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PREFACE 


"There  is  more  ado  to  interpret  interpretations  than  to  interpret 
the  things,  and  more  books  upon  books  than  upon  all  other  subjects;  we 
do  nothing  but  comment  upon  one  another." 


This  volume  is  not  written  for  scientists  or  specialists. 

Many  persons  interested  in  archxology  are  desirous  of  extending 
their  knowledge,  but  have  not  the  time,  opportunity,  or  perhaps  courage 
to  wade  through  the  vast  amount  of  literature  that  has  accumulated  on 
this  subject  in  the  past  fifty  years.  To  lighten  this  labor,  an  attempt 
is  made  in  the  following  pages  to  compile  so  much  of  it  as  relates  to 
Ohio  antiquities,  and  present  it  in  convenient  form.  As  certain  features 
of  Ohio  archaeology  can  not  be  understood  when  considered  alone,  there 
must  be  brought  into  the  work  a  number  of  descriptions  of  remains 
outside  her  borders.  This  is  the  more  necessary  owing  to  tlie  general 
impression  that  traces  of  the  Mound  Ruilders,  wherever  found  or  of 
whatever  nature,  belong  to  one  race  existing  within  one  defmite  period 
of  time. 

To  the  writer  has  been  assigned  the  task  of  preparing  the  manu- 
script and  selecting  the  illustrations ;  the  reproduction  of  the  latter  and 
the  publication  of  the  entire  work  has  been  assumed  by  the  Ohio  Archje- 
ological  and  Historical  Society.  Most  of  the  6gures,  except  those  in 
the  chapter  on  relics,  have  been  borrowed  from  the  sources  indicated 
in  the  text.  The  explanation  of  abbreviated  references  will  be  found 
in  the  appendix. 

Gerard  Fowke. 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  July,  1901. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTORY 

FROM  the  first  knowledge  of  our  prehistoric  earthworks 
they  have  aroused  a  steadily  increasing  interest,  with  a 
corresponding  desire  to  learn  something  definite  in  regard 
to  their  builders.  This  hunger  for  information  has,  for  the  most 
part,  been  fed  on  husks.  Most  publications  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject, W'hether  newspaper  articles  or  bulky  volumes,  are  the  work 
of  relic  hunters,  or  persons  whose  curiosity  is  excited  by  some- 
thing they  have  seen  or  heard,  or  visionaries  seeking  proof  of 
a  pet  hypcjthesis  —  and  generally  finding  it;  careless,  unskilled, 
and  superficial  observers,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  science 
is  derived  mainly  or  in  some  cases  entirely  at  second-hand,  and 
whose  statements  are  unsafe  to  rely  upon  no  matter  how  hon- 
est their  intentions.  Many  such  have  felt  impelled  to  set  forth 
explanations  and  theories  in  regard  to  recognized  facts,  the 
meaning  of  which  was  to  them  as  a  sealed  book.  Almost  in- 
variably something  is  taken  for  granted ;  partial  examination 
of  a  Hmited  field  becomes  the  basis  of  arbitrary  deductions  re- 
specting a  wide  range  of  country ;  hasty  surmises  appear  in  the 
form  of  definite  assertions ;  indications  and  possibilities  patched 
together  with  wild  guesses,  are  recorded  as  established  facts. 
Some  works  which  have  attained  a  wide  circulation,  so  far 
from  being  accurate  expositors  of  facts  and  trustworthy  records 
of  scientific  knowledge,  as  they  purport,  are  nothing  more  than 
expressions  of  opinion  by  one  whose  knowledge  is  only  partial, 
generally  incorrect,  and  interpreted  in  the  light  of  very  limited 
personal  investigation.  A  few,  unfortunately,  bear  the  signatures 
of  distinguished  men  whose  successful  work  in  some  other  pro- 
fession or  branch  of  science  gives  to  their  words  the  weight  of 
authority  when  they  decide,  usually  as  a  matter  of  recreation, 
to  dabble  in  archaeology.  They  too  often  consider  it  unneces- 
sary to  verify  borrowed  statements,  or  to  do  such  field  work 
as  would  enable  them  to  determine  the  correctness  of  evidence 
upon  which  they  proceed  to  build  conclusions ;  they  are  satisfied 
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to  cull  from  those  who  have  preceded  them,  put  their  collec- 
tions together  in  an  attractive  form,  add  a  few  pages  of  com- 
ments and  deductions,  mostly  mere  conjecture,  and  send  forth 
a  volume  which,  being  accepted  without  question  because  of 
the  authors'  reputation,  adds  to  tlie  general  confusion. 

The  erroneous  and  exaggerated  statements  and  deductions 
contained  in  such  writings  have  been  deemed  sufficient  proof  of  a 
social  organization  such  as  would  be  possible  only  to  a  people 
possessing  a  far  higher  degree  of  culture  than  that  of  any  tribe 
of  American  Indians  of  which  there  is  record  or  tradition;  so 
that  in  the  end,  there  has  been  evolved  a  'Most  civili^iation''  for 
whose  assumed  existence  writers  largely  ignorant  of  facts  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  account  by  inventing  a  great  nation  dom- 
inating all  the  country  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf.  There  has  been  pictured 
out  a  dense  population  of  busy  people  living  in  unity  under  fixed 
laws,  desix)iic  or  indulgent,  hierarchy,  monarchy,  oligarchy,  aris- 
tocracy, anything  but  democracy,  as  may  seem  to  the  author 
best  adapted  to  bringing  about  the  conditions  of  which  he  consid- 
ered himself  the  discoverer  or  sponsor,  but  always  with  the  un- 
derl\-ing  principle  of  force  and  fear;  tilting  the  soil,  paying 
tribute,  assembling  periodically  for  adoration  to  a  Great  Spirit 
or  homage  to  rulers,  national  games  or  religious  festivals;  dig- 
ging mica  in  the  east,  mining  copper  in  the  north,  diving  for 
shells  and  pearls  in  the  south,  working  flint  quarries  in  variolic 
parts  cjf  the  Mississippi  Valley;  practicing  unknown  and  un- 
knowable rites  in  the  Scioto  and  Kanawha  Valleys,  animal 
fetichism  in  the  far  west,  sun  worship  on  the  Mississippi.  For 
these  pt-'ople,  who  are  snpp^^5ed  to  have  preceded  the  known  In- 
dians, and  to  have  differed  from  them  in  almost  every  respect, 
the  expression  "  Mound  Rnihlers  "  has  been  appropriated  as  a 
distinctive  title;  and  has  been  made  elastic  enough  to  embrat* 
the  authors  of  not  only  the  remains  in  the  Ohin  Valley,  but  all 
the  cognate  works  in  the  United  States.  Owing  to  the  vague 
and  discursive  meaning  usually  attached  to  it.  however,  the 
term,  so  far  from  serving  to  assist  the  general  reader  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  correct  understanding  ol  prehistoric  conditions,  is  really 
an  obstacle  in  his  way.  At  once  his  mind  is  sent  drifting  over 
the  whole  country,  striving  to  comprehend  in  a  single  thouglii 
all  manner  of  incongruous  peoples  and  occupations.     To  popu- 
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lar  conception,  the  Mound  Builder  is  an  illusory,  ni>thoIogical 
personage,  who,  in  fairj'-book  fashion,  roves  through  the  sunny 
south,  floats  over  'northern  lakes,  traverses  western  prairies, 
wanders  up  and  down  great  rivers.  Reason  or  judgment  can 
lay  no  firm  hold  on  him  in  either  time  or  space.  The  name  ap- 
peals to  imagination  like  a  haunting  strain  from  a  forgotten 
song.  It  conjures  up  the  shadowy  outline  of  a  being  nnlike  any 
that  ever  existed  on  eartJi;  who  combines  in  harmonioits  re- 
lation qualities  found  only  in  the  highest  of  educated  races 
with  those  which  never  survive  a  state  of  savagery.  Ignorant 
of  metals,  he  was  a  skillful  engineer ;  without  a  single  animal  that 
could  be  used  as  a  Iieast  of  burden,  he  was  a  sucessful  farmer; 
with  no  means  of  communication  except  canoes  and  messengers 
on  foot,  a  central  power,  somewhere,  was  kept  fully  informed 
of  all  that  occurred  within  a  radius  of  a  thousand  miles.  More- 
over, almost  his  entire  time  was  spent  in  conducting  some  sort 
of  religious  exercises  or  in  defending  himself  against  the  at- 
tacks of  eneniies.  There  passes  before  us  a  panorama  of  priests, 
warriors,  nobles,  despots,  slaves,  a  supreme  ruler,  a  national  re- 
ligion, bloody  wars,  endless  sacrifices,  and  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  an  empire  like  that  of  ancient  Persia  or  Egypt ;  with  the 
turning  of  a  page  we  are  in  the  midst  of  weapons,  fortresses, 
look-out  stations,  ambuscades,  sieges,  battles,  massacres,  and 
"refuges  of  last  resort." 

It  is  remarkable  that  persons  able  to  distinguish  between 
the  reasonable  and  the  ridinilous  will  let  their  intellectual 
powers  become  so  blurred  by  thrilling  rhetoric  or  airy  fliglits 
of  fancy,  as  not  to  jicrccive  the  self-evident  contradictions  in 
a  laT^  majority  of  popular  archaeological  writings. 

The  erroneous  prevalent  notions  concerning  native  races 
of  North  America,  whether  of  the  past  or  present,  created 
and  confirmed  by  gross  mistakes  and  manifest  perversions  of 
tnith  so  widely  circulated,  are  discouraging  to  those  who  have 
studied  the  subject  and  are  desirous  of  presenting  it  in  the 
pro|>cr  light ;  and  they  have,  as  a  general  rule,  withstood  the 
attempts  of  experienced  in\'esli gators  to  substitute  for  them  more 
correct  ideas  of  native  life.  Sensible  and  conservative  state- 
ments of  men  who  have  classified  the  knowledge  brought  out 
by  spade  and  trowel,  and  compared  it  with  that  recovered  by 
diligent  research  from  ancient  records,  make  a  feebler  impres- 
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sion  than  the  utterances  of  platform  lecturers  or  contributors 
to  popular  periodicals,  who  find  pecuniary  returns  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  glamor  in  which  they  contrive  to  envelop  their 
emanations. 

But  there  have  always  been  some  who  refused  to  accept 
the  prevailing  superstitions.  They  have  preferred  to  examine 
the  material  from  which  the  ideas  are  derived.  For  nearly  a 
century  a  few  delvers  into  the  dust-heaps  of  vanished  races 
have  dug  in  a  methodical  instead  of  a  desultory  manner ;  have 
reported  what  they  observed  instead  of  what  unfinished  excava- 
tions may  have  led  them  to  infer.  Their  enthusiasm,  necessary 
for  the  prosecution  of  such  work,  has  been  subordinate  to  com- 
mon sense ;  their  deductions  are  based  upon  reason  and  reasons, 
and  not  upon  imagination.  The  wide-spread  mistakes  and  fal- 
lacies regarding  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
need  never  have  come  into  existence,  had  due  regard  been  paid 
to  the  published  material  of  men  who  were  not  conlenL  to  ac- 
cept superficial  indications  as  final  proof.  But.  unfortunately, 
such  publications  were  few  in  number,  concise  in  style,  limited 
in  extent,  and  worse  than  all,  buried  in  "Proceedings."  and 
"Transactions,"  and  "Reports,"  of  institutions,  societies,  and 
associations,  and  consequently  as  inaccessible  to  the  public  at 
large  as  if  they  had  never  been  issued. 

There  is  always  room  for  difference  of  opinion  on  questions 
which  must  be  solved  by  comparative  or  analytic  study.  But 
in  matters  where  exact  conclusions  can  be  reached  by  any  one 
who  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  investigate  properly,  there  is  but 
one  side.  Systematic  investigation  has  broken  up  this  mythical 
''nation"  into  separate  tribes  whose  relationship  to  one  another, 
if  indeed  there  be  any,  is  very  obscure.  The  variations  in  size, 
design,  outward  appearance,  interior  arrangements  and  contents, 
of  enclosures,  mounds,  earthworks  and  stone  structures,  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  compel  a  belief  that  their  inception 
and  construction  is  due  to  several  disconnected  tribes.  The  re- 
mains of  the  upper  half  of  the  Ohio  Valley  are  quite  unlike  those 
toward  its  mouth;  the  same  is  true  of  the  Tennessee.  The  re- 
gions about  the  lower  lakes,  the  upper  Mississippi,  the  Gulf  States, 
difl'er  from  one  another,  each  having  its  own  peculiar  class. 
Central  Kentucky  has  some  features  in  common  with  southern 
Ohio  and  with  the  region  south  of  Tennessee,  while  in  other  re- 
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spccts  it  finds  no  counterpart  elsewhere.  In  short,  iht;  whole 
Mississippi  Valley  may  be  divided  into  tolerably  well  defined 
districts  not  much  larger  than  the  stale  of  Ohio,  each  possess- 
ing a  class  of  remains  which  in  some  respects  is  distinctively 
marked  off  from  all  the  otlicrs.  It  would  very  much  simplify 
matters  if,  to  each  area  which  properly  conslilulcs  an  archso- 
logical  division,  a  name  or  title  could  be  given  which  should 
belong  to  it  alone.  Tliis  would  at  once  bring  the  science  down 
to  a  geographical  basis;  and  the  soaring  mind  of  the  novice 
instead  of  ambitiously  striving  to  attain  a  height  whence  it  might 
survey  with  sweeping  glance  a  vast  prehistoric  empire,  couM 
fold  its  wings  and  return  to  earth  with  the  hope  of  finding 
something  definite  to  work  on.  So  far  as  the  evidence  now  at 
liand  tends  to  show,  it  would  soon  learn  that  all  this  wondrous, 
complex  "civilization"  rests  upon  no  Initter  foundation  than 
earthen  enclosures  demanding  only  ordinary  sighting  and 
easily  contrived  apparatus  to  originate,  patience  and  brute 
strength  to  execute;  and  the  excavation  from  tumuli  of  articles 
not  suri)assing  in  any  respect  similar  things  made  by  modem 
Indian  Irilws  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  ecstatically 
proclaimed  to  be  equal  in  design  and  finish  to  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  the  most  skillful  potters,  sculptors,  and  lapidaries 
in  modern  art  centers. 

In  recent  years  arcbasologica!  investigation  has  attracted 
,a  large  force  of  careful,  intelligent  field-workers  whose  reports 
are  models  of  scientific  accuracy;  and  men  fully  competent  to 
the  task  have  reviewed  these  records,  condensing  and  comparing 
them,  formulating  working  theories,  making  broad  generaliza- 
tions, bringing  order  out  of  chaos. 

With  all  that  has  been  accomplished,  however,  archaM>logy, 
as  a  science,  is  yet  in  its  formative  period.  There  are  many  un- 
settled questions  concerning  which  ver>'  diflFerent  or  even  oppo- 
site opinions  are  held  by  students  equally  qualified  to  decide, 
so  far  as  thought  and  observation  can  prepare  them :  and  these 
disputed  points  must  await  further  discoveries  lor  definite  set- 
tlement. 
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PALEOLITHIC   MAN 

Paleolithic  Mtm.     The  Evidtnce  o/  //is  Existence.     Objections  to  the 
Evidence.     Aecessity  /or  Carefut  Examination. 

A— IN  EUROPE 

UNTIL  practical  methods  of  utilizing  metals  were  de- 
vised, weapons  and  implements  for  which  a  greater 
dcg;ree  of  hardness  or  a  keener  edge  was  required 
than  was  possible  with  wood  or  bone,  had  to  be  made  of  stone. 
The  period  during  which  these  conditions  prevailed  is  called  the 
Stone  Age.  This  had  two  distinct  divisions ;  one  in  which  a 
fragment  or  pebble  was  brought  to  the  desired  shape  by  com- 
paratively rough  flaking  or  chipping;  and  the  other  when  much 
finer  chipping  came  into  practice,  and  rubbing  or  grinding  was 
also  resorted  to.  The  tirsl  era  is  known  as  the  Paleolithic  ("'an- 
cient  stone")  :  the  second  as  the  Neolithic  ("recent  stone").  It  is 
not  to  be  inferred  that  the  later  method  superseded  the  earlier ;  it 
simply  marked  an  advance  in  the  knowledge  and  method  of  work- 
ing in  stone.  The  rudest  patterns  have  been  retained  in  use  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world  within  recent  times,  and  the  terms 
really  pertain  to  the  form  of  the  implement  and  to  the  process 
by  which  it  is  made,  rather  than  to  its  age.  The  name  "  paleo- 
lith  "  or  "  paleolithic  implement "  is  now  restricted  in  the  main 
to  siJccimens  mostly  leaf-shaped  or  almond-shaped,  not  reg- 
ular in  outline,  thick  at  the  middle  portion,  rudely  finished,  and 
usually  made  of  flint,  quartzite.  or  argillite  :  though  other  rocks 
may  l)e  used  when  these  are  not  to  he  procured.  Most  collectors 
are  familiar  with  them  tinder  the  name  of  "  ttirtle-backs." 

In  England  and  France  a  large  number  and  variety  of  arti- 
cles made  by  liunian  hands  have  been  discovered  in  undisturbed 
gravel  beds  of  the  glacial  period,  and  in  caves  partially  or  wholly 
filled  with  sediments  of  the  glacial  floods.    At  first  these  attracted 
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little  attention ;  but  when  it  was  realized  they  meant  for  the 
human  race  an  age  far  excceding^  what  any  one  had  ever  im- 
agfined,  they  naturally  exdted  very  great  interest.  Men  of 
highest  scientific  standing  carefully  studied  the  relics  and  the 
deposits  in  which  they  occurred ;  and  as  a  result  of  their  inves- 
tigations it  is  now  generally  considered  an  established  fact  tliat 
man,  physically  the  same  being  that  he  is  today,  lived  in  Europe 
when  a  large  part  of  that  continent  was  covered  with  ice. 
Moreover,  the  character  of  his  handiwork  proves  him  to  have 
been  no  mean  artisan.  His  chipped  flint  implements,  his  carv- 
ings and  etchings  on  bone,  were  fashioned  and  executed  with  a 
delicacy  ami  precision  beyond  the  reach  of  many  primitive  tribes 
of  the  present  day.  Such  skill  docs  not  belong  to  the  earliest 
stages  of  savagery  or  to  a  life  allied  with  that  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion. It  indicates  a  long  period  of  evolution  toward  an  artistic 
sense;  and  after  this  was  developed  many  centuries  more  would 
be  required  for  the  growth  of  such  accuracy  of  perception  and 
proficiency  in  the  use  of  tools  as  these  objects  denote.  Con- 
sequently the  first  appearance  of  man  in  Europe  must  date 
many  tliousands  of  years  in  the  past. 


B  — IN   AMERICA 
THB    "TRENTON   GRAVELS" 

When  their  presence  with  the  earliest  known  human  re- 
mains in  Europe  was  well  established,  search  was  made  tor  them 
in  America.  The  first  Investigator,  or  at  least  the  first  to  bring 
them  to  public  notice,  was  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  of  Trenton,  New- 
Jersey,  whose  account  of  the  discovery  of  paleolithic  implements 
in  the  Trenton  Gravels  was  practically  the  earliest  record  of  them 
in  this  country.  (.Abbott,  Chap.  XXXII.)  It  started  a  contro- 
versy that  has  raged  unceasingly,  and  is  apparently  no  nearer  a 
settlement  than  at  the  beginning. 

The  results  of  Dr.  Abbott's  explorations  will  not  be  de- 
scrilwd  here,  further  than  to  reproduce  a  single  extract  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  example  of  the  discoveries  on  which  his 
theories  are  based.     He  figures  a  specimen 

"  Taken  from  the  bluff  facing  the  river,  but  two  miles  farther 
south  than  the  exposure  near  Trenton,  from  which  most  of  the 
specimens  have  been  gathered,     It    was   discovered   in   a   perpendicular 
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exposure  of  the  bluff,  inimedtately  after  the  detachment  of  a  large  mass 
of  material,  and  in  a  surface  ttiai  tiad  but  the  day  before  been  exposed 
and  had  iwt  yet  begun  tu  crumble.  The  specimen  was  twenty-one  feet 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  wiihin  a  foot  of  the  triassic  clays 
that  are  here  exposed.  Directly  over  it,  and  in  contact,  was  a  boulder 
of  large  size,  probably  weighing  one  hundred  pounds;  while  at  a  distance 
of  6ve  feet  above  was  a  second  much  larger  boulder.  The  clutracter  o{ 
the  mass,  which  was  that  of  the  blufT  on  the  bank  of  the  river  near 
Trenton,  was  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  thai  this  specimen  could 
have  reached  this  position  subsequently  to  the  deposition  of  the  con- 
taining bed."  —  Abbott,  5(M>. 

Various  archieologists  and  others  visited  this  locality  at 
different  times  after  Dr.  Abbott  has  announced  his  conclusions; 
several  of  whom  found  specimens  similar  to  those  described,  at 
a  depth  which  emphatically  dispelled  any  lingering  suspicion  that 
they  could,  in  any  manner,  have  made  their  way  from  the  sur- 
face to  the  level  at  which  they  were  found.  No  one  questioned 
the  correctness  of  this  view,  though  some  may  have  doubted  it, 
until  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes  published  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions.    His  position  is  well  shown  in  the  following  citation: 

"  TIk  evidence  employed  to  prove  the  presence  of  a  race  of  men  in 
the  Delaware  valley  in  glacial  times  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the 
allcRcd  discovery  of  rude  implements  in  the  g^acral  gravels.  Many 
visitors,  men  of  high  repute  in  archaeology  and  geology,  have  visited  the 
site,  but  the  observations  made  on  such  occasions  appear  not  to  liave 
been  of  a  nature  to  be  of  great  value  in  evidence,  being  doubtful  works 
of  art  or  not  having  properly  established  relationships  with  the  gravels 
in  place.  I  have  elsewhere  shown  that  they  are  not  demonstrably  imple- 
ments in  any  case,  that  they  are  identical  in  every  respect  with  the 
quarry-shop  rejects  of  the  American  Indian,  that  they  do  not  closely 
resemble  any  one  of  the  well-established  types  of  European  paleolithic 
implements,  and  that  they  are  not  a  sufficient  index  of  a  particular  stage 
nf  culture. 

*■  The  graveU  at  Trenton  were  exposed  in  a  steep,  nearly  straight 
Irank.  several  htmdred  yardt  in  length,  the  base  of  which  was  washed 
by  the  river.  There  can  be  no  question  that  Dr.  .^bbnit  and  others 
have  found  shaped  objects  of  various  classes  upon  the  face  of  this  river 
bhifT.  Dr.  Abbott  explicitly  states  that  he  has  obtained  certain  of  these 
specimens  from  the  great  outcrops,  and  tliat  they  were  not  in  talus  form- 
ations, but  in  undisturbed  deposits.  How,  then,  is  it  possiMe  to  do 
otherwise  than  accept  these  statements  as  satisfactory  and  final  ? 

"  It  happened  last  summer  that  the  city  authorities  decided  to 
open  a  great  sewer  through  this  very  bluff  to  get  a  lower  outlet  to  the 
river.  A  trench  twelve  feet  wide  and  some  thirty  feet  deep,  the  full 
depth  of  the  exposed  gravels,  was  carried  along  the  btuff  just  inside 
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of  its  margin.  At  no  point  for  the  entire  length  of  the  bluff  did  the 
excavation  depart  more  than  forty  feel  from  the  length  of  ihe  terrace 
face — from  the  upper  margin  of  the  slope  upon  which  snch  plentiful 
evidence  of  a  supposed  gravel  man  had  been  obtained.  The  opportunity 
for  studying  the  gravels  in  all  their  pba&es  of  bedding,  composition  and 
contents,  wai  really  excellent,  and  no  one  could  watch  the  const;intly 
renewed  exposures  hour  after  hour  for  a  month  without  forming  a  most 
decided  notion  as  to  the  implement  bearing  qualities  of  the  formation. 
Not  the  trace  of  a  flaked  slonc.  or  of  a  flake  or  artificial  fragment  of  any 
kind  was  found,  and  we  closed  the  work  with  the  firm  convictions  lliat 
the  gravels  exposed  hy  ihis  trench  were  absolutely  lurrcn  of  art.  I}ut 
Dr.  AWjolt  claims  to  have  found  numerous  implements  in  the  bluff  face 
a  few  feet  away  and  in  the  same  gravels-  If  this  is  true,  the  conditions 
of  glacial  occupation  of  this  site  must  have  been  indeed  remarkable. 
It  is  implied  that  during  the  whole  period  occupied  by  the  melting  of 
the  tee-sheet  within  tlic  drainage  of  the  Delaware  valley  the  hypothetical 
rude  race  lived  on  a  particular  line  or  zone  afterwards  exposed  by  the 
river  to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet,  leaving  his  strange  tools  there  by  the 
hundreds,  while  another  line  or  rone,  not  more  than  forty  feet  away 
at  most,  exposed  to  the  same  depth  by  an  artificial  trench,  was  so  avoided 
by  him  that  it  does  not  furnish  the  least  memento  of  his  presence.  One 
vertical  slice  of  the  gravel  twelve  feet  thick  does  not  yield  e%en  a  broken 
stone,  while  another  slice  not  probably  one-half  as  thick,  cut  obliquely 
through  the  gravels  near  by,  has  furnished  abundant  material.  That 
no  natural  line  of  demarkation  between  the  two  section  lines  is  possible 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  tlie  formations  are  continuous,  and  that  the 
deposits  indicate  a  constant  shifting  of  lines  and  areas  of  accumulation 
of  the  glacial  deposits;  thus  it  was  impossible  for  any  race  to  dwell 
continuously  upon  any  spot,  line  or  plane.  The  gravels  were  laid  down 
entirely  irrespective  of  subsequent  cutting,  natural  or  artilicial:  yet  wc 
arc  expected  to  believe  that  a  so-called  gravel  man  could  have  resorted 
for  a  thousand  years  x6  the  space  a,  leaving  his  half-sluped  or  incipient 
tools  at  all  stages  of  the  gravel  building  from  base  to  top.  failing  entirely 
to  visit  a  neighboring  .<ipacc  b  only  a  few  yards  away,  or  to  leave  there 
3  single  flake  to  reward  the  most  faithful  search.  The  easier  explanation 
of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  objects  found  by  Or.  Abbott  were  not 
really  in  the  gravels,  but  that  they  arc  Indian  .shop-refuse  settled  into 
the  old  talu.s  deposits  of  the  bluff, 

"  But  this  case  docs  not  stand  alone.  The  first  discoveries  of 
supposed  gravel  implements,  are  said  to  have  been  made  when  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railway  opened  a  road  bed  through  the  creek  terrace  on  the 
site  of  the  present  station.  At  first  numerous  specimens  of  mdcly  flaked 
stones  were  reported  and  the  locality  became  widely  known  to  archa:- 
ologists.  but  the  implement-bearing  portion  of  the  gravels — and  this  is 
a  mo>t  significant  fact — were  limited  in  extent,  and  the  i)c)k>!iit  uas 
soon  completely  removed,  the  horizontal  extension  containing  nothing. 
At  present  there  arc  excellent  exposures  of  the  full  thickness  of  the 
gravels  at  this  point,  but  the  most  diligent  search  is  vain,  the  only  result 
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of  days  of  examination  being  a  deep  conviction  that  these  grades  are 
and  always  were  wholly  barren  of  art.  It  thus  appears  that  here  a& 
well  as  upon  the  river  front,  the  works  of  art  were  confined  to  local 
deposits,  limited  horizonlally.  but  not  vertically,  ani  a  strong  presump* 
tion  is  created  that  the  finds  were  confined  to  redistributed  gravels  settled 
upon  the  terrace  face  in  the  form  of  tains. 

"  That  the  art  remains  of  the  Trenton  region  arc  essentially  a  unit, 
having  no  natural  separation  into  lime,  culture  or  stock  groups,  is  easily 
susceptible  of  demonstration.  I  have  already  presented  strong  reasons 
for  concluding  that  all  the  finds  upon  the  Trenton  sites  arc  from  the 
surface  or  from  recent  deposits,  and  that  all  may  reasonably  be  assigned 
to  the  Indian.  A  find  has  recently  been  made  which  furnishes  full 
and  decisive  evidence  upon  this  point.  At  Point  Pleasant,  on  the  Del- 
aware, some  twenty-five  miles  above  Trenton,  there  are  outcrops  of  argJI- 
tite,  and  here  have  been  discovered  recently  the  shop  sites  upon  which  this 
stone  was  worked. 

'"  There  arc  two  features  of  these  shops  to  which  the  closest  attention 
must  be  given.  The  first  is  that  they  arc  manifestly  modem;  they  are 
situated  on  the  present  flood  pEain  of  the  Delaware,  and  but  a  few  feet 
above  average  water  le\'c],  the  glacial  terrace  here  being  some  forty  or 
fifty  feet  in  ficight.  These  shops,  therefore,  represent  the  mir.*.t  modern 
phase  of  aboriginal  industry.  The  second  point  is  that  every  type  of  flaked 
argillite  fourd  in  the  Trenton  region,  associated  with  the  gravels  or 
otherwise,  is  found  on  Uiis  site.  Here  are  found  great  numbers  of  the 
rude  failures,  duplicating  every  feature  of  the  myitcrinus  *palf<jliih'  with 
which  our  imiscunis  are  stocked,  and  exhibiting  the  same  masterly  quit- 
ting just  at  ilie  point  'where  no  further  flaking  was  possible."  The  evi- 
dence relating  to  paleolithic  art  in  the  eastern  United  States,  so  imposing- 
in  books  and  museums,  shrinks  away  surprisingly  as  it  is  approached. 
The  evidence  furnished  by  the  bluff  face  and  by  the  railway  cutting. 
the  two  leading  sites,  is  fatally  weakened  by  the  practical  demonstration 
of  the  fact  that  the  gravels  proper  arc  at  these  points  barren  of  art 
remains.  The  articles  themselves,  the  so-called  grave]  finds,  when 
closely  studied,  arc  found  to  tell  their  own  story  much  more  fully  and 
accurately  than  it  has  heretofore  been  read  by  students  of  arclueology. 
This  story  is  that  the  art  of  the  Delaware  valley  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  unit,  thai  there  is  nothing  unique  or  especially  primitive  or 
ancient  and  nothing  un-Indian  in  it  at  all.  AM  forms  arc  found  on 
demonstrably  recent  sites  of  mannfaciure.  The  rude  forms  assigned 
by  some  to  glacial  limes  are  all  apparently  "wasters'  of  Indian  manufac- 
ture. The  large  blades  of  'Eskimo'  type  are  only  the  larger  blades,  knives 
and  spear  points  of  the  Indian  separated  arbitrarily  from  the  body  of  the 
art-rcm.iins  to  subserve  the  ends  of  a  theory.  The  question  a«ked  in  the 
beginning,  'Are  there  traces  of  man  in  the  Trenton  gravels?"  if  not  an- 
swered decisively  in  the  negative,  stands  little  chance,  considering  present 
evidence,  of  being  answered  in  the  affirmative."  —  Holmes,  Trenton, 
17,  ft  seq. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Professor  G.  F.  Wright,  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  Dr.  Abbott's  views,  in  reply  to  this  and  other  articles 
of  Mr.  Holmes,  says  :  — 

"The  sum  of  Mr.  Holmes's  effort  amounts,  however,  to  little 
more  than  the  statement  that,  with  a  limited  amount  of  lime  and  hlior, 
neither  he  nor  liis  assistants  had  been  able  to  find  any  implements  in 
uiidislurbcd  gravel  in  any  of  these  places;  and  tht;  suggestion  of  various 
ways  in  which  he  thinks  it  possible  that  the  observers  mentioned  may 
have  been  deceived  as  to  the  original  position  of  the  implements  found. 
But,  as  had  been  amply  and  repeatedly  published,  Professor  J.  D. 
Whitney,  Professor  Luci.tn  Carr.  Professor  N.  S.  Shalcr,  Professor 
F.  W.  Putnam,  of  Harvard  University,  besides  Dr.  C  C  Abbott,  all 
expressly  and  with  minute  tletail  describe  finding  implements  in  the 
undisturbed  gravel  at  Trenton,  which  no  one  denies  to  be  of  glacial 
origin.  In  the  face  of  such  testimony,  which  had  been  before  the 
public  and  freely  discussed  for  several  years,  it  is  an  arduous  under- 
taking for  Mr.  Holmes  to  claim  that  none  of  the  implements  have  been 
found  in  place,  because  he  and  his  assistants  (whose  opportunities  for 
observation  had  scarcely  been  onc-iwcnticth  part  as  great  as  those  of 
the  others)  had  failed  to  find  any."  —  Wright,  2nd.,  xiL 

And  again  :  — 

"  Mr.  Holmes  has  made  a  general  attack  upon  all  the  evidence  of 
glacial  man  in  America;  but  the  most  which  he  proves  is  that  he  him- 
self has  not  found  any  direct  evidence,  while  the  various  hypotheses 
to  which  he  resorts  to  discredit  other  witnesses  are  far  more  improb- 
able than  the  existence  of  glacial  man  is.  It  is  necessary-  lo  state  also 
that  his  drawings  of  the  supposed  condition  of  the  gravel  banks  when 
the  implements  were  found  are  grossly  misleading,  and  some  of  them 
absoliilcly  impossible;  while  one  of  the  theories  lo  which  Iviih  he  and 
Professor  Chamberlin  •  ♦  •  continiuiUy  resort  to  accoimt  for  the 
possible  burial  of  implements  at  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in 
the  gravel  is  abundantly  disproved  by  facts.  The  theory  is  that  the 
implements  may  have  worked  down  through  the  holes  made  by  the  decay 
of  the  tap-rooTs  of  trees;  but,  besides  the  fact  that  no  instance  of  that 
sort  has  ever  been  observed,  there  is  superabundant  evidence  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  that,  while  fhni  and  jasper  implements  arc  very  abundant  in  the 
upper  foot  of  surface  soil,  below  that  level  only  argillite  implements  are 
found.  Over  a  considerable  arc,i,  however,  Mr.  Enicst  Volk  assures 
me  that  there  is  not  a  ."Kjuarc  )"ard  of  the  Trenton  terrace  that  will  not 
yield  some  argillite  chippings  below  the  depth  of  two  feet.  To  credit 
the  tap-roots  of  trees  with  the  intelligence  required  to  sort  out  argillite 
fragments  from  flint,  and  permit  them  alone  to  settle  in  the  gravel,  is 
more  than  evtn  a  wtll-suiiportcd  theory  could  endure.  In  short,  Mr. 
Volk's  extensive  and  careful  excavations  at  Trenton,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Putnam,  arc  establishing  beyond  all  controver.sy  the  correct- 
ness of  the  early  inferences  botli  of  Dr.  Abbott  and  Professor  Putnam. 
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that  there  were  three  well-marked  periods  of  occupation  of  the  Delaware 

Valley  by  ihe  human  race,   namely,   'the  Palaeolithic  or  the  oldest,   the 
flaked  argilliie  or  middle,  and  the  Jasper  or  Indian.'  "  —  Wright,  4th,  xiv. 

The  reader  may,  if  he  chooses,  penise  several  volumes  and 
many  articles  in  scientific  and  oilier  journsls,  upon  this  subject, 
only  to  find  that  he  has  the  tpst  of  ihcm  in  the-  alwve  qitotations. 
While  Professor  Wright  is  one  of  a  large  company.  Mr.  Hohnes 
also  has  many  adherents  ;  and  neither  side  shows  any  inclina- 
tion lo  rccfde  from  the  advanced  position  it  has  taken.  There 
was  sufficient  evidence  of  this  at  the  American  Association  meet- 
ing for  1897,  where  the  question  of  artifidal  objects  in  the  Tren- 
ton gravels  was  thoroughly  discnsse<I.  A  brief  resume  of  each 
speaker's  statement  is  appended  : 

F.  W.  Putnam. — "T,  for  one.  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  objects 
are  of  the  same  age  as  the  dcposil  in  which  llie>'  arc  found.  That  the 
repon  of  the  Delaware  valley  was  inliabiled  Ijy  man  in  very  early  times 
is  hcyond  donl>l.  He  must,  moreover,  have  been  somewhere  on  llie 
continent,  while  these  early  deposits  were  forming,  to  have  reached 
this  spot  at  the  close  of  the  glacial  period  when  ihc  region  hrcamc  habit- 
able,   h  is  for  the  geologists  to  tell  us  the  age  of  \he^e  di-posits." 

H.  B.  Ktnnmel. — "The  deposit  ui  which  tlie  iniplemems  occur  is, 
in  my  opinion,  dune-sand.  acciimiiHited  after  the  river  liad  partly  or 
completely  excavated  its  trench  below  the  level  of  the  Trenton  terrace." 

J.  G.  Knapp.— "  It  is  niy  opinion,  based  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  spot, 
that  the  implemeni-beajing  sand  deposits  were  of  wind  origin,  accumu- 
lated since  the  river  had  cut  Its  trench  below  the  level  of  the  upper 
Trenton  terrace." 

R.  D.  Salisbury. — "  The  rcltc-braring  sand  may  be  of  aqueous  origin, 
dating  from  the  close  of  the  last  glacial  epo<-h ;  it  may  he  nf  aqueous 
origin  of  later  age;  and  it  may  be  xolian.  Wliaiever  its  origin,  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  the  surface  material  down  to  the  lowest  depth  at  which 
the  relics  have  been  found  lias  been  so  disarranged  that  no  affirmation 
can  be  made  concerning  the  origin  of  the  relics  it  contains." 

G.  F.  Wright. — "  The  evidence  that  the  implements  found  forty-one 
Inches  below  the  present  surface,  and  only  five  inches  above  the  action 
of  acknowledged  glacial  floods,  belong  to  the  deposits  of  the  glacial 
floods,  is  sufficient,  I  belie^•e,  to  convince  any  one  who  comprchcnd.s  all 
the  facts." 

W.  H.  Holmes.— "In  1892  a  great  sewer  trench.  33  feet  deep,  was 
cut,  parallel  wilh  the  river  Innk,  at  the  vcr>'  point  where  so  many 
shaped  stonc5  had  formerly  been  found.  Though  wc  kept  up  the  search 
in  this  trench  for  five  weeks  as  the  work  of  cxcaNTition  went  on — not  a 
chip  was  found,  not  a  trace  of  man.  The  conclusion  reached  is  that  there 
must  ha%'c  Itecn  an  error  in  the  observations  that  could  produce  hundreds 
of  flaked  stones  from  c4»scure  f^T  partial  outcrops  at  a  given  spot  in  a 
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crumbling  Kink  when  not  a  trace  can  be  fmind  nt  the  same  point  when 
ifae  beds  are  fully  exposed.  It  may  be  regarded  as  substantially  proved 
that  the  glacial  gravels  pri^Kr  contain  no  relics  of  an." 

H.  C.  Mercer.—"  I  was  forced  to  conclurtc  that  a  significant  number 
of  anificiat  chips  rested  in  situ  in  the  sanil,  and  hctKe  were  of  an  age 
antedating  kg  deposition.    Tlie  age  of  the  sand  remains  to  be  setiled." 

Arthur  Hollick. — "There  seems  to  be  no  dotibl  that  this  sand  is  a 
water  deposit,  and  is  of  glacial  age.  There  is  api>arcntly  no  break  in 
the  sequence  of  dcpositiort  from  the  coarse  gravel  below,  through  the 
fine  »and  containing  clay  scams,  up  to  the  surface  soil, — the  entire  series 
representing  successive  periods  *of  tlood  and  scdtmcniation." 

Thomas  Wilson.— ^"  The  entire  examination  on  which  .^11  these  con- 
clusions are  founded,  except  that  of  Holmes  based  on  the  irciKh.  had 
no  bearing  upon  the  paleolithic  period,  nor  upon  the  existence  of  paleo- 
lithic man,  nor  on  any  of  the  objects  of  his  industry.  The  stratum  of 
glacial  gravels,  to  which  the  paleolithic  objects  are  claimed  to  lielnng  and 
wherein  they  liave  been  found,  w:ifi  not  examined  ncir  considered.  If 
the  sand  ts  glacial,  man  is  glacial;  if  il  is  not,  the  (]ue5tion  is  just  where 
k  was  at  the  beginning. 

T.  C.  Oiambcrlin. — "  It  seems  to  ine  in  so  far  as  this  question  is 
typical  of  the  problem  of  glacial  man.  it  should  put  all  of  us  in  an 
attitude  of  firm  conviction  that  at  present  there  is  no  pOMtivc  cWdcnce, 
and  in  tliat  negative  attitude  we  can  rest.  As  to  the  existence  of  man  in 
America  in  tlic  glacial  period,  I  know  of  no  e\-idcncc  today  that  is  o£ 
scientific  value  bearing  on  tliat  point." 

R.  D.  Salisbury.—"  As  to  whether  we  would  not  regard  the  imple- 
ment foimd  underneath  the  boulder  as  having  been  in  place  in  the  grave], 
I  would  say,  most  emphatically  no.  The  river  undercuts  the  bluff.  Most 
emphatically  anything  found  behind  a  boulder  on  the  slope  would  be  open 
to  great  suspicion." 

E.  W.  Claj-pole.— "  The  evidence  that  we  have  been  discussing  this 
afternoon  is,  as  you  Imow.  entirely  in  regard  to  Trenton,  and  has  no 
bearing  on  otJier  localities." 

W  J  McGec. — "Fifteen  years  ago  there  was  hardly  an  archiologist 
who  did  not  regard  the  Trenton  region  as  affording  conclusive  evidence 
of  glacial  man;  today  the  manner  in  which  the  cNHdence  has  been  torn  to 
shreds  h  apparent  to  every  one."  — A.  A.  A.  S.,  1897,  347-390. 

Years  before  this,  however,  Lewis  had  said  : 

"The  geological  investigations  along  the  Delaware  Valley.  •  *  * 
throw  quite  a  new  light  upon  this  subject.  They  $how  that  the  im- 
plcmcnt-l>caring  gravel  is  of  post-glacial  age.  and  is  a  river  dcpcsit  of 
comparatively  recent  formation;  and  that  neither  in  ihc  gravels  of  the 
Champlain  epoch,  nor  in  deposits  of  any  previous  age  have  any  traces  of 
man  been  discovered.  The  evidence  appears  to  indicate  the  appearance 
of  man  at  a  time  which,  geologically  considered  at  least,  is  recent"  "It 
was  very  interesting  to  find  that  it  was  only  within  the  limits  of  the 
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Trenton  gravel    ♦    •    •    that  Dr.  Abbott  found  implements  below  the 
surface." 

"  The  conclusions  to  which  the  facts  seem  to  point  may  bricily  be 

sammarizcd  as  follows  >— 

"  1.  Thai  the  Trenton  gravel,  the  only  gravel  in  which  implements 
occur,  is  a  true  river  deposit  of  posl-ghcial  age,  and  tnc  most  recent  of 
all  the  gravels  of  the  Delaware  Valley. 

"  2.  That  the  palcoliths  found  in  it  really  belong  to  and  are  a  part  of 
the  gravel,  and  that  they  indicau-  the  existence  of  man  in  a  rude  stale 
at  the  time  when  the  flooded  river  flowed  on  top  of  ihis  gravel. 

"3.  That  the  data  obtained  do  not*  necessarily  prove,  geologically 
considered,  an  extreme  antiquity  of  roan  in  Eastern  America."  —  Lewis, 
<}ravel,  306-9. 

In  another  place,  Lewis  says  : 

"  The  Trenton  gravel  is  truly  a  post-glacial  deposit,  but  still  a 
phenomenon  of  essentially  glacial  times— times  more  nearly  related  to 
the  Great  Ice  Age  than  lo  ihe  present.  No  implements  could  have  come 
into  this  gravel  except  ai  a  lime  when  the  river  flowoci  upon  it,  and 
when  they  raiglii  have  sunk  through  the  loo.se  and  shifting  material,  At 
the  time  of  the  Trenton  gravel  flood  man  lost  his  store  implements  in 
the  shifting  sands  and  gravel  of  the  bed  of  that  stream."  —  Lewis ;  Gravel, 
339,  condensed 

"  It  may  be  that,  as  investigations  are  carried  further,  it  will 
result  not  so  much  in  proving  man  of  very  great  antiquity  as  in  showing 
how  mtich  more  recent  than  is  usually  supposed  was  the  final  disappear- 
ance of  the  glacier."  —  Lewis:  Gravel,  340, 

In  substance,  then,  we  are  told,  in  regard  to  the  geological 
fonnalion  :  — 

Thai  llie  gravels  and  sands  were  deposited  by  floods  from  Ihe  glacier 
in  the  period  when  this  was  at  its  greatest  dcveUipmcnt. 

That  ihcy  were,  if  glacia!  .it  all,  due  to  a  glacier  of  more  leccnl 
origin  than  the  one  which  carried  down  material  found  a  short  distance 
away. 

That  they  were  not  laid  down  until  the  glacier  had  much  receded, 
and  were  then  washed  down  and  spread  out  by  the  river, 

That  the  upper  portion  of  the  deposit  was  blown  in  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  spread  out  by  the  winds. 


As  to  the  specimens  in  <lisputc :  — 

The  lower  ones  are  genuine  paleolitha,  similar  in  every  respect 
except  material,  to  those  of  undoulited  slacial  age  found  in  Europe. 

They  arc  broken,  imperfect,  and  rejected  specimens  of  modem  Indian 
manufacture. 

They  arc  found  promiscuously  in  the  entire  area,  at  all  depths. 
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They  are  confined  to  Ihe  surface,  or  to  the  tales  fanned  by  crumbling 
'1>anks,  or  to  other  situations  whither  they  have  come  from  a  higher  level. 

Different  materials  and  types  are  strntificd  in  regular  order. 

AH  sorts  arc  found  at  the  same  level. 

The  whole  serir:i;  denotes  three  distinct  periods  of  occupatinn  and 
of  culture,  reaching  bacic  to  an  immeasurable  antiquity. 

They  are  all  of  one  general  class,  and  belong  to  one  era.  which 
there  is  no  necessity  for  believing  to  cover  more  than  a  few  centuries. 

When  men  of  stich  ability,  who  have  devoted  much  rime  to 
a  close  investigation  of  the  region,  are  unable  to  come  to  an 
agreement  on  any  one  of  tht*  important  points  at  issue,  a  jjcrson 
less  inforniecl  has  no  rijjlit  even  to  hold  an  opinion,  much  less 
to  express  one.  upon  any  phase  of  the  matter. 

GLACIAL  MAN   IN  OHIO 

The  thscovery  of  these  implements  at  Trenton,  led  arch- 
aeologists to  believe  that  similar  vestiges  of  man's  presence  could 
be  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  its  principal  tributaries. 
The  series  of  gravel  beds  in  the  two  regions  are  practically  of 
the  same  age.  belonging  to  the  jieriod  immediately  following 
the  rtccssinn  of  the  ice-sheet  after  it  had  reached  its  south- 
ernmost limit  ;  and  were  deposited  by  the  great  floods  result- 
ing from  the  melting  ice.  Consequently,  Ohio  archaeologists 
have  a  direct  interest  in  Trenton  gravels  and  in  the  evidence 
they  ronlain  of  hinnan  life.  1  he  final  decision,  whatever  it  may 
be,  as  to  the  existence  of  man  at  that  time  and  place,  will  apply 
equally  to  our  owr  state.  What  is  tnie  of  one  locality,  in  this 
respect,  is  true  of  the  other.  Should  the  scientific  world  agree 
that  the  specimen.':  over  whirh  the  warfare  is  waged  are  un- 
doubtedly the  work  of  *'  glacial  man,"  no  reason  can  be  urged, 
50  far  as  is  now  to  be  seen,  for  assigning  a  different  origin  to 
Ohio  relics  found  unrler  the  same  conditions.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  decided  that  the  .\merican  Indian,  using  that  tenr 
in  its  orduiary  accepted  meaning,  is  the  author  of  the  so-called 
"  i>aleoliths  "  of  the  Delaware  valley,  similar  im()lenients  found 
in  (Jhio.  regardless  of  ihe  conditions  under  which  iliey  occur, 
must  take  their  place  in  the  same  classilicatioii.  Tlie  future  may, 
however,  disclose  something  which  will  modify,  or  even  reverse 
this  assertion. 
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Thus  far,  objects  which  seem  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
man  in  Ohio  prior  to  the  final  disappearance  of  the  ice-sheet, 
have  been  found  in  four  different  sections  of  the  state.  The 
first  was  recorded  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Metz,  who  in  1885,  "  discovered 
a  flint  implement  of  paleolithic  type  in  undisturbed  strata  of 
the  glacial  terrace  of  the  Little  Miami,"  at  Madisonville.  It 
was  eifi:ht  feet  below  the  surface.  (Wright,  250.)  The  formation 
in  which  it  was  found  is  gravel  and  coarse  sand,  of  a  grayish 
color ;  on  this  is  about  eight  feet  of  fine  grained  sand-and-clay  soil, 
having  the  yellowish  color  characteristic  of  alluvial  deposits  in 
this  region.  The  implement  is  formed  from  a  small  pebble  of 
basanite.  One  end  had  not  been  worked,  but  retains  the  natural 
surface  ;  this  has  the  rounded,  water-worn  appearance  common 
to  stones  from  streams  or  gravel  beds.  On  the  chipped  portion 
the  small  facets  produced  by  removal  of  the  flakes  are  smooth 
and  glossy;  the  angles  where  they  meet  are  sharp  as  if  recently 
made.  The  dirt  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  from  its  surface; 
but  in  minute  crevices  the  microscope  shows  a  fine-grained, 
yellowish  deposit,  closely  resembling  the  surface  soil  and  totally 
different  from  tlie  coarse  gray  sand  in  which  it  was  imbedded. 

This  specimen  was  found  in  a  partially  completed  cistern ; 
one  of  the  diggers  noticed  it  sticking  in  the  wall,  and  pointed 
it  out  to  Dr.  Metz,  who  first  noted  its  position  and  then  removed 
it  with  his  own  hands.  There  ran  be  not  the  shghtest  doubt 
that  Dr.  Metz  found  it  in  exactly  the  place  and  condition  he 
describes,  llow  it  got  there  is  another  question.  Mr.  Holmes 
says  in  regard  to  it  :  — 

"  I  have  examined  the  specimen  *  *  *  and  find  it  to  be  identical 
in  every  essential  feature  with  typical  rejects  of  the  modern  blademaker, 
lacking  the  least  indication  of  specialization.  It  is  not  safe  to  call  it  an 
implement,  no  matter  what  its  age,  and  to  present  it  as  evidence  of 
paleolithic  culture  is  little  short  of  folly."  —  Holmes,   Traces,    154. 

In  1887  Dr.  Metz  found  another  implement  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  from  Loveland,  a  few  miles  from  Madisonville. 
This  was  thirty  feet  beneath  the  surface.  (Wright,  250.)  It  is 
coarsely  chipped  and  has  evidently  been  through  a  rather  rough 
experience,  as  the  facets  and  edges  are  blunt  and  rounded  in  just 
such  manner  as  would  result  from  attrition  against  other  stones 
in  a  strong  current. 
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"On  carefully  examining  the  Loveland  specimen,  I  found  it  partly 
covered  with  dark,  well-compacted  earth,  resembling  the  soil  of  the 
surface  of  the  terrace,  rather  than  the  light-colored,  fine-grained  calcareous 
powder  characterizing  the  matrix,  such  as  there  is,  of  the  gravel  deposits." 
—  Holmes,  Ohio,  163. 

The  next  discovery  was  at  Newcomerstown,  Tuscarawas 
county,  where  in  1889,  W.  C.  Mills  found 

"  A  finely  shaped  flint  implement  sixteen  feel  below  the  surface  of 
the  terrace  of  glacial  gravel.  Except  for  the  difference  in  the  material 
from  which  it  is  made,  it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  it  from  [a 
certain  type  of  paleolithic  implement  found  in  France].  The  similarity 
of  pattern  is  too  minute  to  have  originated  except  from  imitation."  — 
Wright,  250-1. 

The  last  sentence  is  a  little  obscure.  If  there  was  any  way 
in  which  glacial  man  at  Newcomerstown  could  iiave  found  the 
opportunity  to  exercise  his  powers  of  "  imitation  "  at  such  long 
range  as  to  the  region  of  Central  France,  the  method  should 
be  fully  explained  and  not  left  to  conjecture. 

Later  it  was  explained  explicitly  that 

"  Mr.  Mills  found  this  specimen  projecting  from  a  fresh  exposure 
of  the  perpendicular  bank,  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface.  He  thrust 
his  cane  into  the  coarser  gravel  which  is  seen  to  overlie  the  finer  deposits. 
This  resulted  in  detaching  a  large  mass  about  six  feet  long  and  two 
feet  wide,  which  fell  down  at  his  feet.  It  was  in  the  face  of  the  bank 
behind  this  mass  that  Mr,  Mills  discovered  the  implement.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  mistake  concerning  the  undisturbed  character  of  the  gravel 
from  which  he  took  the  implement.  All  the  strata  were  clearly  exposed 
and  observed  by  him."  —  Wright,  1893. 

When  Mr,  Holmes  visited  this  place,  the  gravel  bank  had 
been  so  altered  by  the  removal  of  material  for  railway  ballast 
that  he  was  compelled  to  study  parts  several  feet  from  where 
the  implement  was  obtained  ;  but  the  general  character  of 
the  whole  mass  was  so  uniform  that  he  felt  justified  in  certain 
inferences  concerning  the  manner  in  which  it  may  have  reached 
the  spot  where  foimd.  The  publication  of  his  report  brought 
the  following  criticism  from  Professor  Wright. 

"In  the  case  of  the  discovery  at  Newcomerstown,  Mr,  Holmes  is 
peculiarly  unfortunate  in  his  efforts  to  present  the  facts,  since,  in  en- 
deavoring to  represent  the  conditions  under  which  the  implement  was 
found  by  Mr.  Mills,  ho  has  relied  upon  an  imaginary  drawing  of  his  own, 
in  which  an  utterly  impossible  state  of  things  is  pictured.  The  claim  of 
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Mr.  Holmes  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  is  that  possibly  the  gravel 
in  which  the  implements  were  found  had  been  disturbed.  In  some 
cases,  as  in  Little  Falls  and  at  Madisonville,  he  thinks  the  implements 
may  have  worked  dOwn  to  a  depth  of  several  feet  by  the  overturning 
of  trees  or  by  the  decay  of  the  tap-root  of  trees.  A  sufficient  answer  to 
these  suggestions  is,  that  Mr.  Holmes  is  able  to  find  no  instance  in  which 
the  overturning  of  trees  has  disturbed  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  more  than 
three  or  four  feet,  while  some  of  the  implements  in  these  places  had 
been  found  buried  from  eight  to  sixteen  feet.  Even  if,  as  Mr.  Cham- 
berlin  suggests,  fifty  generations  of  trees  have  decayed  on  the  spot 
since  tlie  retreat  of  the  ice,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  that  would  help 
the  matter,  since  the  effect  could  not  be  cumulative,  and  fifty  upturnings 
of  tliree  or  four  feet  would  not  produce  the  results  of  one  upturning  of 
eight  feet.  Moreover ,  at  Trenton ,  wliere  the  upturning  of  trees  and 
the  decaying  of  tap-roots  would  have  been  as  likely  as  anywhere  to  bury 
implements,  none  of  those  of  flint  or  jasper  (which  occur  upon  the  sur- 
face by  tens  of  thousands)  are  buried  more  than  a  foot  in  depth ;  while 
the  argillite  implements  occur  as  low  down  as  fifteen  or  twenty  feet. 

"To  discredit  the  discoveries  at  Trenton  and  Newcomerstown,  Mr. 
Holmes  relies  largely  upon  the  theory  that  portions  of  gravel  from  the 
surface  had  slid  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  terrace,  carrying  implements 
with  them,  and  forming  a  talus,  which,  he  thinks,  Mr.  Mills.  Dr.  Abbott, 
and  the  others  have  mistaken  for  undisturbed  strata  of  gravel.  In  his 
<Irawings  Mr.  Holmes  has  even  represented  the  gravel  at  Newcomers- 
town  as  caving  down  into  a  talus  without  disturbing  the  strata  to  any 
great  extent,  and  at  the  same  time  he  speaks  slightingly  of  the  promise 
which  I  had  made  to  publish  a  photograph  of  the  bank  as  it  really  was. 
In  answer,  it  is  sufficient  to  [refer],  first,  [to]  the  drawing  made  at 
the  time  by  Mr.  Mills,  to  show  the  general  situation  of  the  gravel  bank 
at  Newcomerstown,  in  which  the  implement  *  *  *  was  found;  and, 
secondly,  [to]  an  engraving  from  a  photograph  of  the  bank,  taken  by 
Mr.  Mills  after  the  discovery  of  the  implement,  but  before  the  talus  had 
obscured  its  face.  The  implement  was  found  by  Mr.  Mills  with  its  point 
projecting  from  a  frcsli  exposure  of  the  terrace,  just  after  a  mass, 
loosened  by  his  own  efforts,  had  fallen  away.  The  gravel  is  of  such 
consistency  that  every  sign  of  stratification  disappears  when  it  falls  down, 
and  there  could  be  no  occasion  for  a  mistake  even  hy  an  ordinary  observer, 
while  Mr.  Mills  was  a  well-trained  geologist  and  collector,  making  his 
notes  upon  the  spot."  —  Wright,  2nd.,  XIII. 

Part  of  Mr.  Holmes'  conclusions  wtre  based  upon  certain 
observations  whicb  are  thus  stated  :  — 

"  At  Warsaw,  in  Coshocton  Counly,  fifty  miles  west  of  New- 
comerstown, I  visited  an  exposure  of  gravels  in  a  railway  cutting,  the 
conditions  being  almost  identical  wiili  those  at  Newcomerstown.  The 
terrace,  as  in  the  other  case,  hns  been  occupied  by  Indian  flint  workers, 
and  being  in  the  proximity   of  extensive   flint   quarries,    there   is   much 
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refuse  of  manufacture.  ♦  •  ♦  The  redistributed  deposits  along  the 
ba^^  of  llie  stetrp  slope  were  well  reset,  and  from  llicsc  1  obtained  a 
number  of  fiaked  fliiU:>;  bcvenil  of  wlikli  were  firmly  imbedded,  and 
two  of  tlieni  were  removed  from  the  gravel  with  &omc  difficulty  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  pick,  uiic  twcnly-livc  and  the  otticr  twenty-seven  feet 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  terrace.  *  *  *  In  a  case  like  this  even  ihc 
expericnecd  scientific  obscr\'er.  whose  attention  had  not  been  definitely 
called  to  the  nature  and  far-reaching  significance  of  such  finds,  might 
fruni  a  casual  observation  have  recorded  ihe  discovery  of  one  or  more 
of  these  objects  from  the  gravel.  •  "  *  These  specimens  were  in  the 
gravels,  firmly  imbedded,  and  (o  all  appearances  this  particular  portion 
of  the  deposit  was  tn  a  normal  condition."  —  Holmes,  Ohio.  167. 

In  summing  up  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  claim  of 
great  aiitiquity  for  these  tbret  specimens.  Mr.  Iktlnies  coii- 
cludcs  :  — 

'*Tl»  finds  are  not  demonstrably  iniplcmenls  but  have  the  char- 
acteristics rather  of  rejects  of  manufacture."  —  Holmes,  Ohio,  170. 

The  next  discovery  of  this  diaracter  is  reported  as  follows. 
.It  seems  convincing ;  but  there  has  been  no  discussion  of  it. 

"Below  Brilliant,  Jefferson  County.  Ohio,  a  very  fine  remnant  of 
high-level  river  terrace  ranges  from  sixty-five  to  eighty  feet  almve  low 
water.  Excavations  in  this  terrace  to  a  depth  of  forty-three  feet  show  it 
to  consist  of  interstraiified  sand,  fine  gravel,  and  clay  iti  small  quantities, 
all  with  rare  exceptions  cross-bedded.  Coarse  gravel  h  found  at  the 
top  of  the  terrace;  but.  except  for  two  or  three  feet  on  top,  only  rare 
pieces  of  gravel  occur  of  more  than  one-half  cubic  inch  in  size.  At  the 
southern  end  of  this  terrace  1  found  a  plainly-marked  but  rude  fiint  im- 
plement imbedded  in  the  freshly  exposed  face  of  the  stratified  sand 
and  gravel,  under  about  eight  feet  of  undisturbed  cross-bedded  strati- 
fication, only  the  point  of  the  implement  showing  on  the  perpendicular 
face  of  the  excavation.  The  condition  of  the  stratification  in  alt  of  the 
superincumbent  eight  feet,  which  was  closely  examined  by  me.  was  such 
as  to  convince  nic  that  the  implement  was  not  intrusive,  but  had  bei-n 
de^stied  with  the  remainder  of  the  material  from  the  terrace. — Sam 
Huston."  —  Wright,  1895,  condensed. 

Finally  New  London,  Huron  county,  yiitlds  several  spec- 
imens found  under  circumstances  which  are  difficult  to  explain 
on  any  hy]K)thesis  that  does  not  assign  to  llieni  an  extreme  age. 
Chief  in  interest  is  one  bearing  no  resemblance  whatever  to  any- 
thing ordinarily  classed  as  paleolithic,  but  presenting,  neverthe- 
less, stronger  proof  of  the  existence  of  man  in  Ohio  before  the 
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close  of  the  glacial  period,  than  does  any  of  the  other  imple- 
ments recorded.     An  abstract  of  the  evidence  is  given. 

"Mr,  E.  E.  Masterman,  of  New  London,  Ohio,  found  a  grooved 
stone  axe  two  miles  from  that  town,  at  a  depth  of  twenty-two  feet.  The 
upper  eight  feet,  from  the  surface,  was  a  very  firm  clay,  yellow  above 
and  blue  below,  with  small  stones;  under  this  were  thirteen  feet  of  silty 
material,  very  tough  toward  the  bottom  and  requiring  the  use  of  a  pickaxe 
for  its  removal.  Interbedded  in  this  were  streaks  of  sand  one  or  twb 
inches  thick.  Last  was  about  one  foot  of  coarse  gravel,  yielding  water, 
and  containing  some  small  subangular  stones.  Beneath  all  this  was  a 
very  tough,  blue  clay  impervious  lo  water.  Imbedded  to  about  one-half 
its  thickness  in  this  last  clay,  lay  the  implement.  It  is  a  grooved  stone 
axe  four  inches  long,  two  inches  wide,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  thick. 
It  is  made  of  the  hard,  banded,  green  slate  so  common  in  the  drift  of 
some  parts  of  Ohio.  It  is  deeply  weathered  and  pitted,  so  that  on  the 
surface  it  looks  like  a  piece  of  ordinary  "rotten  stone' ;  this  weathering 
extends  lo  the  very  middle,  there  remaining  only  a  trace  of  the  original 
stone  retaining  the  green  color  and  hardness.  Concentric  limonite  stains 
furnish  conclusive  proof  that  the  whole  process  has  taken  place  since 
the  stone  received  its  present  form.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
produce  such  an  implement  fraudulently.  It  was  deposited  when  the  thin 
gravel  bed  in  which  it  lay  was  formed,  as  it  lay  directly  upon  the 
boulder  clay.  The  natural  surface  is  a  plain,  with  no  quarry-face  or 
water-course  within  a  long  distance.  The  thin  streaks  of  sand  in  the 
clay  absolutely  preclude  any  supposition  that  the  ground  had  been 
previously  disturbed,  while  the  great  depth  (twenty-two  feet)  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil  passed  through  exclude  all  other  theories  that  have 
been  advanced  in  similar  cases  to  account  for  the  presence  of  imple- 
ments in  glacial  gravels,  such  as  falling  into  cracks,  rotten  root  holes, 
etc.  If  there  is  no  other  origin  or  date  for  the  fine  clay  and  streaks  of 
sand  that  overlie  it  than  that  which  assigns  them  to  late  glacial  time 
then  the  tool  must  be  set  down  to  the  same  epoch  and  must  be  considered 
the  work  of  glacial  man."  —  Claypole,  304,  ct  scq.,   condensed. 

"  The  geological  situation  at  New  London,  Ohio,  is  this:  The 
watershed  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Ohio  is  but  a  few  miles 
to  the  south,  and  drains  to  the  north  through  the  main  valley  of  Ver- 
million River.  The  land  about  New  London  is  level  for  several  miles, 
and  is  about  two  hundred  feet  below  the  simimit  of  the  watershed. 
There  is  no  opportunity  for  any  disturbances  to  have  occurred  sub- 
sequent to  the  glacial  period ;  but  in  the  retreat  of  the  ice  from  the 
watershed  a  temporary  glacial  lake  doubtless  occupied  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley  of  Vermillion  River,  emptying  its  waters  into  a  tributary  of 
the  Mohican,  and  thence  into  the  Muskingum  and  the  Ohio.  But  this 
lake  evidently  did  not  exist  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

"  Heretofore  numerous  flying  reports  of  the  discovery  of  imple- 
ments in  the  glacial   till   have  been  made,    but  this  is  the  first  instance 
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where  the  evidence  has  seemed  in  itxU  altogether  convlrtcing  and  satis- 
factory." —  Amcr.  Nat.,  October,  1896,  784. 

Such  is  the  evidence  offered  so  far,  of  paleolithic  man  la 
Ohio  ;  five  specimens  from  four  localities.  The  New  London 
ax  is  neolitliiu  in  form,  material  and  finish  ;  no  relic  of  the  sort 
has  ever  been  exhibited  or  reported  as  occurring  with  the  pal- 
eolithic objects  of  Europe,  and  it  differs  from  modern  axes  in 
no  other  respect  than  its  extreme  alteration  from  weathering. 
Even  if  the  latter  condition  is  due  to  greater  energy  of  chemical 
elements  in  the  earth  surrounding  il,  the  great  depth  at  which 
it  was  found  and  the  apparent  integrity  of  overlying  strata, 
afford  better  evidence  of  its  antiquity  tliat  can  be  claimed  for 
the  chipjjed  objects.  The  unbroken  layers  above  the  latter, 
though  verj'  strong  testunony  in  their  favor,  do  not  constitute 
positive  proof.  When  a  bank  or  face  is  formed  by  excavation, 
erosion,  or  otherwise,  in  a  glacial  deposit,  it  is  quite  jKJssiblc 
for  a  mass  of  sand,  clay  and  gravel  to  fall  or  slide  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  level  without  in  the  least  disturbing  the  regular  ar- 
rangement of  the  strata.  A  good  example  of  this  was  shown 
some  years  ago  in  a  gravel  pit  at  Weaver's  Station  in  Darke 
county.  The  workmen  came  to  a  thick  layer  of  fine  sand,  about 
fifteen  feet  belnw  the  surface,  which  they  dug  out  as  far  as  they 
could  reach  with  tlicir  shovels  leaving  a  cave  or  recess  beneath 
the  undisturbed  strata  above.  With  the  next  period  of  wet 
weather  this  mass  .silipped  down  so  gradually  that  although 
the  bottom  was  pushed  out  far  enough  to  cover  the  track  at  its 
base,  there  was  n'ol  the  slightest  crack  in  the  upper  part  along 
a  distance  of  more  than  thirty  feet.  Roth  ends  of  the  dis- 
lodged mass,  however,  were  so  broken  as  to  resemble  ordinary 
talus.  If  by  any  chance  a  worked  stone  found  its  way  into  the 
cavity  left  by  the  workmen,  it  may  some  day  come  to  light  and 
furnish  f>rima  facie  evidence  of  glacial  man  in  a  new  locality. 

During  his  explorations  in  a  mound  27  feet  high,  in  Florida, 
Mr.  Moore  found  trouble  bccatise 


"So  great  was  the  heiRht  of  tlie  monnd  that  frequent  slides  of 
masses  of  sand  were  unavoidable,  and  thus  exact  depths  of  objects  found 
were  often  unobtainable,  though  at  times  close  estimates  were  to  be  had 
since  sfcliofis  of  the  mound,  sliding  down  a  few  feet  as  a  whole,  retained 
ilicir  inicgrity.  holding  undisturbed  human  remains  and  associated  objects." 
—  Moore.  Duval.  33. 
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An  object  found  in  the  vicinity  of  a  stream,  at  a  depth  less 
than  the  bottom  of  its  bed,  is  not  to  be  acceptcfl,  no  matter  what 
its  form  or  its  situation,  as  unquestionably  the  handiwork  of 
])a)eolithic  man.  A  ImjIc  cut  in  a  bank  by  one  lluod  will  often 
be  fille<i  by  the  next  one;  and  in  a  short  time  this  place  can 
hardly  be  disliiiguislicd  from  the  natural  deposits  around  it.  A 
layer  of  compact  materia!  may  be  left  standing  as  a  shelf  on 
which  caving  banks  above  will  pile  malterial  that  will  soon 
become  equally  soHd.  Either  process  may  be  repeated  in  the  same 
spot:  and  surface  specimens  can  easily  be  carried  into  such 
places  and  buried  from  sigiit.  Furthermore,  the  streams  in 
the  glaciated  districts  of  Ohio  have  worn  their  beds  from  the 
level  of  the  highest  terraces  bordering  them,  to  tliat  at  \vhicli 
they  arc  now  found ;  this  erosion  was  much  more  rapid  in 
former  limes  than  at  present.  The  shifting  of  sudi  streams 
from  side  to  side  of  the  alluvial  lamh  Ihnnigh  whicli  they  flow 
is  also  quite  rapid  in  some  cases;  it  being  not  unusual  for  a 
river  or  creek  to  change  its  course  scores  of  yards  in  a  single 
generation,  cutting  away  the  eartli  on  one  side  and  filling  it  in 
at  a  lower  level  on  the  other.  With  a  rapid  current  to  carry 
away  The  detritus,  a  stream  will  in  this  manner  often  produce 
a  nearly  vertical  bank  to  the  lop  of  any  terrace  against  which  it 
may  impinge  ;  and  when  it  again  makes  its  way  toward  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  valley,  denudation  will  give  to  this  bank  a  slope 
whose  inclination  will  deix-nd  u[K>n  tlie  character  of  the  ma- 
terial and  the  length  of  tinte  given  to  atmosplieric  agencies  for 
their  action.  These  alteratioiiii  have  been  coHiinually  in  prog- 
ress since  dramage  was  established  along  its  present  hncs.  The 
terraces  with  a  thickness  of  fifty  feet  or  more  along  our  rivers 
and  creeks  owe  their  tonnaiion  to  precisely  the  same  causes 
that  are  daily  creating  the  minor  bars  along  the  shores  of  these 
streams  ;  the  diflference  is  merely  in  the  diminished  forces  now 
at  work.  The  most  skillctl  glacialist  is  liable  to  be  deceived  by 
the  arrangement  of  secondary  terraces.  It  will  be  apparent 
iherefore,  that  great  caution  is  to  be  exercised  by  those  who  are 
seeking  for  paleolithic  implements;  many  things,  as  mdicaled 
above,  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  There  are  various 
ways  in  which  a  stone  implement  that  was  once  on  top  of  the 
ground,  or  in  the  soil  near  the  top,  may  now  be  found  in  clean 
gravel   much  below  the  present  surface,  some  distance    fron» 
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the  nearest  stream  or  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  it;  or 
may  be  covered  by  a  mass  of  earth  nearly  equal  in  thickness  to 
the  highest  gravel  bank  whose  foot  is  reached  by  the  water. 
The  discovery  of  an  ini|ilcment,  no  matter  how  rudely  finished, 
under  such  circumstances,  Is  by  no  means  to  be  accepted  as  in- 
dubitable evidence  that  man  existed  in  that  locality  durinj»  (glacial 
floods.  To  establish  beyond  controversy  the  fact  of  human 
existence  during,  or  at  the  close  of,  tJie  glacial  period,  it  must  be 
siiown  that  these  implements  are  scattered  promiscuously 
throughout  gravel  which  has  remained  as  it  was  originally  de- 
posited ;  and  it  is  necessarj*  to  prove  incontestably  that  the 
gravel  or  sand  in  which  the  specimen  occurs  still  retains  the 
exact  position  and  cfjndition  in  which  it  was  laid  down  at  the 
beginning.  The  latter  fact  can  he  determined  only  by  geologists 
who  have  made  a  close  and  careful  study  of  such  deposits  in 
ever)'  phase  of  their  complicated  structure. 

The  question  must  remain  an  open  one  until  the  claims  of 
those  who  advocate  an<l  those  wfin  deny  that  man  lived  in  Ohio, 
or  in  America  for  that  matter,  while  the  ice-.sheet  heUl  dominion, 
are  less  open  to  dispute  than  ihev  arc  at  pre.scnt.  Ever  should 
every  assertion  yet  made  of  discoveries  in  the  drift  be  substan- 
tiated, the  age  of  man  would  not  be  carried  to  such  a  remote 
time  as  many  assume. 

"  Not  a  few  cases  have  been  brought  forward  in  which  human  relics 
have  been  found  in  such  asstxiation  with  glacial  dcpojiits  a^^  tn  point 
sirongly  to  the  conclusion  that  both  were  of  the  same  age.  But  in  all 
these  ca^es  the  depo-.its  in  qucf^tiuti  belong  Ii>  the  %'ery  latest  siat^es  of 
the  Glacial  era  and  were  the  work  of  ihc  retreating  ice  i,ir  even  of  the 
torrents  that  flowed  from  it  after  the  area  in  which  the  remains  were 
found  had  been  left  bare.  Conseiiuently,  if  ever>'  otic  of  thfsc  cases  was 
logically  unassailable,  and  its  evidence  positively  conclusive,  the  only 
inference  would  be  that  man  was  a  dcni/en  of  North  .^n1cr^ca  during  the 
final  withdrawal  of  the  ice.  that  he  himg  Esquimaux-like  on  its  borders 
and  followed  it  as  it  withdrew  to  the  northward.  Of  any  rarlicr  date 
than  this,  therefore,  for  man  itt  North  America  we  have  no  evidence 
whatever."  — Claypole.  302. 

It  is  probable  tliat  reports  of  discoveries  of  this  diaractcr 
will  multiply  with  the  increase  of  excavations  of  glacial  deposits  ; 
there  are  many  persons  who  are  given  to  such  "  practical  jokes  " 
as  making  false  statements  regarding  circumstances  under  which 
specimens  are  foimd,  or  deftly  concealing  desirable  objects  in 
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places  where  they  are  being  sought.  Nor  is  it  at  all  difficult  to  find 
a  lalxjring  man  who  will  embrace  tlte  opponunity  of  adding  a 
dollar  lo  his  day's  wages  wlien  he  can  get  it  by  sticking  into 
the  sand  at  the  l»ottoin  of  a  cellar  or  cistern  a  rude  specimen 
which  he  has  picked  up  on  the  surface,  and  calling  the  attention 
of  a  collector  lo  it.  All  the  greater  need.  then,  for  one  to  whom 
may  not  have  been  afforded  the  opportunity  for  a  large  field 
of  study,  to  be  chary  of  hasty  deductions.  Such  practices  are 
by  no  means  uncommon  or  of  recent  origin :  early  in  the  cen- 
tury the  same  warning  was  uttered. 

"  That  sonie  persons  have  purfrosely  lost  coins,  roedals,  etc.,  etc,  in 
caven  wjiicli  tlicy  kin-w  were  at>aut  to  be  cxplured:  or  deposited  them  in 
tumuli,  which  Uiey  knew  were  about  to  l>c  opened,  is  a  well-known  fact 
which  has  occurred  at  several  places  in  the  western  country." — At 
water,  ISO- 
There  is  one  question  which  has  never  been  answered  in 
a  satisfactory  manner ;  namely,  how  did  these  relics  get  to  the 
places  where  they  are  found?  The  sharp  angles,  unworn  facets, 
and  general  "  new  "  appearance  of  such  specimens  as  that  from 
Madisonville,  prove  them  never  to  have  been  subjected  lo  the 
abrasion  which  rounded  the  quartz  and  diorite  pebbles  associated 
with  them.  If  it  be  claime<]  that  they  were  lost  at  or  near  the 
spots  where  we  find  them,  huw  are  we  to  account  for  the  losers 
being  on  the  icy  waters?  Certainly  no  people  able  to  manufac- 
ture boats  of  any  kind  would  have  failed  to  make  tools  with  whicli 
the  boats  could  be  constructed.  Aquatic  animals  could  not  be 
reached  from  the  shore  ;  and  while  some  land  animals  may 
have  fled  to  the  water  when  wounded,  and  their  bodies  been  car- 
ried out  of  reach,  .some  trace  of  their  bones  must  survive  along 
with  the  weapon  lo  which  tlieir  death  was  due.  None  have  been 
reported.  Neither  has  any  trace  of  a  habitation  been  found. 
In  warm  countries  naked  savages  may  rove  at  will,  subsisting 
on  natural  products  of  the  soil  and  such  animals  as  they  can 
knock  over  with  clubs  ;  but  living  at  the  foot  of  a  glacier  they 
would  require  shelter  and  clothing  more  substantial  tlian  could 
be  prepared  with  these  rudely  chipped  flints.  If  they  had  better 
tools,  we  should  find  them  ;  if  they  had  not.  we  can  not  under- 
stand how  ihcy  lived  in  their  frigid  climate.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  these  be  surface  specimens  that  have  in  some  mysterious  way 
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made  their  way  into  the  earth,  why  do  we  not  find  more  of 
them  ;    and  why  do  we  not  fin<J  finished  articles  as  well? 

There  arc  continual  repons  tn  newspapers  and  other  pub- 
lications regarding  the  uccurrcncc  of  some  object  or  other  at  a 
very  great  depth  or  under  circumstances  which,  if  true,  would 
set  it  back  to  a  very  remote  date.  Many  of  them  are  as  well 
authenticated  as  stories  of  finding  alxiriginal  relics  in  the  drift. 
As  examples,  a  few  quotations  follow,  whose  authors  were  toler- 
ably accurate  observers  and  who  would  indorse  no  statement  of 
whose  truth  there  seemed,  to  them,  to  be  any  rt-asonahle  doubt. 
It  is  safe  to  assert  tliat  in  every  case  such  as  these  some  signifi- 
cant fact  has  been  overlooked,  which  would  explain  in  a  rational 
manner  ihe  seemingly  marvelous  discovery.  If,  however,  the 
reports  be  correct,  some  of  them  are  far  more  remarkable  than 
the  discovery  of  palcoHths  or  any  other  implements  under  any 
depth  of  gravel. 

Schoolcraft  refers  to  "the  discovery  (Vfore  1818]  of  a  small  antirjue- 
shaped  iron  horsc-shoc,  found  twenty-five  f«t  below  the  surface  in  grad- 
ing one  of  the  strttts  Ipresumahly  at  Marietta],  and  the  blunt  end.  nr 
stump  of  a  irec,  at  another  locality,  at  the  depth  of  ninety-four  feet, 
together  with  marks  of  the  cut  of  an  axe,  and  an  iron  wedge." —  School- 
craft, 17. 

"At  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  six  or  seven  [large  sea-shellsl  were  found 
buried  in  the  snil,  btneiiitli  the  parallels  of  the  great  work.  They  were 
at  a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet  in  river  alluvium."  —  Whittlesey,  Works.  19. 

Schoolcraft  reports  that  at  Shawneciown  salt-works  a  pot 
of  8  or  lo  gallons  capacity  was  found  at  a  depth  of  8o  feet- — 
Drake :  Ab.  Races,  62. 

Short  quotes  a  statement  of  Dr.  Funiess ;  — 

"Near  Wayncsville,  Ohio  about  ihe  year  1P24.  on  lop  of  the  hill  on 
the  east  side  of  the  I^iMle  Miami  River  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  stream."  a  wolMisRcr  "at  tlie  depth  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet 
came  In  a  dark  mould  aboiu  two  feet  deep,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a 
thimble  and  a  piece  of  coarse  cloth."  "The  removal  above  after  passing 
through  the  soil  consisted  of  solid  clay  of  a  yellowish-brown  color."  — 
Short.  126. 

It  is  stated  that  Dr.  Edward  Orton  believed  the  fin<l  au- 
thentic ;  though  no  explanation  is  forthcoming  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  these  articles  may  have  reached  the  place  where  found. 

"  Dr.  McMurtrie  relates  in  his  'Sketches  of  Louisville'  that  an  iron 
hatchet  was  found  beneath  the  roots  of  a  tree  at  Shippingport,  upwards 
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of  200  years  old."    He  mentions  "that  walls  of  brides  and  hewn  stones 

liave  been  discovered  in  the  western  coonlry" — presumably  prehistoric. 
These  were  "about  18  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground;"  wliile  the 
discoverers  "who  carac  upon  them  in  digging"  were  examining  their  find 
"water  broke  Jn  upon  them  and  they  were  obliged  to  make  a  hasty 
retreat."  — Drake:  Ab.  Races,  62. 

In  the  excavation  nf  the  Louisville  canal  "the  workmen  came,  at 
the  depth  of  fourteen  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  calcareous  rock  to  a 
brick  hearth,  covered  with  what  appeared  to  be  the  remains  of  charcoal 
and  ashes." — Schoolcraft,  20. 

"Col.  C.  C  Jones,  of  AuRUsia,  Cieorgia,  recorded  the  finding  of 
M)me  rudely-chipped,  triangular-shaped  implements  in  Nacoochee  valley, 
which  in  material,  m.inncr  n£  construction,  and  in  general  appearance,  so 
nearly  resemble  some  of  the  rough,  so-called  flint  hatchets  belonging  to 
the  drift  tj-pe  thai  they  might  very  readily  be  mistaken  the  one  for  the 
other.  A  cutting  had  Iicen  made  through  the  soil  and  the  underlying' 
sands,  gravels,  and  boulders  down  to  the  bed-rock.  Renting  upon  this. 
at  a  depth  of  some  nine  feet  from  the  surface,  were  the  three  implements 
described.  Hut  the  great  terminal  moraine  lies  more  than  four  hundred 
miles  away  to  the  north,  and  con*equcnrly  these  objects  dci  not  fall  within 
our  definition  of  true  paleolithic  iniptenient^.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  in  a  less  degree  of  the  implements  discovered  in  the  gravels  and  clays 
of  the  valleys  of  the  James  River."  —  Winsor:  Histoo".  1.  ^■1.  con- 
densed. 

"C.  T.  Wiltheiss  incloses  testimony  of  A.  J.  Tcmpleinn  and  Joseph 
Dcfrecs  with  reference  to  finding  two  tablets  in  a  gravel  bank  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  Piqua.  Ohio,  on  the  land  of  Wilson  Morrow.  One 
of  these  tablets  was  16  feet  from  the  surface,  which  was  covered  with  four 
feet  of  loam.  On  the  surface  of  the  object  wore  'characters'  and  in 
the  center  lead  was  inserted.  The  second  was  found  the  next  day  in 
the  loose  pravel  which  had  caved  down."  —  Sm,  Kep.,  1881,  Editor'^ 
abstract 

Wiltheiss  was  a  inan  of  more  than  ordinal^'  intelligence, 
a  close  observer,  and  was  firmly  convinced  that  these  tablets  were 
found  in  undisturbed  earth  at  llie  depth  tncntiont-d.  The  Iead» 
however,  is  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  not  prehistoric. 

"  In  the  State  of  Ohio,  near  Oiilticothe,  was  found  a  stump,  with 
the  marks  of  an  axe  upon  it.  !)0  feet  below  the  surface." 

•■  In  the  summer  of  1819,  not  far  from  Franklinlon.  on  the  Scioto, 
in  digging  a  well,  after  (he  workman  had  descended  sixty  feet,  he  found 
a  piece  of  brass,  the  remains  of  a  boiler,  and  a  part  of  a  tree,  which  had 
been  partly  burnt."  —  Haywood,  SOi. 

This  may  be  ono  of  the  stumps  referred  to  in  the  next  ex- 
tract :  although  the  author  says  they  "  were  found  at  the  depth 
of  sixty  feet,  in  digging  a   well." 
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"One  wTitcr  has  iaid,  ihat  tlicy  had  evidently  been  cut  Uy  a  metallic 
instrument — ^that  the  marks  of  an  axe  were  visible,  and  that  chips,  in  a 
state  of  perfect  preservation,  were  tound  on  and  near  them.  Another 
has  stated  that  the  rtist  of  iron  was  seen  on  them :  and  a  third  has  affirmed 
that  an  axe  was  found  near  them.  Neither  of  these  statements  is  true." 
—  Bunict,  Letters,  36. 

This  story  is  like  that  of  '*  the  three  black  crows."  Dr. 
Edward  Orton  stated  that  the  chips  were  not  made  by  any  in- 
strument, but  resulted  from  the  gimwing  of  the  (extinct)  giant 
heaver, 

"I  have  seen  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  on  the  ban1<s  of  the  Ohio  River, 
fire  hearths  more  aiicicni  than  ilic  earthworks  al  that  place." —  Whittlesey, 
Relics,  135. 

The  correctness  of  this  statement  is  very  doublftjl.  Fire- 
places and  a.sh-lwds  are  not  at  alt  uncommon  alimg  the  hanks  of 
the  Ohio,  at  varying  depths  beneath  the  surface,  but  they  are  in- 
variably in  ground  that  is  subject  to  overflow  and  gradually  in- 
creasing in  elevation.  They  are  never  observed  in  the  higher 
terraces  when  these  are  encroached  upon  by  the  river.  The 
fact  that  human  remains  of  any  sort  are  found  at  a  lower  level 
than  the  earth-works,  does  not  mean  for  them  a  greater  age, 
unless  they  are  in  the  same  terrace  on  which  (he  earth-works 
stand ;  and  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  fire  places. 


This  chapter  will  be  closed  with  an  abstract  of  the  most 
remarkable  report  upon  discoveries  of  this  nature  tliat  has  ever 
been  published. 

"At  Blue  Banks,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  abo^e  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  there  arc  many  old  fireplaces,  •  •  *  They  ocenr  at  various  levds, 
from  near  the  top  of  the  bank  to  about  thirty  feet  beneath.  At  one  point 
there  are  seventeen  different  levels  on  which  they  are  visible.  There  are 
three  different  clas-scs  of  these  fireplaces.  Those  on  the  lower  levels  show 
only  a  burned  streak  of  clay  from  five  to  eiRht  feet  in  diameter,  with  but 
a  slight  concavity,  on  which  arc  found  ashes,  charcoal,  hurned  stones  and 
bones,  with  an  occasional  fr.nfinicnt  nf  pottery,  composed  of  broken  stone 
and  clay.  At  about  twenty  feet  down  ihcy  are  most  nnmrrous,  and  many 
of  them  are  from  one  to  three  feet  detrp,  and  are  lined  with  flat  stones. 
The  clay,  outside  the  stone,  1>e.-irs  evidence  of  intense  heal.  In  some 
instances  they  are  nearly  filled  with  ashes  and  charcoal.  The  pottery  from 
within  them  is  composed  of  shell  and  clay.  Above  the  latter  level,  while 
not  so  numerous,  they  are  more  interesting,  from  the  fact  that  more  or 
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less  fine  relics  arc  obtained  from  them.  Tbey  arc  only  slightly  concave, 
and  mixed  with  the  ashes  arc  stunvs  broken  by  tlic  action  of  tire,  bones  of 
various  kinds — some  calcined,  arrow-bcadi),  drills,  stone  and  hematite 
cells,  slonc  pipes,  perforated  slonca  called  »liutllc>i,  and  much  broken  pob' 
Icry — niaiiy  pieces  being  uieely  ornauienlird  wilh  liue:»,  etc.  These  old 
fireplaces  •  ♦  •  extend  along  tip  the  river  at  intervals  for  twenty-eight 
miles.  ♦  •  •  About  two  miles  below  the  mtmih  of  llic  Scioto,  there 
are  also  a  few  of  them  exposed,  at  u  depth  of  from  fifteen  to  Iwemy  feet. 
They  are  generally  called  'ovens';  this  probably  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  clay  around  the  basin-<i)iapc(l  beds  is  burned  so  hrtrd  that  the 
water  often  washes  them  out  in  large  pieces,  and  when  a  half  section  of 
one  of  them  is  exposed  it  looks  like  a  large  clay  kcllle.  •  •  •  The  first 
occupants  used  stone  in  the  ninniif.iclitrc  of  their  pottery.  They  were 
succeeded  by  others  who  used  shell,  who  in  turn  gave  way  to  people  using 
atone.  The  latter  seem  to  have  occupied  the  ground  for  only  a  brief  period 
when  they  were  displaced  by  those  using  alicll.  In  the  adjoining  fields, 
however,  both  kinds  of  pottery  are  found  Intcrraingled."  —  Lewis. 

The  foregoing  statement  impresses  one  as  being  a  record  of 
actua.1  conditions,  carefully  studied.  Yet  tlicre  is  not  the  slight- 
est evidence  of  any  such  fire-jjlacL's  as  those  described.  More 
tlian  that,  the  character  of  the  formation  in  which  they  arc  said 
to  occur,  is  such  as  to  refute  the  idea  lliat  they  ever  existed. ' 
"  lilne  rianks  "  is  a  mass  of  clay  which  successive  floods  have 
deposited,  a  little  at  a  tinie,  in  a  shallovi'  gulley  or  a  little  bay 
cut  out  at  some  former  time  by  swirls  and  eddies.  Such  deposits 
are  found  by  the  hundred  along  the  Ohio.  They  also  fill  aban- 
doned jiortiuns  of  beds  of  small  streams  which  have  made  new 
channels  for  themselves  in  the  alluvial  earth.  Generally,  but 
not  always,  these  clay  cores  are  covered  with  more  or  less  soil. 
They  almost  invariably  extend  below  water  level,  so  that  even 
at  the  river's  lowest  stages  no  other  material  than  clay  is  to  be 
seen  ;  while  at  either  side  of  the  intrusive  deposit  a  stratum  of 
gravel  and  sand  tinderlies  the  silt. 

Careful  examination  of  the  "  Blue  Banks  "  formation  over 
evcrj-  foot  of  its  exposed  surface,  fails  to  reveal  a  trace  of  the 
features  claimed  by  Lewis.  The  clay  is  tamiiiated  or  llnnly 
stratified,  and  checkered  by  extremely  fine  crevices,  many  of 
them  requiring  close  scrutiny  to  detect.  Percolating  water, 
charged  with  iron  leached  from  the  clay,  has  partially  followed 
these  crevices,  partly  spread  itself  out  on  more  compact  layers. 
Where  the  inchided  mineral  has  been  re-dc]TOsitc'd,  it  stains  the 
«arth  yellow,  brown,  or  red.  exactly  simulating  the  effect  pro- 
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duccd  by  burning.  In  many  cases  concretionary  action  has  given 
curved  outlines  to  the  discolored  earth  ;  and  when  the  deposit 
is  very  heavy  it  may  form  a  clay-ironstone,  which,  as  it  dries, 
breaks  into  angular  plates.  These  features  could  be  mistaken 
for  fire-pits  and  stone  linings. 

The  whole  deposit  is  |>cnetralcd  here  and  there  by  roots 
of  ancient  sycamores  and  cotton-woods,  which  are  quite  black, 
as  is  usual  in  such  circumstances;  while  pnlcs  of  leaves,  accu- 
mulated on  the  bottom  and  afterwards  covered  by  mud,  are 
macerated  and  carbonized  imtil  they  closely  resemble  powdered 
charcoal. 

There  are  no  ashes  ;  but  there  is  a  grayish  sih,  fine  as 
flour,  which  is  so  like  them  as  to  deceive  any  one  not  familiar 
with  it.  In  fact,  many  mounds  which  are  reported  as  consisting 
largely  of  "  ashes  "  arc  composed  of  this  claj-ey  silt 

The  works  of  art  come  from  the  surface  of  the  terrace. 
When  the  upper  portion  of  the  bank  caves  down  the  relics  go 
with  it  ;  and  the  current  washing  away  the  loose  fine  loam, 
leaves  them  in,  or  on,  the  more  soli<i  eanh  settHng  on  the  shore. 
Into  this  they  are  forced  by  the  weiglit  of  compact  masses, 
containing  at  times  several  hundred  cubic  feet,  hvhich  ^lide 
down  bodily  at  every  flood.  Or  they  may,  by  the  same  means, 
be  covered  to  a  considerable  depth  and  long  afterward  revealed 
by  erosion. 

A  vertical  distance  of  thirty  feet  from  the  terrace  surface 
at  *'  Blue  Banks  "  can  be  seen  only  when  the  Ohio  is  very  low. 
At  a  good  boating  stage,  that  is  for  seven  or  eight  montlis  in 
the  year,  at  least  one-half  of  the  face  of  the  clay  bank  is  covered 
by  water.  Much  more  of  it  must  have  been  submerged,  then, 
in  past  times  when  the  bed  of  the  stream  had  not  scoured  out  to 
its  present  deptli. 

Whatever  may  be  the  basis  of  the  statements  quoted,  it  is 
absolutely  certain  thai  no  sign  is  now  visible  of  fire-places  in 
these  clays  ;  nor  of  any  worked  objects  except  such  as  may  have 
fallen  from  above  and  become  imbedded  in  tlie  manner  here 
described. 

If  the  asserted  conditions  were  true  of  any  part  of  the 
"  Blue  Banks "  deposit  that  has  been  destroyed  by  the  river, 
then  we  must  concede  that  men  familiar  with  all  phases  of  a  life 
out  of  doors  would  make  camps  on  clay  which,  when  wet,  is  as 
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slippery  as  soap;  that  they  would  establish  them  where,  at  first, 
a  very  slight  rise  in  the  river  would  cover  the  site ;  that  they  would 
continue  to  utilize  the  same  spot  year  after  year,  possibly  for  cen- 
turies, in  periods  of  low  water,  and  that  intervening  freshets 
would  deposit  a  thin  layer  of  clay  over  each  successive  level  of 
occupancy  without  displacing  even  the  ashes  and  charcoal  left 
on  it ;  that  through  all  this  unknown  length  of  time  there  was  an 
absolute  sameness  of  pottery,  and  toward  the  upper  part,  of  man- 
ufactured articles  identical  with  surface  finds  belonging  to  mod- 
ern Indians ;  and,  finally,  that  they  would  camp  in  such  a  place 
when  gravel  beaches  and  firm,  dry,  level  terraces  offered  ideal 
camping  facilities  within  a  few  rods  in  either  direction. 

There  seems  to  be  an  error  of  observation,  such  as  is  liable 
to  befall  any  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  Ohio  at  all  seasons 
and  in  all  its  stages. 
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THKOklES  OF  THE   ORIGIN   AND   MIGRATIONS   OF 
THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS 

Natives  of  North  Antrrica.  Conjectures  as  to  their  Origin,  Ways  tn 
which  the  New  World  might  have  tteen  Peopled  from  the  Old. 
Poisibly  a  Distinct  I'ariety.  Apparently  of  Great  Antiquity. 
Jfvnads  in  the  Eastern  Jtetnisphcre.  0/  I'ariaui  Ages.  Widely 
Distributed.  Probable  Initial  Seat  of  American  Aborigines.  Lines 
of  Migration.    Suggestions  as  to  Lineage  of  Mound  Huitders. 

IT  scarcely  falls  within  the  province  of  this  volume  to  dis- 
cuss the  orig^jjial  setileiiicnt  uf  America ;  yet  i1  may  not  be 
amiss  to  touch  on  the  subject.  Among  the  numerous 
unsolved  problems,  concerning  which  tlie  field  arcliasologisi 
is  expected  to  enlighten  ihc  public,  there  is  no  oilier  upon 
which  information  seems  more  desired  The  questions  "Where 
did  the  Indians  come  from?"  and  "Who  were  the  Mound 
Builders?"  arc  more  frequently  asked  than  any  others.  It  is 
tiafortunatc  that  we  are  not  yet  in  position  to  make  more  than 
a  guess  —  and  only  a  plausible  guess  —  at  an  answer;  but  such 
is  the  case.  Pages  could  be  filled  with  a  list  of  authors  who 
have  advocated  theories  based  on  resemblances,  most  of  which 
possess  no  especial  significance.  Too  often  their  produc- 
tions are  incoherent  collections  of  irrelevant  facts,  ingeniously 
woven  together  with  uncertain  traditions,  and  colored  by 
vague  descriptions  borrowed  from  imaginative  travelers.  A 
sample  of  this  style  of  literature  is  furni^thed  by  one  writer 
who  is 

"  AslonislieJ  and  (jTfllifictl  no  discovcriiiR  a  MrtkinR  simibrily 
between  ihe  fac-siniile  nf  (he  ancietxt  Briton's  style  of  wrilinji  and  rhat 
found  in  the  moiuid  al  Clrave  Creek.  Although  there'  are  but  few  char-ic- 
lers  on  the  flat  stone  found  in  the  monnd  at  Grave  Creek,  yel  several  of 
that  few  exactly  resemble  some  of  those  in  the  Stick  Book  [alphabet]  of 
(he  ancient  Britons.  Perhaps  tlie  former  was  composed  a!  a  time  when  the 
emigrant  Britons  in  this  conntry  hid  partially  lost  the  mode  of  writing 
previously  prevalent  in   Britain.     There  arc  other  striking  facts  which 
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seem  to  prove  that  the  ancient  Britons  first  peopled  this  country.  Ancient 
mounds,  walls,  embankments,  and  parallels,  such  as  are  found  in  this 
country,  exist  throughout  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales.  The 
Picts  painted  themselves  in  different  colors,  like  the  aborigines  of  this 
continent.  The  ancient  British  Druids  were  buried  in  mounds.  Among 
the  ornaments  worn  by  the  British  Druid  was  one  like  the  ordinary  plum- 
met-stone of  the  Indians.  In  our  mounds,  grates  or  fireplaces  are 
disco%-ered  containing  charcoal  and  partially  burnt  human  bones.  The 
British  Druids  burnt  human  beings  in  the  performance  of  their  rites."  — 
Levering,  407,  condensed. 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  describe  Welsh,  Scandinavian, 
and  Roman  remains  found  in  various  parts  of  North  and  South 
America,  even  stating  that  "many  fragments  of  Roman  armour 
have  been  found  here." 

One  author  is  satisfied  that  the  inscriptiims  accompanying 
the  "Cremation  Scene"  on  the  Davenport  tablets  are  Hittite ;  but 
naively  adds 

"  It  may  be  some  time  yet  before  our  knowlfdgc  of  the  Ilittite  lan- 
guage will  enable  us  tn  arrive  at  perfectly  accurate  translations  of  the 
inscriptions."  —  Campbell. 

.Anolhor  lias  discovered  that 

"The  Moliar-.'!:  lndi:ins  hart  a  tradition  among  them,  respecting  the 
Welsh,  and  nf  tju-ir  iiaving  been  cut  off  by  llie  Indians  at  the  falls  of 
the  Ohio.  Col.  Joseph  Hamilton  Daviess  *  *  *  mentions  this  fact 
and  of  the  Welshmen's  bones  being  found  on  Corn  Island."  "Some 
hunter,  many  yvar-^  apn.  informed  me  of  a  tombstone  lieing  found  in  the 
southern  jiart  of  Indiana,  with  initials  of  a  name,  and  1186  engraved 
on  it."  —  Hinde,  374. 

This  tradition  and  tombstone  he  explains  as  follows: — 

"It  is  a  fact  that  the  Welsh  under  Owen  ap  Zuinch,  in  the  twelfth- 
century,  found  their  way  to  the  Mississippi,  and  as  far  up  the  Ohio  a& 
the  falls  of  that  river  at  Loui.sville,  where  tlicy  were  cut  off  by  the  Indians ; 
ollicrs  ascended  the  Missouri,  were  either  captured,  or  settled  with  and 
hunk  into  Indian  habits.  Proof;  In  IVOO.  six  soldiers'  skeletons  were 
dug  up  near  Jeffersonvillc :  each  skeleton  had  a  breast  plate  of  brass,  cast, 
with  the  Welsh  coaf  of  arms,  the  MERMArD  and  harp,  with  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, lit  substance,  "virtuous  deeds  meet  their  own  reward.'"  — 
Hinde,  373. 

Conflicting^  theories  as  to  northern  and  southern  origin  are 
happily  reconciled  in  the  next  extract,  by  the  ingenious  ex- 
pedient of  setting  up  another  migration  or  two. 
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"  While  Baron  Humboldt,  whose  researches  entitle  his  conclusions 
to  great  weight,  regards  the  Tolieca,  and  other  more  ancient  tribes  whose 
names  arc  prcscn-cd  in  Central  American  tradition,  as  northern  invaders 
of  the  vale  of  Anahuac,  Mr.  Squier,  whose  opportunities  were  perhaps 
equally  good,  believes  they  emanated  from  regions  still  further  south. 
Both  may  be  right;  and  if  we  conceive  of  a  race  and  civiliEation  cxihting 
at  some  more  remote  period  than  Humboldt  takes  into  account,  extending 
their  settlements  through  Texas  and  up  the  Mississippi  and  to  its  tribu- 
taries, and  afterwards  dispossessed  and  driven  out  by  a  great  wave  of 
invasion  from  the  north,  of  which  the  Toltccs,  Olmccs.  and  other  tribes, 
Ictl  the  N-an.  many  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  inquiry  are  removed. 
We  are  then  remanded  to  Mexico  and  Central  America  *  "  *  as  the 
fountain-head  of  the  Mound-Builders'  civilization.*'  —  Hosea,  Mounds,  71. 

TIlis  is  quite  simple;  ami  "if  wc  conceive"  a  few  more  things 
and  apply  theni  where  they  are  neeiJetl,  all  the  other  "difficulties 
attending  the  inquiry"  can  be  very  easily  '*reinovcd.*' 

Dr.  Crookshanks  "once  saw  a  paddle  which  had  been  brought 
from  the  I'acific,  probably  from  the  l-'eegee  isles,  which  was  al- 
most coveretl  witli  hferciglyphlc  cliaracters  [similar]  to  those  on 
the  dubs  of  the  Caribs,  *  *  the  ruins  of  Falenqtie,  *  * 
and  the  Peruvian  jars.  All  these  indicate  to  me  something  of 
Egyptian  character,  and  tlie  Mexican  idols  and  other  sculpture. 
*  *  as  well  as  others,  *  *  partake  of  the  same."  He  the« 
shows  how  voyagers  to  the  Cape  do  Verde  Islands  would  drift 
to  the  Caribljean  Sea.  He  sees  not  only  Egyptian  and  Phenician 
art;  hut  finds  in  Chili  "evidence  of  both  dreck  and  Latin  origin." 
After  giving  various  good  reasons  for  the  decay  of  cities,  he 
says, 

"The  ToUecs,  after  inhabiting  their  country  for  over  four  centuries, 
were  dispersed  about  eight  hundred  years  ago  in  consctiucnce  of  death 
and  pestilence.  Now.  it  wuuld  be  a  nio$l  extravagant  supiiositton  that 
llic  whole  nation  were  cut  off  by  these  causes.  .\  goodly  number  of  them 
would  still  have  rctnained.  and  had  il  not  been  for  their  cowardly  fatatum 
— the  fear  of  like  disaster  in  lite  unfortunate  place — they  mighl  and  would 
have  relumed  to  tlieir  ancient  dwellings.  AH  nations  in  a  savage  state 
are  fatalists  to  ^nch  a  degree  that  if  they  have  bad  luck  in  any  way  at 
any  (own  or  habitation,  they  abandon  it.  and  can  never  be  persuaded  to 
return  and  rcinhabit  il.  This  may  afford  a  probable  reason  •  •  ♦  for 
the  desertion  of  the  forts  and  emUrnkmcnts  in  Ohio  and  the  adjacent 
states.  The  stone  >lrticlnres  and  sculptures  identify  the  southrons  with 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  mounds  and  earthen  embankments  the  northerner* 
with  the  Tartars  and  other  northeni  .^^latics.  It  is  not  less  probable 
that  these  al»andoned  their  intrenchnienls  in  consequence  of  contjuest. 
death  or  pestilence,  than  that  the  Toltecs  should;  and  possibly  some  oE 
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them  in  succession,  made  several  fons.  and  siKcessively  abandoned  ihem 
for  like  cauMs,  and  became  wandering  hordes  until  the  country  became 
covered  wilh  liniltcr;  lltcn  every  tree  became  an  Indian's  fort.  |Hc  docs 
not  concern  himself]  whether  this. great  and  civili/cd  people  migrated 
to  Mexico,  or  wlwlher  the  Mexicans  exirndcd  their  conqiicits  and  colon- 
izations here.  I  hchcvc.  they,  on  this  continent,  formed  two  diMinct 
racc&:  the  one  from  Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean  Renerally,  partly  by 
way  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  principally  hy  (hat  of  the  straiti  of  Gibral- 
tar; the  other  from  Asia  by  Hchring's  straits.  These  may  have  ama^ 
gamated.  Some  idols  and  other  remains  rIvc  some  reason  to  suspect 
this;  but  tlio  [Cincinnati  tablet]  is  not  .imnng  these  indications;  the  fiiturcs 
on  it  arc  not  hieroglyphics;  there  i&  too  mtich  of  sameness  to  indicate 
ideas." — Crookshanks,  4V2. 

In  book  I,  of  his  "Aboriginal  Races  of  North  America",  Dr. 
Samuel  CI.  Drake  rivcs  an  excellent  summary  of  literature  up  to 
about  i8fio  concerning  the  primitive  itiliabitanis  of  America.  We 
find  that  as  far  back  as  1637  Thomas  Morton  attempted  to  demon- 
strate tiie  Indians  could  not  he  descended  from  the  Tartars 
Asia;  because  "it  is  not  like  that  a  people  well  enough  at  case, 
will,  of  their  own  accord,  undertake  to  travel  over  a  sea  of  ice." 
But  he  thinks  they  may  have  come  from  the  scattered  Trojans^ 
though  he  does  not  explain  why  the  'J'rojans  would  lie  any  more 
"like"  to  come  than  would  tlie  Tartars.  He  also  finds  great  simil- 
arity between  the  Indian  languages  and  the  Greek  and  Latin — -' 
which  only  proves  that  he  knew  very  little  about  the  former.  Dr.] 
Wiliiamsnn  in  his  historj''  of  North  Carolina  (no  date  given)  hs 
no  doubt  the  Indians  of  South  America  are  descended  frnni  th* 
Hindoos.  They  could  not  have  come  from  the  north,  he  thinkSij 
because  the  South  American  Indians  are  unlike  those  of  th« 
north.  Father  Venegas  C 1758)  after  many  years  residence  amor 
California  Indians  fails  to  find  any  knowledi^'e  among  them  as  to 
the  particular  country  from  \vhich  they  may  have  come,  nor  can 
Ik"  discover  any  evidence  connecting  them  with  Asians.  William 
Wood,  in  1633.  says  the  language  of  the  Kew  England  tril)es  is 
peculiar  to  themselves,  havin-^  no  conneaion  with  the  refined 
tongues;  he  disputes  the  idea,  even  llien  iircvalenl.  that  ihey  are 
descended  from  the  Jews  merely  because  some  of  their  words  re-" 
semhle  Hebrew.  By  the  same  rule,  he  says,  they  could  be  proven 
descended  from  various  other  jieoples.  Mr.  Josselyn,  in  1638.  finds 
the  Indians  speaking  the  language  of  the  Tartars,  whom  they 
also  resemble  in  complexion,  shape,  habit,  and  manners.     Rev., 
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Thomas  Thorowgood,  in  1652,  "proves"  the  Indians  are  descend- 
ed from  the  Jews.  Roger  Williams  believed  the  same.  Cotton 
Matlier.  in  1702,  is  satisfied  that  the  Indians  are  Sc>thians  whom 
the  Devil  decoyed  to  this  countr>-  to  keep  them  away  from  relig- 
ious teaching'.  Adair,  who  lived  among  the  Southern  Indians 
for  forty  years  prior  to  1775.  published  a  voluminous  work  to 
prove  the  Tndian  languages  and  customs  are  the  same  as  tliose 
of  the  Jews ;  and  Dr.  Boudinot,  in  hts  "Star  in  the  West"  iden- 
tifies to  his  entire  satisfaction  the  Indians  with  the  Ten  Lost 
Tribes  of  Israel.  This  theory  was  ridiculed  as  far  back  as  1680, 
by  Hubbard  in  his  History  of  New  England;  he  finds  only 
fortuitous  resemblances.  Voltaire  can  see  no  reason  why  the  In- 
dians should  be  derived  from  anywhere;  they  are  native  to  the 
soil  as  are  the  buffalo  or  the  btavcr.  Dr.  S.  L.  Mitchell  of  New 
York,  traces  their  descent  from  the  northeastern  nations  of  Asia, 
because  they  are  of  the  same  color.  A  contributor  to  Dr.  Rees's 
Encyclopedia  thinks  "it  would  be  surprising  indeed  that  one-half 
of  our  planet  should  have  remained  without  inhabitants  during 
thousands  of  years,  while  the  other  half  was  peopled."  Dr.  Mc- 
Culloh,  in  his  Aboriginal  History  of  .America  (i82<j).  apparently 
takes  all  sides  of  the  question,  and  ends  where  he  began.  Lord 
Kaimcs.  in  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man  (1774),  not  only 
finds  several  arguments  that  Indians  are  not  descended  from  any 
people  in  northern  Asia  or  Europe,  but  believes  that  America 
has  not  been  peopled  from  any  part  of  the  old  work!.  Dr. 
Swinton,  in  the  .\ncient  Universal  History,  thinks  Phenicia  and 
Egypt  too  far  away  to  have  furnished  colonists  to  America;  con- 
sequently it  was  peopled  from  northeastern  Asia.  Dr.  Cabrera, 
of  New  Guatemala,  in  his  history  of  the  .Xmericans  ( 1822)  is  very 
confident  that  Hienicians  built  the  city  of  Palcnque  in  Central 
America.  Dc  Witt  Clinton  (1818).  thinks  the  ancient  works  in 
this  country  are  similar  to  remains  in  Wales,  attributed  to  the 
Romans;  also,  that  the  Danes  as  well  as  tlic  nations  erecting  our 
fortifications  were  of  Scythian  origin — Scythian,  according  to 
Pliny,  meaning  all  nations  in  the  north  of  .\^ia  aiul  Europe.  There 
is  a  very  full  account  of  various  stories  concerning  red-haired 
while  Indians  who  speak  Welsh  ;  supposed  descendants  of  Madoc 
or  Medoc  who  sailed  west  from  Wales  alw>ul  1170  and  was 
never  afterwards  heard  of.  "  Printed  books.  "  in  Welsh,  were 
carefully  preserved  by  these  Indians ;  unfortunately  for  this  part 
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of  the  story,  printing  was  not  invented  until  long  after  Madoc's 
time.  Persons  competent  to  decide  hare  investigated  this  subject 
thoroughly,  and  found  nothing  whatever  to  substantiate  any 
theoi^-  of  Welsh  colonization. 

A  summan-  and  discussion  of  the  \-anous  theories  conceming 
the  manner  in  which  America  received  its  earliest  inhabitants  is 
zlsc-  sriven  in  "Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  Coast*  i  H.  H.  Ban- 
croft. I.  chap.  I.)  and  a  condensed  resume  in  "North  Americans 
of  Artiquity"  (Shon.  chap.  III.  k  A  few  faas  will  be  stated 
which  show  the  possibihty  of  foreign  people  reaching  .\merica 
without  intending  it :  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  beyond 
a  sha'jow  of  doubt  the  settlement  of  America  took  place  long 
before  any  vessels  were  made  of  a  size  that  would  encour- 
age voluntaiy  ocean  \oyages :  and  such  wanderers  as  might  be 
cast  adhere  would  soon  be  absorbed  by  the  native  population  and 
leave  little  if  any  trace  of  their  presence. 

The  Gull  Stream  and  the  trade  wind>  carriei  Coluir-bu?  and  Cabnl 
tc  Brazil:  and  it  i;  only  I.->iP  mile?  from  Cape  Frio  :o  Airica.  (.Short, 
-W  •     I:i    forty-one   instance?    between    1752   ar.J    IfTj.    Japanese    innks 

mere  c£.-:  tipcn  0M7  coast.  Thtre  i?  "a  record  of  <"-ver  one  hundred 
;:— ::ir  ::-a;:ers."  i  H.  H.  Bancroft  V,  51-4. »  .\:  lea?:  one  Japanese 
"Tt:"-  ,  LV.'z?  (ir::::::g  ten  months,  reached  ihc  Santiwich  Islands.  — 
Wr.y-^-er 

■  Thtre  are  two  strange  and  sclitan-  being?  [on  Fi;i  Inland]  who 
ha-.e  :-::7.c  from  an  unknown  country  and  speak  an  unknown  language. 
Thty  -Atre  picked  up  Ly  a  passing  vessel  many  hundreds  of  miles  from 
any  kn'.-wn  land.  tJoatirz  in  the  -a:ne  tiny  cari  e  in  which  they  had  been 
V.'-y.'-T.  ■■"'.  Vj  sea.  They  hsii  lived  on  s!:ej!-rish  and  a  few  coci^anuts  as 
\>f:-'.  :hfcy  could,  and  v. ht::  f-.ur.d  were  but  ^kin  and  b:nc.  Xo  one  f:ould 
'zrAtr-'.ZTA  -Aha:  :hey  <£:■'..  :^r.':  \V.i\  have  ntvcr  T:amed  their  country; 
f.r  ::'  they  have,  the  name  d.^e^  n jt  cirre^p-i-nd  wiih  that  of  any  island 
en  ary  chart."  —  Forbes .   77. 

''A;  the  present  day.  natives  of  the  South  Pacific  Islands  undertake. 
■A::h""  a  compas-.  and  successfully,  long  voyages  which  astonish  even 
a  reg'j'ar  Jack-tar.  who  is  not  often  astoni.hed  at  anjihing."  —  Le- 
'.£::-:.   71-J. 

■"  In  the  -.vir.ter  of  H-"-?  I  saw  two  Japanese  who  had  l>ecn  wrecked 
■n  a  :"n-:  near  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  de  Fuca:  and  if  thej*  had 
*^en  dressed  :n  the  same  manner,  and  placeil  with  the  Chinook  slaves 
v.hoie  hfsdi  are  t.--\  nsttcntd  I  could  not  have  discovered  the  difference." 
—  Sch-xJcraft.    Hi^:.:r>-.    I.  217. 

In  l--"^?  a  Japanese  :i:nk-.  with  nine  cf  the  crew  still  alixx.  reached 
the_  Sin-iwich  I-Iand-  after  dri:':i:^c  eleven  months.  .About  the  same 
time  a  similar  boat  landed  near  Cape  Flatter^'.     Chinese  boats,  also,  have 
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been  driven  to  the  nortliwest  coast;  and  articles  have  been  floated  from 
this  coast  to  Katiai.  (Sillig.)  In  1&43,  a  Chinese  junk  was  losi  on  the 
coast  of  Oregon.  Three  young  men  were  saved,  taken  to  England, 
educated,  and  sent  hack  to  their  country.  Previous  to  that  date  Chinese 
vessels  had  been  wrecked  ufKjn  this  coast.  —  Gray.  40. 

After  showing  tlie  resemblance  of  certain  forms  of  art  in 
Queen  Charlotte's  Island  tothosf  in  Mexico  and  Centra!  America; 
the  striking  similarity  of  various  manufactured  objects  in  present 
use  among  tJic  Haidas  ami  the  Maoris;  and  the  total  di (Terence 
in  language  and  ceremonial  objects  belonging  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  tribes  and  those  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains; — Thomas 
gives  his  endorsement  to  the  theor)*  that  the  same  races  or 
peoples  whp  in  early  preliistoric  times  extended  their  migrations 
over  the  Polynesian  Islands  from  some  unknown  source,  may  liavc 
worked  their  way  directly  across  the  Pacific  to  the  shores  of 
America. — Thomas,  Origfin. 

Wickersham  admit.s  the  truth  of  all  the  evidence  atlduced  by 
Thomas ;  shows  that  there  is  very  much  more  than  the  latter  has 
presented ;  then  describes  the  trend  of  the  Pacific  currents,  and 
contends  that  exactly  the  contrary  of  Thomas's  argument  is 
probably  the  truth — that  is,  that  tlic  Northwest  Pacific  Coast  of 
America  was  peopled  from  Asia,  mainly  from  Japan,  by  means 
of  the  Japan  Current,  and  that,  missing  the  coast,  derelict  t>arks 
or  craft  were  carried  onward  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
thence  to  Polynesia.  He  cites  various  authorities  and  occurrences 
in  proof. — Wickersham. 

Catlin  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  with  all  their  im- 
provements in  I)oats  and  oilier  facilities  for  navigation,  and 
with  some  idea  of  the  trade  that  is  to  be  carried  on,  Asians  do 
not  at  this  day  cross  to  Alaska.  (Catlin,  Rambles,  314. 1  But  he 
fails  to  give  any  reason  why  they  should  do  so ;  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  them  in  their  own  countr\*  which  is  in  no  wise  inferior 
to  Alaska:  and  the  traders  come  to  them  with  all  they  need. 

It  is  asserted,  also,  that  .Vmerica  may  have  been  settled  by 
Europeans  who  made  their  way  to  Iceland,  thence  to  Greenland, 
and  so  to  Labrador  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  was  accom- 
plished in  the  tenth  century*  by  Lief  Ericson.  I'ntil  the  time 
of  the  Norsemen  there  was  no  vessel  capable  of  making  headway 
against  the  Gulf  Stream  and  weathering  north  Atlantic  storms. 
As  to  the  Welsh,  this  is 
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"A  tale,  which  the  knowledge  ere  h3\-c  acquired  of  the  various  Indian 
tiations  and  of  their  dialects  has  set  at  rest."  —  Gallatin.  135. 

For  most  writers,  Bdiring's  Strait  has  from  remotest  times 
been  a  feiT>'-way  for  Asian  emigrants  to  America. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  approximate  the  period  of  the  world's  history 
in  which  the  migration  niu$t  have  takcD  place  (across  Behrtng'&  Strait). 
No  doubt  it  was  in  a  remote  age.  before  the  old  world  peoples  had  devel- 
oped their  present  or  even  historic  peculiarities  and  types  of  civilization."' 

—  Short.  611. 

"  The  Scyths  of  Herodotus  have  disappeared  from  the  face  of 
Europe,  and  many  have  »upiK>!>ed  lliat  they  found  a  refuge  in  .\merica. 
They  ccrlaiiily  had  many  of  tlic  habits  and  customs  of  the  Indians  of 
the  plains.  •  •  •  They  were  always  in  condition  to  emigrate,  the  only 
motive  being  the  improvement  of  their  condition.  But  would  ihejr 
voluntarily  move  through  the  vast  and  desolate  region  of  Siberia  ta 
Behring's  Strait,  abandoning  their  llocks  and  herds    «    •    •    ^nd  horses?" 

—  Foster.  3»i. 

It  is  true  that  Eskimo  and  other  natives  pass  safely,  at  cer-' 
tain  seasons,  from  one  continent  to  the  other;  but  this  affords  no 
evitlence  that  people  unaccustomed  to  boats  would  risk  the  pas- 
sage. It  is  incredible  that  pastoral  or  agricultitral  barbarians 
would  suddenly  abandon  those  pursuits  for  a  hfc  devoted  to 
fishing  and  hunlinjj.  Yet.  in  the  case  of  any  people  of  central  or 
southern  Asia,  we  must  either  suppose  l]its  to  have  hapi>ened,  or 
admit  a  very  slow  movement  toward  the  north  and  east,  beginning 
far  back  of  the  Scnhians  or  any  other  historic  race. 

"Concerning  the  Aleutian  Islands,  we  know  by  the  evidence  of  lan- 
guage and  archeology,  that  they  were  dm  peopled  from  America  and  not 
from  .'^sia  [.And  further]  we  know  that  Siberia  wa^  not  peopled  till 
late  in  Neolithic  limes,  and  what  h  more,  that  the  vicinity  of  [Rehring] 
Strait  and  the  whole  coast  of  Alaska  were,  till  a  ver>-  modem  geologic 
period,  covered  by  enormous  glaciers  which  have  prevented  any  commu- 
nication between  the  two  continents."  —  Brinion,  Race,  20  and  21. 

The  Serpent  Mound  has  given  rise  to  two  widely  different 
views  concerning  the  migrations  of  its  builders. 

"  All  through  Mexico  the  Favorite  subject  for  the  Toliec  or  Aztec 
sculptor  was  the  serpeni.  generally  the  rattlesnake.  •  •  •  We  have 
already  observed  the  same  disposition  to  sculpture  the  rattlesnake  among 
the  Mound-builder>.  In  ibe  great  serpent  (in]  Adams  County.  Ohio,  we 
find  a  striking  analogy  to  the  tendency  of  Mexican  art.  ♦  •  •  The 
part  which  the  serpent  synilwl  plays  in  the  M)uth  and  east  Asiatic  sculpture 
and  mythology  is  well  known:    *    *    *    it  occupied  a  place  equally  int- 
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portant  amon^  Nahitas  and  Hindoos.  Tlie  great  scrpcni  in  Ohio  may  be 
a  connecting  link  between  ihc  art  of  both  Mexicans  and  Asiatics." — 
Shon,  418. 

"  The  facts  (that  an  effigy  >onicwhat  similar  to  the  Serpent  Moitnd 
had  been  discovered  in  Scotland]  would  indicate  that  serpent  worship 
in  Ohio  had  come  from  Great  Britain  and  had  been  Urst  introduced  by 
tlie  mound  builders.  I'oKsibly  the  serpent  worship  in  Mexico  may  have 
been  introduced  from  tlie  other  side  by  way  of  Polynesia." — Pcct, 
Anier..  I,  84. 

It  is  a  demonstrated  fact,  however,  tliat  trc'cs  and  serpents 
were  once  worshipiKcl  or  at  least  held  in  hi^Ii  veiieralion.  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 

"If  it  should  rarn  out  that  these  [the  serpent  mound*;  and  figures] 
are  really  retire  sen  tat  ion«  of  the  great  serpent,  and  that  this  worship 
is  indigenous  in  the  New  World,  we  arc  thrown  back  on  the  doctrine 
that  human  nature  is  alike  everywhere,  and  that  man  in  hke  circum- 
stances and  u-ith  a  like  degree  of  civilization  does  alway*  the  same 
things,  and  elaborates  the  same  beliefa,"— Kergusson,  3d. 

"Reduced  to  a  similar  situation,  their  wants,  tlicir  de.sircii.  their 
enjoyments,  still  continue  the  .same :  and  the  influence  of  food  or  climate, 
which,  in  a  more  improved  sLiie  of  society,  is  su-spcndcd  or  subdued,  by 
so  many  moral  causes,  most  powerfully  contributes  to  form  and  to  main- 
tain the  national  character  of  Barbarians."  —  Gibbon. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Scythians  and  other  Asiatics 
may  have  reached  America  aloiiy  a  route  which  offered  more 
genial  climatic  conditions  than  that  by  way  of  Rehring's  Strait. 
Because  skull-flattening  is  (or  was)  practised  on  the  east  border 
of  EiirojK-,  in  western  America,  and  in  Polynesia.  Short  con- 
cludes that 

"  It  originated  among  the  wild  hordes  of  the  northern  steppes  of 
Asia.  *  ♦  *  This  fact  is  suggestive  of  a  remote  intercourse  Itctwccn 
people  separated  by  seas  and  mountains,  if  it  docs  not  servx  as  an  argument 
tor  the  unity  and  common  origin  of  the  human  family."  —  Short.  163. 

But  we  are  still  confronted,  under  this  supposition,  with  the 
difficulty  of  understanding  how  or  why  "wild  hordes"  would  make 
their  way  from  frigid  jilains  through  a  populateil  region,  to  tro|)- 
ical  islands.  Neither  do  we  fimi  any  assistance  in  his  suggestion 
that  the  numerous  remains  of  Pol^-nesia  may  indicate  that  at  one 
time  there  was  a  much  larger  area  of  land  above  the  water  than 
is  now  apparent.  If  such  were  the  case  since  the  bniltlings  were 
erected,  whose  ruins  are  now  to  be  found,  it  would  seem  that 
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similar  rnnaina  mnst  exbt  bclc7  the  prysenr  sea-iercL 
have  not  been  reported. 

Muon  ihmri  how  2  pnnc^Te  a^iiitrr  -ri^d  tn-r»i  frnn  tae  Ti—*?!— 
Ocean  :r>  America.  — -f**^  pr^^cc:  y*'-tVy.-a'  a^i  --'■— ar^  -^joiiirjjfts.  and 
airing  itjc  ?r*T«:t  cra.ital  Iiraa.  Tbev  -viclc  fmi  :n  'rf^-  £aT;:r:  Aa 
ai.nattxsx.  ir^.ii  i-irpjiij.  in  :he  »atsr  i=<i  :c  ^it  !aad.  I:  l=  tae  xoorucsc 
po-.-iihie  t'i.t:*^,  ':ic:-?  on  a  jr^:  r^cle  ::'  -J:e  eari  Tie  jres«ir  sairres, 
ail  lions;  :h:i  r„cte.  -ra»-d  i«a  ;;t=-=e75  ya.ar  hi  j=?"-h,  thaa  the 
*ii-tance  -.e^rar:r^  azy  cce  i;"j.-'i  ir-.c  rr.^  -eiz  zz  :i:e  ':=e  or  nngn- 
uon,  T'r:*;  ''Xffan  crrrea:*  a=<i  the  -wirci  fiver  -jx  eait-bccz^  nzYigatar, 
and  CTj-ili^e  the  ternperanre.  Sri:h  r:-grar>:xij  =0.7  have  ffj-- tii-j>^f  far 
tfct.T;.=A-^i  r,i  jfusi.  irir^.r^  everj  je^tie  :f  eaiterr.  an.i  iccrbera  Asa 
2rA  of  Poiyr.tria  to  Asienca-  "Every  cce  g:  tze  izfi^iitrial  anii  esdioic 
am  here  can  be  rnaidbed  by  oce  £roa  Asia  or  Qceanica."  "AH  ia- 
tell:g*r.r  tra-elera  are  atnsdc  «:ib  ibe  5rn::"ta.-t:y  exiicns  betwera 
ocr  Kc^.t  Ci:Ait  Iniiianj  and  existing  eastern  Aaiaoa."  Tbe  aotbar 
"<ieiir»s  to  lay  a^i<le  •  ■  •  any  irg^aeaa  rdyiag  cpoc  cocriaeiits 
thai  hare  diTappearcd.  trpon  7'jyages  acro-ri  the  protocn<i  iea  wrioct  f^x:*! 
or  mr.t;'/e.  opon  rhe  acdderzial  -vacding  of  joiks.  or  iip<:c  die  ainles^ 
mirAtriTi^  of  Eo^t  :ribei.  Thc*e  nzay  aZI  have  criterec!  =:tj  the  prroleni 
of  the  iTjorigina;  life  of  Arnerica,"  F-naI!j.  he  beiieres  rhar  A=:erxa  was 
*enled  by  people  who  were  being  di-perfeii  i.-j-x'.j  by  nanral  canses, 
atA  who  vere  led  m  this  direction  beca:iic  it  oaered  lew  obsadcs  and 
n-.ari7  idvintagea.  —  ilaion:  Migraucc. 

In-ieed.  it  the  subject  be  fclloweri.  we  will  find 

'■  There  \\  cot  a  race  of  eastern  Aiia  —  5:\<r:ar:.  Tartar,  Qnnese, 
JifAnc-f:.  Ifalay,  with  the  Polrr.i'iz.r.~ — -ihich  hii-  =oc  been  cbimed 
an  diTCOvereri,  mtending  or  accirienta!.  of  A— e— can  -h-:re~.  or  as 
pfyifer.i-ori.  rry^<rc  or  '.e-i  perfect  or  r^riiote.  of  A—ericas  pc^-ple* :  and 
thert  :-.  r.'".  g'>yl  rea^^n  »-hy  ar.y  or.e  ■-■:  theni  zr^j  not  hare  dooe  all 
that  :*  tiAinied.''  —  Win-or,  History.  I.  oS*. 

The  same  claim  has  been  made  i':r  the  N'orse.  Danes.  Irish. 
fia-/i*j»^,  V.'elsh.  JcAS.  Romans.  Greeks.  Phenicians.  Carthagini- 
an,-,.  K;.';.ptian5,  Guanche=  or  ihe  Canar>-  Ulan-li.  and  even  Ethio- 
pian- :  itomi-ilriven,  on  voyages  of  exploration,  hunting  for  gold, 
or  \rr^.^\\fA  by  i^jne  other  rr.otivei  to  cross  unknown  seas.  Not 
rxiriifrnt.  with  exiTting  lands  to  proWde  settlers,  sc-me  writers 
have  'r/oV^d  ronrin^mts  now  buried  beneath  the  sea :  as  Atlantis, 
zrA  a  gr*at  a>nt!nent  in  the  Pacific  represented  by  \-arious  archi- 
pela^''jes.  Any  «ea-faring  race,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  may 
have  rea/:hed  America  from  either  direction,  under  three  condi- 
tions— namely,  favorable  winds,  of  sufficient  duration;  vessels 
Etrong  enough  to  resist  any  storm  thej-  were  destined  to  en- 
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counter ;  and  a  food  supply  adequate  to  support  the  crews  until 
they  could  reach  land.  It  remains  to  be  proven  whether  there 
was  ever  such  a  concurrence  of  conditions  prior  to  the  tenth 
century. 

On  the  other  liand  tticre  are  not  wanting  assertions  that  the 
American  Indians  are  indigenous  to  the  soil,  as  Voltaire  says, 
"like  the  buffalo  or  the  beaver."  It  is  rather  singular  that  two 
authors.who  have  labored  faithfully  to  connect  them  with  the 
Old-World  races,  should  end  by  saying: — 

"  tf  tliis  continent  was  peopled  !iy  migration  from  the  Old  World, 
it  most  have  been  at  a  period  far  remote,  and  at  a  time  when  mankind 
was  anacquainled  with  the  use  of  iron.  ♦  »  •  The  entire  absence  of 
all  the  domesticated  animals  in  North  America,  when  first  known  to 
the  white  man.  and  of  the  domestic  cereals  of  the  Old  World,  would 
lead  to  the  inference  that  if  this  continent  was  peopled  from  Asia,  it 
mu5t  bare  been  at  a  period  far  more  remote  than  is  embraced  in  the 
received  chronology,  and  when  society  was  in  a  purely  hunter  state."  — 
Foster.  SS^  and  335. 

"  The  most  persistent  investigation  has  failed  to  disclose  any  marked 
resemblance  between  the  architecture,  art,  religion,  and  customs  of  the 
North  Americans  considered  is  a  whole  and  of  any  old  world  people:"^ 
Short.  519. 

J.  W.  Powell  says 

"On  this  subject  Ithc  study  of  physical  characteristics  of  diffcrdit 
races]  there  has  been  much  research;  *  *  *  but.  the  more  thorough 
the  investigation,  the  firmer  is  the  concliuton  that  the  aboriginal  peoples 
of  America  cannot  be  allied  preferentially  to  any  one  branch  of  the  human 
race  in  the  Old  World."  "  The  American  Indian  did  not  derive  his 
forms  of  government,  his  industrial  and  decorative  arts,  his  languages, 
or  his  mylholugical  opinions  from  the  Old  World,  but  developed  tliem 
in  the  New.  Man  thus  seems  to  have  inhabited  the  New  World  through 
all  the  lost  centuries  of  prehistoric  lime."  "  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  tribes  of  the  Occident  have  ever  commingled  with  the  tribes  of  the 
Orient  •  •  •  The  occupancy  of  America  by  mankind  was  anterior  to 
the  development  of  arts,  industries,  institutions,  langiuges  and  opinions: 
the  primordial  occupancy  of  the  continent  antedates  preseni  geographical 
conditions,  and  points  to  a  remote  time,  which  can  be  di.icoyercd  only 
by  geological  and  biological  investigation."  "  Throughout  North  and 
South  America  •  •  •  a  vast  system  of  distinct  languages  was  found, 
usually  so  unlike  each  other  that  they  did  not  furnish  a  method  of 
communication  between  different  peoples.  Of  such  languages  some  hun- 
dreds are  well  known.  *  *  *  We  are  therefore  forced  to  conclude 
•  •  •  that  the  tribes  inhabited  this  hemisphere  anterior  to  the  de- 
vdopntent  of  anicular  or  grammattc  speech," — Forum,  682-4,   679-686. 
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In  regard  to  Uie  statement  contained  m  the  last  paragraph, 

"Those  learned  in  comtMrative  philology  say.  that  all  the  muld- 
tndlnoas  languages  and  dialects  spoken  in  America,  from  the  Esquimaux 
to  Patagonia,  constilute  one  family,  have  a  common  root  and  origin; 
and  that  all  the  natives  and  tribes  speaking  these  languages  consliioie- 
one  race.  While  these  se\'eral  hundred  languages  are  ihc  same  in  or- 
ganism and  structure,  they  differ  so  in  vocabulary  thai  many  of  them 
have  not  a  single  word  in  common.  Now,  the  growth  of  a  language  is 
a  slow  process.  *  *  *  How  long  mii.sl  it  require  for  a  barbarous- 
people  to  develop  and  complete  near  four  hundred  distinct  languages?' 
The  period  must,  at  all  events,  be  so  great,  that  one  thousand  years  ago^ 
is,  in  comparison,  freshly  recent,  almost  of  the  present  day."  —  Force.  6L 

In  spite  of  the  vast  amount  of  study  that  men  have  given  to 
the  matter,  we  do  not  know,  and  at  present  it  appears  doubtful 
whether  we  shall  ever  know,  when,  how,  whence,  or  by  whom, 
America  was  settled,  or  whether  it  was  ever  "settled"  at  all.  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  word.  Ethnological ly.  the  areas  east 
and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  essentially  different.  There 
is  manifest,  too,  a  wide  v-ariation  in  character  among  the  races 
inliabiting  the  three  grand  divi'  ions  of  the  continent ;  greater 
tlian  v.ould  probably  be  pro<!uced  by  climate  alone.  These  facts 
indicate  iiKjre  than  one  line  of  migration,  leading  back  to  differ- 
ent s;:irting  jwints;  yet,  given  time  enough,  all  these  stages 
of  nihure  may  gradually  evolve  in  various  branches  of  one 
tribe  developing  under  radically  dissimilar  circumstances. 

With  the  present  distribution  of  land  and  water  and  the 
trend  of  ocean  cuirents,  immigration  would  Iw  more  feasible^ 
to  a  primitive  people,  from  south-eastern  Asia  and  the  adjacent 
islands  than  from  an>-  other  direction.  We  have  no  means  of 
knowing  how  long  existing  conditions  in  iIksc  rfsi>ects  Iiavc  pre- 
vailed. Relatively  slight  elevations  and  depressions  of  various 
portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  like  those  which  have  frequently 
occurred  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  might  produce  such  alteration 
in  land  areas,  winds,  and  ocean  currents  as  to  carry  savages  or 
barbarians  to  places  now  imiwssiiilc  for  them  to  reach,  or  to 
render  practicable  lines  of  travel  which  they  cannot  now  attempt. 

"  Man  in  his  wanderings  Itns  always  been  guided  by  the  course  of 
rivers,  the  trend  of  mountain  chains,  the  direction  of  ocean  currents, 
the  position  of  deserts,  passes  and  swamps.  •  *  *  Perhaps  [at  a  future 
date],  the  post-lcrtiary  geology  of  oiir  continent  will  have  been  so  clearly 
flcfined  thai  the  geography  of  its  different  epochs  wiU  be  known  suflfi- 
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ciently  to  trace  these  lines  of  migration  at  the  various  epochs  of  man's 
resideiKe  in  the  western  world  from  bis  first  arrival."  —  Essays.  45. 

If  the  existence  of  a  "glacial"  or  "paleolithic"  man  in  this 
country  can  be  proven,  or  if  it  can  be  shown,  as  Powell  contends, 
tlial  America  was  inhabited  while  man  was  still  but  little  be- 
yond the  stage  of  a  wild  beast,  his  presence  can  be  accounted  for 
in  only  three  ways:  —  He  gradually  developed  here  from  a 
lower  stage  into  a  human  Itcing ;  there  was  a  land  connection 
between  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres  which  no  longer 
exists;  or  there  were  islands,  or  possibly  continents,  now  de^ 
stroyed,  so  distributed  that  he  conld  be  accidentally  carried  from 
one  to  another.  At  that  early  period  of  his  existence  he  could 
not  have  prepared  himself  for  travel  by  sea. 


MOONDBCILDING   PEOPLES 

Included  in  the  gt-neral  search  for  the  starting-point  of 
America's  pristine  population  has  been  the  quest  for  the  original 
home  of  tlie  Mound  Builder.  I'^ortuitous  resemblances  in  physi- 
cal characteristics,  manner  of  living,  personal  habits,  and  mental 
traits,  have  furnished  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Red  Man's  de- 
scent from  nearly  every  barbarous  tribe  of  Asia,  and  some  por- 
tions of  EuropL-;  similarly,  the  remains  of  the  Mound  Huilders  are 
considered  tokens  of  their  identity  or  kinship  with  people  as  fun- 
damentally different  from  each  other  as  the  Egj'plians  and  early 
Britons.  'Hif  analogy  is  no  more  convincing  in  one  case  that!  in 
tJic  other. 

Mounds  arc  among  the  earliest  and  most  widely  distributed 
memorials  of  the  dead.  Savages  could  pile  up  eartli  or  stones  be- 
fore ihcy  could  carve  a  rock  or  hew  a  piece  of  wood.  Barbarians 
would  feel  that  tlicy  were  showing  greater  honor  to  the  memory 
of  a  leader  whose  loss  bore  uix»n  all  alike,  by  the  erection  of  a  mon- 
ument to  which  every  individual  might  contribute  a  share  of  time 
and  labor.  Nothing  is  more  enduring;  when  settled  into  com- 
pactness and  covered  with  sod,  a  heap  of  earth  will  remain  un- 
changed through  vicissitudes  that  reduce  to  ruins  any  other  pro- 
duct of  htiman  industry. 

It  is  to  be  expected,  then,  that  such  tumuli  would  be  of 
world-wide  occurrence :  and  belong  not  only  to  primitive  ages 
when  men  were  debarred  by  limited  resources  from  constructing 
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fcft  apviin  »hcw  -J-jt  ;.r«rri^x.*  'A  rrccsl  b^ir^  =:  t^txxss  pons 

•Hc-'-.janri  *p;",  r*r-.a-  ir.^  .r.  'j*r—Ar<  H-yrf  ir*  e-^;r  rxrt  s -i — .*»t^ • 
*;-^/  ;*r-   f<-/:r,<^  ii;  V  *r  h^-zr-.^    fr-.c  -.h*  =r.:T-:!  c:  the  A-'arrrr  a  che 

•'-.*»  V-'-V^i  %T  .V:iita  f,  :;-..•  ?i.-,:i;  l^ma.--  a::!  fr'.c:  tine  ;^!ar:.i  :•:'  Sfbern 
V,  *;v",'5^  ',f  .-;'  ".^-■'*a-.  ■-..*  ■tr.r.r*  ;;-!*:'  '.:  J*LalaIia.i.  iat-  Ui=«oa.  "is 
'.'^.7't",y  v^-'-r"-!  •:,'-.  •,"■-'!:  ir.-l  rx-rrr.'!-.'  *  •  •  NVr  are  :bej-  «3U- 
..-.«  r  A:Vr^  *  .  *  I-'i^.-l,  ::-.<  i^ry/.t  i.-rM  :=  =r:';<ie^  whfc  the 
^^'.r:^:'  -^'i.'f:  '.:  •>.*►  ^.i^ri  htxr.j  'A  tr.Tr^  --Atft^..  ire  srr^l.  bet  socne  are 
■**r/  la.'s;*  V/;'r,;r.  4   t\^.:i-   'A  'hrw  — ;!t'    'aSy-.*::!  Si.'iTiehengie.    Ecg- 

\i*tA  ,  \-^r',  ir*  Wt/."'-  z'r.rtu  'r.-zzAzt'i  V^rii!  r;vt:ai;."*  ~Tu=:=li  [vere 
^r*f^^.'*.  ',-i*t\  fj'.*-^.  T'.yri  k-A  Krjf  ftrrrr..  ■«:-.--,  ■^id  ai^jti:  A.  D.  93»>, 
.7.  lf.r.rT.krV.  I'  ky/^stz'.  thAt  :r.  Lr.^.irA  :he  hat::  of  barring  anther 
*T,-  --■;  wsi.  f.T.k'.'.y  irOkTA'/TjK^^  'i-jrir.g  :he  tenth  c«r.:'jry.'"  —  Lnbbcck,  110 
•A  I^- 

"'  -'.zrA  'jf  thi*  King  a;  C-^ntad.  N'orway,  wa;  abom  I^*''  feet 
i.'i  'l.^i-..'-.-  ■  ;*-.  ;v;»gr*t  ii  n^A  given.  It  cA>vered  a  Viicing  war-vcsiel  and 
VAi  *-7'fvy!  m  'n*?  ninth  or  r^^th  century.  fVe55€is.  ^'. )  In  A.  D.  3^. 
*}.*:  lif.'n.Ati  hmp^OT,  Jiilian,  fleeing  before  the  Per?ians.  died  at 
'■,4r.-,ar^-.  '.ri  'ht  'Ijgri^.  Hi-i  Uxly  wai  burneH  and  a  "huge  mmnlns"'  was 
*:T'ruA  ■>■■  ''I  i.'ji'jTi'irriCTit.  —  .Myeri,   ll'J  and  l'>4. 

■  f'ar  m'^r*:  in»':r''-.fing  than  any  of  the  [other]  tumuli  explored  by 
rft*  in  th':  '\t','a'\.  y.  th*;  moun'!  attributed  by  the  tradition  of  all  antiquity 
t'»  'h*-  b'T'»  f'ro*r-.il:iiri,  *  *  *  Thii  sepulchre  *  *  *  is  not  less 
fJiSri  (W  tii'-if.T^  in  diarnet*:r.  It  is  now  only  1''  meter*  high,  but  as  it  is 
(ind«T  'ii!!ivaiK*n.  and  has  probably  l^ecn  tilled  for  thousands  of  years, 
it  »iiinf  ha*T  f^;':n  originally  much  higher."  —  Schliemann. 

'.■'■;ir  Al'-pi"!  i'.  ''an  immcn-*:  artificial  mound,  nearly  half  a  mile  iri 
nj"--i>i'T'U't:.  and  nUtUt  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  surrounded 
III  i,;iri  by  a  ryl^^jHran  wall,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  height,  constructed 
of  iiittc-  b:i:Jihif:  f^/uldrrv  •  •  •  One  is  astonished  at  the  vast  num- 
iii-r  ',f  111'--'-  fiiotmd=i  '^rurring  throughout  Northern  Syria  and  Mesopo- 
t»m(;i  \:yjti  tlif-  plains  of  the  latter  we  have  counted  twenty  within 
rafi(('-  of  111*:  viiion,  *  •  •  Advantage  seems  to  have  been  taken,  in 
v>»i<'  ta-rn,  of  a  natural  eminence;  but  generally  the  entire  enormous 
Iril»-  1=1  iiifrii)-.l;ikably  of  artificial  construction.  *  *  ♦  That  they  date 
im'U  Ut  llic  vrry  earliest  time  there  is  no  doubt."  —  Myers,  71. 

"  Tlir  largest  mound  nrar  Nineveh  covered  one  hundred  acres.  Its 
fiurfa'T  ii  v^tiicwliat  irregular,  the  mound  varying  in  height  from  seventy 
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lo  ninety  EecL  Not  more  than  twenty  to  thirty  feet  is  composed  of  the 
niatertal  of  l!ie  destroyed  building'*:  the  remaining  clcvaiinn  marking  the 
height  of  the  anifictal  plaiiorm  upon  whicli  tlie  palace:>  stood."  —  Myers, 
114-5,  condensed. 

"  Semiramis,  the  widow  of  Ninus.  rai^d  over  him  a  great  mound  of 
Ckith.  Two  Trojan  heroes  were  buried  ttnder  earthen  barrows.  Hec- 
tor's barrow  was  of  earth  and  stone.  Achillea  erected  a  iitmuliis  upwards 
ef  an  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  over  Patroclus.  The  mound  over  the 
Father  of  Crotsus,  King  of  Lydia.  was  of  stone  and  earUi  and  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  league  [?]  in  circumference.  Alexander  ihe  Great  heaped 
a  tunitthis  over  Hepbsestion  at  a  cost  of  much  more  than  a  million  dollars. 
Deucennus.  King  oi'  Latiiim,  was  buried  under  an  earthen  mound  Mound 
burial  was  practiced  in  ancient  times  by  the  Scythians  Greeks  Etruscans, 
Germans  and  many  other  nations.  —  Lubbock,   HO.  condensed. 

"About  ten  miles  from  the  city  of  Kalgan  IChina]  there  i^  a  cluster 
of  over  forty  mounds,  one  of  ihcm  being  thirty  feel  high,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feel  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  an  nval  mound 
forty-eight  feet  in  length  on  the  summit." — Can.  Savage.  32. 

The  Cfaimus  of  the  Peruvian  coast,  a  different  people  from 
those  of  the  Incas.  had  sepulchral  mounds,  and  "great  mounds 
or  artificial  hills."  whose  purpose  is  not  stated.  (Winsior:  History 
I,  275.)  The  burial  mound  of  Oberea.  in  Otaheile,  was  267  feet 
long'.  87  feet  wide,  and  44  feet  in  height.  It  was  a  pyramid  made 
of  rotmd  pebbles,  faced  with  squared  coral  stone. — Lubbock,  483, 


Not  all  such  structures  are  sepulchral  in  character;  many  owe 
their  origin  to  a  religious  instinct. 

In  Wiltshire.  England,  arc  prehistoric  remains  of  great  ex- 
tent supposed  to  be  tlie  work  of  the  Druids.    The  so-<alled 

"  Temple  of  Abury  consisted  originally  of  a  grand  circumvadation  of 
earth  1,400  feet  in  diameter,  enclosing  an  area  of  upwards  of  iweniy-iwo 
acres.  (*)  It  has  an  inner  ditch,  and  the  beight  of  the  embankment, 
measuring  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  is  seventeen  feet.  It  is  quite 
regular,  though  not  an  exact  circle  in  form,  and  has  four  entrance?  placed 
at  unequal  distances  apan,  though  nearly  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
Within  ihis  grand  circle  were  originally  two  double  or  concentric  circles, 
composed  of.ma*sive  upright  stones;  a  row  of  large  stones,  one  hundred 
in  number,  was  placed  upon  the  inner  brow  of  the  ditch.  Extending 
tipon  cither  hand  from  lhi«  grand  central  structure,  were  parallel  lines 
of  huge  upright  stones,  constituting  upon  each  side,  avenues  upwards 
of  a  mile  in  length.  These  formed  the  body  of  the  serpent.  Each 
avenue  consisted  of  two  hundred  atones,      Tlie  head  of  the  serpent  was 


(') — ^A  circle  of  this  diameter  would  enclose  nearly  35  acres. 
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TtpT»ryaxte^  bf  an  oral  structure.  conHfting  of  two  concentTic  Uncs  of 
tqrt-igfct  swnes :  the  octer  l::ie  c'jT::i:n:ng  tony,  the  ianer  e^fateen  stOBCS. 
Ttii  hea.'i  re?*.;  '■-■n  an  enj:ner.re  •  •  •  from  which  is  cownnanded 
a  view  of  the  frtir*-  structure,  jtircing  ba^k  for  more  than  two  miles 
to  the  i»:st  of  ihe  Tiil.  *  •  •  Aboai  midway,  in  a  right  line  between 
the  exTrtrr.:*;<ti  <.i  the  avennes.  is  placed  a  k^ge  monnd  of  earth,  known 
at  Si'.vr-ry  H:'.'.  [■*h:ch]  i^  s'-ppojed  by  soTne.  Dr.  Stnkely  among  the 
nrmVr  •-,  *^  a  :n:'rr;rrfm'^'i  >tructcre  erected  over  the  bones  of  a  Kin^ 
or  .^r-.h-I-^r-j--;"  — S/-j:itr.  JTil. 

"■  Th*  c:rc-Jir,:ererice  of  th«  [iirtve^  hil'.  as  near  the  baic  as  possible, 
inea.^'jrt'i  two  th'-::sar.'i  an<3  fA-er.:y-reven  feet,  the  diameter  at  top  one 
h'jr.'ir^'i  irA  '.•A'rt'.y  lett.  the  rV.ping  height  ihree  hundred  and  sixteen 
f-.*:'..  i.r.'i  tr.*:  p^rpfrr.'iifjlsr  height  cne  hundred  and  seventy  feeL"  It 
r.''T.-Jt.:T.\  '*■. '.T  ^-'J,-/.*.'/.-.''.'  c-j'i/ic  ftt:.  —  Hoare,  ?J 

"  ;i"r  rr.*  rr.'.  ■.  -A'.r.'itr:-jl  itnicf^re  c-i  the  kind  yet  discovered  is  the 
gigir.-.ic  tfrr-.^lt  oi  K.^?N.'.'j  i::  Brittany.  The  jerpcntine  character  of  this 
(fr':4*.  "*%rk  i:  r;*-,-*-  w*!]  e^ta'oliihtd.  It  consist,  of  seven  parallel  rows  of 
\.-i'^K  -pr:^!-,'.  i'.or.e;,  -t-r.-.-ih.  following  the  iinuous  course  oi  the  stmctnre; 
C£i  y«t  bn  trs'Jtd  for  •jp-^ardi  of  elever  miles,  and  it  is  believed  it  for- 
rr.-y.y  ex*.*T;d*:d  \s.\r:ttn  rr,':'.t>  in  length.  The  stones  are  placed  from 
t»»"ve  to  fi::wn  f*-et  apart  laterally,  and  from  thirty  to  thirt>--three  feet 
apart  lor.gitudina'ly.  Sorr.e  of  the^e  arc  cf  vast  size  measuring  from 
tvi'*rr.'.y  to  tipiemy-fiv<i:  ie<;t  in  length  above  the  ground,  by  twelve  feet 
in  brta-ith  ar.d  \ir.  m  thickness;  and  arc  estimated  to  weigh  from  one 
h'jr.'Jr':'!  ro  o:;*  hvndred  and  fifty  tons  each.  The  number  of  stones 
or.v.ir.-':'.'.-/  -rorrjpri^^d  in  the  worJc  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Deane.  who  nude 
a  'Jtzr-.v:'!  vir-.K'y  of  the  ruins,  at  upwards  of  ten  thousand.  The  line  of 
t.';:';  V4  t  i/ar4"*;:!hon  is  designedly  crooked  or  serpentine,  although  main- 
ta:r;:r,g  a  (?-r;'ri!  d:r»rction  from  ea-t  to  wc-t ;  and  the  height  of  the 
\")T:*:\  ':■-  ^'.  ^rad'Jartd  as  to  convey  i'vn  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Deane)  the 
idTa  of  utulul'jtion.  thereby  rendering  the  re=emblance  to  a  vast  serpent 
r-'iOrT  ',otr,;.!'::^f;  and  obvious.  In  connection  with  this  structure  is  an  cmi- 
nTr;'.*:.  yiT'ly  Tihlim\  and  in  part  artificial  ^  corresponding  to  Silbury 
II:';  k'  A'<nryt  '•all'id  Mount  St.  Michael,  from  which  a  general  view  of 
•K":  'y-k*  ■■•:ri>«.i;ri':  temple  is  commanded."  fSquier,  Serpent.  2^.) 
"T-':  '■'■  ■■;  r.'.  ]':■-.-:  than  ^.<)  feet  in  length,  and  190  feet  broad,  with 
ar;  av-ra?';  h'::g:'.t  of  :j-'J  feet."  — Lubbock,  163. 

.Mrhouffh  i\v:v.  "temples"  find  no  counterpart  in  North 
ATi.'T:':a,  th'r  O'r^j'jription  of  thcni,  as  of  the  mounds  referred  to,  is 
inv:n/:d  partly  to  furnish  a  ha^is  of  comparison  in  regard  to  the 
amourit  of  lafy^r  j^rriormed  in  this  country  and  in  other  parts  of 
tJi';  v,orId ;  partly  to  sliow  the  futility  of  attempting  to  establish 
any  th^rory  of  d'^-sccni  or  relationship  ujwn  a  practice  so  nearly 
univcr!»al. 

*  *  •  *  * 
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Omitting  from  consideration  all  reference  to  our  aborigines 
other  than  the  Muiind  I:!ui[ci<:rs  and  their  possible  ancestors,  there 
is  as  little  certainty  and  as  much  "guesswork  in  regard  to  their 
movements  in  America  as  tlierc  is  in  theories  regarding  ilicir  in- 
definite ancestors.  The  original  home  of  the  American  native  is 
generally  conceded  to  have  been  on  the  far  Xorthwesl  coast. 
Morgan  has  oTcred  cojjent  reasons  for  such  Iwlief.     Tie  says:— 

"  Barliamns  i^orant  of  as^icuUitre  and  depending  upon  fish  and 
game  for  subsistence,  spread  over  large  areas  with  great  rapidity.  The 
American  aborigines  undoubtedly  curomcnced  tlietr  career  as  Asticrmcn 
and  htmtcrs.  but  chicHy  :  s  fishcrnwii.  The  ^lur.t  is  a  precarious  source  of 
human  subsislcnce.  Without  the  horse  tj  fultow  the  larger  animals  of 
the  cliase  upon  the  plaiuii.  it  was  entirety  impossible  fur  nations  uf  men 
to  maintain  themselves  fnmi  this  source  excUisivcly  or  e\-en  principally. 
Nations  would  rapidly  perish  if  dependent  upon  «>  uncertain  a  source  of 
maintenance.  Fish  nut  the  luisis  of  subsistence  of  tbe  Indian  tribes,  to 
which  their  increase  in  inmihers  and  difTusinn  over  North  .America  is  to 
be  ascribed.  It  was  by  the  .-iliundance  of  tins  article  of  food  that  certain 
centors  of  population  were  creiitfd,  which  first  supplied,  and  afterward 
replenished,  the  contincnr  with  inhabitants.  . 

"The  counlrj-  within  a  radius  of  five  hundred  miles  from  the  head 
of  Puget  sound,  was  singula.rly  well  supplied  at  the  time  of  its  discovery 
with  the  requisites  for  the  subsistence  of  Indian  tribes.  A  nuld  and  genial 
climate  was  added  to  ith  other  attractions.  In  the  amount  and  variety 
of  the  mcins  of  subsistence  spontaneously  furnished,  it  had  no  parallel 
in  any  part  of  the  earth. 

"The  f:icls  arc  sufTicienl  lo  raise  a  presumption  that  the  valley  of 
the  Columbia  Mas  the  region  from  which  t>oth  North  and  South  .\merica 
were  peopled  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterward  resupplicd  with  inhab- 
itants. 

"The  Algonkin,  the  Dakotan,  the  Pawnee,  and  the  Shoshoncc — 
seem  to  proceed  from  the  i-allcy  of  tite  Cohnnbia  as  their  original  source. 
In  point  of  lime  tho  Algonki^^  apprirrntly  held  the  advance  in  ilie  ea-itern 
movcmriit,  and  were  thus  able  in  follow  the  isolhcrmal  line,  by  way  of 
the  Saskalchewan,  lo  the  Rrcat  iake  resiou,  and  ihencc  to  the  valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence;  while  the  Dakol.is,  striving  lo  move  in  ihe  same  gen- 
eral direction,  took  a  more  southern  mule,  by  way  of  ihe  Platte;  and 
the  Pawttecs  and  Shoshonees,  moving  still  later,  followed  a  route  Mill 
forth er  south. 

"  It  is  reason.ihly  certain,  first,  that  ihe  distribution  of  the  aborigines 
over  North  America  began  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  coniincnt:  second. 
that  the  several  stock  lanRuagcs  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  north 
of  New  Mexico  Iiad  l)ecomc  distinct  before  these  stocks  migrated  east- 
ward; third,  that  the  nations  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  were 
emigrants  from  the  north;  and  last,  that  the  initial  point  of  all  these 
jnigrattons  was  in  the  valley  fA  the  Columbia. 
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Migrations,  243-5.)  "Every  presumption  is  in  favor  of  their  derivation 
from  New  Mexico  as  their  immediate  anterior  home,  where  they  were 
accustomed  to  snow  and  to  a  moderate  degree  of  cold."  —  Morgan,  202. 

Other  investigators  have  come  to  a  somewhat  diflferent  con- 
clusion. 

"  Bishop  Madison,  of  Virginia,  having  with  much  labor  investigated 
the  subject,  declares  his  conviction  that  these  Astecks  are  one  and  the 
same  people  with  those  who  once  inhabited  the  valley  of  Ohio.  The  prob- 
abilities arc  certainly  in  favor  of  this  opinion."  —  Harrison,  224. 

"  In  undertaking  to  trace  the  migrations  of  the  Mound  Builder,  I 
would  direct  attention  to  the  warm  climate  of  Central  America,  rather 
than  to  the  hj'perborcan  regions  of  Siberia  and  Behring's  Strait  as  mark- 
ing the  line  of  his  departure.  The  primitive  lines  of  migration,  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  North  America,  were  probably  from  the  south  to  the 
north."  — Foster,  3S0. 

Gillman  is  not  content  with  an  origin  so  near  home,  as  he 

speaks  of 

"Mound  Builders  *  *  •  the  mysterious  people  •  •  *  a 
race  whose  craniological  development  and  evidently  advanced  civilization 
apparently  separate  it  from  the  North  American  Indian  and  ally  it  to  the 
ancient  Brazilian  type."  —  Gillman,    M.  B.,  304. 

Payn  advocates  the  Carib  origin  of  the  mounds.  He  bases 
his  argument  on  the  well-known  fact  that  the  Caribs  made  canoe 
voyages  to  Yucatan  and  to  Florida.  Consequently  he  thinks 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  sailed  up  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributaries,  and  spread  over  all  the  interior  region. 
But  tnaritinie  nations  are  not  given  to  living  away  from  water ; 
besides  which,  the  connection  between  canoe  voyages  and  mounds 
is  not  apparent. 

Starr  says  of  an  engraved  shell  very  similar  to  those  figured 
by  Holmes,  which  was  found  "near  Morelia,  in  the  state  of  Mich- 
oacan.  Mexico ;" — 

"Form,  function,  character  of  this  Michoacan  specimen  are  plainly 
the  same  as  those  fVom  Tennessee,  Georgia  and  Missouri.  It  can  no 
longer  be  said  that  the  type  is  essentially  northern  nor  that  it  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  Mound  Builders  of  the  United  States.  *  •  •  In  fact 
there  are  greater  differences  between  the  Tennessee  specimens  them- 
selves, or  between  the  Missouri  specimens  atone,  than  there  are  between 
the  United  States  specimens  as  a  cla>.-i.  and  this  Mexican  gorget."  — 
Starr,  173. 

"  One  of  the  specimens  from  the  Hopewell  mounds  was  a  remarkably 
fine  piece  of  incised  work  on  the  polished  surface  of  a  piece  of  human 
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fvmvtr.  Thft  rarvinij  fompri-ei  human  an'l  animal  faces,  ovals,  circles 
an«^  r.thur  vyrrAxAic  deiigr.i.  and  reiolvei  itscif  in:o  several  distinct  masks 
a-fj  ;■.■ -tfi'lr':-'  -  •  .ir^:fh':r  Ai'/i  :;.<;  -..Tptnt  ip.'l  :un  .-ymUjU.  The  destgns 
^,r.  thit  ciiT-.-.T.^  sr^  r'^..a'^fl  m  the  F.rmi  of  objects  lound  in  the  same 
rr.>'.»:ni'!.  'I  he  rr.'.-.t  -.TiAinx  rT-itm'Niancc  wai  t-vun*!  in  one  of  the  masks 
'*!-.:-;..  ir.  '':.f.  '■.Ar,;r.(f.  !-.  -tjrn-io'm't'l  with  a  hea(l-'ire--5  in  the  form  of  a 
'\':*r\  -^T.-'.-T:  a;.;,';  ;n  :h':  niotin'l  -Aa-,  ('^und  a  aki-iei-jn  having  over  the 
'.'f-:'.'.  -'i  ':.'h'\  '\r':-  '.I  f'-.f.;.'.-r  ar.'!  wo'aI  made  in  in:-;  .same  form  with  the 
hr."ir.-J.:r-^  '>iT.''.':T ^.  Or.'.-  car.ing  on  the  arm  Itone  of  a  man  represents 
vv'-r^'  hr.':rr:k'.  h'ra';-!  ir.:'rwj-,f;n  in  a  carious  manner,  and  over  each  head 
*r':  '!  :  ■.>:r.'/.:i':  dp-;:(Ti'..  '-vah  ar.d  circle-,  c'-m:H'tn  to  nearly  all  the 
f.-y.:  .-.'..  "i'.. '■■■■:  I;:."-,  ar';  .'irrar.iji.d  in  -uch  a  ia-!ii'jn  that  portions  of 
f-a-r,  :.';i.-|  f'.rrn  f-'rt  '.:'  sr'.'h'T  aV^ve  and  below,  and  the  reverse  of  the 
rii:-.:r.i(  -?...'.-.  -.fi'.l  ■]:]': iT;r.t  li-.adTi.  fJiiitr  ?![/Lcimtn-  represent  artistic 
rr.r.  .•■T:':'.nk\\/'t\  i'lTtiw  di  iiirdr  ;ind  animal-.  Pr'ift:=ifrr  Putnam  said  the 
f;:r.^  ;r,r.-:*i  TriMcf  i^  %T\'\u\}\i*tt\'.\  gentiinc,  since  ■-e%'eral  of  the  strange 
f.K"''"-  '-'■"■''l  '•:!  ;1,*:  -.'on'T  art;  of  ilie  conventionalized  serpent  form  com* 
Tn'.Ti  ;r.  ri.'r  rnotmdi  of  'Jiiio  and  also  agn.eing  es=cntially  with  the  serpent 
h'-^d  -.>rri!*')l  on  the  old  itonc  i<:ijlpiur<-s  of  Ointral  America,  which  re- 
virrihian'/;s  wrc  not  L'-fore  known.*  Thi>  .-^tonc  wai  aKso  found  to  have 
I:r.'-  i'l'-rr'i'al  ivi'li  tl:o-.-  on  a  pii-re  of  cijipcr  found  in  the  Hopewell 
((roup.  Prol'i-.-or  Piitnain  al-.o  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  elabor- 
a*r  and  :[i'ri';!;c  d'-iKn  and  dtlica'.e  vv^rkinan-liip  'if  the  carvings  he 
had  i;!ti*.'ratf;d  n<-r':Siitat'-d  a  hiKh  degree  of  skill,  ingenuity  and  patience 
f'lr  :h';;r  'oti'ejjti'.n  and  i.-x'ri;iui"n,  conihined  with  a  certain  religious  cult 
*vpr*''.':d  I.y  Hi':  ^ymti'jls  in  the  carvings,  and  he  claimed  that  no  such 
w-rk  ha'I  ':v<r  h'-'-n  'lone  I^y  the  dolich'Kephalic  tribes  of  the  northern 
and  'a  t'-rii  [I'.rtions  'd  the  United  Slates,  nur  had  any  such  specimens 
'■v'T  1i''ri  f'l'ind  in  thr  mounds  of  later  date.  His  convictions,  after  more 
than  T-A'cntyfiv  yar.^  'if  <-,xi)Iorati'in  and  study,  are  that  the  huilders  of 
ih*-  'lid  m'liin'U  an'l  earthw'irki  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  'were  probably  a 
hran'Ii  '»f  the  gnat  souihwcstern  pcoide  represented  by  ancient  Mexicans, 
111"  Kriiid'-r,  of  ibc  i>M  riiie-i  of  ^'iicalan  and  Central  .America,  and  some 
'.f  th"  F'u'I/lo  rril.'-.'  'jf  ilic  soiuli-we-'l."  —  .\.  \.  .\.  S. ,  in  Bui.  Am. 
<.'■'..   So-..   .„iid<n,'d. 

"  Th'-  rnarke/l  (Ifvlojuii'iit  of  convenlionalism  and  symbolism  in  the 
art  of  ill"  pfopli.-  wlio  built  tlif  old  eariliwork>  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and 
.K'fUlhward,  iiidicaici  ihcir  coiunctioii  with  certain  peoples  of  the  south- 
w  .t  and  of  .\ltxieo  and  Cjmtr.il  ,\nK'rica.  It  also  furnishes  one  more 
(loiiii  'if  (-virl'-n''-  tliai  itn:  Ohi',  caithw'Tk  builders  were  more  closely 
;illi'd  with  tli'-  early  \t'iik.  ol  wliiih  the  ancient  Mexicans  were  a  branch, 
ibari  willi  llic  trilns  of  the  e;i-.liTn  part  nf  tlie  cniitiiient.  The  art  of  the 
'■a-.icrn  fritfC,-  with  iln-  e.^rejitinn  here  and  there  "t  slight  resemblances 
wlii'h  ran  ca  ily  U-  acroniiltd  for  by  survival  frnm  ancient  contact. — 
\>  i>f  an  '-titinly  difTcrtnt  rliaraeler  with  difTercnl  motives  and  different 
:,yinIjoK;  wlieriras  this  old  arl  of  Ohio  Is  closely  related  to  that  of  Mexico 
and  fVnlral  America,  and  ukuv  of  the  symbol.s  arc  identical."  —  Sym- 
Udi-.m,  .'i"! 
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Some  writers  have  turned  the  tide  of  emigration  in  the  other 
direction ;  they  argue  that  the  peoples  of  the  southwest  are  derived 
irom  those  of  the  Ohio  valley.    For  example : — 

"  la  ibe  light  of  modem  discovery  and  scientific  investigation  we  are 
able  to  {olliiw  tJie  Mound  Builders.  Wc  6rst  found  tbein  in  Ohio  engaged 
in  tilling  the  soil  and  developing  a  civilization  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Driven  from  their  homes  they  sought  an  asylum  in  the  South,  and  from 
there  they  wandered  into  Mexico,  where  we  begin  to  leani  something 
more  definite  concerning  them."  —  McLean,   118. 

"  So  we  can  track  the  Mound  Builders  by  ihcir  structures  from  the 
shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  milder  region  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  The  truncated  pyramid  is  among  the  strongest  links  in  the 
chain  which  connects  the  anctenl  inhabitants  of  the  Missi>>ipiii  Valley 
with  those  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  In  ihe  rude  earthworks  we 
see  the  germ  of  ihe  idea  which  was  subsequently  wrought  out  in  pro- 
portions of  beauty  and  harmony,  giving  origin  to  a  .unique  style  of  archi- 
tecture. The  llat-topped  motmds  are  trace<l.  with  increasing  size  and  di- 
versity of  form,  from  Aztalan,  Wisconsin  to  llic  TeocalUs  of  Central 
America."  —  Foster.  US.  1S8  and  ISS. 

In  order  to  show  how  some  writers  arc  simply  guessing,  com- 
pare the  preceding  statement  with  the  following  by  the  same 
author: — 

'*  The  Aztecs  mo\xd  into  the  valley  of  Anahuac  only  about  three 
hundred  years  before  the  Spanish  Conquest,  and  had  failed  to  consolidate 
the  Mexican  Empire.  It  is  quite  probable  that  these  astronomical  prob- 
lems, which  indicate  a  high  range  of  intellect,  were  not  wTOught  out  hy 
their  own  ingenuity,  but  were  derived  from  the  subjugated  race.  As  to 
the  conquered  race,  dc  Bourborg  maintains  that  they  were  Toltccs  or 
Nahuas — a  people  identical  with  the  Mound  Builders  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Valleys.  —  Foster,  340,  condensed 

The  pioneers,  Stjuicr  and  Davis,  while  believing  in  a  rela- 
tionship between  the  races,  express  no  opinion  as  to  which  was 
the  earlier.  Their  final  deduction,  on  this  phase  of  the  problem, 
is  very  conservative. 

"  We  may  venture  to  stiggc^t  thai  the  facts  thtis  far  collected  point 
to  ft  connection  more  or  less  intimate  between  the  race  of  Ihe  mounds  and 
the  semi-civilized  nations  which  formerly  had  their  seat-s  among  the 
sierras  of  Mexico,  upon  the  plains  of  Central  .-Vmerica  and  Peru,  and  wlio 
erected  the  inipo'iing  structures  which  frmn  their  mimWr,  valines*,  and 
mysterious  significance  invest  the  central  portions  of  the  continent  with  an 
[absorbing]  interest."— S.  &  !>.,  301. 

Short  has  no  difficulty  in  petting:  at  the  kernel  of  the  whole 
question.     He  co^-ers  a  very  wide  field  in  a  verj-  few  sentences, 
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ari'l  'li!f|*Iays  rt-markable  analytic  powers  in  detennining  lines  and 
'laics  oi  rni;;ralions. 

'■  It  1^  n'>i  impro^aWe  that  while  itw  in  numbers  ihe  Naliius  ar- 
nv'"l  '-n  '«ur  u'jnh-'A'::iKTn  cos;:,  where  :hfy  founJ  a  home  until  they 
lis'l  l*".Mfn:  a  trilw  of  conii'k-raljit  prrji>.jri:ont.  Crossing  the  watershed 
li-tw:'!!  lii«:  Vjurccs  of  the  Coluniljia  and  Mj-souri  Rivers,  a  large  por- 
ii'iu  'A  th<:  tritjt  (*robaljly  found  its  way  ta  ihc  Mississippi  Valleys,  wber« 
It  l;iid  th<:  foundation;*  of  a  widt-spread  empire,  and  developed  a  dvil- 
i/.iiioii  v,lin.Ji  ffjathtd  a  rcbijcctable  degree  of  advancement.  The  remain- 
d'f  'if  th':  Nalinai,  wt  think,  migrated  southward  into  Utah."  ISo  he 
•  '.iiiiiHi'-.,  -.'aHiriiiB  various  triljt-s  of  Xahuas  all  over  the  south  and  west, 
:iiid  iiiclly  l;in'liiiK  ili'iii  all  in  .Mexico.) 

■'  i  \\i:  'tl  y.\r\  in  the  Azlt-c  cycle,  multiplied  by  the  24  marks  on  the 
.;i|fiji|'i  loiii-,  ((iv»-s  us  l-'W  years.  There  is  a  sign  accompanied  by 
ill!  iiiiiiil.IT  |:(,  whirh  enrnrsponds  to  the  year  14711,  the  date  at  which  the 
.idmd.ii  .loin-  w:is  fiiii-.h<d.  If  we  stihtract  \l\i<  years  from  the  known 
.I;il.-  I  Vt'.)  A.  \}..  wr  liavr  the  year  ■j;tl  A.  U. :  *  •  *  we  believe  this  to 
In-  ilii-  r|;iic  of  {\w  iiiiKratinii  fmni  Hue  hue  Tlalapan.  the  country  of  the 
Mound  IliiiM'f,  of  ihv  Missiisippi  Valley,  and  we  further  think  we  are 
■.ii.ljiimd  ill  ihii  \'wvi  hoth  by  the  c.-irly  writers  and  by  the  condition  of 
ill.-  r !■.  :iiid  slt<HIir;ip-;  of  the  rniled  SlaKs."- Short,  617  and  458. 

I  In-  |)i  iiKi|t;il  nlijci'tidji  lo  all  these  paradoxical  sunnises  con— 
triiiiii;'.  \\;iinl4Tiii;;  Niilnias,  Azlas,  Mouinl  lUiildcrs.  etc.,  is,  that 
Mo  'i.iiii.hK  ii)i y  i-viilciK-i-  is  fortliconiinp  in  regard  to  tliem.  Some 
MU  liiid"  aiillnn-itii-s  dismiss  tin-  snhjcct  as  beinfj^.  at  present,  en— 
liii'h   1ii-\(iimI  any  iiit-ans  uf  certainty  or  knfnvledge. 

."■ill  l.ii  ;i'.  llii-  ;iiKniiiiiils  uf  ,'i(Ivcir;ites  nf  Tnltec  migration  from  the 
itmlli  .iihl  lii'iu  lln-  iitiiili  .111-  ti'iu-eriu'd,  "  We  can  turn  from  one  to  the 
nllii'i  III  ilii-M'  tliruii't-.  mill  ;iKi>'('  wiili  hotli,  as  they  cite  their  evidences. 
It  t'l  mil-  iliMiK  >"  I"-''  ■'<><'-<  \v:i>  ill  ihi'^  liiliyriiilh  of  belief,  and  another 
III   I....-  Mil,"-.   I1..1.I"        Winni;     lli-lnry.    I.    lltC. 

"  I  til'  li.iiliMiiii'i  111  ilir  iiiij.',r;itii'ns  of  the  (."hichiniecs.  Colhuas,  and 
N.itiii.ri  .III'  iii>  Ik'IIi-i  iIi.iii  the  (irrek  inidiliitiis  about  Pelasgians,  Mo' 
li.iii.  .Mill  loiii.iir.,  .iinl  it  wniit.l  lie  :i  incre  w;l^^e  of  time  to  construct  out 
III     III  li  I  li  111!  III'.  .1  ■■*-.liHi.ilu'  liivli.ry."  —  Miiller. 

riii'if  i",  .niiiihcr  l.ut  npposed  tn  these  theories  of  kinship. 
jidtli  pnipl*-.  wiu-  .ipp,iietiil\ ,  inveterate  smokers :  yet  while 
ilii'ii- .md-.  til  pipe-.  h,i\('  tu-i'M  exlnnned  I'roin  mounds,  the  name 
iind  Ihe  ii-.e  til  the  eahiniet  w.is  unknown  to  the  Aztecs. — 
MiiMl.  lO'l 

It  \\dl  1'.  .«h-.,'i\e.l  m  Ihe  .il'ove  citations  that  no  tangible  ob- 
\\\\'.  .•!  an\  eh.iia.ut  .ne  iMleied  in  support  of  their  various 
if.-.eni,'n-..  e\.epi  the  slicll  dcsci ilvd  hy  Starr  and  the  Hopewell 
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specimens  memioned  by  Putnam.  Tliese  may  doubtless  be  ex- 
plained in  the  same  manner  as  otlier  articles  from  mounds,  figured 
■on  subseiiurnt  pages. 

In  all  the  territory  between  New  Mexico  and  llie  middle  Ohio 
valley,  there  are  no  adobe  structures  like  those  of  the  former  lo- 
cahiy,  or  great  enclosures  such  as  are  typical  of  the  latter.  The 
so-called  adobes  and  bricks  reported  in  the  mounds  and  village- 
sites  of  the  southern  stales  arc  only  masses  of  burned  earth  (see 
page  461.)  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  either  custom,  after  being 
in  vogue  for  several,  perhaps  many,  generations,  would  be  at  once 
and  completely  abandoned.  Then,  no  attempt  is  made  to  explain 
how  migrating  parties  may  have  reached  their  destination.  Two 
routes  were  open  to  cither  the  Pueblo  Indians  or  the  natives  of 
Mexico.  The  first  lay  over  barren,  burning  deserts,  beneath  a 
scorching  sun,  where  for  many  days  in  succession  neither  water 
nor  food  is  to  be  obtained.  These  must  be  carried  in  addition 
to  other  necessary  articles.  The  second  rauie  led  to  the  Gulf 
coast,  and  along  that  to  any  point  where  they  chose  to  diverge 
from  it.  Either  would  at  last  bring  them  to  the  fertile  lands  of 
the  lower  Mississippi  valley,  where  they  would  fiml  everything 
needed  by  a  savage  or  a  barbarian  for  rendering  life  pleasant  or 
even  luxurious.  It  may  be  tliat  population  so  increased  under 
these  favorable  surronndings,  as  to  make  it  necessar)'  for  colonics 
to  branch  off  and  seek  a  home  elsewhere ;  but  it  is  improbable  they 
would  at  once  have  lK*gun  a  journey  of  hundreds  of  niiles  toward 
the  north,  or  that,  if  they  had  advanced  by  slow  degrees  as  is  most 
likely,  they  would  have  erected  in  the  country  over  which  they 
traveled  structures  which,  so  far  as  we  can  tell  from  the  meager 
niins.  were  markedly  different  from  those  in  both  the  region 
which  they  left  and  that  where  they  settled.  The  same  difficulties 
attend  the  re\'erse  of  the  proposition;  namely,  that  the  peoples 
of  the  southwest  are  descended  from  the  Mound  Builders. 

A  further  discussioti  uf  this  question  will  fonn  a  part  of  the 
matter  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE   MOUN'D   BUILDERS 

*>*!*  M<mn4  Builderi.  Early  U'rilen.  LittU  A'mnem  Until  the  Rtport 
of  ^iquver  and  /JaiHs.  Creat  Increaie  in  Sumber  of  Antkors  Since 
7'keir  /Jay.  Cvnflnling  Opinions  Regarding  this  People.  Tluori^s 
a:  t»  TAetr  nictitation  xiith  Historic  Trii>es.  No  Definite  Kmowi- 
td^€  C'vncermng  Their  Origin  or  End. 

F'j'i<  ov;r  T.'d,]j  a  century  after  the  settlement  of  Ohio, 
I'r.'zTt  v,z-  rri'j-i:  or  las  s-peculaiion  about  Mound 
;i*J:^^;r-■  wjt'k.  nio=t  o£  it  based  on  casual  obser- 
v4'.;',r;;  an''  ir/:orre'.:  rejxjrts.  It  was  generally  known 
::.':  'y^rirr.':  .ii]  for-:-"-  c'Jn:':a^.-']  earthen  remains  of  various 
v^TT:.'.  hr.'l  ;:.  y>rr.';  '.a-'i-'r  of  consi'IeraMe  extent:  but  definite 
■-'.:'■. rr;.i";oT;  '.or.'.'-rn^n;:  th'^m  was  lacking,  and  while  much 
''.  w':r\.\\  '/.  '/[Arr.'Ai  e;':;--t«-'l  as  to  their  origin,  no  theories  ad- 
' -.'  -  :  i-:  r-l  to  thvir  b-i^'erb  or  the  purpose  of  their  con- 
-  t;.::-.-;  r.-.'rt  <:':■'':. '-t  v.ith  ztalojs  a'lvocacy  except,  in  some  cases, 
:t'.':.  *• ';  ijth'.r :  or  with  forcible  opposition.  Occasionally 
arj  i-ri'.'.':  v.o-j>;  a;,;y:&r  in  a  jArrio-^ical  or  in  a  volume  devoted 
rrjiir.'./  '.o  vjrr.'s  o'.h'.-r  --jbject.  describing  a  panicular  group,  or 
*'■ ':  T'-rr-J.rr-  .v>r::n  -^  ]:rr.r:'r'I  area.  Some  of  these  articles  were 
i.'.\'".-jh.T.:':':  v.-  a  fev.-  cruf'e  illustrations.  They  were  generally 
'•A-^''.  r-y-n  '.-:r-ory  txar.-.iriati-n?.  and  the  data  which  the>-  prc- 
-'-'  ■■' '.  -:',  !  ■•  i::or']  •:-.:fr<-!i-:-!t  grounds  ii]i«'jn  which  to  establish  a. 
.'./:  .<  :-:—:'  -  '.*.  N'cvenh*:!*:'*.  --"me  courageous  writers,  assum- 
-  -_-  •■■ ':  ib'.!-  •'.  "  TTi:'-:\tv:<=:  --.f  these  accounts,  had  no  hesitation 
*'•  't'/  :r  '''r-vir.'^  frr-rn  them  unwarranted  theories  but  also 
::i  a;;;/;.:rig  tr.*:-'.-  theories  to  works  of  quite  different  character 
:r  t' :■'.-'■  ..;':•:'--.  .\i  n  niV_:rril  consef|uence.  the  kn-^wn  facts 
v.'rr':  --//Ai  ;r,v':-*':'i  v.r.h  a  magnitude  and  importance  out  of  all 
pr'Tt^  r'T;  ".  •'-.'  :r  t;->.'.  viV^*: :  and  thus  arose  a  Iwlief  in  a  single 
ra";  f.r  ravor.  ^,'.*'-'.a'.::.;,'  the  Indian  and  occupying  the  entire 
M:v: 3 ■■.'-!;/;>:  vi,.':y.  *',r:t:'al  readers  may  not  have  found  the  evi- 
'j':T;";   of  ?.  r^iV.T:  to  justi  ly  this  presumption  ;   but  an  attempt  at 
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contradiction  was  merely  setting  the  ideas  of  one  person  against 
those  of  another.  An  assertion  tliat  the  earthworks  are  evidence  of 
a  high  civilization  or  an  autocratic  central  (jovcmment.  could  be 
met  only  by  a  general  denial;  while  a  statement  tliat  the  labor 
and  skill  involved  were  not  beyond  the  power  of  known  tribes 
was  successfully  met  by  the  challenRe  to  cite  a  single  instance 
in  which  Indians  were  known  to  engage  in  any  such  task. 

Thus  matters  stood  when,  Bfty  years  ago.  Squier  and  Davis 
gave  to  the  world  tlieir  great  work  on  tlie  "  Ancient  Monuments 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley."  It  came  as  a  revelation,  bringing 
definitely  to  public  notice  the  existence  in  Ohio,  and  to  a  less  ex- 
tent in  adjoining  states,  of  a  class  of  prehistoric  remains  differ- 
ing in  character  from  those  belonging  to  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  All  doubts  as  to  the  high  culture  of  the  Mound  Builders 
seemed  disiiellf<l.  .'\bundant  proof,  api»arcntly,  was  pre-^ented 
in  this  volume  that  a  people,  of  whom  no  known  trace  remained 
but  who  were  certainly  far  superior  to  the  Red  Men,  had  once 
dwelt  in  this  region.  A  finn  foundation  was  laid  for  the  mis- 
conceptions and  erroneous  iK-licfs  which  have  become  so  firmly 
implanted  in  the  minds  of  nearly  all  persons  who  are  interested 
in  the  science,  but  are  not  in  position  to  investigate  carefully  the 
statements  upon  which  their  Ix'liefs  are  based. 

The  authors  in  question  give  numerous  measurements,  along 
with  many  plates  and  figures,  purponing  to  be  the  results  of 
actual  personal  oliservations,  in  addition  to  |)erhaps  an  equal 
number  of  others  from  friends  who  placed  their  surveys  and  de- 
scriptions at  the  disposal  of  the  two  associates.  They  claim  that 
regular  geometric  figures  are  the  rule;  that  there  are  perfect 
circles,  squares,  and  octagons,  and  evidences  of  considerable  as- 
tronomical k-nowledge  in  the  manner  of  laying  these  out  relative 
to  the  cardinal  points.  According  to  the  figures,  all  lines  are  a 
certain  number  of  feci  in  length ;  enclosures  contain  exact  acres : 
angles  are  turned  off  only  in  degrircs.  This  woulil  Iw  imijossible 
unless  the  builders  of  the  works  had  the  same  system  of  mensu- 
ration that  is  in  use  among  ourselves.  We  find  such  paragraphs 
as  these: — 

".Another  fact.  Ijearing  directly  upon  Ihc  degree  of  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  builders,  i.<i.  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  circular  worki 
are  perfect  circles,  and  that  many  of  tlie  rectangular  works  are  accuratt 
sijuares.  This  fact  has  been  demonstrated,  in  numerous  instances,  bjr 
careful  admeasurements;  and  has  been  remarked  in  cases  where  the  works 
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embrace  an  area  of  many  acres,  and  where  the  cm6aDkmenta,  or  circtim- 
vatUiions,  are  a  mile  and  upwards  in  extent."  —  S.  &  D.,  8. 

"The  square  and  recungular  works  |in]  certain  groups  are  marked 
by  great  uniformity  of  size.  Five  or  six  of  these  •  •  *  are  exact 
squares,  each  measuring  one  thousand  and  eighty  feet  side, — a  coinddcDoe 
which  could  not  possibly  be. accidental,  and  which  must  possess  some  stg- 
uificance.  It  certainly  establishes  the  existence  of  some  standard  of  mcas- 
urcmctil  among  the  ancient  people,  if  not  the  possession  of  sonic  means 
of  determining  angles."  —  S.  &  D..  48. 

An  octagon  "of  large  size,  in  the  vicinity  of  ChilUcolhc.  has  its 
altcrnaic  angles  coincident  with  each  other,  and  its  sides  cqual."-~5.  ft 
D..  «. 

Such  assertions  are  not  true  in  a  single  instance.  Their  cor- 
rectness has  been  sticccssfully  inipcat'Iit'd  wherever  surveys  have 
been  carefully  made  with  accurate  instruments.  It  is  obvious  that 
several  degrees  in  angles,  scores  of  feet  in  lines,  rods  or  even 
acres  in  area,  have  occasionally  been  added  to  or  subtracted  from 
correct  measurements  cither  through  a  disposition  to  "lake  it  for 
granted,"  or  because  they  were  so  saturated  with  a  conviction  of 
resemblance  or  coincidence  between  works  which  in  reality  differ 
widely,  as  to  distrust  their  own  judgment  or  observation  when  it 
contradicted  their  deep-rooted  belief. 

Instead  of  the  ahsoUite  s\Tnmetry,  or  identity  in  form  or  size, 
claimed  in  numerous  cases,  there  has  not  been  found  one  true 
circle,  square,  octagon,  or  ellipse,  among  these  works,  nor  any 
two  that  exactly  correspond  in  dimensions.  There  are  some  with 
a  striking  approach  to  regularity:  but  none  that  can  not  Iw  laid 
off  with  sight-stakes  and  a  Une  equal  to  the  radius  of  a  circle 
or  somewhat  longer  than  half  one  side  of  a  square. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  which  are  easily  to  be  verified  by  any 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  make  a  correct  survey,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  understand  the  animus  of  the  explanatory  foot-note,  in 
which  they  say  : — 

"To  pDl.  al  once,  all  skepticism  at  rest,  which  iiiigtn  ottierwise  arise 
as  to  ihc  regularity  of  ihcse  ivories,  it  should  be  stated  llial  they  were 
all  carefully  surveyed  liy  tlic  authors  in  person,  Of  course  no  difficulty 
existed  in  dcterminiug  the  perfect  regularity  of  the  squares.  The  method 
of  procedure,  in  reaped  to  the  circles  was  as  follows.  Flogs  were  raised 
al  regular  and  convenient  interx-als,  upon  the  cmbankroents,  representing 
stations.  The  compass  was  then  placed  alternately  at  these  stations,  and 
the  bearing  of  the  flajj  next  beyond  .isceriaincd,  If  the  angles  thus  dcler- 
rained  proved  to  be  coincident,  ihc  regtiT.irity  of  the  work  was  placed  be- 
yond doubt.  The  supplc-meni-iry  plan  A  [see  Agure  25]  indicates  the 
method  of  sur\ey.  the  'Field  fiook'  of  which,  the  circle  tieing  thirty-six 
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iiundred  feet  in  circumferenoe,  and  the  stations  three  hundred  feet  apart, 

is  as  follows: 

I N.  75   E 300  feet 

2 N.  45   E 300  feet 

3 N.   15   E 30ft  feet 

4 N.  15  W 3"0  feet 

b N.  -16  W SttO  feet. 

6 N.  76  W 300  feet 

7 S.  76   W .' 800  feet 

8 S.  46   W 3WI  feet 

9 S.   16  W ...300  feet 

10 S.    15    E 300  feet 

U S.   45   E 300  feet 

12 S.   75   E 300  fccL 

(S.  &  D.,  66.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  regularity  of  a  circle  meeting 
these  conditions,  provided  the  curve  be  unifonn  between  all  the 
stations ;  tlie  trouble  with  the  symmetrical  figure  thereby  created  is 
that  tlierc  is  no  such  circle  in  the  Slate.  That  al  Newark  comes 
nearest  meeting  the  measurements  given ;  but  even  it  varies  con- 
siderably from  them.  The  fact  that  the  hypothetical  figure  is 
]iut  with  the  Harness  works  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  the 
smaller  circle  of  that  group  is  the  one  thus  taken  as  an  illustra- 
tion (see  page  184).  It  is  clear,  however,  that  a  circumference 
of  3,600  feet  and  a  diameter  of  800  feet,  which  is  the  measurement 
given  on  the  map,  cannot  belong  to  the  same  Rgure.  If  we  sup- 
pose the  lines  to  he  laid  off  on  the  chords  instead  of  the  arcs  of  the 
circle,  as  their  plan  indicates,  the  matter  is  even  worse;  for  we 
then  have  a  dodecagon  with  a  perimeter  of  3.600  feel  inscribed 
in  a  circle  whose  radius  is  only  400  feet.  Besides,  with 
a  cliain  of  the  old  standard  length — 66  feet— used  by  them  in  these 
sur\*eys.  no  little  ingenuity  would  be  rc(|uire<l  in  laying  out  a  per- 
fectly straight  line  exactly  three  hundred  feet  long,  from  one  fixed 
point  to  another  fixed  point  whose  position  on  a  constantly  cur\'- 
ing  line  must  remain  unknown  until  the  measurement  is  completed. 
It  is  not  protrable  they  ever  made  any  such  survey  as  that  set 
forth  in  their  note.  Nor  is  the  accuracy  of  their  compass  read- 
ings free  from  doubt;  tlicy  used  an  old  instrument,  borrowed 
from  a  surveyor  of  Chillicnthe,  who  had  thrown  it  aside  as  nnre- 
liable.  and  who  taught  them  how  to  manipulate  it.  Neither  ot 
them  had  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  surveying. 
This  was  told  to  the  present  writer  by  Mr.  Kendrick  who  had 
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a  distinct  recollection  of  the  occurrence — his  father  being  the 
surveyor  mentioned. 

It  may  seem  uncalled  for  thus  to  comment  ujxm  work  done 
so  long  ago;  and  it  ccnainly  would  be  unfair  to  criticise  the  men 
who  did  it,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  errors  they  committed  are 
made  the  foundation  of  a  science.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is 
well  to  present  the  mistakes  in  their  proper  light  simply  as  a 
matter  of  justice  tu  students. 

Nothing  said  here  is  to  be  construed  as  imputing  any  wrong 
motive  to  the  authors;  they  made  no  attempt  at  deception,  they 
had  no  previously  formed  theory  to  sustain,  there  was  nothing 
for  them  to  gain  by  the  slightest  perversion  of  truth,  or  by  any 
false  construction  whifh  could  \tc  placed  on  their  words.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  any  misleading  statements  are  due  entirely  to  errors  of 
judgment.  In  the  entire  report  tliere  is  a  manifest  desire  to  rep- 
resent malters  as  they  appeared  lo  the  invesiigalor.'. ;  there  is  no 
striving  for  effect,  no  bid  for  notoriety.  They  plainly  did  not 
realize  the  importance  of  the  work  they  had  undertaken,  nor  did 
they  dream  of  the  value  which  would  be  attached  to  their  report 
in  after  years.  They  justly  deserve  the  credit  and  honor  ac- 
corded them  for  the  anhious  labors  which  never  I)rought  them 
an  adequate  return,  and  for  having  given  to  the  world  knowledge 
that  would  otherwise,  perhaps,  never  have  come  to  light ;  but  none 
the  less  their  faulty  interpretations  have  been  responsible  for 
many  wrong  impressions  and  oinnions  with  winch  the  working 
arcli^ologist  finds  himself  obliged  to  contend. 

*  «  *  *  * 

And  yet  Squicr  and  Davis  are  less  at  fault  than  are  many 
succeeding  authors  who  carry  to  a  ridiculous  extent  the  fanciful 
conceptions  which  seem  to  them  the  logical  outcome  of  alleged 
nicasuremenls  and  resemblances  among  aboriginal  remains.  The 
exactness  with  which  square  and  circular  enclosures  are  said  to 
be  laid  off.  gave  fresh  impetus  to  extravagant  suggestions  made 
before  their  day.  until  now  no  height  of  absurdity  is  I>eyond  at-- 
tainment  by  enthusiastic  sciolist  or  venal  charlatan — not  to  men- 
tion some  who  mean  well  but  should  know  better. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  magnilicent  collection  made  by 
Squicr  and  Davis  stimulated  various  scientific  societies  and  mu- 
seums lo  undertake  explorations  on  their  own  account.     In  this 
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work  men  trained  to  obser\'e  have  gone  into  the  field  and  re- 
ported what  they  saw.  Careful  surveys  and  excavations  have 
produced  some  definite  rciulls ;  not  enough  to  clear  away  all  tlic 
mystery  enveloping  the  ancient  people,  but  enough  to  destroy  the 
effect  of  unwarranted  opinions  and  assumpticns  which  \vould 
greatly  astonish  the  Mound  Builders  if  they  could  know  what 
has  been  said  about  them. 

But  as  before  intimated,  there  were  two  sides  to  the  question 
long  before  the  publication  of  "Ancient  Monuments."  In  the 
preface  to  that  volume  is  given  a  list  of  early  writers  on  western 
antiquities.  The  first  in  the  Ohio  valley  are  Bishop  Madison  of 
Virginia,  in  1803  (Transactions  of  the  American  Pliilosophical 
Society,  vol.  VI.) ;  Harris  (Tour  into  the  territory  northwest  of 
the  Ohio),  1805;  Brackenridge  (Views  of  Lx>uisiana>,  1814;  Dr. 
Drake  (Natural  and  Statistical  View  of  Cincinnati  and  the  Miami 
Country),  1815 ;  President  Harrison  (Address  before  the  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Ohio),  183J.  Major  Long;  Dr.  Hildreth;  Henry 
Howe ;  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey ;  and  Caleb  Atwatcr ; — also  con- 
tributed much  to  the  science  prior  to  the  time  of  Squier  and  Da- 
vis. Atwatcr  in  particular,  deserves  credit  as  making  the  earliest 
careful  and  systematic  examinations  of  the  aboriginal  tunuili  and 
earthworks.  His  report  was  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Archaeologia  Americana  in  i8ig.  Most  of  his  drawings  are  crude, 
some  only  rough  outlines,  and  Iiis  descriptions  are  erroneous  in 
many  respects ;  hut  when  we  consider  that  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  way  of  excavation,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  knowledge, 
had  been  attempted  before  his  time,  and  that  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  what  lie  found  he  could  derive  no  assistance  from  any 
source,  even  more  serious  inexactness  could  be  condoned. 

Since  that  time  the  register  of  arch<eotogical  literature  has 
indefinitely — one  is  tempted  to  say  infinitely — extended;  but 
whichever  side  the  writers  may  take,  they  find  themselves  con- 
fined to  an  endorsement  or  denial  of  beliefs  now  almost  a  century 
old.  Even  so  long  ago  the  line  was  drawn  between  those  who 
attributed  the  earthworks  to  Indians,  and  those  who  would  ac- 
cept notliing  less  than  an  extinct  nation. 

The  most  complete  and  convenient  catalogue  of  writers  on 
aboriginal  remains,  accessible  to  the  public,  is  that  contained  in 
the  American  Antiquarian,  volume  IX,  July,  1887,  under  the 
head  of  "Early  Books  Which  Treat  of  Mounds" ;  and  in  the  same 
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jounjal,  volume  XV.  March,  1893.  with  the  title  of  "Private  Serv- 
ices under  Public  I^atronagc."  Here  may  he  found  the  names 
of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  those  writers  whose  publislied  works 
contain  descriptions  of  mounds  and  earihworks.  The  articles  arc 
es|>ccially  good  in  iheir  references  to  authors  of  the  first  half 
of  the  century,  who  wrote  before  so  much  discussion  had  arisen, 
and  who  consequently  simply  told  what  they  saw  or  believed, 
without  any  thought  of  controversy.  An  abstract  or  abridgment 
of  these  papers  could  not  do  them  justice,  and  the  reader  who 
wishes  to  gain  a  full  view  of  the  progress  in  this  science  will  do 
well  to  consult  the  authorities  whose  names  are  given  in  Peet's 
lists.  All  that  will  be  atienipled  here  is  to  give  extracts  from 
a  few  of  these  writings,  showing  how  the  subject  has  been  con- 
sidered. 'ITiey  arc  selected  witli  tlie  intention  of  showing  the 
whole  range  of  thought  in  as  brief  a  sjmcc  as  jjossible.  A  hundred 
volumes  could  be  filled  with  other  quotations  witliout  adding 
materially  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  reader. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  begin  with  the  following  from 
Foster.    According  to  his  belief  it  is 

"A  summary  with  regard  to  the  origin,  customs,  and  ultimate  fate 
of  tiK  Mound-buildcrs." 

"As  a  race  their  origin  extends  back  to  a  remote  aatiqaity.  They 
pos&csscd  a  conformation  of  sikull  which  would  h'nk  thcin  lu  the  autoch- 
thones of  this  hemisphere. — a  conloriiiation  which  was  sub^^equeiuly  reprc- 
flcnted  in  the  people  who  develuycd  tlic  ancient  civilization  of  Mexico  and 
Centra)  America.  They  developed  traits  which  distinguished  them  by 
a  well-marked  line  of  division  from  llie  Indians  [of  Qilumbuii's  time]. 
Unlike  the  Indians,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  curative  puwcra  of  salt, 
tbcy  collected  the  brine  of  the  satiiics  into  earthen  vcs^iieb  molded  in 
baskelf,  which  they  e%'aporated  into  a  form  which  ailmitted  of  Irans- 
porlation :  they  erected  an  elaborate  line  of  deftiibC.  stretching  fur  many 
hundred  miles,  to  guard  against  the  sudden  irruption  of  enemies;  they 
had  a  national  religion,  in  which  the  elements  were  llic  objects  of  supreme 
adoration ;  temples  were  erected  upon  platform  moutids.  and  watchfires 
lighted  upon  the  highest  summits;  and  in  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries 
of  their  faith,  human  .sacrifices  were  offered  up.  The  magnitude  of 
their  structurts,  involving  an  infinity  of  labor,  such  only  as  could  be 
expended  in  a  community  where  cheap  food  prevailed,  and  the  great 
extent  of  their  commercial  relations,  reaching  to  widely  separated  por- 
tions of  the  continent,  imply  ihc  existence  of  a  stable  and  efficient  gov- 
ernment, based  on  the  subordination  of  the  masses,  We  see  the  crude 
conception  in  the  truncated  pyramid,  as  first  displayed  in  Wisconsin. 
Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  the  accomplished  result  in  the  stone-faced  foun- 
dations of  the  temples  of  Central  America.    And  finally  the  indications 
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are  this  people  were  expcltcd  from  the  Missis<iippi  Valley  by  a  fierce 
and  barbarous  race,  and  found  refuge  id  Central  America,  where  they 
de^'clopcd  those  germs  of  civilization,  originally  planted  in  ihcir  northcni 
homes,  into  a  perfenion  which  has  elicited  the  admiration  of  every 
modern  explorer." — Foster,   '-US,  condensed. 

A.  -  CIVIUZATION. 

U|3on  the  question  o£  the  degree  of  culture  to  which  they 
had  attained— «r  the  prade  of  their  "civilization"  as  most  writers 
term  it — we  find  Atwater  saying  prior  to  1820, 

"What  surprized  me,  on  measuring  those  forts  [at  Circlevillel,  was 
tlie  exact  manner  in  which  they  had  laid  down  their  circle  and  square ; 
so  that  after  every  efTon,  by  the  most  careful  survey,  to  detect  some 
error  in  their  measurement,  wc  found  that  it  was  impossible,  and  that 
the  measurement  was  much  more  correct,  tlian  ii  would  have  been,  in 
all  probability,  had  the  present  inhabitants  undertaken  to  construct  such 
a  work."  —  Atwater,   144. 

Squier  and  Davis  express  the  same  idea  in  summing  up  their 
observations  in  regard  to  various  other  enclosures  which  they 
exantined. 

"Such  arc  the  predominant  features  of  this  remarkable  scries  o£ 
works.  As  already  remarked,  the  coincidence:!  observable  betwetai  tiicm 
could  not  have  been  (he  result  of  accident,  and  it  is  very  manifest  that 
they  were  erected  for  common  purposes.  •  •  •  We  may  content 
ourselves  with  the  simple  expression  of  opinion,  that  they  were  in  some 
manner  connected  with  the  superstitions  ui  the  builders.  There  is  one 
dedtiction  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact,  that  the  figures  enlertng  into  these 
works  are  of  uniform  dimensions,  which  is  of  constdcrablc  imfKirtance 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  state  of  knowledge  among  the  (icoplc  who  erected 
them.  It  is  that  the  builders  possessed  a  standard  of  measurement  and 
had  some  meatts  of  determining  angles.  The  most  skillful  engineer  of 
the  day  would  find  it  difficult,  without  the  aid  of  instruincnls,  to  lay 
down  an  accurate  square  of  the  great  dimensions  of  tliose  above  repre- 
sented, measuring  as  they  do  mure  than  four  fifths  of  a  mile  in  drciun- 
fcrencc.  It  would  not.  it  is  true,  be  impos.sibic  to  construct  circles  of 
considerable  size,  without  instrtuuenls;  the  difficulty  of  doing  so.  when 
we  come  to  the  construction  of  works  five  thousand  four  hundred  feet, 
or  over  a  mile  in  circtnnfcrencc.  is  uevcrtlielc-ss  apparent.  Bui  we  not 
only  find  accurate  squares  and  perfect  circles,  but  also,  as  we  liave  seen. 
octagons  of  great  dimensions."  —  S.  &.  D.,  61. 

^K  Later,  they  cautiously  add  soniewliat    to    the    above    con- 

^^V        elusion,  but  are  still  far  from  claiming  for  the  builders  any  par- 
I  ticular  degree  of  advancement. 

I  "  The  vast  anmunt  of  lahnr  expended  upon  these  works,  and  the 

^^  regularity  and  design  which  tlicy  exbibit,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
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circumstances  under  which  they  are  found,  denote  a  people  advanced 
from  the  nomadic  or  radically  savage  state, — in  short,  a  numerous  agri- 
cultural people,  spread  at  one  time,  or  slowly  migrating,  over  a  vast  extent 
of  country,  and  having  establi.shed  habits,  customs,  and  modes  of  life. 
How  far  this  conclusion,  for  the  present  hypol helically  advanced,  is  sus- 
tained t>y  the  character  of  the  minor  vestiges  of  art,  of  which  we  shall 
now  speak,  remains  to  be  seen." —  S.  &  D.,  186. 

"  The  earthworks,  and  the  mounds  and  their  contents,  certainly 
indicate  that,  prior  to  the  occupation  of  the  Mississippi  valley  by  the  more 
recent  trilics  of  Indians,  there  existed  here  a  numerous  population,  agri- 
cultural in  their  habits,  much  superior  to  their  successors.  There  is, 
however,  no  rea.son  to  l>clieve  that  their  condition  was  anj'thing  more 
than  ;in  apprnxim.'ition  tnuard'  that  attained  by  the  semi-civilized  nations 
of  the  central  portions  of  the  continent, — who  themselves  had  not  arrived 
ai  tlic  con-.lriiclioii  r,<f  .in  alphabtl.  Wiiether  the  lalter  had  progressed 
fiirlbcr  than  to  a  refinement  upon  the  rude  picture-writing  of  the  savage 
tribes,  is  a  question  open  to  discussion.  It  would  be  unwarrantable, 
ihoreforc,  to  assign  to  the  race  of  the  mounds  a  superiority  in  this  respect 
over  a  nation  palpably  so  much  in  advance  of  them  in  all  others." — S. 
&  D,,  27y. 

An  eminent  English  author  is  not  satisfied  with  this  guarded 
statement,    lie  insists  that 

"  The  ancient  geometrician  must  have  had  instruments,  and  minute 
means  of  measuring  arcs;  for  it  seems  impossible  to  conceive  of  the 
accurate  construction  of  figures  on  such  a  scale  otherwise  than  by  finding 
the  auKle  by  its  arc,  from  station  to  station,  through  the  whole  course 
of  their  delineation.  It  is  no  less  obvious  from  the  correspondence  in 
area  and  relative  proportions  of  ."^o  many  of  the  regular  enclosures,  that 
ihe  M'junfl-Fiuilders  possessed  a  recognized  standard  of  measurement, 
and  that  some  peculiar  significance,  possibly  of  an  astronomical  origin, 
V.H-,  attached  to  figures  of  certain  forms  and  dimensions."  —  Wilson, 
v.,  I.,  -MJ. 

Sliort  ficoes  sliU  further  :— 

"  Tlie  two  principal  figures  nf  [the  Hopctown]  works  are  a  square 
an'l  -.1  circle— each  containing  exactly  twenty  acres.  The  discovery  of 
these  Keoiiii'lrical  combinations— executed  with  such  precision — in  many 
part',  of  the  country,  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  Mound-builders  were 
one  peoijlt  spread  over  a  large  territory,  possessed  of  the  same  institu- 
tions, religion  and  perhaps  one  government.  These  facts  are  highly 
important  as  shedding  light  upon  the  degree  of  their  civilization.  The 
evidence  is  aniidc  that  they  were  possessed  of  regular  scales  of  meas- 
urement, of  the  means  of  dclcrmininp  angles  and  of  computing  the  area, 
to  l>c  enclosed  by  a  square  and  circle,  sn  that  the  space  enclosed  by  these 
figures  standing  side  by  <^idc  might  exactly  correspond.  In  a  word  their 
scientific  and  mathematical  knowledge  was  of  a  very  respectable  order." 
—  Short,  49. 


Unit  of  Measure. 
He  also  thinks  the  Cincinnati  tablet 
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*  in  all  probability  svrved  llie  double  purpose  of  a  record  of  the  calendar 
and  a  scale  for  measurement."  —  Short.  4o. 

No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  fathom  the  thought  that  led 
to  this  stngwlar  siimiise.  There  is  no  reason  to  bclie%'e  the 
Mound  Guilders  had  any  idea  of  a  calendar  such  as  is  attributed 
to  the  Aztecs.  As  to  a  lineal  scale,  the  evidence  is  equally  nega- 
tive, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  "a  large  number  of  measurements  of 
mounds  and  earthworks  in  iowa"  were  made  by  W  J  McGee, 
with  tlic  result  of  "ascertain! ncj  a  common  standard  of  25.716 
inches."  —  Essays.  447. 

Wiien  we  consider  that  it  is  not  possible  to  tell  within  several 
inches  at  the  best,  and  in  some  cases  within  several  feet,  of  the 
tenninal  point  of  any  earthwork,  the  decimal  proves  more  in  re- 
gard to  the  calculating  jjowcr  uf  the  compuli-r  than  it  docs 
concerning  the  "mathematical  ability"  of  the  builder.  Another 
surveyor  comes  to  a  very  diflerent  conclusion: — 

"In  188.'l,  Cnl.  Gias,  Whittlesey,  of  Cleveland  ('The  Metrical  Sys- 
tem of  the  Mound-builders"),  analyzed  eighty-se\'en  measurements  of 
Ohio  eanhw'orks  by  the  method  of  even  divisors  and  concluded  thai 
thirty  inches  was  atmut  the  length,  or  was  one  of  the  multiples,  nf  their 
metrical  standard.  Moreover,  fifly-scvcn  per  cent,  of  all  the  lines  were 
divisible  without  remainder  by  ten  feet." — Essays,  447, 

These  figures  arc  valuable,  in  that  they  show  how  the  meas- 
urements were  made  upon  which  his  calculations  are  based.  If 
there  are  any  indications  of  such  "units"  as  "thirty  inches"  and 
"ten  feet",  they  exist  only  in  the  minds,  or  diagrams,  of  white 
8ur\'eyors  and  explorers.  The  tendency  is  almost  universal  to  run 
indetcnninate  numbers  into  ten.s,  dozens,  scores,  or  hundreds. 
By  accepting  as  correct  the  figures  of  sur\'eys  made  as  thcs** 
have  been,  me  can  plainly  show  any  sort  of  "unit"  or  "s\'stem" 
he  wishes  to;  for  there  will  be  coincidences  without  end.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  this  kind,  however,  is  to  be  found  in 
a  group  in  Missiniri,  whose  location,  unfortunately,  appears  to 
be  known  only  to  its  discoverer.    According  to  his  statement 

"the  chief  mound  measures  twelve  feet  in  height  by  thirty-six  in  diam- 
eter. •  •  •  The  ridges  fomiing  the  three  sides  of  ihc  triangle  [enclos- 
tnfT  it]  are  of  equal  lengtlt — 144  feet;  their  diameter  is  twelve  feet,  and 
their  height  three,  four  and  five  feel  respectively.  It  i.i  remarkable 
that  these  heights  taken  toitetlKr  equal  the  height  of  the  central  mound. 
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portion  of  Missouri.    The  stones  are  now  so  scattered  that  noth- 
ing can  be  ascertained  as  to  their  original  position. 

The  worst  publication  of  this  character  which  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  a  scientiiic  disguise,  is  that  of  a  fonncr  State  Geologist 
of  Indiana,  who  furnishes  a  report  and  figure  of  a  most  remark- 
able "Stone  Kort"  at  the  mouth  of  Fourteen  Mile  Creek,  in 
Qark  county,  near  Charleston.  Across  the  neck  of  a  peninsula 
formed  by  the  creek  and  the  Ohio  River,  he  says,  a  wall  is  piled  up 
"mason  fashion,  without  mortar".  It  has  "an  elevation  of  about 
75  feet  above  its  base,  the  upper  ten  feet  being  vertical".  The 
plate  wliidi  accompanies  the  report  shows  a  regular  revetment 
of  large  stones,  apparently  dressed,  or  at  least  squared.  A  wall 
along  the  creek  is  said  to  be  similarly  built,  but  is  not  more 
than  ten  feel  high. —  Tnd.,  1873.  125. 

Both  the  plan  and  description  of  this  so-called  fort  are  en- 
tirely imappnary.  The  creek,  h.ilf  a  mile  above  its  mouth,  ap- 
proaches the  river  quite  closely,  being  separated  from  it  by  a 
solid  rock  lc<lge  only  eight  or  ten  feet  wide  on  top  at  the  nar- 
rowest jxirt,  with  a  vertical  cliff  on  euher  side.  The  creek  then 
recedes  in  a  curve,  forming  a  peninsula  whose  surface  contains 
a  few  acres  of  nearly  level  space.  At  the  lower  end  of  this  is  a 
small  triangular  tract  of  bottom  land  enclosed  by  tlie  river,  hill. 
and  creek.  The  river  side  of  the  peninsula  stands  out  in  a  bold 
precipice,  extending  from  this  low  land  to  a  considerable  distance 
above  the  isthmus;  on  Ihe  side  next  the  creek  arc  similar  but 
smaller  cliffs,  with  some  crevices  or  broken  places,  where  it  is 
possible  to  pass  through  or  over  them.  Beginning  at  the  lermm- 
atiou  of  the  cliflF  next  to  the  river,  a  ditch  and  embankment  sweep 
round  the  end  of  Ihe  hill  facing  the  bottom  land,  and  terminate 
at  one  of  the  cliffs  above  the  creek.  Accessible  places  along  the 
latter  side  were  strengthened  either  by  filling  narrow  crevices 
with  stones  or,  where  necessary,  by  building  short  stretches  o£ 
wall  with  stones  irregularly  piled  up.  When  near  the  isthmus, 
a  wall  of  mingled  earth  and  stone,  taken  from  an  interior  ditch, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  principal  cml>ankmcnt,  leaves  the  cliff  and 
is  carriwl  diagonally  along  the  hillside  to  a  point  near  the  nar- 
rowest point  of  the  summit,  where  it  ends  in  a  stone  mound 
which  extends  entirely  across  the  space  between  the  river  bluff 
and  the  slope  toward  the  creek.  A  person  approaching  this  end: 
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of  the  fort  must  follow  the  narrow  neck  of  rock,  in  full  view  for 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  and  without  any  shelter  or  protection 
from  the  missiles  of  those  within. 

The  wall  at  the  west  end  of  the  hill  was  made  by  first  gath- 
ering- rocks  and  earth  from  the  surface  and  throwing  them  pro- 
miscuously together.  Then  a  considerable  ditch  was  dug,  fully 
twenty  feet  wide  in  places,  and  the  earth  heaped  on  the  wall, 
which  contains  sufficient  material  to  make  on  level  ground  a  bank 
five  or  six  feet  high.  Loose  rocks  were  deposited  on  the  outer 
side,  apparently  more  as  a  protection  for  the  wall  from  effects 
of  erosion  than  as  a  feature  of  additional  strength.  Many  of 
these  have  been  hauled  away ;  but  it  is  reported  by  residents,  and 
enough  remains  to  show  that  the  statement  is  correct,  that  in 
places  flat  rocks  were  laid  up  in  a  sloping  wall  against  the  face 
of  the  bank.  There  was  not  a  wall  of  this  character  built  up 
and  earth  thrown  behind  it ;  but  the  earthen  embankment  was 
made  first  and  the  stones  laid  one  on  another  along  its  face  to 
prevent  washing ;  the  outer  cd^c  of  each  lieing  somewhat  within 
the  edge  of  the  one  next  below.  The  reported  "walls"  of  ten  and 
seventy-five  feet  in  height  are  only  the  natural  outcrop  of  the 
beavy,  evenly-bedded  limestones.  It  seems  incredible  that  a 
person  connected  In  any  capacity  with  a  geological  survey,  even 
as  cook  or  mule-driver,  could  ever  have  made  such  a  ridiculous 
blunder  as  to  suppose  them  artificial. 

*.  ^  t.  *  *  « 

The  utmost  confusion  of  speech  and  thought  results  from 
attempts  to  probe  the  dcjiths  of  this  alleged  civilization.  One 
writer  believes  that  because  in  building  mounds  and  enclosures  — 

"All  of  the  material  must  have  tieen  labnrioiisly  carried  to  its  place 
in  baskets,  it  will  Nc  dbvioiis  that  the  real  lahor  expended  upon  some  of 
llieiii  was  not  mticli.  if  aiiy,  le>s  than  that  expended  upon  the  largest 
pyramid  of  F-K>i)t.  Such  works  ccmld  bo  constructed  only  by  a  people 
whn  h:id  a  compact,  civil  organization,  with  a  central  authority  which 
could  control  the  lahor  of  the  nia-^ses,  and  with  dominant  civil  or  reli- 
Kious  ideas  which  would  induce  the  masses  to  submit  to  long-continued 
lahor."  —  Read,  Arch.,  "!>. 

While  no  one  can  deny  that  such  may  have  been  the  case, 
the  query  naturally  arises.  \\'hy  do  we  not  find  sotne  better  or 
at  least  some  additional  evidence  of  a  governtnent  of  this  char- 
acter? Certainly  a  separation  of  society  into  rulers  and  slaves 
presupposes  a  degree  of  advancement  in  knowledge  that  would 
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develop  some  of  its  members  into  artisans  who  could  at  least  cut 
stone  or  make  bricks.  The  mind  can  not  realize  a  "compact  civil 
organization"  among  people  whose  limit  of  constructive  ability 
was  reached  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  tlie  carving  of  stone 
pipes  and  ornaments,  and  carrj'ing  dirt  in  baskets. 

Other  writers  lose  Iheinsclvcs  in  a  tangle  of  ideas  and  utter 
strangely  coiUradictory  Sfiilimcnts.  One  of  ihcm  tells  us  on 
one  page, 

"  For  tlie-ir  time  and  siirmunifitigs  ihcy  had  made  great  strides 
towards  a  permanent  civiti/ntion,  .inc)  must  lie  ranked  as  one  of  the 
^cat  people  of  ancient  time:;."  —  McLean,  89. 

And  on  the  next,  jjarapli rasing  Squier  and  Davis. 

"We  have  no  evidence  that  they  auaincd  to  the  same  condition  as 
thai  possessed  by  the  semi-civilized  nations  of  Europe,  who  themselves 
had  not  arrived  at  the  construction  of  an  alphabet."—  McLean,  90. 

Then  he  says; 

'*That  they  were  remarkable  people  of  an  original  civilization  there 
Is  no  room  for  doubt."  —  McLean,  129. 

And  finally, 

"  There  is  one  thing  that  impresses  itself  upon  the  mind  of  the 
invcf^ti gator.  There  could  not  have  been  a  central  government,  but  there 
must  have  been  separate,  although  cognate  nations.  There  is  a  belt  of 
country  nmning  through  central  Ohio  from  east  to  west,  entirely  devoid 
of  ancient  earthworks.  There  were  In  the  state  two  distinct  nations, 
having  different  sympathies,  and  on  account  of  the  disparity  existing 
between  them  thc>'  placed  themselves  wide  apart,  being  separated  by 
the  belt  of  neutral  territory."  —  McLean,   ll'J.   condenscd. 

Whittlesey,  while  advocating  a  somewhat  advanced  stage 
for  these  people,  really  marshals  evidence  against  it.  He  under- 
takes to  prove  they  had  high  military  skill  and  knowledge,  while 
shavviug  they  were  not  at  all  prepared  for  war. 

"The  tools  found  in  the  Ohio  monnds  were  almost  without  excep- 
tion, intended  for  peaceful  purposes  indicating  a  people  whose  habits 
were  nni  warlike.  The  earthworks  must  have  l»cen  occupied  by  a  people 
prepared  for  defence  without  Iwing  called  upon  to  resist;  weapons  of 
war  have  not  been  found  wilhin  these  fortifications.  The  race  of  the 
Mounds  has  left  us  as  much  in  doubt  in  regard  to  their  fighting  imple- 
ments as  to  their  history.  If  ihey  had  used  stones  for  this  purpose  to  be 
thrown  fron»  slings  or  as  battering  rams,  they  should  now  remain  upon 
the  soil  in  the  neighborhood  of  lltcir  forts:  there  must  have  been  maga- 
lines  of  thcni  collected  within  the  works.  Perhaps  their  forts  were  not 
creeled  until  after  n  long  residence  here,  when  they  were  threatened  by 
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iw  deciphered  by  posterity.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  were  Welsh. 
If  they  were  conquered,  where  are  die  victors?  And  to  imagine  that  the 
whole  people  became  extinct  by  pestilence  or  some  other  awful  catastro- 
phe, i»  an  extra\-aganl  hypothesis,  not  supported  by  any  precedent  in  the 
annals  of  mankind.  The  conjecture  that  they  emigrated  to  Mexico  seems 
qaite  plausible.  Out  to  suppose  them  refugees  from  Mexico,  is  a  sop- 
position  aJtogcthcr  inadmissible."  —  Amen,   I,   300-7,   condensed. 

One  of  America's  tnost  thorough  students,  speaking  in  refer- 
ence to  the  earthworks,  believes 

"There  is  nothing  in  their  construction  or  in  the  remnants  which 
they  conuin,  indicative  of  a  more  advanced  stale  of  ci\ili23tion  than  that 
of  the  present  inhabitants.  But  it  may  be  inferred  from  their  number 
and  size,  that  they  were  the  work  of  a  more  populous  nation  than  any  now 
existing."  —  Gallatin,  147. 

An  eminent  geographer  said  early  in  the  century : — 

"The  mounds  show  no  more  art.  Ihotigh  infinitely  more  labor,  than 
might  be  expected  from  the  present  Indians.  They  are  mere  erections  of 
earth,  exhibiting  no  uther  traces  of  skill,  than  that  most  of  them  are  of 
regular  forms,  contained  under  circular  or  right  lines.  Iron  tools  were 
not  used  in  the  formation  of  them.  Stones  make  no  part  of  them.  Yet 
tn.-uiy  of  the  squ.-ircs  and  parallelograms  nuke  a  much  nwre  conspicuous 
figure,  after  the  lapse  of  unknown  age^.  than  the  defences  of  earth,  thrown 
tip  on  the  Atlantic  shore,  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

"The  only  circumstance,  which  strongly  discredits  their  having  been 
formed  by  the  progenitors  of  the  present  Indians  is  the  immensity  of  the 
S)z«  of  some  of  them,  beyond  what  could  be  expected  from  the  sparse 
population  and  the  indolence  of  the  present  race.  We  know  of  no  mon- 
uments, which  they  now  raise  for  their  dead,  that  might  not  be  the  work 
of  a  lew  people  in  a  few  days."  —  Flint.  1,  194. 

Another  thus  records  his  opinion : — 

"Of  one  thing  the  writer  is  satisfied,  that  very  impct^ect  and  incor- 
rect data  have  been  relied  upon  and  very  erroneous  conclusions  drawn, 
upon  western  antiquities.  Whoever  has  time  and  patience  and  is  in  other 
respects  qualified  to  explore  tliis  field  of  science,  and  will  use  his  spade 
and  eyes  togellier  and  restrain  his  imagination  from  running  riot  amongst 
motinds,  fortifications,  hurse-shoes.  medals,  and  whole  cabinets  of  relics 
of  the  'olden  time.'  will  find  very  little  more  llian  the  indications  of  rude 
savages,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  race  of  Indians. 

"Of  ancient  military  works,  i  have  long  been  convinced  that  not 
half  a  dozen  structures  ever  existed  in  the  west  before  the  visits  of  Euro- 
peans. Enclosures  of  various  sizes,  and  perhaps  for  different  purposes, 
with  an  embankment  of  earth  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  a  trifling  ditch 
out  of  which  the  earth  was  dug.  undoubtedly  were  formed.  In  all  prob- 
abitily  some  of  theie  embankments  enclosed  their  villages ;  others  the 
residence  of  their  chiefs  or  head  men.     Out  what  people,  savage,  bar- 
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birotu.  civilized  or  cnligfateocd,  ever  constructed  a  fortificatioa  aroand 
five  or  £ix  handled  axrrcs.  -arith  a  ditch  on  the  inside!  Or  what  military 
people  made  twenty  or  thirty  such  foru,  within  two  or  three  miles."  — 
Pedt,  35. 

If  the  author  just  cited  had  restrained  his  impatience  to  the 
extent  of  modifying  the  exaggerations  in  his  second  paragraph, 
and  especially  in  regard  to  the  last  two  sentences,  his  opinions 
would  have  borne  more  weight — as  they  deseire  to  do. 

Morgan,  who  has  done  more  than  any  one  else  to  arouse 
critical  investigation  of  fanciful  theories,  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
matter  in  a  few  words. 

*'.-\  people  unable  to  dig  a  well  or  build  a  dry  stone  wall  must  have 
been  unable  to  establish  political  society,  which  was  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  a  state,"  —  Morgan.  219. 

Thruston,  who  has  thoroughly  worked  out  the  archaeology 
of  middle  Tennessee,  presents  the  following  strong  argument, 
which  applies  with  the  same  force  to  Ohio.  The  correctness  of 
his  conclusions  is  beyond  controversy. 

"The  results  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

Firsl.  The  mounds  and  earthworks  of  Tennessee  and  Southern 
K'^ntucky  arc-  simply  the  remains  of  ancient  fortified  towns,  villages 
and  stttltmcnis  once  inhabited  by  tril)cs  of  Indians,  some  of  whom  were 
more  devoted  to  agriculture,  more  stationar>-  in  their  habits,  and  more 
advanced  in  culture  than  the  nomadic  tribes  generally  known  to  the 
whites. 

Second.  Nothing  has  been  found  among  the  prehistoric  monuments 
and  remains  in  Tennessee,  or,  indeed,  elsewhere  in  (he  Mississippi 
valley,  indicating  an  ancient  civilization  or  semi-civilization.  There  are 
many  indications,  however,  of  a  stale  of  n:itive  society,  primitive  and 
,rud';,  yet,  in  some  respects,  more  progressive  and  ad\'anced  than  that 
found  existing  among  the  historic  red  Indians  at  the  date  of  the  European 
settlement. 

Third.  The  remains  of  the  arts  and  industries  and  the  cranial 
remains  evidently  connect  the  ancient  iribes  that  occupied  the  Cumber- 
land and  Tennessee  valleys  with  the  native  tribes  of  the  West  or  South- 
west, of  the  sedentary  or  village  Indian  type.  They  place  them  in  the 
ethnic  scale  in  the  same  class  as  to  culture  as  the  village  Indians  of  New 
Mexico  and  -Arizona,  and  as  the  village  triljcs  of  old  Mexico.  The  cranial 
remains  and  the  remains  of  the  arts,  homogeneous  among  the  motmd 
tribes,  also  appear  to  separate  the  advanced  tribes  of  mound  builders 
from  the  more  barbarous  tribes  of  northern  and  northeastern  In- 
dians.    *     *    * 

Fifth.  The  remains  of  art  and  industry  In  Tennessee  *  ♦  * 
indicate  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Tennessee  probably  reached  as. 
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high  a  stale  of  development  as  any  of  the  native  races  within  Ihe  present 
territory  of  the  United  States. 

Sixtli,  The  accumulation  of  a  dense  popoiation  in  favored  localiiics, 
and  the  progress  made  toward  civilization,  were  probably  the  results  of 
periods  of  repose  and  peace,  that  enabled  certain  tribes  to  collect  in  more 
permanent  habitations,  and  tu  pursue  for  a  time  more  peaceful  modes 
of  life  than  some  of  Utcir  neighbors  and  successors." 

"The  flini  implements  and  the  pottery  from  the  slonc  graves  of 
Tennessee  evince  a  much  hiRhcr  order  of  workmanship  and  degre*:  o£ 
skill  tlian  similar  articles  from  the  Ohio  mounds  or  village  sites."  — 
Thruston,  Tcnn. :  16,  et  seq. 

Conlrasi  (his  consci^^ativc  statement  of  a  dispassionate  stu- 
dent with  the  turgid  emanations  preseiUei:!  in  the  next  few  pages. 
It  seems  almost  necessary  to  apologize  for  offering  iheiii  to  the 
reader:  but  it  is  just  tliis  son  of  stuff  that  has  helped  to  form 
the  opinions  of  many  who  believe  such  vagaries  entitled  to  re- 
spectful consideration  as  being  ihc  warrantable  judgment  of  well- 
informed  men. 

"With  reference  (o  the  civilizaiion  of  the  Mound  Builders:  *  *  * 
tliey  came  into  the  counir)'  in  comparatively  small  numbers  at  first  •  •  • 
and  during  their  residence  in  the  territory  occupied  by  the  United  States 
they  became  extremely  pupuloits.  Their  sctlleniems  were  widespread, 
as  the  extent  of  their  remains  indicate  The  magnitude  of  their  works, 
some  of  which  approximate  the  proportiun.s  of  £g>-ptian  pyramids 
testify  to  the  architectural  talent  of  the  people  and  the  fact  thut  they 
had  developed  a  system  of  government  which  controlled  the  labor  of 
muliittides.  whether  of  subjects  or  slaves.  The>'  were  ap  agricultural 
people,  as  the  extensive  ancient  garden-beds  found  in  VVisconsin  and 
Missouri  indicate.  Tlieir  manufactures  afford  proof  that  they  had  attained 
a  respectable  degree  of  advancemcrnt,  and  show  that  the>'  understood  the 
advantages  of  the  division  of  labor.  Their  domcMic  uimsils,  the  cloth 
of  which  they  nude  their  clothing,  .lud  the  artistic  vessels  met  with 
evcr>-whcre  in  the  mounds,  point  to  the  development  of  Ijome  culture  and 
domestic  industry.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  i>eoplc  who 
vrrought  stone  and  city  imo  perfect  eAigics  of  animals  have  not  left  us 
sculptures  of  their  own  f.ices  in  the  images  exhumed  from  the  mounds." 

"  Their  defences  were  numerous  .ind  constructed  with  reference  to 
strategic  principles,  while  their  system  of  signals  placed  on  lofty  summits, 
visible  from  their  settlements  and  communicating  with  the  great  water- 
courses at  immense  distances,  rival  the  signal  systems  in  use  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  Their  religion  seems  to  have  been 
attended  with  the  same  ceremonies  in  alt  parts  of  their  domain.  That 
its  rites  were  celebrated  with  great  demonstrations  is  certain.  The  sun 
and  moon  probably  were  the  all-important  deities,  to  whom  sacrifices 
(probably  human!  were  offered.  We  have  already  alhido-d  to  the  devel- 
opment in  architecture  and  art  which  marked  the  probable  iransitioii  of 
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this  people  from  north  to  south.  Here  we  see  but  the  rude  beginnings 
o{  a  civilizalioti  which  no  doubt  substquenlly  unfolded  in  its  fuller  glory 
in  the  valley  of  Analiunc.  and  spreading  southward  engrafted  a  new  life 
upon  the  wreck  of  Xibalba."  — Short.  9(i  and  100. 

Fort  Ancient  has  ftiirtishecl  a  prolific  pfround  for  wonder- 
mongers.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  three  terraces  are 
situated,  Uie  ciirrciil  of  the  Little  Mianu  has  wum  a  deep  hole 
in  passing  from  a  bed  of  stone  and  hard  clay  to  one  of  finer,  looser 
tnaterial.  Washouts  of  this  character  are  quite  common;  but  no 
such  explanation  cif  its  origin  meets  the  approval  of  at  least  one 
visitor  10  the  place.  He  accounts  for  it  in  the  following  manner. 
But  wc  are  left  in  ignorance  as  to  the  method  by  which  men  or 
animals  could  find  their  way  into  or  through  a  tunnel  whose  en- 
trance was  at  the  bottom  of  a  pool  "over  tliirly  feet  deep",  and  its 
exit  in  a  mudhole  more  than  250  feet  above. 

"The  river  here  suddenly  expands  into  a  large  o%-al  basin,  of  such 
extraordinary  depth  and  regular  cincture  as  to  seem  an  artifici^  for- 
mation. It  is  said,  that  when  the  railroad  was  under  construction  around 
the  base  of  the  bluff,  the  declivity  being  such  as  to  require  a  foundation 
for  the  road-bed  partially  built  up  from  ihe  river  botlora.  the  great 
depth  of  the  basin  was  a  serious  obstacle,  and  a  vas'.  amount  of  material 
was  required  to  inake  the  railway  embankment  of  the  requisite  width. 
This  portion  of  the  river  has  fur  years  Iwcn  designated  by  resideuts  in 
the  locality  as  the  'deep  hole,'  and  twenty  years  ago,  after  being  par- 
tially filled  by  the  debris  of  the  railway  bed,  was  over  thirty  feet  deep. 
It  is  now  nearly  twenty  feet  in  depth,  with  a  bottom  of  soft  mud, 
washed  in  by"  freshets.  The  shores  exhibit  no  such  conditions  as  would 
create  a  whirlpool  or  other  excavating  agency  during  high  water;  and  in 
the  apparent  absence  of  any  natural  cause,  wc  might  he  justifiet!  in 
assuming  that  it  was  excavated  by  the  builders  in  connection  with  a 
subterranean  communication  between  the  fori  and  the  river,  in  which 
case  the  terraces  before  mentioned  would  appear  to  have  been  designed 
as  stations  for  guards,  to  protect  the  moath  of  such  passage  from  hostile 
attempts  during  a  siege.  An  unusually  large  depression  within  the  fort, 
nearly  opposite  to  this  point,  row  filled  with  soft  mud,  washed  Into  it 
from  the  surrounding  surfaces,  gives  some  color  to  this  supposition; 
especially,  in  connection  with  a  tradition  of  the  existence  of  some  sub- 
terranean passage  within  the  fort,  founded  upon  the  disappearance  and 
reappearance  of  game  when  pursued,  which  is  held  by  residents  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  hunt  in  the  vicinity." — Hosea,  Ft.  A.,  298. 

This  may  be  the  place  tn  which  Nadaillac  refers  when  he 
says  that  Mound  Builders'  works 

"are  connected  with  each  other  by  deep  trenches  and  secret  passages, 
some  of  them  hewn  out  beneath  the  beds  of  rivers,*  —  Prch,  Peo.,  298. 


Fabulous  Reports. 
Early  in  the  century  it  was  recorded  that 

"a  mound  in  Belmont  counly,  in  the  Stale  of  Ohio,  opposite  the  tnomh 
of  Little  Grave  creek,  and  nearly  hnlf  a  mile  from  the  Ohio  river,  was 
about  15  or  Iti  feel  high.  At  or  near  ihc  bottom  were  several  layers  of 
human  bores,  laid  transversely,  in  a  great  mass  of  decayed  matter  fiv-  or 
six  feet  thick.  'I'lie  loe  and  finger  nails  were  nearly  entire;  the  hair, 
long,  fine,  and  of  a  dark  brown  color;  it  would  l>ear  to  be  combed  and 
straightened  out.  Along  with  Hint  spear  heads  there  were  also  found 
four  or  five  iron  swords,  the  silver  ferules  on  the  handles  engraved  with 
aninial  and  geometrical  figures."  —  Haywood,  'ii7. 

From  Utah,  Kansas,  Indiana,  Illinois.  Texas,  and  perhaps 
other  places,  come  reports  of  com  dug  from  the  bottom  of  a 
mound,  which,  beinfc  planted,  produces  a  hountiful  crop.  As  a 
rule,  the  grain  of  this  corn  is  quite  diflferent  from  any  other  ever 
seen.  An  Arkansas  man  caps  the  climax  of  such  discoveries,  and 
his  report  affords  a  fitting  end  to  these  absurdities. 

"Near  the  great  mounti  not  far  from  Osceola  there  is  a  threshing' 
floor,  paved  with  adolic,  having  an  area  of  quite  ten  acres.  'I"he  wheal  of 
wide  districts  must  have  been  threshed  on  this  spot,  and  stood  in  bins 
made  of  the  same  material,  the  remains  of  which  are  quite  \-isiblc.  This 
threshing  floor  is  buried  quite  two  and  a  half  feet  beneath  the  country's 
surface  by  a  black  loara."— Dn  Pre,  347. 

Du  Pre's  article  then  goes  on  hysterically  about  "countless 
myriads  of  people";  "skulls  and  thigh-bones  of  giants"  (it  seems 
that  in  all  such  cases  the  remaining  bones  entirely  disappear) ;  in 
the  swamps  "reinains  of  brick  ^Iruclures";  "old  military  road, 
the  product  of  ancient  skill  and  toil" ;  "countless  canals  by  which 
floods  were  rendered  impossible";  "many  mounds  constructed  to 
record  the  height  of  floods";  "broad  fanns  at  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  acres,  absolutely  created  by  piling  up  the  earth"; 
"mightier  tasks  than  those  achieved  by  modern  engineers"; 
"magnificent  cilifs";  "bronze  idol";  "crucible,  susiR-nded  by  brass 
wire";  "an  earthen  box  with  a  sliding  Ud,  half  full  of  pills."  whose 
potency  had  "caused  tbir  bones  of  the  inouiul-buildiiig  j>aticnt  to 
become  an  impalpable  powder."  Strangely  enough,  he  makes  no 
mention  of  the  tall  man  with  heavy  whiskers  and  an  unusually 
large  jaw,  who  is  generally  so  conveniently  present  to  afford  a 
scale  of  measurements,  but  introduces  a  novelty  in  the  way  of  a 
"burly  weather-beaten  sailor,"  who  ttappens  along  just  in  time  to 
pronounce  an  exhumed  pot  "the  water-cooler  of  a  Malay 
Islander."    He  "has  before  him"  wheat  raised  in  Arkansas  from 
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"grains  taken  from  an  ancient  Egyptian  sarcophagus."  "Strange 
but  true  it  is,  tliis  very  wheat  slill  grows  among  the  weeds  and 
grass  that  cover  nioimds"  near  Memphis  (Tennessee];  which  is 
sufficient  proof  that  the  Mound  liuildcrs  are  descended  from  the 
Egyptians.  But  because  King  David  "visited  Araunah  to  buy 
his  threshing-floor, "  and  the  threshing-floor  near  Osceola  con- 
tains "ten  acres,  and  the  same  ^x^culiar  grain  grew  beside  both 
pecuh'ar  threshing-floors,"  the  deduction  necessarily  arises  that 
the  same  race  of  people  "cultivated  the  same  crops  and  garnered 
them  in  the  same  pccuhar  manner."  He  mentions  two  mounds 
sixteen  miles  east  of  Little  Rock;  "the  loftier  mound  is  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  heiglit,  ♦  *  the  smaller  is  quite 
one  hundred  feet ;    its  summit  is  flat  and  an  acre  in  area." 

There  are  no  such  mounds  in  Arkansas;  and  perhaps  the 
whole  article  is  merely  a  hurlcsque.  But  .statements  equally 
ridiculous  are  frequently  published  in  all  seriousness. 

The  greatest  mistake  that  has  ever  been  printed  in 
regard  to  American  antiquities,  comes  from  no  less  a  personage 
than  .America's  most  eminent  historian.  Tt  is  quite  opjmsite  in 
its  nature  to  the  general  tenor  of  those  which  have  just  been 
concluded.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  following 
quotation  does  not  appear  in  the  later  editions  of  Bancroft's 
great  work : 

"The  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  has  no  monuments.  The  nu- 
merous mounds  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  alhivial  v.illcys  of 
the  west,  have  hy  soine  Itcen  rcganted  as  the  works  of  an  earlier  and 
more  cultivaled  r.ice  of  men:  hut  the  j.tu(ly  of  the  structure  of  the  earth 
strips  this  in)pn<^inK  theory  of  its  marvels.  Where  imaginalinn  fashions 
relics  of  artificial  walls,  geoloffy  sees  hut  crumbs  of  dccayinR  windstone; 
in  parahcl  intrenchments,  a  trough  that  subsiding  waters  have  plowed 
through  the  center  of  a  ridge;  the  lessclated  jiavcment  a  layer  of  pebbles 
aptly  joined  by  water;  ibe  mniinds  composed  of  different  simia  of  earlh, 
arranged  horiitOTi tally  to  their  very  edge,  it  ascribes  to  the  Power  (hat 
shaped  the  globe  into  vates  and  hillocks." — Bancroft,  condensed. 

In  many  of  the  above  citations  it  will  be  ob.'ierved  that  writers 
make  liberal  use  of  the  term  "civilization,"  apparently  without 
any  definite  idea  as  to  its  meaning.  In  fact,  the  word  is  some- 
what loosely  employed  by  modern  writers  on  all  social  subjects. 
It  is  vaguely  considered  to  be  synonymous  with  intellectual  capac- 
ity, with  a  gentle  disposition,  with  refinement  of  manner,  or,  in 
recent  years,  with  the  ahilit>*  to  sell  great  quantities  of  manu- 
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factiired  goods.  Which,  if  any.  of  all  these  qualities  entitles  the 
Mound  Kuilders  to  be  called  "civilized"  is  not  to  be  learned  from 
the  volumes  in  which  this  particular  standard  is  claimed  for 
them.  \Vc  must  be  content  with  the  information  that  such  was 
the  case  without  seeking  for  reasons. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  such  rhapsodies  to  the  cool,  logical 
formula  of  a  man  who  devoted  a  lifetime  to  ethnological  study. 
Probably  no  better  scheme  for  indicating  the  relative  standing  of 
American  aborigines  can  be  devised  than  that  of  Morgan,  who 
makes  the  following  classification  of  culture  stages: 

1.  Status  of  Saz'agcry. —  From  the  infancy  of  the  human 
race  to  the  invention  of  [Wttcry. 

2.  Lozver  Stalits  of  Barbarism. —  From  the  use  of  pottery 
to  the  domestication  of  animals  in  the  eastern  hemisphere;  and 
in  the  western  to  the  cultivation  of  maize  and  plants  by  irriga- 
tion, with  the  use  of  adobe  and  dressed  stone  in  houses. 

3.  Middle  Status  of  Barbarism. — -  From  the  domestication 
of  animals,  etc.,  to  the  manufacture  and  use  of  iron. 

4.  Upfier  Status  of  Harbarism. —  From  the  use  of  iron  to- 
the  invention  of  a  phonetic  alpliabet,  with  the  use  of  writing  in 
literary  composition. 

5.  Status  of  ChHiisatioH. —  From  the  use  o£  alphabetic 
writing  in  tlie  production  of  literary  records  to  the  present  time. 
•^Morgan,  Periods,  271. 

According  to  this  plan,  it  is  clear  that  the  Mound  Builders 
had  attained  only  the  second  step  of  five  which  they  must  sur- 
mount before  reaching  a  plane  where  they  could  demand  admit- 
tance to  the  ranks  of  civilized  peoples.  In  spite  of  all  asser- 
tions to  the  contrary,  the  proposition  is  easily  demonstrated. 

TItey  had  no  alphabet.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  economic 
use  of  iron  or  any  other  metal.  Qjpjier,  galena,  hematite,  they 
had  in  plenty;  meteoric  iron,  gold,  silver,  in  small  amounts;  all 
were  treated  as  so  many  stones,  to  be  rubbed,  chipped  or  beaten 
into  desired  forms.  They  had  no  domestic  animals  or  beasts  of 
burden,  for  not  one  bone  of  such  has  ever  been  found.  Cement 
or  mortar  was  unknown.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  could 
build  with  flat  stones  an  unsupported  wall  that  would  stand 
upright.  Iljey  could  not  dig  a  well.  They  never  walled  up  a 
spring.     They  had  no  hand  mills,  not  even  so  rude  an  implement 
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u  a  ^'Itxican  metate,  'Ji-jcigb  cora  nnist  have  been  a  staple  aitide 
of  iVyl. 

The;.-  did,  ho'A'f.-er,  rna::i:£aai:re  senSceabie  pottery,  often 
of  de^nt  design,  thou^  they  knew  nothing  of  the  potter's  whed. 
O^nTefj-'jen'-Iy.  their  place  ia  in  the  "Lower  status  of  faarimism**; 
belo'*  the  Pueblo  Indian,  and  far  below  the  Penivian. 

B  —  RELIGION. 

O^nnected  with  the  culture  of  any  race,  indeed  forming  no 
unim[y^rtant  [Art  of  it.  is  a  belief  in  the  controlling  influence 
exert';d  by  invisible  Ijeings  or  unknown  forces.  It  is  somedmes 
afijrnied  by  travelers  that  they  find  savages  who  have  no  concep- 
tion of  a  deity.  This  is  no  doubt  true  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
th':  kind  of  deity  the  traveler  has  in  mind.  Neither  part)*  has 
any  id'ra  of  what  the  other  is  thinking  about,  consequently  no 
und*:rstandin;<  •■:an  \jf  reached. 

Evf-.ry  j/'.-fion  ca[jable  of  forming  a  definite  thought  must  of 
ri''<---ity  ly-Iievc  in  a  jxiwcr  of  some  sort,  let  him  call  it  what  he 
v.jll,  ,'.  bi'h  he  can  neither  see  nor  understand.  This  is  the  germ 
oj  r'Ii;.'i'»n.  Its  j<rowth  and  development  follow  ad\'ance  in 
V.ii' >:•:]•  i]i!r  and  \>'A':eT. 

What  jjartirular  form  the  religion  of  the  Mound  Builders 
may  Iiavr  assumed,  we  do  not  know.  The  most  we  can  say  is 
that  it  must  have  Ijeen  of  the  same  general  character  as  that  of 
'■^':d(-rlla^y  barbarians  now  in  existence  and  unaffected  by  the 
iiidn'ii''-  of  traders  or  missionaries.  This  lack  of  knowledge  has 
II' it  i^rcvf-ntr-d  abundant  theorizing;  in  fact,  it  has  rather  encour- 
ajc'd  ii,  f(.r  where  nothinj;  is  known  anything  may  be  guessed  at. 
A  vrry  few  (■xtra<-ts  will  be  given,  to  show  the  tendencj-  toward 
lb'-  tjiarv(l'»ns,  N'o  comment  is  necessary  further  than  to  say 
tltal  no  n-asoii  whatever  is  known  why  we  should  believe  a  word 
Iff  it,  while  niuch  that  is  asserted  is  contradicted  by  the  reports 
of  all  ''xjilorers. 

"  'I  lif  iiiound-btiildcrs  worshiped  the  dements — the  sun,  the  moon, 
iiii'l  |);iMi<iil:irly  fire;.  They  erected  their  fire-altars  for  sacrifice,  on  the 
hiKh'-  1  ■  iiiriiiiif-..  Like  the  Persian  sun-worshippers,  they,  undoubtedly, 
li:i'l  lli'ir  MfiKi,  without  whose  presence  the  sacrifice  could  not  go  on. 
N'<.  KJfii  wcr»'  Ux)  c'(j-,ily  to  be  offered  up." — Foster,  182. 

"  '\'\w  *iitiiph-  inoiuid  so  common  in  the  northern  and  central  region 
itf  ihc  lljiiicd  Slah-H,  rc|irrsrnts  probably  the  first  attempts  at  the  imitation 
of  Naltiic  in  [irovidiriK  ;i  jilarc  of  worship."  —  Short,  80. 
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"  Every  indication  shows  that  it  was  largely  a  government  of  the 
priesthood.  •  •  •  Such  a  government  is  only  content  with  ihc  com- 
plete subjection  of  the  masses,  which  results  in  personal  servitude,  and 
»n  aTjnr^lion  of  all  political  and  person:il  rights.  It  cin  not  be  said 
that  the  Moimd  Builders  were  eniirely  ruled  by  priests,  but  undoubtedly 
to  a  very  great  extent.  Tliere  were  probiibly  very  powerful  rulers,  or 
chieilaiiis,  who  had  a  voice  with  the  prieslhood  and  who  together  con- 
trolled the  masses,  and  had  supervision  over  their  labor.  The  numerous 
works  of  the  people,  and  the  useless  but  gigantic  tumuli,  give  evidence 
that  they  were  not  free  men,  but  in  a  condition  of  servitude.  These 
men,  by  stupendous  labor,  with  rude  implements,  would  not  have  erected 
of  their  own  accord,  the  Grave  Creek  and  other  mounds  simply  to  gratify 
a  ruler  who  wished  to  perpetuate  his  name.  This  government  appor- 
tioned the  work  among  the  m;i^ses  and  selected  the  avocation  for  each 
and  evpry  one.  »  •  ♦  Wliilc  a  portion  were  engaged  in  toiling  on 
the  earthworks,  others  provided  for  them  ihe  necessaries  of  life.  •  •  ♦ 
While  they  had  a  very  strong  cenlraliied  and  despotic  governmetit.  it 
i»  extremely  doubtful  if  the  race  constituted  one  nation  or  empire."  — 
McLean,   135. 

"  The  impossibility  of  assigning  any  other  pm-posc  lo  which  the 
greater  number,  and  many  of  the  Ia^gc:^t  of  these  remains  could  be 
applied,  together  with  other  appearances  scarcely  lo  be  misunderstood, 
confirm  the  fact  that  they  possessed  a  national  religiuu:  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  wliich,  :l]I  that  was  pompous,  gorgeous,  and  imposing,  that  a 
semi-barbarous  nation  could  dcvi.sc,  was  brought  into  occasional  dis- 
play. That  there  were  a  numerous  priesthood,  and  altars  often  smok- 
ing with  hecatombs  of  victims.  These  same  circumstances,  also  indicate, 
that  they  had  made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  the  art  of  building,  and 
Out  their  habitations  had  been  ample  and  convenient,  if  not  neat  or 
splendid.  •  *  •  Thus  much  do  these  ancient  remains  furnish  us,  as 
to  the  condition  and  character  of  the  people  who  erected  them. 

"The  temples  of  Circleville,  Grave  Creek  and  Newark,  no  doubt 
annually  streamed  witli  thv  bloo<l  (if  not  of  thousands  like  those  of  Cho- 
lula  and  Mexico.)  of  hundreds  of  hum.in  beings  *  ♦  •  The  neces- 
sity of  a  double  draft  upon  their  population,  to  supply  the  losses  of  tite 
battle  field,  and  the  demands  of  their  own  priesthood,  •  ♦  •  will 
serve  lo  strengthen  my  conjecture,  that  the  fate  of  the  [Mound  Builders) 
was  hastened  by  their  laboring  under  ihr  double  curse  of  an  arbitrary 
government,  and  a  cruel,  bigoted,  and  bhiody  religion." — Harrison,  223 
and2tt5. 

At  the  smaller  flat-topped  mound  at  Marietta  (wiiich  he 
calls  eighty  feet  high  instead  of  eight  feet). 

"  On  the  south  side  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  terrace,  or  platform,  which 
extends  out  from  the  Iwdy  of  the  mound  about  fifty  feel.  This  plat- 
form is  supposed  to  have  been  occupied  by  orators  who  stood  in  that  ele- 
vated position  and  deiicanled  upon  matters  connected  with  their  political 
jurisprudence,  and  their  governments  and  cares ;  or  perhaps  it  was  occu- 
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pied  by  priests,  clothed  in  their  sacred  robes,  teaching  their  dying  fel- 
low men  the  road  that  leads  to  the  abode  of  the  gods,  who&e  throne  is 
the  sun.  and  whose  eyes  are  twinkling  stars  which  glisten  in  the  heavens." 

—  Larkin,  lot3. 

"  It  is  probable  that  upon  this  platform  [on  the  top  of  C^hokia 
moundj  was  reared  a  capacious  leniple,  within  whose  walls  the  high 
priests,  gathered  from  different  quarters  at  stated  seasons,  celebrated 
their  mystic  riles,  while  tlie  swarming  multitude  below  looked  up  in 
mute  adoration."  —  Foster,   106. 

'*  The  evidences  are  abundant  that  some  mysterious  rites  were  per- 
formed at  the  altar  mounds;  cremation  only  may  have  been  practiced, 
but  V.K  fear  that  even  more  awful  and  heart-sickening  ccremonie?  icok 
place  upon  these  altars  a^  wcU  as  upon  the  high  temple  sites  in  which 
human  victims  may  have  been  offered  lo  appease  llic  elements  or  the 
snn  or  moon  by  iheir  death  agonies.  What  splendid  certnionial.  what 
mystic  rites  administered  by  a  national  priesthood  in  ilie  presence  of  a  de- 
voiit  mnhitiide  may  have  accompanied  these  horrible  sacrifices  are  beyond 
even  the  limits  of  conjecture."  —  Short,  85. 

"  Next,  the  uses  to  which  the  mound  ami  roadway  at  Fort  Ancient 
were  devoted,  of  course,  rests  largely  in  conjecture;  but  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  upon  this  mound  were  conducted  (he  religious  ceremonies 
peculiar  to  ilie  worship  of  the  sun.  The  imagination  was  not  slow  to  con- 
jure up  the  scene  which  was  doubtless  once  familiar  to  the  dwellers  of 
Fort  Ancient.  A  train  of  worshipers,  led  by  priests  clad  in  their  sacred 
rolics,  and  bearing  aloft  holy  utensils,  pass  in  the  early  morning,  ere 
yet  (he  mists  have  risen  from  the  valley  below,  along  the  gentle  swell- 
ing ridge  on  which  the  ancient  roadway  lies;  they  near  the  mound;  and 
a  solemn  stillness  succeeds  the  chanting  songs;  the  priests  ascend  the 
hill  of  sacrifice  and  prepare  the  sacred  fire;  now  the  first  beams  of  the 
rising  sun  shoot  up  athwart  the  ruddy  sky.  gilding  the  topmost  boughs 
of  the  trees;  the  holy  flame  is  kindled — a  curling  wreath  of  smnkc  arises 
to  greet  the  coming  god;  the  Iremiilous  hush  which  was  uiKin  all  nature 
breaks  into  vocal  joy.  and  songs  of  gladness  burst  forth  from  the  throats 
of  the  waiting  multitude  as  the  glorious  luminary  arises  in  majeslv  and 
beams  upon  his  adoring  people — a  promise  of  renewed  life  and  happiness." 

—  Hosea.  Ft.  A.,  291.  ft  seij.  condensed. 

By  the  "hill  of  sacrifice"  he  means  the  little  mound  a  few 
hundred  yards  east  of  the  fort.  This  was  never  more  than  three 
or  four  feet  in  height. 

C— NUMBERS. 

The  theory  of  a  high  "civilization"  and  a  complicated 
"rclig'ion"  involves  tlic  iiecessity  of  a  great  number  of  people. 
Accordingly  we  find  such  expressions  as  these : 

"The  conclusion  that  the  ancit-nt  population  was  cxccedin^y  densej 
follows  not  less  from  the  capability  which  they  possessed  to  erect,  than 
from  the  circumstances  that  Ihcy  required,   works  of  the  magnitude  we 
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have  seen,  to  protect  them  in  danger,  or  to  indicate  in  a  sufficiently 
imposing  forni  their  superstitious  zeal,  and  tlieir  respect  for  the  dead."  — 
S.  &  D.,  302. 

"These  facts,  J  \.\\\n\,  clearly  indicate  thai  this  region  must  for- 
merly have  sustained  a  dense  pat>ulaiion,  who  derived  ihcir  support 
mainly  from  agricultnre."^  Foster,   124. 

"  [n  some  pLices  •  *  •  ihey  cover  square  miles  of  suKacc,  and 
it  is  hardly  lo  be  douhlcd  that  tliey  are  the  work  of  a  people  or  peoples 
not  less  numerous  than  the  present  population."  —  Newberry,  P.  S. 
M..  189. 

"During  ihc  period  of  occupancy  hy  the  Mound  Builders,  there 
were  certainly  districts  densely  poputalcd,  as  indicated  bv  the  remains, 
which  do  away  with  the  idea  of  dependence  upon  the  chase,  and  prove 
that  they  subsisted  upon  the  products  of  the  soil.  •  *  •  It  has  heen 
estimated  thai  in  the  hunter  state  it  requires  fifty  thousand  acres  for  the 
si^port  of  one  hunter;  ♦  •  *  we  could  then  have,  upon  the  above 
estimate,  hut  6ve  himdred  and  nine  able-bodied  men,  supported  alone 
by  the  llesh  of  wild  iKrasis  in  Obio.  *  •  *  Their  system  of  agricul- 
ture must  have  brcn  very  complete  in  order  lo  sustain  so  large  n  popu- 
lation. These  monuments  arose  slowly,  and  untold  multitudes  toiled 
constamly  upon  them.  In  order  to  have  supported  the  laborers  there 
must  have  Iwcn  plenty  of  cheap  food,  which  in  a  well  populated  district 
could  only  be  produced  by  skilled  labor.  Their  chief  subsistence  was 
probably  maize,  »  •  *  the  product  of  a  sinfile  acre  fof  which]  is 
siifhcicnt  to  sustain,  for  an  entire  year,  about  two  hundred  able-bodied 
men."  — McLean,  123-24. 

"  The  vast  amount  of  labor  expended  upon  the  earthworks  implies 
that  the  condition  of  society  amnnK  the  Mound  Builders  was  not  tluit 
of  free  men ;  ♦  ♦  •  xhc  stale  possessed  absolute  power  over  the 
li\-C5  and  fortunes  of  its  subjects.  This  condition  of  aflfairs  implies  con- 
siderable advance  in  society,  and  a  complex  system  of  government;  and 
to  maintain  (this)  there  must  have  been  cheap  food,  •  *  »  Maize  un- 
doubtedly constituted  the  great  staple  of  existence.  ♦  •  *  The 
product  of  a  single  acre  furnishes  rations  to  su-^tain,  for  an  entire  year, 
a1)  the  way  from  one  hundred  and  twenty,  lo  two  hundred  and  forty 
able-bodied  men.  Tbc  area  of  the  forest-belt  abundantly  stocked  with 
game,  required  to  support  an  equally  numerous  population,  would  vary 
from  nearly  right  hundred  thousand  acres  lo  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  acres.  That  the  Mound  Builders  cultivated  the  soil  in  a  methodical 
manner  *  *  •  is  evident  from  the  vestiges  of  ancient  garden-beds." 
—  Foster.  5W. 

But  the  garden-beds  appear  only  in  a  limited  area,  as  noticed 
elsewhere ;  and  no  indications  exist  that  they  were  ever  made  use 
of  outside  of  that  section.  Certainly  none  were  ever  constructed 
in  the  Scioto  valley. 

The  silliness  of  the  proposition  that  an  acre  of  maize  would 
support  "  from  \20  to  240  men  "  is  evident  at  a  glance.    Suppose 
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we  take  tlie  smaller  figure.  If  we  allow  a  yield  of  sixty  bushels  of 
com  to  the  acre,  which  is  equal  to  the  avcraije  prochiction  on 
fertile  ground  with  modem  farmiug  utensils,  each  person  would 
receive  two  pecks,  on  which  he  must  subsist  for  an  entire  year. 
Twenty  ttnics  that  amount  would  not  keep  a  man  from  stan-a- 
tion.  The  ration  issued  to  each  grown  slave  on  southern  planta 
lions  was  a  peck  of  corn  meal,  four  pounds  of  bacon,  and  a  quart 
of  molasses  every  week.  In  some  places  the  family  was  also  al- 
lowed a  small  garden,  with  the  privilege  of  raising  a  few  chickens 
and  a  pijj  or  two.  Hut  the  ration  was  considered  sufficient  to  keep 
them  in  ffocxi  working?  order. 

On  such  a  basis,  a  village  wliose  population  would  require  as 
much  food  as  one  hundred  adult  Indians — or  Mound  Builders — 
would  need  for  a  year's  supply  1,300  bushels  of  com  and  JO.ooo 
pounds  of  cured  meal.  With  their  criule  methods  of  cultivation 
this  means  a  corn-field  of  at  least  30  acres ;  and  as  freshly  killed, 
game  must,  of  course,  have  a  weight  nmch  in  excess  of  20.000 
pounds,  a  large  area  of  hunting  ground  was  required.  Fish  and 
nuts  were  also  important  articles  of  food,  and  their  use  may  have 
reduced  lo  some  extent  the  amount  of  land  needed  for  farming 
and  hunting.  (>n  the  olhcr  hand,  however,  the  aborigine  prob- 
ably ate  much  more  than  the  Negro — when  he  had  it  to  eat.  He 
used  in  addition  quantities  of  berries  and  some  sorts  of  wild 
fruits  winch  grew  in  abundance  in  these  fertile  lands,  and  which 
ad<Ied  a  welcome  variety  to  his  somewhat  monotonous  dietary. 
*  «  *  *  « 

The  considerations  tliat  governed  the  Mound  Builder  in  his 
selection  of  a  place  of  residence,  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
those  which  influence  his  white  successor. 

"And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  sites  selected  for  settlements, 
town^  and  ciliw.  by  the  invading  Europeans,  arc  often  those  which  were 
the  especial  favorites  of  the  Mound  Builders  and  the  scats  of  their  heav- 
iest iiojiulalions.  Marietta.  Newark,  PorVi*moiith.  Chillicothc.  Circlc;"iIIe, 
and  Cincinnati,  in  Ohio,  Frankfort  in  Kentucky;  and  St.  Louis  in  Mis- 
souri, may  be  mentioned  in  confirmation  of  this  remark.  The  centers  of 
population  arc  now.  where  they  were  at  the  period  when  the  mysterious 
race  of  the  mounds  flourished."  Qiioics  from  Brackcnridg*:  "The  most 
Qinuerous  as  well  as  the  most  con«iderahte  of  these  remains  arc  found 
precisely  in  any  part  of  the  coimlry  where  the  traces  of  a  numerous  popu- 
lation might  Ik  looked  for."  —  S.  Jt  D..  6. 

"The  most  dmsc  anrient  population  existed  precisely  in  (lie  places, 
where  the  most  crowdcil  future  population  will  exist  in  the  generations. 
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to  come.  The  ajvpearance  of  a  series  of  mounds  generally  indicates  the 
contiguity  of  rich  and  level  lands,  easy  communications,  fisli,  game,  and 
roosi  favorable  adjacent  positions." — Flint,  1,  193. 

With  the  exception  of  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  an  examina- 
tion of  tJie  census  returns  will  show  that  none  of  the  places  men- 
tioned are  entitled  to  be  called  large  cities ;  and  the  saine  is  true 
regarding  various  other  towns  tn  which  the  argument  has  been 
applied.  In  the  last  sentence  quoted  may  be  found  a  very  simple 
explanation  of  the  coincidence,  as  far  as  there  is  a  coincidence.  It 
is  easier  to  carry  goods  in  a  I)oat,  than  on  pack-horses  or  men's 
backs;  rivcn-i  furnish  water  and  wood  with  only  the  trouhle  of 
securing  them;  fertile  land,  easily  tilled.  lies  along  the  banks;  fish 
was  an  essential  item;  while  different  sorts  of  game  frequented 
the  water-coursus.  These  are  the  necessities  of  life  in  a  new 
country;  and  they  are  the  only  necessities.  There  is,  then,  noth- 
ing remarkable  or  significatit  in  the  fact  that  the  pioneer  chose 
spots  tliat  had  been  occupied  by  his  predecessor.  As  soon  as  the 
construction  of  roads  opened  up  communication  with  the  "back 
country,"  and  especially  with  the  building  of  railroads,  the  largest 
cities  began  to  spring  up  where  the  Mound  l^uihlers  never  lived 

in  considerable  numbers. 

*  *  *  «  ♦ 

As  will  appear  presently,  there  is  no  need  for  supposing  a 
great  number  of  inhabitants  to  account  for  the  creation  of  even 
the  largest  earthworks.     Besides. 

*'Den.'?e  populations,  an  expression  sometimes  applied  to  the  Mound 
Builders,  have  never  existed  wiiiiout  either  Hocks  or  herds,  or  field  agri- 
culture with  the  use  of  the  plow.  •  •  •  The  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  production  set  a  limit  to  their  numbers.  These  also  explain  the  smalK 
number  of  their  setilemenis  in  the  large  areas  over  which  they  spread. 
(A  stone  chisel,  a  wooden  spade,  a  flint  knife]  were  as  perfect  imple< 
raents  as  they  were  able  to  command."  — Morgan,  218. 

The  most  exaggerated  views  prevail  as  to  the  amount  of 
labor  that  must  enter  into  the  erection  of  mounds  and  earthworks. 
For  instance: — 

"No  one.  I  think,  can  view  the  complicated  <;ystem  of  works  here 
displayed  |at  Newark),  and  siretchinR  away  for  mil«.  without  arriving 
at  the  conclusion  that  They  arc  the  rrsnlt  of  an  infinite  amount  of  toil, 
expended  imder  the  direction  nf  a  governing  mind,  and  having  in  view  a 
definite  aim.  At  thi<;  day.  with  our  iron  implement^  with  our  labor- 
saving  machines  and  the  aid  of  linrse-power — to  accomplish  such  a  task. 
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would  require  the  labor  of  many  thousand  men  continued  for  many 
months."  — Foster.  13a 

"The  imporiantr  of  some  of  their  works,  which,  according  to  the 
JLtlgineiit  of  competent  engineers,  it  would  have  taken  several  thousand 
of  our  workmen,  providctl  with  all  the  resources  of  our  grand  modern 
industries,  montliii  tn  execute,  bears  witness  to  an  organized  community 
and  a  powerful  hierarchy." — Nadaillac,  85. 

"\Vc  have  seen  mounds  that  would  require  the  labor  of  a  thousand 
men  employed  upon  our  canals  with  aU  their  mechanical  aids,  and  the 
improved  implements  of  their  lalior  for  months."  —  Mint,   131. 

"One  thoa^and  men  could  not  have  performed  the  great  labor"  of 
erecting  all  the  Cahokia  group  in  a  generation.  "If  one  thousand  men 
were  employed  upon  these  great  works  for  fortj'  or  fifty  years  it  would 
surely  have  taken  nearly  twice  thai  numlwrr  to  have  supplied  them  with 
food,  clothing,  fuel  and  other  necessaries  during  that  long  period  of  time, 
and  then  again,  uc  must  suppose  a  numerous  train  composed  of  women 
and  children  and  feeble  persons  •  •  *  which  had  to  be  fed,  clothed 
and  maintained."  —  Larkin,    1-13. 

The  author  last  cited  has  found  an  easy  solution ;  he  says  :— 

"My  theory  that  the  prehistoric  races  used,  to  some  extent,  the 
great  American  elephant  or  mastodon.  I  believe  is  new.  •  "  ■  Find- 
ing ihe  form  of  an  elephant  engraved  upon  a  copper  relic  some  six  inches 
long  and  four  wide,  in  a  mound  on  the  Red  Mouse  Creek,  in  the  year 
1854,  and  represented  in  harness  with  a  sort  of  breast-collar  with  tugs 
reaching  past  the  hips,  first  led  mc  to  adopt  that  theory.  That  the  great 
beast  was  contemporary  with  the  Mound  Builders  is  conceded  by  all.  and 
also  that  his  bones  and  those  of  his  master  arc  crumbling  together  in  the 
ground," 

"It  is  a  wonder,  and  has  been  since  the  great  mounds  have  been 
discovered,  how  such  immense  works  could  have  been  built  by  human 
hands.  To  mc  it  is  not  difhcult  to  belic>-c  that  thofic  people  lamed  that 
monster  of  the  forest  and  made  him  a  willing  slave  to  ih^ir  superior 
intellccttial  power.  If  such  was  the  case,  we  can  imagine  that  tremendous 
teams  have  been  driven  to  and  fro  in  the  vicinity  of  their  great  works, 
tearing  up  trees  by  the  roots,  or  marching  with  their  armies  into  the  field 
of  battle  amidst  showers  of  poisoned  arrows."  —  Larkin  (preface),  and  3. 

Another  common  delusion  is  that  in  many  motinds, — 

"The  singular  circumstance  is  said  to  exist,  and  by  people,  who  live 
near  them,  and  ought  to  know  tlut,  of  which  they  alFirni,  thai  the  earth, 
of  which  they  are  composed,  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  in  the  vicinity. 
It  is  of  no  avail  to  inquire,  why  the  builders  should  have  encountered  the 
immense  roil,  to  bring  these  bills  of  earth  from  another  place?" 

"It  is  ihc  most  inexplicable  of  all  the  mysterious  circumstances,  con- 
nected with  lliese  mounds,  that  the  ni.iterial  of  these  immense  structures. 
5ome  of  which  would  require  the  l.ibor  of  a  thousand  men  for  some 
time  in  the  erection,  should  have  been  brought  from  a  distance.    There 
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is  no  conceivable  mouve  to  us,  why  the  earth,  on  which  the  mounds 
rest,  should  not  have  subserved  all  purposes,  that  we  can  imagine  (he 
builders  to  have  had  in  view,  as  well  as  that  from  a  distance."  —  Flint, 
1,  195  and  II,  314. 

"At  numerous  places  [at  Fort  Ancient]  are  found  large  quantities 
of  water-worn  stone  which,  after  an  incredible  amount  of  tabor,  have  been 
carried  from  the  river  Wlow."  —  McLean,  20. 

Such  statements  are  not  true.  Neither  earth  nor  stone  is 
ever  carried  more  ihau  a  few  hundred  feet,  unless  in  very  small 
quantities,  (or  a  particular  purpose;  as  making  an  "altar,"  for 
example. 

Let  us  bring  figures  to  bear  upon  this  question  of  labor. 
The  largest  mound  in  liutler  county,  is  ill  ^[adison  township. 

"Its  aUiiude  is  forty-three  feet  with  a  circiiSar  base  of  five  hundred 
and  eleven  feet.  The  hypothenuse  is  ciglity-elglil  feet,  the  contenis  being 
eight  hundred  and  lweniy-fi>nr  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  cubic 
feet.  At  ivirnly-two  cubic  feet  per  load,  this  would  give  thirty-seven 
thousand  four  hiiii<lrcd  and  seventy-six  waggon  load^,  which  allowing  ten 
loads  per  day,  would  take  one  man  twelve  years  (not  including  Sundays) 
lo  remove  the  mound,  say  a  distance  of  one  mile. —  (Dr.  J.  B.  Owsley.)" 
— McLean,  224. 

If  the  altitude  and  base  arc  correctly  given,  the  hypt>thenuse 
is  almost  exactly  92  feel;  if  the  base  and  hyiwthunuse  are  as 
stated,  the  height  must  be  about  34  feet.  This  is  on  the  assumption 
that  the  slope  of  the  mound  is  uniform  and  in  a  straight  line  from 
sumuiit  to  base;  if  the  surface  of  the  mound  be  cun'cd,  as  must 
naturally  be  the  ca.se,  then  with  the  assumed  height  the  hypothe— 
nusc,  if  measured  on  the  ground,  must  be  greater  than  92  feet ;  or 
if  the  measurement  of  88  feet  be  correct,  the  elevation  is  less  than 
34  feet.  Accepting,  however,  the  figures  as  to  the  altitude  and 
circumference,  we  find  the  solid  content  of  a  cone  having 
these  dimensions  is  in  round  mnnbers  297,800  cubic  feet;  and  the 
content  of  the  segment  of  a  sphere  of  these  measurements,  which 
is  larger  than  a  mound  exposed  to  the  elements  could  possibly  lie, 
is  almnt  488,000  cubic  fret.  Thus  we  see  that  tlie  ttiound  is  cer- 
tainly less  than  three-fifths  of  the  asserted  size.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  cubic  foot  of  perfectly  dry  common  loam,  which  is  the 
material  coniposing  most  of  the  mounds,  weighs  about  eighty 
pounds;  the  weight  varies  somewhat  according  to  the  moisture 
and  to  the  way  it  is  packed,  but  the  above  will  fall  very  close  to 
the  average  when  it  is  allowed  to  settle  naturally.  If  we  admit, 
for  argument,  the  prcposterotis  intimation  tliat  tlie  average  dis- 
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tancc  which  this  earth  is  carried  is  one  mile — thoogfi  why  an 
Indian  or  any  one  else  would  cam-  din  a  mile  when  he  could  get 
it  within  a  few  rods,  is  past  human  umlerstanding — then  if  we 
suppose  a  man  to  walk,  with  a  load,  three  nules  per  hour  be  must 
in  a  day  of  ten  hours  travel  thirty  miles  and  most  carry  for  half 
that  distance  a  load  of  117  pounds,  in  order  to  deposit  npon  the 
mound  as  mucli  as  one  "  wagcm  load  "  of  twenty-two  cubic  feet 
in  a  day.  In  order  to  complete  his  allotment  of  ten  w«^oa  loads 
per  day.  which  our  author  has  assigned  him,  he  would,  if  we 
change  only  one  of  the  factors  in  the  problem,  have  to  walk  thirty 
miles  an  hour ;  or  carry  o\'er  1.170  pounds  at  a  load ;  or  work  one 
hundred  hours  in  a  day.  Xo  evidence  has  as  yet  Ixren  discov- 
ered to  justify  the  supposition  that  any  of  the  Mouni!  Builders 
possessed  such  a  degree  of  speed,  strength,  or  endurance! 

Obser\'ations  in  a  number  of  mounds  indicate  iliat  the  aver- 
age load  as  carried  in  during  the  construction,  was  not  far  from 
half  a  cubic  foot;  if  any  difference  the  amount  is  a  little  more. 
Assuming  tliis  amount  as  approximately  the  load,  the  weight  will 
be  alxjut  forty  pounds  fur  loam  and  about  fifty  pounds  for  sand ; 
which  is  as  much  as  a  man  will  want  to  carr^'  for  any  conader- 
ablc  distance.  By  carr>-ing  thirty  loads  a  day  of  this  size  —  a 
reasonable  estimate,  for  sudi  an  amount^a  laborer  would  add 
fifteen  cubic  feet  to  the  pile  every  day.  If  we  allow  450.000  cubic 
feet  for  the  solidity  of  the  mound  in  question — which  is  certainly 
bej'ond  the  actual  amount — one  hundrevl  men  will  complete  it  in 
300  working  days ;  that  is.  within  one  year.  Not  a  j-ard  of  this 
earth  need  be  carried  more  than  600  feet ;  for  if  a  circle  lie  laid  off 
with  this  radius  and  the  earth  removed  to  a  uniform  depth  of  a 
small  fraction  less  than  five  inches  (excluding  that  portion  of 
the  area  on  which  the  mound  stands)  the  amount  so  obtained  will 
be  ample  for  the  construction  of  the  tumulus. 

Suppose  we  put  the  calculation  in  a  different  form.  A  regu- 
lar cone  twenty  feet  high  and  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  will  contain  1940  aibic  yards.  For  one  mound  that  will 
exceed  this  size  there  are  a  hundred  that  will  fall  below  it.  Tak- 
ing it  as  the  average,  and  accepting  the  usual  estimate  of  lo.ooaj 
aa  correct,  the  entire  amount  of  earth — and  stone — in  the  mount 
of  the  State  will  be  about  19.400.000  cubic  yards. 

A  regular  enclosure  i.ooo  feel  square  or  1,275  '^cet  in  diame- 
ter, measuring  twenty  feet  in  breadth  at  the  top.  forty  feet  at  the 
base,  and  six  feet  high,  with  four  gateways  each  twenty-five  feet 
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vnde,  will  contain  26,000  cubic  yards.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
one,  except  two  or  three  hill-top  forts,  is  so  large.  The  equiva- 
lent of  four  hundred  such  will  fully  equal  the  contents  of  all  en- 
closures, making^  in  all  alwut  30,000,000  cubic  yards  for  the  entire 
solid  contents  of  aboriginal  remains  in  Ohio.  Ko  one  familiar 
with  thera  will  dispute  the  liberality  of  these  figures. 

The  lenticular  masses  noticed  in  so  niany  mounds,  each  of 
which  represents  the  amount  carried  in  at  a  load,  varj'  in  volume 
from  a  peck  to  two  pecks ;  if  the  average  load  be  taken  at  one-half 
a  cubic  foot,  it  will  represent  almost  tlie  mean  between  these  fig- 
ures. It  would  require  104,760  such  loads  to  complete  tlie  mound. 
Twenty  of  these  loads  would  be  an  easy  task  for  one  day ;  with 
fifty  persons  continually  at  work,  1,000  loads  would  Ije  piled  up 
each  day.  Consequently  one  hundred  and  five  working  days 
would  see  tlie  mound  completed. 

With  the  same  force  working  in  the  same  way,  an  embank- 
ment of  the  size  alxjve  given  could  be  finished  in  1404  days. 

But  a  village  which  would  require  an  enclosure  of  such  mag- 
nitude could  furnish  a  much  larger  force  of  work-men ;  if  200 
were  steadily  engaged,  the  wall  could  be  easily  finished  within 
a  year ;  while,  with  the  same  number,  less  than  a  month  would  be 
needed  for  the  mound. 

On  the  estimatL-  of  30,000,000  cubic  yards  for  the  prehistoric 
works  of  the  State,  one  thousand  men,  each  working  three  hun- 
dred days  in  a  year,  and  carrying  one  wagon  load  of  earth  or 
stone  in  a  day.  could  construct  all  the  works  in  Ohio  within  a 
century. 

To  show  that  a  load  of  the  size  indicated  is  not  excessive,  it 
may  be  stated  that  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  where  goods 
must  be  conveyed  by  porters  and  carriers,  the  long  distance  load, 
for  a  man  (or  woman)  varies  from  80  to  180  pounds.  The  aver- 
age seems  to  be  not  far  from  100  pounds.  In  Martinique,  accord- 
ing to  Heam,  "women  can  walk  all  day  long  up  and  down  hiU 
in  the  hot  sun.  with  shoes.  carr\-ing  loads  of  from  100  to  150 
pounds  on  their  heads."  "  The  slaves  are  almost  the  only  car- 
riers of  burdens  in  Rio  Janeiro.  *  •  •  The  usual  load  is 
about  200  pounds." —  Mason,  Travel,  480-483. 

Forty  deck-hands  on  a  western  steamboat,  working  steadily, 
■will  transfer  10,000  bushels  of  corn  from  the  bank  to  the  vessel 
in  one  day.  .\n  equal  weight  of  dr>-  earth  will  make  a  mound 
forty  feet  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  high. 
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D.— EXTENT. 

The  idea  of  a  vast  empire  possesses  a  fascmatkn  for  nearly 
all  who  become  interested  in  .\inencan  antiquities.  The  real  sig- 
nificance of  important  facts  has  been  so  ob»rured  by  this  dclusioa 
that  many  careful  workers  whose  opportnnitics  for  obscrvatioa 
were,  and  are,  of  the  best,  have  been  led  to  a  faulty  interprctatioa 
of  tlietr  discoveries.  Frequently  tbe>-  seem  on  the  point  of  ap- 
prehending the  truth  in  regard  to  difFcrcnccs  which  can 
•carcely  be  overlooked ;  but  the  pathway  in  the  other  directioa 
is  too  attractive  to  be  deserted. 

Squier  and  Da%'is  say,  in  the  introduction  to  thdr  great  vol- 
ume, 

"  It  yet  remama  to  be  seen  whether  all  the  ancient  monuments  of 
the  MiMitstppi  Valley  were  constructed  upon  similar  principles:  whether 
they  dcDote  a  cnmnton  origin,  and  whether  ihcy  were  coniemporaneous 
or  otberwite  in  thdr  erenioiL  It  remains  to  be  settled  whether  the  simi- 
lar and  anomalrjus  siructurc:i  oi  Wisconsin  and  the  .Northwest  are  pan  of 
the  ume  ftrand  «y&tcm  of  defensive,  religious,  and  sepulchral  tnontunents 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  more  iroposins.  if  not  more  sinpi- 
lar  remain!  which  alxMiad  in  the  Southern  States. "  —  S.  &  O.,  Introduc- 
tion, xKxviit. 

If  they  could  liave  followed  their  investigations  into  the 
regions  mentioned,  as  Squier  alone  aftenvanl  did  in  iCew  York, 
they  would  never  have  countenanced  the  tlicor>-  of  a  single  race 
occupying  all  litis  territory.  They  appear,  indeed,  to  have 
reached  this  belief  by  degrees;  for  later  we  find  them  saying: — 

"There  seems  to  ha%'e  existed  a  Sysiftn  of  Delencet  extending  (rom 
the  sources  of  ihc  Snsguchaiina  uiid  AMcgliany  in  New  York,  diagonally 
across  the  country,  through  central  and  northern  Ohio,  to  the  Wabash. 
Within  this  range  the  works  which  are  regarded  as  defensive  arc  largest 
and  most  numerous.  If  an  inference  may  he  drawn  from  this  fact,  it 
is  that  the  pressure  of  hostilities  was  from  the  north-east:  or  that,  if  the 
tide  of  migration  Howed  from  the  south,  it  received  its  final  check  upon 
this  line.  On  the  other  hypothesis,  that  in  the  region  originated  a  semi- 
civillialion  which  subsequently  *  *  attained  its  height  in  Mexico,  we 
may  nippose  that  from  this  direction  came  the  hostile  savage  hordes, 
before  whose  incessant  attacks  the  less  warlike  .Mound  Biii]dcr<i  gradually 
receded,  or  •  •  entirely  disappeared.  Upon  cither  ii.ssumption.  it  is 
clear  that  the  contest  was  a  protracted  one.  and  that  the  race  of  the 
mounds  wax  for  a  lunri  {nrriod  con.stantly  exposed  to  attack.  *  *  In  the 
"irinity  of  lluise  localities,  where,  from  the  amount  of  remains,  it  appears 

\  the  ancient  population  was  most  dense,  wc  almost  invariably  find  one 

»rc  work*  of  a  defensive  character." 
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"  It  may  be  suggested  that  there  existed  among  the  Mound  Builders 
a  stale  of  society  soniL'tliing  ]ikc-  that  which  prevailed  among  the  Indians; 
thai  each  inbc  bad  iH  M^parate  scat,  maintaining,  with  its  own  inde- 
pendence, an  ahnost  constant  warfare  against  its  neighhors,  and,  as  a  con- 
■.cqucncc,  posse:>sing  its  own  'castle,'  as  a  place  of  final  resort  when  in- 
vaded by  a  powertul  foe,  Apart  from  the  fact,  however,  that  the  Indians 
were  hunters  averse  to  labor,  and  not  known  to  have-  consunctcd  any 
works  approaching  in  skillfulness  of  dtsign  or  in  niagnilnde  those  under 
notice,  there  is  almoil  positive  evidence  thai  the  Mound  Builders  were 
an  agrioithural  people  con->idcrably  advanced  in  the  arts,  possessing  a 
great  uniformity  tliroughont  the  whole  region  which  the>-  occupied,  in 
manners,  habits,  and  religion. — a  uniformity  sufficiently  well  marked  to 
identify  them  as  a  single  pettple.  having  a  common  origin,  a  common  mode 
of  hfc,  and.  as  an  almost  necessary  consequence,  common  sympathies,  if 
not  a  common  and  con»oliduti.'d  government." — S.  &  D..  44. 

These  opinions  were  based  upon  reports  made  to  them  by 
other  parties,  and  are  not  the  result  of  personal  examinations  by 
the  authors.  They  seem  to  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of 
the  position  thus  assumed;  for  toward  the  close  of  their  work 
they  practically  repeat  their  language  in  these  sentences :  — 

That  ihe  ancii-ni  population  of  ihe  Mississippi  valley  "was  nitmer- 
ous  and  widely  spread,  is  evident  from  the  number  and  magnitude  of 
the  ancient  monuments,  and  the  extensive  r.tngc  of  their  occurrence. 
That  it  was  esjicntially  homogeneous,  in  customs,  habits,  religion,  and 
government,  seems  very  well  sustained  by  the  great  uniformity  which  the 
ancient  remains  display,  not  only  as  regards  position  and  form,  hut  in 
respect  also  to  those  minor  particulars,  which  not  less  than  the  more 
obvious  and  imposing  features,  assist  us  in  arriving  at  correct  conclu- 
sions. This  opinion  can  be  in  no  way  affected,  whether  we  assume  that 
the  ancient  race  was  at  one  lime  diffused  over  the  entire  valley,  or  that 
it  migrated  slowly  from  one  portion  of  it  to  the  other,  under  the  pressure 
of  hostile  ncighliors  or  the  attractions  of  a  more  genial  climate.  The 
differences  •  •  *  between  the  monuments  of  the  several  |M>rliuna 
of  the  valley,  of  the  northern,  southern,  and  central  divisions,  are 
not  sufficiently  marked  lo  authorize  tlie  belief  thai  they  were  the  works 
of  separate  nations.  The  features  comumn  to  all  arc  elen»entary,  and 
identify  them  as  appertaining  to  a  single  grand  system,  owing  iis  origin 
to  a  family  of  men,  moving  in  the  same  general  direction,  acting  under 
common  imp\iUes.  and  ijiHuenccd  by  similar  causes."  —  S-  &  D.,  301 « 
el.  stq. 

Following  the  line  indicated  by  Squier  and  Davis,  a  host 
of  lesser  writers  have  advocateil  the  theory  of  a  great  nation, 
often  carr>'inp  their  language  into  the  ridiculous.  It  would  be 
tiresome  merely  to  give  a  list  of  names  of  such  authors:  but 
extracts  frotit  the  works  of  a  few  may  not  be  out  of  place,  as 
they  will  serve  to  show  the  prevalence  of  the  error. 
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"  The  remains  of  this  mysterious  people  known  as  the  Mound 
Bailders  are  spread  over  thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  United  States. 
•  *  •  The  entire  valley  region  of  the  Missouri,  Missi^Mppi  and  Ohio 
rivers  with  thai  of  their  afHuents  was  occupied  hy  this  remarkable  people— 
presentinf!  us  with  a  parallel  lo  the  ancient  civilization  M'hich  flourished  in 
the  earliest  times  on  the  watercourses  of  the  old  world." 

•'  All  the  way  np  through  ihe  Yellowstone  region  and  on  the  upper 
tributaries  of  the  Missouri  mounds  are  found  in  profusion.  (WoU.)  — 
The  proof  is  conclusive  that  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri  was  one  o£ 
their  ancient  seats." — Short.  27  and  31. 

"  In  choosing  this  vast  region  lying  between  the  great  lakes  and 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  extending  from  the  Allcghcnics  to  the  Rocky 
Mounlains  and  consisting  of  a  great  system  of  plains,  the  Monnd 
Builders  exercised  great  foresight  and  wisdom."  —  McLean,   H. 

The  last  quatation  is  about  as  sensible  as  to  say  that  a  man 
displayed  great  literary  inclinations  by  electing  to  be  bom  in 
Boston.  Did  the  .Mound  Builders  examine  the  entire  country 
before  deciiling  to  settle  in  it? 

"  If,  as  is  generally  conceded,  the  Mound  Builders  were  of  the  same 
race  thai  wrouBht  in  Lake  Superior  copper  mines,  buill  the  pyramids  of 
Mitla  and  Conhuila.  monoliths  at  Copan,  the  temples  in  Arizona,  and  in 
Yucatan,  Mexico,  and  Peru, — "  etc.,  etc,  for  quantity. >— Du  Pre,  347. 

The  next  one  is  a  gem :  — 

"A  people,  the  sun  of  whose  empire  once  arose  beyond  the  northern 
lakes  and  extended  south  to  where  great  rivers  send  down  their  turbid 
waters  lu  meet  the  ocean's  tide;  and  further  still,  to  a  land  of  wealth 
and  dowers,  where  the  golden  fruits  hang  in  tcm^jting  clusters,  unborn 
of  human  toil,  and  thaice  o'er  ocean  isles,  ere  it  is  lost  in  the  western 
wave."  —  Larkin,  21. 

Foster  thinks 

"  Tlicre  arc  evidences  which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  was  tlje  seat  of  the  Mound 
Builders'  empire;  not  that  the  mounds  are  the  most  conspicuous,  or  the 
investing  lines  are  more  intricate  —  for  the  latter  are  almost  entirely 
■b»cnt  —  but  it  fonncd  a  radiating  point  between  widely  separated 
regions.  Tlie  navigable  streams  were  the  great  highways,  and  wlicn 
we  glance  at  a  map,  and  trace  the  courses  of  the  various  Iribntaries  of 
the  Great  River,  we  see  how  vast  a  region  could  be  traversed  by  an 
ea.«y  and  expeditious  communication,  without  resort  to  artificial  con- 
structions."—  Foster,  109. 

It  seems  he  has  no  other  reason  for  this  opinion  than  the 
Junction  here  of  two  large  rivers,  which  he  learned  by  "glancing 
at  a  map."  Not  only  are  there  no  mounds  within  a  long  distance 
of  Cairo,  but  there  is  no  spot  within  many  miles  which  is  not 
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Ect  to  frequent  overflow.  The  bottom  lands  arc  swanips  a 
part  of  the  year  while  the  uplands,  the  nearest  of  them  miles 
away,  are  infertile,  rough,  and  poorly  adapted  for  cultivation. 

Perhaps  the  most  ingenious,  though  of  course  uninten- 
tional, perversion  of  "evidence"  is  that  of  Schoolcraft,  in  his 
statement  that 

"  There  is  stroller  evidence  •  •  •  that  the  tcocalli  type  of  Indian 
civilization,  so  lo  call  it,  developed  itself  from  the  banks  of  ihe  Ohio 
•  •  •  west  and  nonhwestwardly  •  •  •  toward  Lake  Michigan  and 
the  borders  of  Wisconsin  territory.  The  chief  evidences  of  it,  in  Mich- 
igan and  Indiana,  consist  of  a  remarkabic  scries  of  curious  garden  beds. 
or  accurately  furrowed  fields.  •  •  •  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too. 
that  no  large  tnnmli  or  icocalU  exist  in  this  particular  region  of  the  west, 
the  ancient  population  of  which  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  been 
borderers,  or  frontier  bands,  who  resorted  to  the  Ohio  Valley  as  their 
capital  or  place  of  annual  visitation.  All  the  mounds  scattered  through 
Xorihern  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan  are  mere  barrows  or  repositories  of 
the  dead.  — Schoolcraft,  317. 

Not  only  are  there  no  garden-beds  "on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,"  hut  there  is  nothing  at  all  resembling  them  anywhere 
within  tlie  borders  of  the  State.  Their  utter  lack  of  resem- 
blance to  any  remains  in  the  Scioto  Valley  is  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  that  they  are  due  to  entirely  different  people.  As 
described  by  Sclioolcraft  himself 

"They  extend,  so  far  as  observed,  over  the  level  and  fertile  prairie- 
lands  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  ranging  from  the  source  of 
the  Wabash,  and  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes  [  Manmce] 
to  the  valleys  of  the  St.  Jo.icph's.  the  Kalamazoo,  and  the  Grand  River 
of  Michigan.  The  Indians  represent  them  to  extend  from  the  latter 
point,  up  the  peninsula  north  to  the  vicinity  of  Michillimacinac.  They 
are  of  various  si^cs,  covering,  generally,  from  twenty  to  one  hundred 
acres.  Some  of  them  arc  rejwrtcd  to  embrace  even  thrtxr  hundred  acres. 
As  a  general  fact,  they  exist  in  the  richest  soil,  as  it  is  found  in  the 
prairie  and  burr  oak  plains."  —  Schoolcraft.    Hi&tory,    I,  o5. 

A  better  description  is  furnished  by  Hubbard,  who  gives  their 
area  and  extent  along  with  figures  of  eight  different  classes  of 
these  remains ;  all  in  narrow  raised  ridges,  and  ail  forming  rect- 
angular plats,  except  one,  which  is  circular.  They  are  all  "in 
the  valleys  of  the  St.  Joseph  and  Grand  Rivers,  where  they 
occupy  the  most  fertile  of  the  prairie  land  and  burr-oak  plains; 
principally  in  the  counties  of  St.  Joseph,  Cass,  and  Kalamazoo." 
Some  of  the  gardens  contained  loo  acres  or  more,  in  small  plats; 
and  there  were  several  thousand  acres  in  all. —  Hubbard,  Gardcn.s. 
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It  is  probable  these  were  erected,  like  the  mounds  in  low 
lands  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
cultivated  soil  above  the  general  level  in  order  that  crops  would 
not  be  drowned  by  heavy  rains. 

The  next  quotation,  from  Foster,  shows  that  Colonel  Whit- 
tlesey recofjnized  (he  distinction  between  the  diflfcrent  classes  of 
remains  and  was  disposed  to  assign  each  to  a  different  tribe. 
Foster,  however,  refuses  to  see  the  way  when  it  is  thus  pointed 
out  to  him,  and  dismisses  as  unworthy  of  consideration  the  very 
features  which  go  to  prove  the  different  origin  of  works  in  dif- 
ferent sections. 

''The  region  adjacent  to  Lake  Erie  contains  ancient  earthworks 
which  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  ilie  Ohio  valley.  Squicr  was  dis- 
posed to  regard  these  works  as  much  inorr  recent  than  those  of  the  true 
Mound-builders,  in  fact,  as  belonging  (o  the  Iroquois,  Colonel  Whit- 
tlesey, however ,  claims  for  them  as  high  an  aniiiinity,  but  belonging  to 
a  different  natiun.  He  thinks  there  were  three  distinct  nations;  first, 
in  the  Ohio  vallL-y,  the  Agricultural  Nation;  secondly,  the  Fort  builders 
on  the  I^kes,  ilie  Military  Nation;  third,  between  the  Mississippi  and 
Lake  Michigan,  the  Effigy  Nation,  i  hardly  sec  the  necessity  for  ihi* 
assignment.  Recognizing  these  minor  distinctions,  it  might  be  claimed 
that  the  earthworks  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  were  constructed  by  a 
different  people,  for  the  reason  that  all  the  mounds  arc  destitute  of 
enclosures;  and  that  those  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  were  the  work  of 
slill  another  people,  because  the  truncated  pyramidal  t'orm  predominates, 
and  arc  rarely  enclosed.  In  whit  may  Ijc  called  the  frontier  of  the 
Mound -builders'  empire  it  became  necessary  to  fortify  against  sudden 
irruptinns  <>f  the  cTicniy.  and  hence  the  enclosures;  bitt  as  we  penetrate  the 
heart  of  the  empire,  these  structures  disappear"  —  Foiler,  144.  con- 
den  wd. 

The  few  flat-topped  mounds  in  Ohio  are  sometimes  ad- 
duced as  evidence  of  the  relationship  of  their  builders  to  tribes 
of  the  southern  states  where  this  form  is  common.  Only  tho.se 
within  ihe  larger  enclosure  at  .Marietta  are  of  a  size  to  render 
them  worthy  of  comparison  with  similar  structures  at  St.  Louis 
and  fartlier  south;  and  the  height  even  of  these  is  relatively 
insignificant.  As  no  others  of  the  class  arc  found  in  tlie  state 
(except  very  small  ones),  and  as  the  enclosure  surrounding 
tliem  is  not  duplicated  outside  of  the  Ohio  region,  it  is  more 
than  probable  the  Marietta  mounds  are  merely  a  coincidence, 
or  due  to  the  suggestion  or  inHuence  of  visitors  In  either  direction. 

The  Serpent,  the  Opossum,  and  a  few  nondescript  eleva- 
tions in  other  parts  of  the  state  which  are  supposed  to  resemble 
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some  animal  or  other,  have  induced  a  belief  that  their  builders 
were  in  some  manner  related  to  or  connected  with  the  people  to 
whom  are  due  the  effigy  mounds  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  The 
latter  works  have  now  iK-cn  very  thoroughly  examined;  and  in 
the  light  of  this  knowledge  we  can  affirm  with  certainty  what 
was  said  fifty  years  ago,  namely,  that 

"From  the  information  which  we  possess  concerning  the  animal 
effigies  of  Wisconsin,  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  they  yi-crc  con- 
structed for  a  common  purpose  with  those  of  Ohio.  They  occur  usually 
in  considerable  numbers,  in  ranges,  upon  the  level  prairies;  while  the  few 
which  are  found  in  Ohio  occupy  elevated  and  commanding  positions. — 
'high  places,*  as  if  designed  to  be  set  apart  for  sacred  purposes.  An 
'altar,'  if  we  may  so  icnti  it,  is  distinctly  to  be  observed  in  [he  oval  en- 
closure connected  with  the  "Great  Serpent;'  one  is  equally  distinct  near 
the  Granville  work,  and  another  in  connection  with  the  lesser  but  equally 
interesting  work  near  Tarlton.  If  we  were  to  deduce  a  conclusion  from 
these  premises,  it  would  certainly  be,  that  these  several  effigies  possessed 
a  symbolical  meaning,  and  were  the  objects  of  superstitious  regard."  — 
S.  &  D.,  lOi. 

The  conclusion  would  be  as  easily  arrived  at,  were  there  no 
"altars  "  about  these  works;  whether  it  be  the  correct  one  or 
not,  is  another  question.  Any  one  "has  a  right"  to  fonn  a  con- 
clusion in  regard  to  those  things  which  transcend  his  knowledge 
or  understanding ;  and.  equally,  he  "  has  a  right"  to  deny  the  con- 
clusiun  of  any  one  t-Isc.  Where  nothing  can  be  proven,  much 
may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction.  Tlie 
compari.son  with  the  works  of  Wisconsin  is  a  lillle  utifortnnate 
in  one  resi^ct.  Many  of  the  effigies  in  that  state  are  on  bills 
much  higher  than  any  on  whicli  an  effigy  occurs  in  Ohio.  The 
only  similarity  in  the  two  systems  is  that  some  figures  in  each 
have  a  tolerably  close  resemblance  to  an  animal ;  though  it  is 
difficult  and  often  impossible  to  discover  what  animal  it  is  that 
is  intended  to  be  thus  commemorated.  For  one  thing,  we  are 
told 

"The  human  figure  is  not  uncommon  among  the  effigies,  and  is  al- 
ways characterized  by  the  extraordtnary  and  unnatural  length  of  the 
arms."  — S.  &  D.,  Viti. 

The  persons  who  have  identified  the  various  animal  forms 
of  Wisconsin  are  not  cx|xTts  in  zoological  knowledge;  even 
if  they  were,  they  would  have  considerable  difficulty  in  naming 
the  remains.  For  example  the  same  group  is  called  "buffaloes" 
by  one  writer,  and  "  Ix-ars  "  by  another;    and  there  is  contro- 
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MWy  MWNV  ^'^"^  authors  as  to  wbcibcr  a  omarn  figure  ts  a 
(ljA«  W  •  puilbcr,  whik  tbcfc  has  been  nrodi  discussion  m 
%lgMI$itti^  to  Jetermine  whether  another  figure  is  a  cross  or  a 
bird.  Msny.  if  not  all.  the  so-called  human  effigies  arc  probably 
^Ifoffls  at  imitating  the  shape  of  some  bird  with  extended  wings 
lUtd  a  forked  tail.  This  is  the  easiest  way  in  which  to  account 
for  the  disproportionate  length  of  the  "  arms." 

Peel  says  "Tberc  were,  to  be  sure,  omuij  laittilfcs  made  b;  Dr. 
Lapluiin.  especially-  in  his  ideiittfiotk>a».  u  be  seemed  to  Uck  the  bcalty 
oi  tiuagifMticni.  or  some  other  qiulity.  whbch  dkMdd  hare  cmblcd  him 
ID  xr*cr  ihc  rcsembUDces  in  tlic  right  dircctioa.'*  —  Amer.  Antiq. , 
May.  iiW- 

As  an  example  of  this  "  imagination."  there  is  one  mound 
which  has  been  called  a  mastodon  b>-  M>nie  and  a  raccoon  by 
ollKrs.  The  trouble  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  two  parties 
are  not  able  to  agree  on  the  question  of  which  end  of  the  animal 
has  the  head.  The  trunk  of  the  mastodon  to  one,  is  the  tail 
of  the  "  'coon  "  to  the  other. 

Peet  gave  a  figure  of  the  effigj-;  the  reader  may  decide. — 
Amer.  Antiq.,  XI.  May.  1889. 


Many  unreasonable  inferences  are  drawn  from  aboriginal 
workings  in  tlie  copper  region.  No  greater  skill  was  required 
in  mining  copper  than  in  quarrying  flint :  it  had  to  be  dug  out 
of  the  ground  in  a  similar  manner.  Nevertheless,  the  following 
quotation  from  McLean  fairly  conveys  the  idea  held  by  a  large 
number  of  writers,  thai  a  high  degree  of  knowledge  and  un- 
usual enterprise  was  necessarj*   for  such   operations. 

"  When  we  remcniber  the  extreme  extent  of  the  conntry  traced  to 
obtain  mica  and  copper,  added  to  the  earthworks  of  Ohio,  and  other 
States,  and  when  we  remember  how  extensively  these  operations  were 
carried  on,  the  Mound  Builders  must  appear  to  us  to  have  been  a  great 
and  mighty  nation."  —  McLean,  88. 

Foster  and  Whittlesey  seem  to  think  the  entire  journey 
from  the  Scioto  to  the  mines  had  to  be  made  in  canoes,  and 
alt  provisions  carried  from  the  starting  point. 

'o  penetrate  that  distant  region  from  the  Ohio  Valley,  itivolved  on 

if  the  Mound  Builders,  a  voyage  of  a  thousand  miles.    The  pas- 

(d  fro  was  made  in  ihc  Summer  season,  for  there  is  no  evidence. 

tiounds,  village  plots,  or  house  foundations,  to  indicate  perma- 

Jlpancy.    The  climate  is  too  hyperborean  to  admit  of  tlic  maturing 
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of  maize,  and  hence  tJiey  must  have  had  a  well  organized  commissariat, 
with  no  ititeiTU|jliuu  in  thctr  linL-:^  of  a>iiimunicaiion."  —  Foster,  fC/d. 

"  As  yet  no  remains  of  cities,  graves,  domidls.  or  highways  have 
been  found  in  the  cupper  regions.  ETlie  miners]  prubably  had  heller 
means  of  iran^purtatiun  than  the  hark  canoe.  They  nnglit  thus  carry 
provisions  a  great  distance  by  water,  [and)  could  readily  bring  with  ihem 
in  the  spring  supplies  for  three  months,  and  l>efore  these  were  exhausted 
the  same  craft  might  return  for  additional  supplies."  —  AATiittlesey, 
Copper.  179. 

As  to  the  question  of  food,  the  later  Indians  find  no  serious 
difficulty  in  living  ujxjn  tlie  natural  protlucts  of  the  country, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  ancient  miner  may  not  have  done 
as  well. 

Except  those  on  Isle  Royalc,  all  the  copper  deposits  worked 
hy  the  aborigines  could  be  reached  without  crossing  any  large 
body  of  water.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Mound  Builders 
of  southern  Ohio  ever  did  any  mining  work  whatever  in  that 
country.  The  small  amount  of  copper  exhumed  from  mounds 
does  not  justify  the  supposition  that  the  raw  material  was  dug 
out  by  people  living  where  the  finished  articles  are  found.  If 
they  had  made  such  a  tedious  journey,  they  would  have  pr<xured 
a  greater  supply.  It  is  more  probable  that  what  tlicy  used  was 
obtained  by  exchange. 

"  Near  Racine,  there  have  been  at  least  one  hundred  mounds  cither 
opened  or  entirely  removed  concerning  fifty  of  which  1  have  personal 
knowledge,  and  not  one  single  specimen  of  copper  has  been  discovered 
in  the^e  mounds  and  as  (his  group  15  of  the  oldest  type,  and  as  they  are 
situated  in  the  region  of  abundance  of  copper,  the  fact  leads  to  the  infer- 
ence that  they  were  built  before  copper  became  of  common  use  among  the 
Indians.  This  is  the  more  likely  as  the  later  mounds  have  not  infre- 
quently articles  manufactured  from  native  copper.  The  conclusion  fol- 
lows tliat  the  Indians  living  at  no  great  dist,ince  from  the  copper  regions 
of  Lake  Superior  did  mine  copper  and  make  various  ornaments  and  im- 
plements, not  (inly  for  their  own  use,  but  extensively  for  the  purpose  of 
barter  with  distant  tribes  and  nations  of  Indians."  —  Hoy,  13. 

A  person  imfamiliar  with  the  facts  would  infer  from  state- 
ments like  tliat  in  the  next  citation,  that  copper  is  found  in  the 
mounds  in  vast  quantities.  Such  is  not  the  case.  It  seems  to 
have  held  the  same  rank  in  the  estimation  of  the  Mound  Builder 
that  gold  holds  with  us.  It  can  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  to 
say  that  for  one  copper  article  found  in  onr  mounds,  fifty  are 
found  in  Wisconsin  or  Michigan. 
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Notwithstanding  all  these  facts  we  are  assured  that 

"  One  of  ihc  best  evidences  which  we  have  of  the  systemalic  govtm- 
ment  and  habits  of  the  Mound  Builders,  together  with  the  comparatively 
advanced  siatc  of  Mic  practical  arts  among  thcro.  is  found  in  th«  ancionl 
copper  mines  of  the  Lake  Suiit-rior  region.  •  •  The  labor  involved  in 
a  journey  of  a  lliuusand  miles  from  titc  Ohio  Valley  to  the  copper 
regions,  the  toil  of  the  summer's  mining,  and  the  tedious  transportation 
of  the  metal  to  their  homes  upon  their  backs,  and  by  means  of  an  imper- 
fect system  of  navigation,  indicates  cither  industry  and  resolution  such  as 
no  savage  Indian  ever  possessed,  or  a  condition  of  servitude  in  which 
thousands  occupied  a  condition  of  abject  sUver>'.  No  permanent  abodes 
were  erected  hy  the  miners  in  this  region,  no  mounds  were  constructed, 
bnt  the  indications  ail  point  to  a  summer's  residence  only  and  a  return 
to  the  south  wilh  the  accumulation  of  their  toil  when  the  severities  of 
winter  approached."  —  Short .  H'J  and  1)3. 

Further  reference  to  copper  mining  and  workinjj  will  be 
found  in  the  cnnclnding  pages. 

***** 

The  association  in  mounds  of  manufactured  articles  made 
of  material  from  foreij^n  localities,  has  caused  much  perplexity, 
and  is  respon.^ible  for  some  very  erroneous  conclusions.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  repeat  here  the  remarks  of  Squicr  and  Davis, 
which  emliody  the  .substance  of  all  that  has  been  said  ui>on  this 
phase  of  tlie  matter  since  their  time. 

"  It  caimot,  however,  have  escaped  notice,  that  the  relics  found  in 
the  mounds. —  composed  of  materials  peculiar  to  places  separated  as 
widely  as  the  ranges  of  the  Allcghanies  on  the  east,  and  the  Sierras  of 
Mexico  on  the  west,  the  waters  of  the  great  lakes  on  the  north,  and 
those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south, —  denote  Ihc  contemporaneous 
existence  of  communication  between  these  extremes.  For  wc  6nd  side 
by  side  in  the  same  mounds,  native  copper  from  Lake  Superior,  mica 
from  the  Allcghanies.  shells  from  the  Gulf,  and  obsidian  (perhaps  por- 
phyry) from  Mexico.  This  fact  seems  scrionsly  to  conflict  with  Ihc 
hypothesis  of  a  migration,  either  northward  or  soutliward." —  S.  &  D.,  300. 

The  final  sentence  means,  at  least  it  is  generally  under- 
stoo<I  to  mean,  that  in  the  opinion  of  these  authors  the  Mound 
Builders  held  control  of  all  the  area  included  within  the  limits 
of  the  localities  mentioned,  and  performed  the  labor  necessary 
for  securing  the  material  which  they  afterward  wrought  into 
the  various  fonns  in  which  it  Is  now  to  be  fotmd.  Rut  the  facts 
noted  do  not  warrant  this  assumption.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  localized  types,  artificial  f>bjects  of  nearly  every  sort  are 
found  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  natural 
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deposits  of  raw  material,  gradually  diminishing  in  numbers 
toward  distant  points.  If  persons  who  were  at  the  necessity  of 
making  long  journeys  to  readi  the  source  of  supply,  carried 
on  for  themselves  the  mining  or  quarrying  operations,  they  would 
have  transjwried  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  product  which  could  be 
utilized,  to  their  homes,  where  it  cnuld  be  worked  into  shape  at 
the  leisure  or  coiivenience  of  the  owners.  Tliey  certainly  would 
not  liave  been  at  the  trouble  to  complete,  and  then  abandon,  the 
great  numlier  of  implciimenls  fountl  remote  from  their  habita- 
tions. 

Indian  traders  traveled  extensively  in  the  exchange  of 
wares.  Articles  of  barter  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  from 
tribe  to  trilw.  over  large  areas  and  through  long  periods  of 
time.    The  Atlantic  coast  Indians 

"did  more  or  less  barter,  c-specially  in  pipes,  the  material  for 
whicli.  a  red  marble,  is  rare,  and  found  only  on  the  Mississippi.  A  more 
cotnmrm  snrt  is  ma<Ir  of  :i  kind  nf  ruddle  dug  iip  by  the  Indians  living  to 
the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  Marble  River,  who  soinctimcs  bring 
it  to  thtrsc  counlrica  for  sale."  —  Carr,  Mounds,  52*2;  from  Loskiel's  "Mis- 
sions." 

"  It  has  been  found  that  articles  from  the  shores  of  ihe  Caspian 
may  reach  the  mouth  uf  the  Mackenzie  *  *  in  about  three  years  by 
barter."— Nadaillac.  173. 

**At  Ihf  lipginning  of  this  century,  the  soiulnvestern  Indians  had 
great  numbers  of  horses  which  they  acquired  from  the  Spaniards  or 
nations  immediately  bordering  on  New  Mexico.  These  animaU  are 
chicfiy  iransfern-d  lo  the  naciotis  northeast  of  the  |Missniiri]  River  *  * 
in  exchange  for  articles  procured  from  thi>  British  trader-S."  Tlie  Crows 
made  annual  exchanges  of  goods  with  ihe  Minnatarer-s  and  others  to 
the  eastward,  obtaining  European  goods  which  they  used,  in  part,  in 
trading  with  Snakes  to  ihe  west.  "Iridesrcnt  shcrlls  from  the  Gulf  of 
CaUfornia  found  iheir  way  lo  Zuni  through  Sonnra  and  the  Colorado 
people.  An  Indian  in  ihc  employ  of  the  firsi  President  of  Mexico  had 
made  two  trips  lo  Zntii."  M.-iiiy  other  instanrrs  arc  given  of  individual 
traders  making  long  journeys,  or  of  trilws  acting  as  middlemen  bclwetn 
other  iritics  remote  from  each  other,  everywhere  east  of  the  Miisissippi. 
—  Mason,  Travel.  587,  et.  seq. 

Hunting  and  war  parties  wandered  great  distances  from 
home. 

"The  Delawares  [at  Fort  Leavenworth,  in  1P461  make  war  upon 
remote  tribes  •  *  •  sending  out  their  war -parties  as  far  as  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  into  the  Mexican  territories,"  —  Oregon  Trail,  19. 

"  In  my  travels  in  the  Upper  Missouri,  and  in  the  Rock)-  Mountains, 
i  le&mcd  to  my  utter  astonishment,   thai  litite  parties  of  these  adren- 
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turous  mynnidons  IDelawtresJ ,  of  only  six  or  eight  in  numbers,  had 
visited  these  remote  tribes,  at  2,0U0  miles  distance;  and  in  several  in- 
stances, after  liaving  cajoled  a  wtiolc  tribe  ♦  •  •  may  liavc  brought 
away  six  or  eight  scalps  with  tlicm;  and  n<rvcrlhck-ss  •  •  •  retreated 
with  safety  uut  uf  iheir  enemies*  country,  and  ilirotigh  the  regions  of 
other  huslilc  tribes ,  wliere  thty  managed  10  *  *  *  coiac  off  with 
similar  trophies." — Catlin.   Indians,   II.    102. 

"Charlevoix,  in  his  history  of  Canada,  has  stated  what  Father 
Grillon  often  informed  him  of,  namely,  thai  after  having  labored  some 
time  in  the  missions  of  Canada,  he  returned  to  France  and  weni  to 
China.  As  he  was  travclinR  throuRh  Tartary.  he  met  a  Huron  woman 
whom  he  liad  formerly  known  in  Canada.  She  told  hitn.  that  having 
been  taken  in  war,  she  had  been  conducted  from  nation  to  nation,  tintil 
she  arrived  at  ihe  place  where  she  then  was.  There  w.ls  another  mis- 
sionary, said  Charlevoix,  passing  by  the  way  of  Kant;:,  on  his  return 
from  Chitu,  who  related  the  like  story,  of  a  woman  he  had  seen  from 
t'lorida  in  America.  She  informed  him  that  she  had  been  taken  and 
given  to  those  of  a  distant  country,  and  by  them  again  to  another  nation, 
till  she  had  been  thus  successively  passed  from  country  to  country,  liad 
traveled  regions  cNccssivxdy  cold,  and  at  length  found  herself  in  Tartary, 
and  had  lliere  married  a  Tartar,  whu  had  passed  wiih  the  conquerors 
into  China,  and  had  there  settled."  —  Haywood,  *J7I. 

The  liistory  and  trailitlons  of  nearly  all  tribes  show  ihem 
cotitiniiaMy  migxatinjj.  In  all  these  ways  small  objects  could  wan- 
der hundreds  or  thousands  of  tnilcs  from  their  starting^  point. 
By  tlie  middle  of  tlie  sixteenth  century  European  goods  had  been 
cairied  luimlreds  of  niiU'S  from  the  coasts,  along  different  lines 
from  any  pursued  by  the  earlier  explorers ;  undoubtedly  a  simi- 
lar traffic  ]>rcvaile<I  in  prehistoric  times.  Thus  may  be  explained 
the  occtirrencc  of  ouc  or  two  specimens  far  from  a  locality  where 
that  particular  type  prevails;  as,  to  take  a  single  case,  the  dis- 
covery in  eastern  Massachusetts  of  some  "monitor  pipes"  which 
are  almost  entirely  confined  to  lite  Ohio  district. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  there  are  certain  peimancnt  remains 
which  indicate  that  colonies  or  clans  separated  from  the  main 
body  of  their  people  and  established  themselves  in  a  new  ctiun- 
try.  The  huge  pyramids  opposite  St.  Louis  arc  distinctly  south- 
ern in  tyi>e:  and  no  others  of  this  size  and  form  arc  found  north 
of  the  Ohio  cxccjit  at  one  point. 

"On  Angel's  farm,  situated  six  miles  southeast  of  Evansville,  I 
found  six  mounds,  four  distinct  cemeteries,  three  lines  of  earthworks. 
one  large  stone  cist,  and  one  altar.  Tlie  first  and  most  western  mound 
is  15  feet  high,  Srf/i  feet  in  circumference,  trnncated  and  100  feet  across 
the  top.    The  second  mound  is  ti  feet  high  and  150  feel  in  circumference. 
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The  cist  was  6  feet  Ions',  4  feet  wide,  4  feet  deep,  walled  with  slate 
[shale].  In  this  were  found  several  skeletons.  A  third  mound  is  twenty 
feet  high,  •Hyi  fed  in  circumference,  trancated.  and  60  feet  across  the 
top.  The  altar  was  a  pit  with  a  Hoor  and  a  roof  of  sand  rock,  the  sides 
and  ends  lined  with  slaic  slabs.  Inside  it  was  three  feet  long,  two  feet 
wide,  and  fourteen  inches  deep.  It  conlaincd  the  rtriiains  of  a  cremated 
body  or  skclclon.  Tlic  fourth  mound  is  loO  feci  in  circumference,  and 
5  feet  high.  The  fifth  mound  is  square,  lOO  yards  on  every  side,  and  -15 
feet  high  to  a  plateau,  the  widlli  of  which  is  185  feet.  On  top  of  this 
there  is  an  additional  mound.  15  feel  high.  Then  al  the  west  end  there 
Mfas  an  elevated  platform  i  feet  high.  150  yards  long,  .'55  feet  wide. 
The  last  mound  is  10  feet  high.  30  yardi  in  circtmifcrencc.  -•'Lround  these 
six  mound.s  is  a  line  of  earthwork,  resting  at  cilher  end  on  [he  river 
hank,  and  inside  of  this  are  two  other  short  ones.  The  outer  line  is 
about  one  mile  in  lenRiIi.  .nnd  about  every  forty  yards  there  are  mound- 
like widenings  on  the  outer  ctlges.  One-half  mile  northeast  of  these 
mounds  is  a  mound  50  feet  high  and  lt>4  yards  in  circumference.  All  of 
the  graves  in  this  section  are  walled  with  slate."  —  Stinson,  591,  et  uq., 
condensed. 

If  the  above  description  is  coirect  —  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  it  —  the  Evansville  group,  in  its  situation  and  construc- 
ticm  bears  a  remarkable  rescmlilance  to  the  ont:  on  the  Etowah 
River  near  Cartcrsville.  Georg^ia.  The  "mound-like  widenings 
on  the  outer  edgt-.s  "  of  the  wall  do  not  ajipcar  in  the  latter  works; 
and  so  far  as  known  arc  not  lo  l>c  observed  at  any  other  point 
except  in  Wisconsin.  Tliis  is  at  ihe  so-called  "Aztalan,"  where 
the  mounds  associated  with  the  walls  are  quite  small.  Hecattse 
of  its  fanciful  name,  and  of  the  marvelous  stories  whidi  have 
gone  the  rounds  of  ncws[jaix-rs  about  "bti'ck  -walls,"  "stone 
arche.s"  and  other  unttsual  features,  many  persons  suppose 
"Aztalan"  was  once  the  abode  of  a  tribe  or  colony  from  Mexico. 
In  order  to  show  its  true  character,  a  tolerably  full  description 
is  appended. 

"It  is  the  only  ancient  enclosure,  properly  so  called  in  Wisconsin; 
and  allhotigh  it  is  usually  termed  a  fort  or  citadel,  it  will  be  shown  here- 
after that  it  falls  more  properly  into  llit-  class  denominated  'sacred  in- 
cIosurcB."  Without  this  we  miKhl  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  ancient 
Mound  Builders  of  Wisconsin  were  a  distinct  people  from  those  of  Ohio, 
so  different  is  the  general  character  of  their  monuments. 

"The  'ancient  city  of  Altaian'  has  long  heen  known,  and  often 
referred  to.  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  western  world.  Many  exag- 
gerated slaiemenm  respecting  the  'brick  walls'  siipporlcd  by  buttresses, 
the  '  stone  arch '.  etc.,  have  been  made ;  for  all  of  which  there  is  littlQ 
foundation  in  truth." 
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"Tht  name  Artalan  was  given  to  the  place  by  Mr.  Hyer  (the  dis- 
coverer of  the  ruins],  because,  according  to  Humboldt,  the  Aztecs,  or 
andcnt  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  lud  a  tradition  that  their  ancestors  came 
from  a  coimto*  at  the  north,  which  they  called  Aztatan;  and  the  pos- 
sibility ibat  Ibcsc  may  have  been  the  remains  of  their  occupancy,  sug- 
gested tbc  idea  of  restoring  the  name. 

"  The  main  feature  of  these  remains  is  the  enclosure  or  ridge  of 
tarth  (not  brick,  as  has  been  erroneously  stated),  extending  around  three 
sides  of  an  irregular  paraltclograra ;  the  west  branch  of  Rock  River 
fonning  the  fourth  side  on  the  cast.  The  space  llius  enclosed  is  sc\'cn- 
teen  acres  and  two-thirds.  The  comers  arc  not  rectangular ;  and  the 
embankment  or  ridge  Is  not  straight.  The  earth  of  which  the  ridge  is 
made  was  evidently  taken  from  the  nearest  ground,  wliere  there  are 
numerous  excavations  of  very  irregular  form  and  deplh.  If  we  allow  for 
difference  of  exposure  of  earth  thrown  up  into  a  ridge  and  that  lying  on 
the  original  fiat  surf.icc.  we  can  perceive  no  difference  between  the  soil 
composing  ihe  rittRc  and  that  found  along  ils  sides.  Both  consist  of  a 
light  yellowish  sandy  loam. 

"The  ridge  forming  the  enclosure  is  631  feet  long  at  the  north  end, 
1,419  feet  long  on  the  west  side,  and  700  feet  on  the  south  side,  maktag 
a  total  length  of  wall  of  2,750  feet.  The  ridge  or  wall  is  about  22  feet 
wide,  and  from  one  foot  to  live  in  heighL 

"The  wall  of  earth  is  cnjarged  on  the  outside,  at  nearly  equal  dis- 
tances, by  mounds  of  the  same  material.  They  arc  called  buttresses  or 
bastions ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  ihey  were  never  designed  for  either 
of  the  purposes  designated  by  these  names.  The  distance  from  one  to 
another  varies  from  sixty-one  to  ninety-five  feet,  scarcely  any  two  of 
them  being  alike.  Their  mean  distance  apart  is  eighty-two  feet.  They 
arc  about  forty  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  two  to  five  feet  high.  On  the 
north  wall,  and  on  most  of  the  wcsi  wall,  they  have  the  same  height 
as  the  connecting  ridgv;  but  on  the  south  wait,  and  the  souttiem  portion 
of  the  west  wall,  they  arc  higher  tlian  the  ridge,  and  at  a  little  distance 
resemble  a  simple  row  of  muund$.  On  the  inner  bide  ui  the  wall,  opposite 
many  of  these  mounds,  is  a  slight  depression  or  sinu<;.  possibly  the 
remains  of  a  sloping  way  by  which  the  wall  was  ascended  from  within 
the  enclosures.  The  two  outworks,  near  the  souihwe.y  angle  of  the 
great  eT»clos»re  fthese  arc  short  walls,  one  straight,  the  other  having 
an  angle,  and  1>oth  set  diagonally  to  the  lines  of  the  main  structure], 
-are  constructed  in  the  same  manner;  but  both  these  mounds  and  the 
•conncciing  ridge  are  of  smaller  dimensions.  When  viewed  from  the  road, 
a  short  distance  west,  these  outworks  would  be  supposed  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  few  circular  mounds. 

"On  opening  the  walls  near  the  top.  it  is  occasionally  found  that  the 
earth  has  been  burned.  Irregular  masses  of  hard,  reddish  cUy,  full  of 
cawiicft,  bear  distinct  impressions  of  straw,  or  rather  wild  hay.  with 
which  they  have  been  mixed  before  burning.  These  places  arc  of  no  very 
'Considerable  extent,  nor  are  they  more  than  six  inches  in  depth.  Frag- 
inetits  of  X\ie  same  kind  are  found  scattered  about :  and  they  have  been 
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observed  in  other  localities  at  a.  great  distance  from  these  ancient  ruins. 
This  is  the  only  foundation  for  calling  llicse  '  brurk  walls'.  The  'bricks' 
were  never  made  into  any  regular  form,  and  it  is  even  doublful  whether 
the  burning  did  not  take  place  in  the  wall  after  it  was  built.  The  im- 
pression of  the  grass  is  sometimes  so  distinct  as  lo  show  its  minute 
structure,  and  also  thai  it  was  of  the  angular  stems  and  leaves  of  the 
species  of  carcx,  still  growing  abundantly  along  the  margin  of  Ihe  river. 
A5  indicating  the  prob.-iblc  origin  of  llii.s  biinifd  clay,  it  is  important  to 
Slate,  that  il  is  usually  mixed  with  pieces  nf  charcoal,  parlinlly  burned 
bones,  etc.  Fragments  of  pottery  are  also  found  in  the  same  connection. 
The  walls  an<l  mounds  are  of  a  light  colored  clay,  which  becomes  red 
on  being  slightly  burned.  From  all  the  facts  observed,  it  is  likely  that 
clay  was  mixed  with  the  straw,  and  made  into  some  coarse  kind  of  envelope 
or  covering,  for  sacrifices  about  to  be  consumed.  The  M-hole  was  then 
probably  placed  on  the  wall  of  earth,  mixed  with  the  requisite  fuel  and 
burned.  The  promiscuous  mixture  of  charcoal,  burned  clay,  charred 
bones,  blackened  pottery,  etc..  can  only  in  this  way  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for. 

"A  shaft  was  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  large  mounds  pro- 
jecting from  the  wall.  No  burned  clay  was  on  this  muund,  and  wc  soon 
discovered  that  it  is  only  in  a  few  places  that  this  substance  exists.  The 
carih  was  here  a  yellowish  sandy  loam,  entirely  free  from  spots  of  black 
mould;  thus  showing  that  it  was  built  exclusively  from  the  i>tibsuil  of  the 
adjacent  grounds.  The  builders  had  carefully  removed  the  black  soil  be- 
fore they  commenced  the  erection  of  tliis  mound. 

"The  mound  at  the  northwest  angle  was  al,w  excavated.  At  some 
distance  below  the  top,  was  a  cavity  which  was  nearly  filled  with  loose 
earth,  in  which  were  indications  of  bones  very  much  decayed  and  char- 
coal. This  was  divided  below  into  two  other  cylindrical  cavities,  ex- 
tending beneath  the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  and  filled  with  Ihe 
same  loose  materials.  This  indicates  that  when  the  mound  was  partially 
completed,  two  bodies  had  been  inhumed  in  a  sitting  posture,  close  to- 
gether; another  body  was  pliaced  above  these  two;  and  the  mound  carried 
above  all. 

"  At  the  western  angle  of  ihe  main  enclosure  are  two  truncated 
pyramifbl  mounds,  one  measuring  atioul  5.1  feel  square  at  the  top,  the  other 
aliout  60  b}'  flo  feet.  From  the  summit  of  one,  on  the  highest  groimd 
inside  the  wall,  the  wliole  works,  and  quite  an  extent  of  the  surrounding 
country  can  lie  .seen ;  while  the  other  rises  but  little,  if  any,  above  the 
lop  of  the  adjacent  wall." 

"A  few  stones  left  along  the  sides  and  bottom  of  a  small  ravine  cut 
into  the  bank  by  the  pa^tsagc  of  water  lo  the  river  [said  stones  being  in 
their  natural,  undisturbed,  position]  is  all  the  evidence  that  could  be 
fottnd  of  an  ancient  sewer  'arched  with  stone.'  It  is  quite  clear  that  no 
such  arch  ever  existed. 

"It  is  not  possible  tliat  this  enclosure  could  have  liecn  a  work  of 
defence;  for  it  is  entirely  commanded  from  the  summit  of  a  ridge  ex- 
tending along  the  we.sl  side,  nearly  parallel  with,  and  much  higher  than 
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the  west  walls  themselves,  and  within  a  fair  arrow-shot;  so  that  ati 
enemy  posted  on  it  would  have  a  decided  advantage  over  those  within  the 
defences.  This  ridge  would  also  constitute  an  excellent  breastwork  to 
protect  an  enemy  from  the  arrows  or  other  weapons  shot  from  the  sup- 
posed fort  From  the  summit  of  this  ridge  the  ground  descends  toward* 
the  river;  so  that  the  enclosure  is  on  a  declivity,  and  is  thus  commandcfl 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  whence  arrows  or  other  weapons 
could  be  thrown  directly  into  the  fort  by  persons  lying  in  perfect  security. 
There  is  no  guarded  opening,  or  gateway,  into  the  enclosure.  It  can  only 
be  entered  by  water,  or  by  climbing  over  the  watU. 

"  We  may  suppose  it  lo  have  been  a  place  of  worship;  the  pyramidal 
mounds  being  the  places  of  sacri6ce  like  the  teocalli  of  Mexico.  From 
its  isolated  situation — there  being  no  other  similar  structure  for  a  great 
distance  in  any  direction  —  we  may  conjecture  that  this  was  a  kind  of 
Mecca,  to  which  a  periodical  pilgrimage  was  prescribed  by  their  religion. 
Here  may  have  been  the  great  annual  feasts  and  sacrifices  of  a  whole 
nation.  Thonsands  of  persons  from  remote  locations  may  have  engaged 
in  midnight  ceremonies  conducted  by  the  priests.  The  temple,  lighted 
by  great  fires  kindled  on  the  great  pyramids  and  at  every  projection  on 
the  walls,  on  such  occasions  would  have  presented  an  imposing  spectacle. 
well  calculated  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  people  with  awe  and  solem- 
nity."—  Lapham,  41-49  condensed. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  Lapham's  description  is  pure 
fancy.  Such  pilgritrmj;es  and  devotions  as  he  suggests  were  un- 
known to  any  race  of  the  United  States.  The  place  seems  to  have 
been  an  ordinary  Indian  village,  whose  inliabitants  were  in  no 
great  danger  from  enemies.  The  masses  of  burned  clay  mixed 
with  reeds  and  grasses  are  very  common  in  sonic  parts  of  the 
south.  So  far  from  being  remains  of  sacrifices  or  intentionally 
burned  for  any  oilier  purpose,  ibey  are  simply  the  walls  and  roofs 
of  mud-plastered  huts  which  have  Iwen  destroyed  by  fire.  Catlin 
describes  similar  huts  constructed  by  Mandans.  The  object  of  the 
vegetable  substance  is  to  hold  the  clay  in  place — as  hair  is  mixed 
with  mortar  by  modem  plasterers.     (See,  also,  pages  4601). 

It  would  not  be  safe  to  affirm  or  deny  a  connection  between 
the  builders  of  the  Evansville  works  and  the  southeni  Indians 
merely  because  of  the  resemblance  of  the  works  in  the  two  sec- 
tions; nor  between  the  former  and  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
*'  Aztalan  "  by  reason  of  the  projections  on  the  embankments. 
But  it  is  easier  to  believe  them  related  in  in  some  way  or  at  least 
having  some  knowledge  of  each  other,  than  to  suppose  the 
striking  similarities  are  entirely  accidental. 
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The  same  difficulty  confronts  us  in  the  case  of  certain  mounds 
near  Naples,  upon  the  Illinois  I<ivcr.  explored  by  Henderson.  His 
<iescription  of  their  situation,  conslruciion  and  contents  would 
apply  equally  to  many  of  the  tumuli  in  southern  Ohio.  He  even 
found  "  effigy  pipes  "  as  perfect  in  design  and.  execution  as  any 
figured  in  *'  Ancient  Monutttents." —  Hender.son. 

A  group  of  nine  small  mounds,  a  mite  below  Davenport,  also 
yielded  a  large  quantity  of  relics  quite  similar  to  those  found  in 
the  Ohio  mounds.  Among  them  were  nine  pipes,  all  of  the  so- 
called  mound  pipe  patterns,  and  three  of  them  car\'ed  with  effigies. 
Those  illustrated  are  of  a  similar  style  to  the  Ohio  mound  pipes, 
but  much  less  finely  finished.  In  one  of  these  mounds  the  re- 
mains were  at  least  six  feet  below  the  present  surface  which 
is  now  only  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  above  high  water;  the 
bodies  apparently  having  l>een  placed  in  a  pit. —  Farquharson, 
297. 

The  sjwcimens  in  the  latter  group  may  have  been  obtained  in 
trade.  But  it  is  quite  probable  that  a  number  of  Ohio  Mound 
Builders  wandered  into  the  region  of  the  Mississippi  and  re- 
mained there.  With  the  migratory  habits  of  native  .A.mericans, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  single  stock  or  tribe  held  possession 
of  any  section  for  an  unlimited  time,  or  that  fertile  districts  would 
remain  unoccupied  for  a  long  period. 

GEOGRAPHICAL   LIMITATIONS  OF  TVPES. 

A  classification  by  t}'pes  and  localities  shows  that  distinctive 
classes  of  remains  are  restricted  to  well-defined  areas ;  that  is,  the 
great  enclosures  commonly  called  "  sacred  '*  arc  found  between 
central  Ohio  and  central  Kentuckj',  from  the  panhandle  of  West 
Virginia  to  the  lower  Wabash ;  the  garden  beds  are  confined  to 
Michigan  and  norihern  Indiana;  the  cffig)-  mounds  principally  in 
the  adjoining  portions  of  Iowa,  northern  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota;  the  great  hilltop  fortifications  in  Ohio;  the  pyramidal 
flat-topiied  mounds  in  the  southern  States  and  as  far  up  the  two 
principal  rivers  as  St.  Louis  and  Evansville.  Very  few  of  these 
are  to  be  found  in  localities  distant  from  where  they  are  most 
common.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
any  of  the  localities  named  have  been  occupied  by  two  or  perhaps 
more  diflferent  races;  nearly  everywhere  appear  aboriginal  re- 
mains so  diverse  from  one  another  as  to  make  it  almost  certain 
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that  ihey  belong  to  a  different  period  of  construction  or  to  an 
unrelated  jjcople.  Particularly  in  southern  Ohio  the  dissimilarity 
to  be  observed  in  various  remains  which  were  at  first  thrown  imo 
a  single  ciassilicaiioii  denotes  that  several  waves  of  population 
swept  over  Uiis  region.  There  is  sufficient  diversity  between  ihe 
symmetrical  enclosures  of  the  bottom  lands,  the  massive  hill  forts, 
and  the  smaller  or  irregular  emljankments  found  in  the  same  sec- 
tions, to  justify  a  supposition  of  separate  builders.  So  of  the 
large  mounds,  whi;tlier  uf  earth  or  stune,  when  compared  with 
some  of  the  smaller  mounds  of  eiiher  material  alone  or  of  both 
combined ;  while  the  stone  graves  or  cainis  fall  in  a  class  to  them- 
selves. 

A  "  Catalogue  of  Prehistoric  Works  East  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  ",  was  issued  some  years  ago  by  the  Bureau  of  Etlmol- 
ogy.  as  Bulletin  No.  12  of  their  publications.  It  gives  a  map  of 
each  state,  and  attempts  to  show  by  means  of  "  symbols  "  the 
number  and  character  of  the  various  remains  within  its  borders. 
At  the  best,  such  a  work  must  be  very  infomplete ;  but  in  addi- 
tion, these  maps  are  sadly  misleading,  and  no  comparison  based  on 
them  should  be  attempted  between  the  remains  of  different  states- 
or  even  between  different  parts  of  the  same  stale.  t>wing  to  tlie 
small  size  of  the  lage.  the  method  of  "  symliolizing  "  renders  it 
impossible  to  represent  more  than  one  mound  or  enclosure  within 
an  area  of  several  stjuare  miles,  and  some  are  placed  ten  miles  or 
more  from  their  proper  position.  A  mound  which  would  .scarcely 
be  noticed  while  walking  over  it,  is  given  the  same  prominence  as. 
one  fifty  feet  high  ;  and  a  group  like  that  at  Hopewell's  or  "  Mound 
City "  is  not  differentiated  from  three  or  four  sand  dunes  in 
Michigan  utilized  by  modern  Indians  as  burial  places. 

Although  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Ohio  archae- 
ology, it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  introduce  here  an  abstract 
of  Lewis  and  Clark's  description  of  an  earthwork  on  the  upper 
Missouri,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Yankton,  lx>tli  as 
a  matter  of  genera!  interest  and  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

"Tliis  intt-resling  object  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri,  oppo- 
site the  u;ipcr  cxtremily  of  nonluimmc  Inland,  and  in  a  low  kvel  plain, 
the  hills  being  tlirce  miles  from  the  river.  It  begins  by  a  low  wall  com- 
posed of  earth,  rising  iinmccliately  from  the  I>ank  of  the  river  and  run- 
ning in  a  direct  course  S.  Ttl'  W,  ninety-six  yards;  the  base  of  this  walJ 
or  mound  is  seventy-five  feet,  and  its  heiRhl  about  eight,  II  then  diverges 
in  a  course  S.  84"  W.  and  continues  at  the  same  height  and  depth  to  thfc 
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distance  of  6riy-ihrcc  yards,  the  angle  being  formed  by  (he  sloping  des- 
cent; at  llie  juncuon  of  these  two  is  an  appearance  of  a  hornwork  of  the 
same  height  with  the  fir^t  angle:  the  same  wall  thrn  pur&ues  a  course 
N.  69'  W.  for  three  hunflre<l  yards :  near  its  western  extremity  is  an 
opeoing  or  gateway  at  right  angles  to  the  wait,  and  projecting  inwards; 
this  gateway  is  defended  by  two  nearly  semi-circular  walb  placed  before 
it,  lower  llian  the  large  waIN:  and  from  the  gateway  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  covered  way  camiiiunicating  with  the  interval  between  these  two 
walU;  westward  of  the  gate,  the  wall  becomes  much  larger,  being  about 
cme  hundred  and  five  feel  at  its  base,  and  twelve  feel  high;  at  the  end 
of  this  high  ground  the  wall  extends  for  fifiy-six  yards  on  a  course  N. 
32*  W. ;  it  then  turns  N.  23*  W.  for  seventy-three  yards;  these  two  walls 
secai  tu  tiav(f  bad  a  double  ur  covered  way ;  Utey  are  from  ten  to  flfteen 
feet  eight  iiiclies  in  height,  and  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  five 
feet  in  width  at  the  ba>e ;  the  descent  inwards  being  sleep,  whilst  outwards 
it  forms  a  sort  of  glacis.  At  the  distance  of  sevcnty-lhrce  yards,  the 
wall  ends  abruptly  at  a  large  hollow  pLace  much  lower  than  the  general 
level  of  the  plain,  and  from  which  is  some  indication  of  a  covered  way  to 
the  water.  The  space  between  lliem  is  occupied  by  several  moands  scat- 
tered promiscuously  through  the  gorge,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  deep 
round  hole.  From  the  extremity  of  tlie  la::t  wall,  in  a  course  N.  32* 
W.  is  a  distance  of  seventy-six  yards  over  the  low  ground,  where  the 
wall  recommences  and  crosses  the  plain  in  a  course  N.  Hi^  W.  for  eighteen 
hundred  and  tliirty  yards  to  the  bank  of  the  Missouri.  In  this  course  its 
height  is  about  eight  feci,  till  it  enters,  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred  and 
tliirty-three  yards,  a  deep  circular  pond  of  screnty-thrce  yards'  diameter; 
after  which  it  is  gradually  lower,  toward?*  the  river;  it  touches  the  river 
at  a  muddy  bar,  which  bears  every  mark  of  Iicing  an  encroachment  of  the 
water,  for  a  considerable  distance:  and  a  litllc  above  ihc  junction  is  a 
small  circular  redoubt.  Along  the  bank  of  the  rtver.  and  at  eleven  hun- 
dred yards  distance,  in  a  straight  line  (down  the  slreamj  from  this  wall, 
is  a  second,  about  six  feet  high,  and  of  considerable  width :  it  rises 
abruptly  from  the  bank  of  the  Missouri,  at  a  point  where  the  river  licnds, 
and  goes  straight  forward,  forming  an  acute  angle  with  the  last  wall 
[it  is,  in  fact,  nearly  parallel  with  ill  "H  "t  enters  the  river  again,  not  far 
from  the  motmd  jtist  described,  toward.^  which  it  \%  obviously  tending." 
"Where  the  river  passes  between  this  fort  and  Bonhommc  Island, 
all  the  distance  from  the  liend.  it  h  constantly  washing  tlie  banks  into 
the  stream,  a  Lirgc  sandbank  being  already  t.akcn  from  the  shore  near  the 
wall.  During  the  whole  course  of  this  wall,  or  glacis,  it  is  covered  with 
trees,  among  which  are  many  large  cotton  trees,  two  or  three  feet  in 
diameter.  Immediately  opposite  the  citadel,  or  the  part  most  strongly 
fortified,  on  Bonhomme  Island,  is  a  small  work  in  a  circular  form,  with 
a  wall  surrounding  it.  al)Out  six  feet  in  height  •  •  •  The  citadel 
contains  about  twenty  acres,  but  the  parts  between  the  long  walls  must 
embrace  nearly  live  hundred  acres."  —  L.  &  C,  I.,  63.  ct  j«r</. 
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As  this  description  may  not  be  perfectly  clear  in  tlie  absence 
of  any  illustrations,  it  may  here  be  added  that  the  work  in  question 
cuts  off  a  short  bend  in  the  Missouri.  Tlie  curving  or  irregular 
wall  5rst  mentioned,  starts  out  below  the  bend  almost  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  river  bank,  and  at  its  termination  is  again  approach- 
ing the  river.  The  long  straight  wall,  beginning  here,  reaches 
the  rivt-T  at  a  considcralili!  distance  above  tht  turn;  while  the 
second  straight  wall  described,  begins  almost  at  the  angle  of 
the  bend  and  follows  the  direction  of  the  current,  close  to  the 
bank,  and  terminates  just  where  the  channel  begins  to  take  a 
straight  course  to  the  eastward.  It  is  possible  that,  as  originally 
constructed,  it  was  carried  onward  until  it  joined  the  curved  wall 
below ;  and  it  is  also  possible  that  a  third  straight  wall  connected 
these  two  at  llie  upper  portion  of  the  area  surrounded,  these 
portions  having  been  carried  avi/ay  by  encroachments  of  the 
stream.  It  is  at  least  evident  that  the  walls  have  been  shortened  to 
some  extent,  for  they  are  broken  off  abruptly,  presenting  the  same 
general  slope  at  the  ends  as  that  of  the  banks  where  they  tcr- 
miiialc, 

There  is  no  mention  in  the  text,  and  no  indication  in  the 
figure,  of  a  ditch  either  within  or  without  the  embankments;  so 
the  heights  given  must  be  from  the  ordinary  surface  level. 

There  is  nothing  in  Ohio  approaching  these  remains  in  mag- 
nitude, except,  perhaps,  the  works  at  Newark;  and  if  the  sup- 
position be  correct  that  connecting  walls  have  been  undermined 
and  carried  away  by  floods,  the  entire  structure  must  have  con- 
siderably surpassed  any  group  in  our  State,  in  the  amount 
of  material  handled  during  its  construction.  If  defensive  in 
character,  a  plaifonn  of  wood  must  have  extended  around  the 
interior  to  afford  a  standing-place  for  the  garrison,  whence  they 
could  command  the  slope  in  front. 


E.—  AGE. 

One  problem  which  has  withstood  the  most  persistent  ef- 
forts toward  its  solution,  is  that  of  the  period  at  which  the  mounds 
were  constructed.  It  has  been  approached  from  every  side,  but 
so  far  the  answer  is  as  uncertain  as  at  the  beginning.  Tliere  is 
no  lack  of  guesses,  many  of  them  quite  irrational;  and  all  sorts 
of  data,  some  of  which  can  have  no  possible  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion, are  used  as  bases  for  calculation.     Trees,  geological  for- 
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tnations,  mastodons,  astronomy,  are  among;  the  things  whicli  have 
served  to  promote  discussion  a«d  befuddle  readers.  Centuries 
or  milleniunis  are  called  into  requisition  willi  a  fluency  and  free- 
dom worthy  of  philosophers  discussing  the  age  of  the  earth. 

"  Tbcy  [Mound  Builders]  occupied  all  tlic  forest-cwvcred  region  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  *  •  •  for  many  hundreds  and  perhaps  thou- 
sands of  years.  This  is  indicated  by  the  general  uceupatioii  of  this  wide- 
spread area,  the  magnitude  and  number  of  such  of  ihcir  work!>  as  have 
resisted  the  ravages  of  time  [intimating  that  some  are  destroyed  by  the 
«Icmen:s|  and  iIk  great  abundance  of  the  stone  implctncnts  of  their 
manufacture  found  scattered  over  the  surface;  also  by  the  extent  of  their 
mining  operations." — Newberry.  P.  S.  M.,  193. 

"The  ancient  population  mii?!  have  numbered  half  a  million,  with 
a  probability  of  a  million.  The  period  of  their  occupation  exceeded  one 
thousand  and  probably  reached  three  thousand  years."  —  Cent.  Rep.,   107. 

"There  are  no  traces  of  Mound  liuildcrs'  work?  below  Baton  Kougt 
IHcncc]  we  may  conchide  that  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  age  of  the 
Mound  Builders  laved  the  base  of  the  heights  on  which  Natchez  stands. 
•  "  •  Thus  the  conclusion  is  deduced  that  qiiilc  three  thousand  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  people  known  as  the  Mound  Builders  utterly  dis- 
appeared.*'—Du  Pre,  348. 

It  would  have  been  quite  as  logical  to  suppose  the  Gulf  at 
Memphis  or  Cairo,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  condition  of  the 
country  below  Baton  Rouge,  lltere  are  mounds  along  the  coast 
near  Mobile  on  land  formctl  since  (hat  below  the  mound  limits  on 
the  Mississippi,  but  as  these  do  not  fit  in  with  the  idea  of  great 
antiquity  they  are  not  mentioned. 

McLean  insists  that  mounds  in  different  portions  of  the 
country  were  built  at  widely  separated  intervals. 

"  It  is  pretty  well  established  that  since  the  lime  of  the  Mound 
Builder.*!,  and  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Indian,  a  race  known  as  the  '  Vil- 
lagers '  occupied  certain  districts  of  this  country  and  made  the  '  garden- 
beds  *  found  in  northern  Indiana ,  lower  Missouri ,  and  in  Michigan. 
Time  must  be  allotted  for  them  to  take  possession  of  the  country ;  then 
growth  and  decadence  wnuld  have  required  ages,  so  that  an  almost  in- 
credible period  must  have  elapsed  from  the  time  they  took  possession  of 
the  country  until  they  retired.  If  the  animal  mounds  were  made  since 
the  structures  in  Ohio,  then  another  people  lived  between  the  time  of 
llic  Villagers  and  the  Mound  Builders.  Since  the  period  of  the  Villagers 
and  before  the  advent  of  the  Indians,  still  another  race  may  have  ex- 
isted."—  McLean.  131-2,  condensed. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  no  "garden  beds  in  the  lower  part 
of  Missouri."  Inmiense  numbers  of  small  mounds,  probably  for 
agricultural  tises,  extend  from  Pilot  Knob  in  that  State  into  and 
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probably  beyond  Louisiana;  but  tlicy  are  entirely  different  from 
the  Garden  Beds  of  the  north  in  their  situation  and  appearance. 
By  McLean's  style  of  reasoning,  we  could  carry  any  nation  liack 
Co  the  beginning  of  time.  He  assumes  that  only  a  re^ricted 
area  could  be  occupied  at  one  period;  that  these  inhabitants 
must  become  extinct  and  ages  elapse  ere  another  people  can 
settle  a  place  a  thousand  Hjiles  away ;  and  that  all  the  races 
which  have  thus  in  turn  flourished  and  died  out  are  of  different 
stocks. 

Harrison  based  his  ideas  of  successive  populations  upon  a 
more  valid  belief;  but  he  was  mistaken  in  his  interpretation  of 
the  "embankments"  to  which  he  refers.  Some  of  them  were 
artificial ;  bnt  most  were  the  ortlinary  irregularities  to  be 
observed  in  all  river  bottom  lands,  being  due  to  natural  causes 
operating  at  the  time  the  terraces  were  forming. 

"  I  think  there  are  indubitable  raarks  of  (he  bank  of  ihe  Ohio 
being  tbkkly  inhabiled  by  a  race  of  men,  inferior  to  the  authors  of 
the  great  works  we  have  been  considering,  after  the  departure  of  the 
latter,  t'pon  many  places,  remains  of  pottery,  pipes,  stone  hatchets 
and  other  articles  are  found  in  great  abundance,  which  are  evidently 
of  inferior  workmanship  to  those  of  the  fnnncr  people,  I  have  one 
other  fact  tn  offer  which  furnishes  still  hcilcr  evidence  of  my  opinion. 
When  I  first  saw  the  tipper  plain  iip<in  which  Cincinnati  stands,  it  was 
literally  covered  with  law  lines  of  emhankment<:.  The  number  and  variety  . 
of  figures  in  which  these  lines  wtrri:  drawn  was  almost  endless.  Many 
so  faint,  indeed,  as  scarcely  to  be  fallowed,  and  often  for  a  considerable 
distance  entirely  obliterated.  Now.  if  tliese  lines  were  ever  the  height 
of  the  others,  (and  they  must  have  been  to  have  answered  any  valuable 
purpose),  or  iitilevs  their  erection  was  many  years  anterior  to  the  others, 
there  must  have  been  some  other  cau^^e  than  the  attrition  of  the  rain  (for 
it  is  a  dead  level)  to  bring  them  down  to  their  then  state.  That  cause  I 
take  to  have  been  contiuuej  cultivation.  And  as  the  people  who  erected 
Ihem,  would  not  theiiiM^lvcs  destroy  works  which  had  cost  them  so  mtKh 
labor,  the  solution  of  the  c)uestion  can  only  be  found  in  the  long  occu- 
pancy, and  cultivation  uf  another  iK-ople.  and  the  probability  is.  that  that 
people  were  the  conquerors  of  the  original  possessors."— Harrison, 
2^-7,  condensed. 

This  "conquering  race"  was  not  the  American  Indian  found 
here  by  the  whites,  but  had  in  turn  abandoned  the  vicinity  before 
the  latter  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Tliis  would,  in  his  opinion, 
set  the  Mound  Builders  back  to  a  remote  age. 

All  tlicse  estimates,  however,  are  moderate  compared  with 
some  others. 


KocWs  Mastodon. 


"  One  of  the  exterior  mounds  at  Fort  Ancient  is  situated  one  or 
two  degrees  north  of  cast  of  the  main  gateway.  A  similar  variatiou  from 
tlic  true  points  of  the  compass  exists,  it  is  believed,  in  some  oi  tlie  similar 
works  in  the  Scioto  and  Miami  valleys,  and  also  in  Florida  and  Mexico. 
It  would  be  difficult  T«  account  for  this  variation,  if  upon  investigation 
it  should  be  found  uniform,  unless  in  some  way  connected  with  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  ecliptic  to  the  canh's  axis  of  rotation :  and  it  might  furnish  a 
clue  to  the  age  of  the  works,  in  view  of  the  measurable  tendency  of 
the  ecliptic,  in  the  course  of  ages,  to  coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  equator. 
It  would  require,  in  round  numbers,  nearly  eight  thousand  years  to  ac- 
count for  a  variation  of  one  degree;  but  we  need  not  be  staggered  bj 
the  results  lo  which  such  a  theory  would  lead  us."  —  Hosea ,  Ft.  A. ,  2i>3, 
condensed. 

As  the  present  angle  of  inclination  is  not  far  from  twenty- 
ihrec  and  a  half  degree?,  this  thonry  would  give  Fort  Ancient 
an  z?^  of  about  150,000  \'ears  ;  which  :s  enough  to  "  stagger  " 
almost  any  one.  By  a  iiinilar  calailation,  some  writer  whose 
name  is  not  recalled,  proves  that  the  Newark  works  were  built 
at  the  same  time  as  one  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  and  conse- 
quently by  the  same  people. 

In  describing  the  "  sculptured  winged  monster "  which  is  painted 
on  the  bluffs  near  Alton,  Illinois,  Larkin  says.  "  Persons  who  visited  the 
Centennial  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1876,  will  recollect  the  skeleton  of 
a  gigantic  bird,  whose  bony  frame  and  neck  lowered  to  the  height  of 
nearly  fifteen  feet.  •  «  •  Now,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that 
such  a  bird  lived  with  the  Mound  Builders,  and  went  down  with  them, 
perhaps  when  the  whole  solar  system  was  plunged  into  an  icy  wave.'*  — 
Larkin,  137. 

THE   MASTODON   OR   MAMMOTH. 

Several  accounts  have  appeared  of  discoverie.'i  tenrting  to 
prove  that  primitive  man  in  the  United  Slates  was  contempora- 
neous with  the  mastodon  or  nianmioih.  Three  of  theso  liavc 
attained!  wide  circulation.  First  In  time  as  well  as  importance 
is  that  of  Dr.  Koch,  of  St.  Louis. 

"  In  the  year  18-39,  I  discm-cred  and  disinterred  in  Gasconade  County, 
Jdissouri.  the  bones  of  a  Stastodon  giganUiU.  The  greater  portion  of  ihc 
bones  had  been  more  or  Ic&s  burned  by  (ire.  The  fire  had  extended  but  a 
few  feel  beyond  the  space  occupied  by  the  animal  and  had  been  kindled' 
by  human  agency-  with  the  design  of  killing  the  huge  creature  which  had' 
been  found  mired  in  ihe  mud.  The  fore  and  hind  legs  of  llic  animal 
were  in  perpendicular  position  in  the  ctay  with  the  toes  attached  lo  tbe 
feet.  All  the  hone";  which  had  not  been  humed  by  the  fire  liad  kept  Iheir 
original  position,  standing  upright,  and  apparently  quite  undisturt>ed  in 
the  clay,    whereas  those  portions  which   had  extended   above  the  stir- 
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face  had  been  partially  consumed.  Mingled  with  the  ashes  and  bones 
were  many  broken  pieces  uf  ruck  carricti  from  the  river  to  be  burled  at 
the  animal.  I  found  also  among  the  aihc:^,  bones,  anU  rocks,  several 
arrow-heads,  a  stont  spcar-head,  and  some  stone  axes.  The  layer  of 
ashes,  etc,  was  covered  by  a  strata  of  alluvial  dt-positb  from  eight  to 
nine  feet  thick.  (Koch  afterward]  found  m  Bentun  County  several  stone 
arrow-heads,  mingled  with  the  houcs  of  a  nearly  entire  skeleton,  men- 
tioned almve  as  the  Atissourium.  Two  arrow-heads  found  xvith  the  bones 
were  in  a  layer  of  vegetable  mould,  which  was  covered  twcnt)-  feet  in 
thickness  with  ahemale  layers  of  sand,  clay  and  gravel.  One  of  the  ar- 
row-heads lay  under  the  thigh  bone  of  the  skeleton,  the  bone  actually 
resting  in  contaci  upon  it-  The  layer  of  vegetable  mould  was  some  five 
or  six  feet  thick,  and  the  arrow-head  and  bones  were  found  buried  in  it. 
Above  this  layer  there  were  six  undisturbed  layers  of  clay,  sand  and 
gravel."  —  From  Foster,  fi3,  condensed- 
Koch's  statement  has  been  vigorously  aUacked  by  Dana,  who 
proceeds  to  point  out  discrepancies  in  his  different  reports ;  demon- 
strates his  lack  af  training-  in  ohsen-ation,  his  ipnarance  of  geol- 
ogy, and  his  desire  to  make  a  good  story ;  doubts  whether  the 
Indians  would  have  waited  for  the  bones  to  char  through  the 
skin  and  (ksh  before  they  would  begin  eating;  and  says  "the  char- 
ring itiighl  have  been  done  very  long  after  the  miring  and  death 
of  the  animal,  and  the  facts  be  all  as  they  are  reported." — (Dana). 
But  the  truth  of  these  strictures  upon  Koch  himself  might  be 
admitted  without  in  the  least  invahdating  his  assertions  in  regard 
to  what  lie  saw.  The  only  question  at  issue  is  "  Did  Koch  find 
the  mastodon  bones  and  the  weapons  in  the  position  which  he 
claims?"  ilis  report  is  very  circumstantial,  has  an  air  of  truth- 
fulness, and  has  not  been  disproven. 

Dana  fails  to  explain  wliat  motive  would  have  induced  the 
Indians,  or  whoever  tliey  were,  to  char  the  bare  l>ones  and 
leave  them  undisturbed ;  or  to  account  for  the  arrow-heads  and 
stones  lying  around  them. 

The  dubious  feature  of  Koch's  communication,  is  the 
charring  of  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  bones ;  the  flesh  cov- 
ering them  would  thereby  have  been  rendered  unfit  for  use, 
and  so  great  a  degree  of  heat  was  certainly  not  necessary  to 
compass  the  death  of  the  atumal.  At  the  same  time  it  is  true 
that  in  a  beast  of  such  size  there  would  have  been  a  great 
amount  of  flesh  uninjured  by  the  flames.  It  is  now  too  late  to 
learn  anything  more  definite  about  the  matter. 
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The  next  discover)'  was  in  a  salt-pit  at  Petit  Anse  Island, 
off  the  coast  of  Louisiana.    Here  a 

"  Frai^ent  of  matting  was  found  near  the  surface  of  the  salt,  and  about 
two  feet  aliove  it  were  rcni.iins  of  tusks  and  bones  of  a  fossil  clrpliant, 
•  ♦  •  thus  showing  (he  existence  of  man  on  the  island  prior  to  the  de- 
posit in  soil  of  the  fo'^sil  elephant."  "At  the  depth  of  twelve  feel  hclow 
the  surface  and  tinmcdiately  overlying  tht:  sail-rocks  incredible  quantities 
of  pottery  were  thrown  out  of  the  pits  by  miners,  mingled  with  fragments 
of  the  bones  of  the  elephant  and  other  huge  extinct  quadrupeds."  —  Fos- 
ter. 50  8. 

Fortunately  the  opportunity  was  aifforded  for  an  examina- 
tion of  this  locality  by  a  careful  observer,  whose  report  is  thus 
summarized  ;■ — 

"Up  to  the  time  of  Dr.  Goessman's  visit,  all  the  borings  and  pits 
which  had  reached  the  salt,  had  been  sunk  in  dctrital  material  washed 
down  from  the  surrounding  hills,  ajid  frequently  enclosing  the  vestigcii 
of  both  animal  and  human  visits  to  the  spoL  Mastodon,  buffalo,  deer, 
and  other  bones ;  Indian  hatchets,  arrow-heads,  and  rush  baskets,  but 
above  all  an  incredible  quantity  o!  pottery  [ragmenis  have  been  extracted 
from  the  pits.  The  pottery  fragments  form  at  some  points  veritable 
strata,  three  to  six  inches  thick;  this  j*  especially  the  case  where  (there] 
appeared  to  have  been  a  furnace  for  baking  the  ware  (a  process  very  im- 
perfectly performed),  and  near  it  three  pots  of  successive  size^,  inside  of 
each  other.  The  pots  must  be  presumed  to  have  subserved  the  purpose 
of  salt-boiling:  for  although  humiin  handiwork  has  been  found  so  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  salt  as  to  render  it  probable  that  its  existence  in  mass 
was  once  known,  yet  the  boiling  process  alone  has  been  resorted  to,  within 
even  traditional  times,  until  the  discovery,  at  the  bottom  of  a  salt  well, 
of  solid  rock  salt.  *  *  •  It  is  very  positively  stated,  that  mastodon 
bones  were  found  considerably  abojfe  some  of  the  human  relics.  In  a 
detrital  mass,  however,  this  can  not  be  considered  a  crucial  test."  —  Hil- 
gard,  14. 

As  the  pits,  after  being  abandoned  by  the  Indians  were 
filled  with  material  washed  in  from  the  surrounding  soil,  the 
human  remains  which  lay  on  the  outer  surface  would  be  carried 
in  first :  and  llie  mastodon  or  other  bones,  coming  from  a  lower 
level,  would  be  deposited  on  top  of  the  artificial  objects. 

Finally  we  have  the  following  report  of  discoveries  in 
Nebraska. 

"About  tvo  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  Omaha,  in  a  railroad  cut, 
I  found  a  large  coarse  arrow  or  spear  head.  It  was  found  twenty  feet 
below  the  top  of  the  Loess,  and  at  least  six  inches  from  the  edge  of  the 
cut,  so  that  it  could  not  have  slid  into  that  place.  *  •  •  Thirteen 
inches  above  the  point  where  the  last  named  arrow  was  found  Lhe  bad 
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previously  found  anoOicr  near  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  at  a  depth  of  "fifteen  feet 
below  the  lop  of  ihe  deposit"],  and  witkiu  three  inches  of  being  on  a 
line  with  it,  in  undisturbed  Ix>es5,  there  wa&  a  himbar  vertebra  of  an 
elepbanL  *  *  *  It  appears  clear  from  this  conjunction  of  a  human 
relic  and  proboscidian  remains  that  man  here  as  well  as  in  Europe  was 
the  contemporary  of  llie  elephant  in  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Missouri 
Valley."— Aiighe>-.  2M. 

This  find  iiitrans  nothing  more  than  that  the  arrow-head 
and  the  vertebra  were  deposited  together,  and  has  no  bearing 
upon  the  age  of  eitlicr.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  other  hone; 
And  the  arrow  (which  is  really  a  spear  head)  is  quite  modem 
in  appearance,  such  as  arc  common  on  the  surface  anywhere. 

It  sccnis  to  he  taken  for  tjranled.  even  hy  geologists,  that 
because  the  mastodon  is  now  extinct,  the  last  one  of  the  species 
must  have  died  a  very  long  time  ago.  'J'hcrefore,  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  men  were  famihar  with  tlie  animal,  the  inference 
follows,  of  necessity,  that  man  also  has  been  upon  the  continent 
for  many  thousand  of  years.  Newberry  says,  in  speaking  of 
the  eflig>'  mounds  of  Wisconsin. 

*'Ainong  ihc  animals  thus  represented  is  what  seems  to  be  the  ele- 
phant or  mastodon.  Small  figures  of  an  elephantine  animal  also  appear 
in  the  archaeological  collections  of  the  Northwest  and  arc  claimed  to  be 
auiheniic.  These  relics  go  far  to  prove  tlie  acquaintance  of  the  Mound 
Builders  with  either  the  mastodon  or  mammoth,  and  may  be  accepted  as 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  synchronism  of  man  here,  as  in  Europe,  with 
one  or  Imlh  of  these  jfeat  pachyderms  —  and  hence  of  his  great  antifjuity.'* 
—  Kewhcrry.  P.  S-  M.,  195. 

Figure  1  gives  the  outline  of  the  "Elephant  Mound,"  front 
a  careful  survey  made  by  Middlcton  with  the  assistance  of  a 
civil  engineer.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  so-called  effigy  has 
very  little  resemblance  to  any  animal.  Jacob  Warner's  sketch, 
published  many  years  previously  in  one  of  t!ic  Sniilhsonian 
Reports,  is  reproduced  in  the  Bureau  report  for  comparison. 
It  differs  from  Middleton's  somewhat,  but  to  no  greater  extent 
than  would  naturally  result  from  farming  operations  in  the 
time  between  the  two  obser\'alions,  except  that  there  is  a 
prolongation  of  the  muzzle  in  Warncr'.s  drawing  that  does  not 
appear  in  Middleton's.  Norris  made  a  sketch  different  from 
Warner's  in  that  the  supposed  "trunk"  is  curved  inward;  he 
also  mentions  an  extension  at  the  back  of  the  head  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  everyone  else,  although 
he  says  it  is  "from  3  to  3  feet  high."     When  there  are  such 
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discrepancies  in  statement,  and  the  most  accurate  measurements 
fail  to  show  any  "proboscis"  at  all,  Thomas  would  have  proba- 
bly been  nearer  the  tnith  to  deny  its  existence  altogether  than 
to  say  it  "was  evidently  a  shifting  line  of  sand." — B.  E.  12,  92. 

The  "  small  figures  of  an  elephantine  animal "  to  whidi 
Newberry  refers,  are  two  pipes  found  near  Davenport,  Iowa. 
All  the  evidence  for  and  against  their  genuineness  is  collected 
by  Hcnshaw,  in  the  Sccontl  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnolog>'.  Both  cuts  are  reproduced  here  as  Bgiires  2  and 
3.  TIic  officers  of  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Science,  who- 
secured  ihe  specimens,  are  positive  of  their  authenticity ;  Henshaw 
is  equally  certain  they  are  frauds:  and  so  the  matter  stands. 

.Another  author  makes  use  of  a  most  singular  argument  in 
this  connection.  He  rvttenipts  to  show  that  the  Mound  litiilders 
are  a  very  ancient  race,  not  because  thev  were  acquainted  with 
the  form  of  ihe  Afastodon  but  because  it  was  impossible  they 
could  know  anything  about  the  animal.  The  funnv  twist  in 
his  logic  may  not  be  apparent  :it  a  jjlancc.  bin  it  is  worth 
finding. 

"  No  banes  of  any  of  the  dcphani  family  have  been  found  in  the 
ancient  monuments  of  Ihc  Miss^tssiptii  Valley.  The  striking  form  of 
this  family  i»  not  delineated  on  their  [lottery.  In  all  the  Mound  Builders' 
relics  from  the  valley  of  tlic  Ohio,  no  trace  of  ilic  elcptiant  family  has 
been  found.  •  •  "  These  animals  must  have  ceased  to  exist  in  the 
United  Stale."  long  before  the  Mound  Builders  began  to  flourish.  •  »  • 
As  they  became  extinct  a  great  many  centuries  ago  (several  thou^sand 
years,  perhaps),  we  have  it  definitely  settled  then  that  a  great  antiquity 
must  be  assigned  to  the  Mound  Builders."  —  McLean,  136. 

Perhaps  the  trend  of  speculation  upon  this  subject  has 
all  along  been  in  the  wrong  direction  and  should  be  reversed. 
If  the  elephant  family  passed  out  of  existence  prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  Mound  Builder,  it  may  be  that  the  arrival,  or 
development,  of  the  latter  in  the  Ohio  Valley  is  much  more 
recent  than  commonly  believed.  Bones,  teeth,  even  entire  skele- 
tons of  mastodons  or  mammoths  are  frequently  found  in  situ- 
ations where  it  would  seem  impossible  they  cotild  retain  their 
form  and  solidity  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Big  Bone  Lick, 
in  Boone  county,  Kentucky,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Cin- 
cinnati, received  its  name  from  the  vast  quantity  of  bones  of 
these  animals,  farmerly  scattered  aliout  on  the  ground.  The 
spot  was  discovered  in  1773  by  a  party  of  hunters  who  used 
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the  ribs  for  tent  ix)lcs  and  the  vertebrae  for  seats.  Only  small 
fragments,  turned  up  by  the  plow,  are  now  to  be  observed, 
numerous  visitors  liaving  carried  away  everything  ihey  could 
find  :  but  people  living  in  the  vicinity  a  few  years  ago  could 
remember  witen  the  surface  was  strewn  with  weU-preser\'ed 
vertebra;,  lusks,  and  other  portions  of  the  frame-work.  The 
springs  are  in  a  deep  basin  whose  nearly  level  bottom  contains 
a  considerable  area  of  farming  land.  The  only  outlet  is  a 
narrow  depression  through  which  flows  a  tittle  creek.  Where 
the  remains  were  most  abundant  the  ground  is  saturated  with 
strong  suljiluir  water,  which  will  ex])]ain  the  preservation  of 
those  beneath  the  soil  ;  but  there  are  no  indications  of  denu- 
dation of  such  character  as  would  remove  all  the  eartli  to  a 
certain  depth  and  then  cease  to  act. 

Scarcely  a  month  passes  in  which  the  public  prints  do 
not  herald  the  discovery  of  mastodon  remains.  Tliey  usually 
ocnir  in  swamps  or  other  low  grounds,  especially  where  shallow- 
lakes  formerly  existed.  When  aquatic  vegetation  once  gains 
a  foothold  in  such  places  the  depression  is  rapidly  filled  with 
peat  or  muck,  and  animals  resorting  to  ibem  for  food  or  water 
may  mire  and  perish.  In  Ohio,  and  particularly  in  the  north- 
cm  portion  of  the  state,  these  hkes  post-date  the  retreat  of 
the  glacier,  and  many  of  them  are  still  far  from  being  filled; 
so  their  age,  measured  even  in  years,  can  not  be  extreme. 
When  we  find  the  lionca  of  any  animal  in  a  swamp  of  this  nature, 
much  closer  to  the  roots  of  the  sod  than  to  the  solid  earlli 
below,  it  is  evident  that  the  time  of  their  inhumation  will  not 
embrace  many  centuries.  Consequently,  if  the  animal  became 
extinct  before  man  appeared  the  latter  may  be  a  very  recent 
immigrant. 

THE  BUFFALO. 

The  buffalo,  as  well  as  the  mammoth,  has  served  as  a  time 
measurer. 

'*  None  of  the  bones  of  extinct  animals  have  been  found  in  the 
mounds;  nor  liaa  die  bulTalu,  long  a  nuigcr  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
been  identt5cd  in  the  shapes  of  the  mounds."  —  Wtnsor,  History,  I,  403. 

The  latter  statement  is  contradicted  by  Henderson  who 
says  it  is  represented    in    the    animal    mounds    of  Wisconsin. 
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He  also  claims  that  the  spinous  processes  of  a  kufTalo  liave  been 
found  in  a  mound  in  Dakota. —  Henderson.  713. 

Us  asbcrtt'd  presence  or  absence  in  the  effigy  mounds  is 
immaterial;  for  among  the  latter,  persons  gifted  with  a  suflS- 
cient  degree  of  "  imagination  "  can  see  anjthing  they  are  look- 
ing for,  or  fail  to  detect  a  resemblance  to  anytliing  they  do 
not  expect  to  find. 

There  is  proof,  however,  that  the  buflfalo  was  known  to 
builders  of  mounds  from  Dakota,  as  cited  alwve,  to  the  Blue 
Ridge.  From  a  mound  in  the  river  bottom-land  near  Coming 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  Missouri,  at  a  depth  of  five  or  six 
feet,  I  dug  some  teeth  which  were  pronounced  lo  be  those  of 
a  buffalo  by  anatomists  at  the  Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural 
History. 

"In  a  very  large  mound,  square  in  shape,  three  hundred  feet  on 
each  side  and  tJiirty  feet  high  (opposite  St.  Louis],  there  were  found, 
in  contact  with  a  nunihcr  of  copper  implements  and  ornaments,  a  mim- 
bcr  of  the  teeth  of  the  buffalo.  •  •  •  Thc>-  had  most  probably  b«n 
worn  as  ornaments."  —  McAdams,  35. 

Putnam  found  a  "pendant  made  of  buffalo  horn"  on  an  altar 
at  the  Turner  mounds  (see  page  386). 

"The  pntire  skclclon  of  a  bison  was  found  by  Professor  Apj>ey  in 
a  l^Tfic  liimulus  (near  Granville,  Ohio,]  associated  with  human  remains." 
—  Moorehead,  19. 

Lying  on  the  natural  surface,  in  a  mound  near  Luray, 
Virginia,  1  found  the  hones  of  a  young  buffalo,  identified  as 
such  at  the  Army  Medical  Museum  in  Wasliington.  Only  a 
portion  of  the  skeleton  was  present,  there  being  no  trace  of  ilie 
leg  or  shoulder  banes.  The  vertebrae  were  En  lliL-Jr  proper 
position,  and  the  ribs,  some  of  them  still  firm  and  strong 
enough  to  be  taken  out  intact,  extended  into  the  eartli  of  the 
mound  above  them.  It  was  evident  that  the  animal  had  been 
dissected  on  the  spot,  a  part  of  the  carcass  carried  away,  and 
the  remainder  intentionally  coveretl  by  the  tumulus.  Tt  lay 
witiiin  a  few  feet  of  a  number  of  graves  under  the  central 
■part  of  the  mound,  and  the  flesh  may  have  been  consumed  by 
-workmen  engaged  in  the  labor  of  constructing  the  tumulus. 

These  are  the  only  instances  recorded ;  but  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  remains  of  this  animal  should  occur  90  rarely  in 
mounds.  The  entire  carcass  of  a  buffalo  is  too  heavy  and 
unwieldy  for  a  party  of  hunters  to  carry.     The  flesh  would 
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l)e  ctit  off  where  the  aniinal  was  killed  and  the  bones  left  where 
they  lay.  The  latter  were  not  converted  into  implements  or 
utensils  because,  being  of  coarser  texture,  they  were  less  strong 
and  hard  than  the  bones  of  smaller  or  more  active  (beasts. 
Or,  if  some  of  them  were  utilized,  from  these  same  causes 
they  would  decay  more  rapidly  when  thrown  aside  or  buried. 

But  a  scientist  of  wide  reputation,  who  hnlds  an  important 
professorship  in  one  of  our  great  universities,  assures  us  that 
the  beast  eflTcctivcIy,  though  perliaps  unconsciously,  wreaked 
dire  vengeance  fbr  this  unmerited  neglect  and  contumely. 

Geese  saved  Rome  ;  buffaloes  overthrew  the  Mound 
Builders*  empire. 

Were  the  following  quotation  the  composition  ot  an  un- 
known or  ignorant  individual,  we  could  dismiss  it  as  twaddle  ; 
coming  as  it  does  from  one  holding  so  eminent  a  position, 
our  attitude  must  be  that  expressed  in  Goldsmith's  line.  "And 
still  they  gazed  and  still  the  wonder  grew." 

"About  a  thousand  years  or  so  ago,  perhaps  less,  the  buffalo,  a 
creatun:  of  the  plain  Iand.s,  began  to  appear  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
*  *  *  The  coming  of  this  creature  coincided  with  the  change  of  these 
peoples  to  a  more  barbarous  condition.  This  plcntitude  of  meat  appears 
to  have  had  a  debasing  effect  on  all  the  peoples  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  They 
no  longer  tilled  as  much ;  their  settlements,  with  their  mounds  and  forts, 
were  abandoned  as  far  as  this  epoch-makitig  beast  extended  his  march. 
The  Indians  of  the  south,  where  the  dense  forests  and  the  swamp-mar- 
gined streams  presented  a  barrier  to  the  migration  of  the  buffalo,  remained 
principally  sojl-tillcrs,  as  did  the  Indians  of  Kew  York,  while  other  west- 
em  tribes  became  nomadic."  —  Shaler,  40. 

HUMAN    BONES. 

Among  olhrr  bones  which  have  been  called  iiprvn  to  offer 
testimony  as  to  the  period  at  which  the  Mound  Builders  inhab- 
ited this  region,  are  those  of  the  Mound  Builders  them.selves. 

"Considering  that  the  earth  around  these  skeletons  is  wonderfully 
compact  and  dry.  and  that  the  conditions  for  their  preservation  are  ex- 
ceedingly favorable,  while  they  are  in  fact  so  much  decayed,  we  may 
form  some  approximate  estimate  of  their  remote  amiquity.  In  ihe  bar- 
rows of  the  ancient  Britons,  entire  well -preserved  skeletons  are  found, 
although  posscSiiing  an  undoubted  antiquity  of  at  least  eighteen  hundred 
years."  — S,  &  D.,  1«8. 

On  Long  Island,  in  the  HoUton  River,  East  Tennessee,  "the  skel- 
etons on  low  Ixjttom  lands  were  in  tetter  condition  than  those  found  in 
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tfae  red  clay  mounds  of  the  aplanda.  It  i«  inferred  from  this  •  «  * 
that  the  nioiinds  on  the  higher  portion  are  much  older  than  those  on  the 
lower  point."—  B.  E.  12,  363. 

The  condition  of  a  skeleton  bears  no  relation  to  the  lengtU 
of  tinie  that  has  passed  since  the  period  of  its  interment.  The 
preservation  of  bones  is  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the  pro- 
tection afforded  them.  If  kept  perfectly  dry  they  will  last  indefi- 
nitely; if  exposed  to  dampness,  especially  to  the  percolation 
of  rain  water,  they  will  disappear  in  a  very  short  time.  In 
sandy  groimd  they  will  last  much  longer  than  in  clay;  which 
is  the  real  explanation  of  the  difference  of  condition  in  the 
Tennessee  graves.  Water  fully  charged  with  lime  seems  to  effect 
them  but  little.  The  physical  condition  of  the  individual  also 
has  a  decided  influence.  Frequently,  in  the  same  mound,  at  the 
same  level,  in  the  same  kind  of  earth,  in  short  under  identical 
conditions  so  far  as  could  be  determined  by  careful  inspection, 
I  have  found  bones  so  fragile  that  they  would  fall  to  frag- 
ments when  their  removal  was  attempted,  while  others  within 
a  few  feet  were  hard  enough  to  withstand  a  sharp  blow  with 
a  trowel.  This  feature  has  also  been  observed  in  the  mounds 
of  Florida  and  perhaps  elsewhere. 

"At  times,  in  various  portions  of  the  moiind,  the  skeleton  was  rep- 
resented by  remains  with  hardly  greater  consislcncy  than  putty,  while 
again,  often  at  no  great  distance  from  the  base,  the  bones  were  fairly 
well  preserved.  Sudi  remains  lay  near  oyster  shells  from  which,  doubt- 
less, the  inlihratinn  of  lime  w-is  a  potent  f.iclor."*  —  Moore,  Du%-nl,  32. 

"In  the  west  of  France  bones  in  mounds,  cairns,  and  graves,  known 
to  be  not  les<i  than  2,000  years  old.  are  quite  sound  and  solid ;  while  in 
the  east  of  France,  in  tumuli  of  the  same  age,  and  under  practically  iden- 
tical conditions,  the  Imiies  have  in  all  cases  mouldered  into  the  consistency 
of  ashes,  and  in  many  cases  have  entirely  disappeared." — Thomas  Wil- 
son; communicated. 

In  1803  a  party  of  Indians  left  Piqua.  Ohio,  for  Michigan. 
They  had  gone  hut  a  little  distance  when  smallpox  broke  out 
among  tlieni.  Some  of  them  died  and  were  buried  in  stout 
oaken  puncheons.  Excavations  in  these  graves  in  1879  revealed 
fragments  of  the  wood  as  light  as  cork  though  still  strong 
enough  to  be  taken  out  in  pieces  as  large  as  a  man's  hand  ; 
but  not  a  trace  of  l>one  was  discoverable. 

In  Ross  county,  in  1900,  two  bodies  were  removed  from 
an  old  cemetery.    All  the  bones  of  one,  buried  in  1804,  were  in 
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good  condition  except  a  few  of  the  phalanges,  which  had 
entirely  disappeared.  The  other  skeleton,  buried  in  1824,  was 
intact  except  for  one  arm,  which  had  crumbled  away. 

The  essentia)  preliaiinarjcs  to  research  in  this  direction  were 
pointed  out  two  generations  ago. 

"As  a  starting  point  to  investigation,  it  ought  to  be  first  settled  how 
long  human  lK>ncs  will  retain  their  form  and  solidity  without  decomposi- 
tion, when  exposed  to  the  air,  earth,  water,  and  uthcr  causes  of  decay, 
"interred  two  or  three  feet  deep  in  the  earth.  Will  they  preserve  their  form 
and  soundness  over  two.  or  at  the  most  three  hundred  years?  Are  not 
the  relics  of  the  early  pilgrims  of  New  England,  and  the  first  settlers 
of  Jamestown  mouldered  entirely  to  dust?  Will  any  one  say  that  human 
skeletons,  entombed  as  those  are  in  the  mounds  of  Illinois,  but  two  or 
three  feet  below  the  surface,  remain  in  a  state  of  preservation  five  or  six 
hundred  years?  A  sober  investigation  of  these  questions  would  result  in 
an  entire  overthrow  of  the  hypoitiesis  of  existing  races  of  men  prior  to 
the  Indians,  founded  upon  such  remains."  — Peck,  36. 


TREES. 

The  extent  of  forests  and  the  size  of  trees  growing  over 
mound  areas,  have  been  held  conclusive  evidence  that  the  aban- 
•donmcnt  of  these  works  took  place  many  centuries  ago.  Nearly 
every  publication  on  the  subject  of  archaeology  contains  some 
such  assertion.  The  tenor  of  all  is  fairly  exhibited  by  quota- 
tions from  four  authors. 

"The  high  antiquity  uf  this  mining  is  inferred  from  these  facts: 
That  tlic  trenches  and  y>h^  are  fdted  even  with  the  surrounding  surface; 
that  over  the  pits  were  trce^i  of  the  same  size  and  character  as  tJiosc  in  the 
■adjacent  forests;  that  llie  nature  of  the  material  with  which  the  pits  were 
filled  indicated  the  slow  accumulation  of  years.  There  were  counted  three 
hundred  and  ninety-fnx  annular  rings  on  a  hemlock  growing  on  a  pile 
o£  debris.  One  trench  was  filled  nearly  fiush  with  the  wash  of  the  sur- 
rounding surface."  —  Foster,  2»>4-7,  condensed. 

"This  habitation  must  have  been  very  ancient,  for  the  present  in- 
habitants of  the  country  remember  to  have  seen  the  mound  covered  with 
venerable  trees,  which  have  now  disappeared."  —  Nadaillac,  486. 

"Actual  examination  showed  the  existence  of  not  far  from  two  /in«- 
dred  annual  rings  or  layers  to  the  foot,  in  the  large  chestnut  tree  already 
tnenlioned,  now  standing  upon  the  cnlrenchmcntSs  •  ♦  *  We  are 
irresistibly  led  to  the  conehisinn  that  [Fort  Hilt]  has  an  antiquity  of  at 
least  one  thousand  years."  —  S.  &  D..  16. 

"An  lo  thtf  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  mines  and  structures 
of  the  Mound  Builders  were  abandoned  [they]  were  found  by  the  incom- 
ing whites  covered  with  dense  forests  in  which  the  trees  had  attained 
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iheir  maximuni  size.  Beneath  ihis  present  generation  of  trees,  and  over- 
grown by  their  roots,  were  lying  the  pro:»trat<.'  and  decaying  trunks  of  a 
preceding  generation.  We  thus  have  evidence  that  at  least  a  thousand 
years  have  clapiicd  since  the  country  was  alxindoiifd  by  its  former  in- 
habitants, and  their  fields  and  villages  were  overgrown  by  the  forests.** 
—  Newberry.  P.  S.  M.,  19-1. 

The  count  of  "  200  ring^  to  the  foot  "  in  the  chestnut 
tree,  means  lliat  eadi  ring  is  a  little  less  than  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch.  While  this  may  he  true  of  the  outer  few  inches 
of  a  very  large  tree  whose  growth  has  practically  ceased,  any 
one  who  will  comu  all  the  rings  in  a  chesliiul  tree,  from  tlie 
center  to  the  bark  will  see  that  the  average  thickness  is  at  least 
twice  as  great  as  the  measure  qtioted. 

Newberry's  statement  means,  if  it  means  anything,  that 
all  trees,  regardless  of  species,  live  and  grow  for  500  years  ; 
that  trees  standing  on  mounds  arc  500  years  old;  that  they 
have  been  preceded  hy  one  generatiun  —  or  more  —  of  other 
trees  which  promptly  fell  down  at  the  allotted  time  to  make  room. 
for  the  new  growth  ;  and.  fmally,  thai  these  older  trees  have 
lain  on  the  ground,  exposed  to  the  elements,  for  500  years  and 
preserved  tlieir  forms  all  that  time.  Absurdity  can  not  go- 
further. 

"Gcricke,  the  great  German  forester,  writes  that  the  greatest  ages 
to  which  trees  are  positively  known  to  have  lived  are  from  500  to  fiTO 
years.  For  instance.  Ihc  pine  in  Bohemia  and  the  pine  in  Korway  and 
Sweden  have  lived  to  the  latter  age.  Next  comes  the  silver  fir  which 
in  the  Bohemian  forests  has  stood  and  thrived  for  upwards  of  400  years. 
•  •  •  Of  foliage  trees,  the  oak  appears  to  have  survived  the  longest. 
[One]  reached  the  age  of  410  years.  Other  oaks  in  Germany  have  lived 
to  be  from  315  to  3J0  years  old."  Other  known  ages  arc  given  of  various 
tree.*:  Red  beech,  l,*-i6  to  245  year?;  a^^h.  170;  birch.  KJO  to  200;  aspen, 
220;  mountain  maptc.  225;  elm.  130;  and  red  alder,  145  years. —  Scl  Am. 

It  is  uncertain  whctlier  the  last  sentence  denotes  the  life 
limit  of  siK-'cies  mentioned,  or  the  known  age  of  specimens 
still  growing  ;    elm  certainly  lives  longer  tlian  130  years. 

"An  elm  at  Cambridge,  just  as  it  had  reached  its  hundredth  anni- 
versary, was  fourteen  feet  in  circumference.  The  'Aspinwall  elm.'  at 
Brookline,  was  known  to  be  one-hundred  and  eighly-iitie  years  old  in 
1837,  when  it  measured  jiixteen  feet  eight  inches  at  Five  feel  from  the 
ground.  A  Q-prcss-trunk,  which  grew  near  Wilmington.  North  Carolina, 
with  a  diameter  of  fifty-four  inches.  cxhil>it5  six  hundred  and  seventy 
annual  layers.    The  trunk  was  thirteen  inches  in  diameter  at  the  expira- 
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don  of  Us  first  century;  and  twenty-seven  inches,  about  the  close  of  the 
second;  it  added  <«%'en  inches  to  its  diameter  dtirin^  the  third  century, 
and  a  nearly  equal  amount  during  the  fourth:  and  for  the  remaining  three 
hundred  ;ind  seventy  years,  it  grew  at  a  still  slower,  bill,  on  the  whole, 
nearly  equal  rate." — N.  A.  Rev..  201  and  S.'Jij,  condensed. 

There  must  be  some  mistake  about  the  number  of  rings 
in  this  cypress  ;  for  one  planted  in  Philadclpliia  in  1808.  had 
in  1892  a  height  of  120  feet  and  a  girth  of  i^  feet.  Cypress 
is  a  soft  wood  and  grows  rapidly.  An  clni  in  Chicago,  known 
to  be  just  fifty  years  old,  measured  eight  feet  and  two  inches 
in  circumference,  three  feet  from  the  ground. 

In  Racine,  Wisconsin,  "in  18*l7-48,  an  organization  was  fonued  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  trees,  some  of  which,  at  this  time  [he  was  writing 
in  1882  —  36  years  afterward],  have  attained  to  a  somewhat  ^enlark.^l)le 
size.  1  have  rccenlly  lueasureJ  some  of  the  largest.  The  white  elms  are 
from  six  to  eight  feel  in  circumference  two  feet  from  the  ground.  Ma- 
ples from  four  to  five  feet;  black  and  goMcn  willows,  eight  feet:  poplars, 
eight  and  one-lialf  Co  nine  feel.  Not  long  since  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
counting  the  rings  and  accurately  measuring  one  of  these  street  elms, 
the  diameter,  two  feet-  from  tlie  ground,  inside  the  bark,  twenty-four 
inches,  rings  forty-eight  —  an  average  of  just  one-fourth  of  an  inrh  to 
a  ring,  giving  an  increase  in  diameter  each  year  of  one-haU  an  inch." 
[It  will  be  observed  that  he  records  forty-eight  ring!*  in  a  tree  whose  age 
is  known  to  be  not  more  than  lliirty-tivc  years.]  "Near  Racine,  in  Sep- 
tember, IS.'jrt,  there  was  a  pin  oak  sa[)ling  grfiwing.  •  •  ♦  That  sap- 
ling now  {in  32  years]  is  fifty-six  inches  in  circumference."  —  Hoy,  15. 

Dr.  Hoy  says,  also,  that  In  most  forest  trees  the  breadth 
of  the  annual  ring  diminishes  almost  uniformly  from  the  cen- 
ter to  the  bark,  with  the  annual  growth. 

At  the  old  fori  in  Desha  county.  Arkansas,  supposed  to  be  of  French 
origin,  "thirty-six  years  ago  the  trees  now  growing  on  (he  new-made 
lan^s  along  the  river  some  of  which  are  three  feel  in  diameter  were 
small  saplings."  — B.  E.  13.  23^. 

Old  Fort  Cliartrcs,  lllinuis,  was  abandoned  in  1772.  We 
leam  that  in  1820  "  in  the  hall  of  one  of  the  houses,  there  is  an 
oak  tree  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter." — Beck,  tog. 

The  acorn  from  wliich  this  oak  grew,  could  not  have  sprouted 
until  the  buihling  had  fallen  into  such  decay  as  to  allow  the 
ground  beneath  to  be  come  wet. 

"In  1856  I  transplanted  an  elm  and  a  red  maple;  each  measured, 
at  four  feet  from  the  ground,  eight  inches  diameter.  In  1876  the  elm 
measured  two  feci,  the  maple  two  feet  eight  inches  in  dianjcter.    A  dozen 
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or  more  trees  increased  in  eighteen  years  from  atxiDt  three  inches  di- 
ameter to  an  average  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  inches.  All  were  ex- 
celled in  rapidity  of  growth  by  a  black  walnui:  a  mere  whip-stock  when 
planted,  but  twenty  years  afterward  a  lofty  tree,  with  a  trunk  tour  feet 
in  circumference."  In  188<i  this  tree  had  attained  a  circumference  of  six 
feet.  — Hubbard,  401). 

A  fort  was  constructed  on  Jamestowii  Island,  below  Rich- 
mond, Virgfinia,  some  lime  in  the  civil  war  —  certainly  not  earlier 
than  186!.  In  Uic  bottom  of  the  encircling  ditch,  Is  a  pine  tree 
which  I  measured  in  iSiji  and  found  it  to  be  seventirn  inches 
in  diameter  at  four  feet  from  the  ground.  This  measure  included 
the  bark. 

Some  years  since  a  lilll-side  field  at  Youngsville.  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  cleared  oiT  and  ihc  large  limber  hauled  to  a  saw  mill. 
Many  of  the  trees  had  upward  of  a  hundred  growth-rings,  the 
greatest  niuiiher  being  observed  in  a  hickorj'  in  which  one  hundred 
and  forty  rings  were  counted.  A  resident  of  the  town,  Mr. 
Davis,  then  in  his  eiglity-tifth  year,  said  he  had  helped  to  plant 
com  on  that  field  when  a  small  boy,  and  that  it  was  then  entirely 
free  of  any  growth  that  could  interfere  with  cultivation. 

This  is  only  one  instance,  of  many  which  have  been  noted, 
that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  number  of  rings  in  esti- 
mating the  age  of  a  tree.  It  is  probably  tme  as  a  general  rule 
that  one  definite  ring  forms  each  year ;  but  the  allernations  of  heat 
and  cold,  drought  and  moisture,  prevent  the  law  from  being 
invariable.  Not  that  a  tree  ever  falls  to  make  a  certain  growth 
throughout  a  season  ;  but  the  rate  may  he  irregular  through  inter- 
ruptions of  the  vital  processes  from  the  causes  mentioned.  From 
a  check  in  the  flow  of  sap,  there  may  result  a  hardening  of  cel- 
lular structure  that  will  separate  one  year's  growth  into  two  or 
more  apparent  parts,  each  of  which  may  be  mistaken  for  an 
annual  layer.  In  this  manner  the  number  of  growth-rings 
formed  within  a  series  of  years,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  growth, 
may  be  affected.  Trees  in  tropical  regions  seem  especially  sub- 
ject to  these  influences.  In  his  description  of  the  ruins  at  Pal- 
enqiie,  Chamay  says 

"The  size  of  the  trees  growing  between  and  over  these  structures 
has  been  adduced  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  age  of  these  monuments. 
*  •  *  Mr.  Lorainzar  computed  that  these  monuments  must  be  17M 
years  old,  because  he  found  a  miihogany  tabic  made  of  one  single  piece 
from  a  tree  in  these  ruins.  His  reasoning  is  based  on  the  erroneous 
notion  that  a  concentric  circle  represents  one  year,  whereas  I  ascertained 
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that  in  a  tropical  country  nature  never  rests;  for  chancing  to  cut  a  iwig 
some  eighteen  months  old,  1  counted  no  less  than  eighteen  concentric  cir- 
cles. To  assure  myself  that  this  was  not  an  isolated  fact.  1  cut  branches 
and  trees  of  every  size  and  description,  when  the  same  phenomenon 
■occurred  in  exactly  the  same  proportion.  •  "  *  In  my  first  expedi- 
tion to  Palenque  in  lA'ii*,  1  had  the  eastern  side  of  the  palace  cleared  of 
its  dense  vegetation  to  secure  a  good  photograph.  Consequently  the  trees 
Ihat  have  grown  since  can  not  be  more  than  twenty-two  years  old;  now 
one  of  the  cuttings  measunns  some  two  feet  in  diameter,  had  upwards  of 
230  concentric  circles,  that  is  at  the  rate  of  one  a  month  or  even  less; 
it  follows  that  the  seventeen  centuries  of  Mr.  Lorainzar  must  be  reduced 
to  150  or  at  most  200  years."  —  Charnay,  250. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  trees 
in  Ohio  four  hundred  years  old ;  with  an  annual  growth  of  one- 
eighth  of  an  indi  of  new  fibcr^  a  tree  will  in  that  time  reaclt  a  cir- 
cumference of  twcnly-six  feet.  Few  varieties  of  timber  will 
fail  to  exceed  this  rate  of  increase  in  the  fertile  p:ronnd  wliere 
most  aboriginal  remains  occur ;  in  fact  they  should  grow  more 
rapidly  on  the  works  than  elsewhere,  as  these  are  usually  made 
of  the  surface  earth  and  therefore  furnish  more  nutriment  to 
the  roots. 

In  any  old  forest  the  ground  is  dotted  with  little  depres- 
sions where  trees  have  been  uprooted  by  the  wind.  The  absence 
of  similar  depressions  upon  mounds  or  enibanktncnts  may,  as 
maintained  by  some,  refute  the  idea  that  successive  generations 
of  trees  have  stood  on  the  works.  But  on  a  sloping  surface  such 
an  excavation  would  probably  soon  be  filled  up  by  the  wash 
from  above,  or  form  the  starting-point  of  a  guUcy  that  would 
destroy  its  outline.  A  ttiore  satisfactory  contradiction  of  the 
theory  may  be  found  within  the  structure.  Ttie  roots  of  trees 
reach  many  feet  into  the  interior  of  mounds.  In  exploring  a 
tumulus  at  Waverly  it  was  found  that  a  root  from  a  sassafras 
tree  which  grew  on  the  top,  followed  a  tortuous  course  throujjh 
the  stnicture  and  passed  into  the  original  soil  beneath  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thirteen  feet  vertically  and  thirty-two  feet  horizontally 
from  the  point  wheticc  it  started.  Where  it  disap[)cared  it  was 
nearly  two  inches  in  diameter;  so  that  it  probably  extended  much 
farther.  When  these  roots  decay,  the  casts  may  easily  be  recog- 
nized by  the  mould  in  thetii,  eitlier  from  the  roots  themselves 
or  from  matter  that  has  worked  its  way  in  from  the  surface. 
If  successive  generations  of  trees  had  flourished  in  such  situa- 
tions, it  would  seem  that  mounds  must  contain  a  great  number 
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of  these  casts ;  but  they  are  comparatively  few.  This  gives  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  mounds  do  i:Dt  reach  back  many  centuries. 
To  avoid  such  conclusion,  recoursL-  is  had  to  the  groundless 
assumption  that  until  relatively  recent  times  the  Ohio  valley  was 
devoid  of  forests,  and  that  consequently  the  country  was  a 
prairie  in  the  age  of  the  Mouiiil  Builders. 

Mr.  Read,  who  first  put  this  idea  into  tangible  form,  made 
no  attempt  to  prove  that  the  earthworks  arc  either  ancient  or 
modern,  as  measured  in  years.  Others  have  put  this  construc- 
tion on  his  words.  He  wished  only  to  call  attention  to  possi- 
ble conditions. 

"  Bal  was  lliis  ground  ever  occupied  by  forests  imlil  the  abandon- 
ment of  these  wurks?  Their  erection  with  Mound  builders'  tools,  if  it 
involved  the  clearing  of  a  forest  as  a  preliminary  work,  is  so  nearly  im- 
possible that  wc  can  not  imagine  it  would  be  ever  undertaken.  It  involved 
not  only  the  clearing  of  these  lands  of  the  forest,  but  also  the  neighboring 
lands  whicb  were  lo  be  subjected  to  tillage.  It  is  with  the  iilmost  diffi- 
culty, in  moist  and  tropical  climates,  that  men  armed  with  steel  tools 
make  successful  battle  with  the  toreits.  It  is  much  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  thai  ihcse  works  were  located  in  a  treeless  region,  and  the  works 
evidently  of  the  same  age  scattered  over  the  countrj-  indicate  that  this 
treeless  region  was  of  large  extent,  covering  probably  most  of  the  allnvial 
valley.  The  inference  would  follow  that  ibc  abamtomnent  of  the  region 
marked  the  lime  when  the  slow  [ntnision  of  ibe  forests  rednced  the 
amount  of  (il].'ibte  land  below  the  necessities  of  the  cojiimiinity ;  ihe  lime 
since  llicir  abandonment  marks  tbe  whole  period  of  forest  growth  on  the 
alluvial  bollonis,"  —  Read.  Arch..  84. 

The  aluindance  of  charred  or  decayed  timber  in  mounds, 
some  of  it  coming  from  large  trees,  effectually  disposes  of  this 
hypothesis.  There  was  not  oidy  timber,  but  it  existed  in  great 
variety,  as  mnch  so,  perhaps,  as  at  tne  present  day.  \\*e  know 
also  that  modern  Indians  had  no  difficulty  in  clearing  up  as 
much  land  as  they  needed,  by  deadening  and  burning.  To  admit 
Read's  theory,  and  Harrison's,  next  prt-sented,  we  would  be  com- 
pelled to  carry  the  Mound  Rtitlder  back  almost  lo  the  Ice  Age. 

"  The  process  by  which  n.iture  restores  the  forest  lo  its  original  state, 
after  being  once  cleared,  is  extremely  slow.  In  our  rich  lands,  it  is, 
indeed,  soon  covered  again  with  limber,  but  the  character  of  the  growth 
ia  entirety  different,  and  continues  so  through  many  generations  of  men, 
In  several  places  on  the  Ohio,  particularly  upon  the  farm  which  I  occupy, 
clearings  were  made  in  the  first  settlement,  abandoned,  and  suffered  to 
grow  up.  Some  of  them,  now  to  I>e  seen,  of  nearly  fifty  years  growth, 
have  made  so  little  progress  toward  attaining  the  appearance  of  the  im- 
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mediately  contiguous  forest,  as  to  induce  any  nian  of  refteclion,  to  deter- 
mine, (hal  at  Ii-ast  ten  limes  fifty  years  would  tie  necessary  before  its  com- 
plete assimilation  could  be  effected.  The  sites  of  the  ancient  works  on 
the  Ohio,  prL-sent  precisdy  llic  same  appearance  as  the  circumjaccm  for- 
est Vuu  liiid  on  them,  all  thai  beautiful  variety  of  trees,  which  gives  such 
Unrivaled  richness  to  our  forests.  This  is  particularly  the  case,  on  the 
fifteen  acres  included  within  the  walls  of  the  work,  ai  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Miami,  and  the  relative  proportions  of  the  different  kinds  of  timber, 
are  about  llie  same.  The  first  growili  on  ihc  same  kind  of  land,  once 
cleared,  and  then  abandoned  to  nature,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  homo- 
geneous— 'Often  stinted  to  one,  or  two.  or  at  most  three  kinds  of  timber. 
If  the  ground  had  been  cultivated,  yellow  locust,  in  many  places,  will 
spring  up  as  thick  as  garden  peas.  If  it  has  not  been  cultivated,  the  black 
and  white  walnut  will  be  the  prevailing  growth.  The  rapidity  with  which 
these  trees  grow  for  a  time,  smothers  tlie  attempt  of  other  kinds  to  vege- 
tate and  grow  in  their  shade.  *  *  •  This  state  of  things  will  not,  how- 
ever, always  continue.  *  •  •  The  preference  of  the  soil  for  the  first 
growth,  ceases  with  its  maturity,  •  *  *  ami  whenever  this  is  the  case, 
one  of  tlw  oft-rejected  of  another  family,  will  find  between  its  decaying 
roots,  shelter  and  appropriate  food.  *  *  •  It  will  easily  b*  conceived 
what  a  length  of  time  it  will  require  for  a  denuded  tract  of  land,  by  a  pro- 
cess so  slow  again  to  clothe  itself  with  the  amazing  variety  of  foliage 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  forests  of  this  region.  Of  what  immense 
age,  then,  must  be  those  works,  so  often  referred  to.  covered,  as  has  been 
supposed  by  lliose  who  have  the  best  opportunity  of  examining  them,  with 
the  second  growth  after  the  ancu'ni  (orcst  state  had  been  regained f"  — 
Harrison,  248. 

Some  error  of  observation  or  reasoning  is  involved  in  these 
conclusions.  It  is  true  that  when  a  field  is  abandoiicU  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States,  g^rowth  will  spring  up  of  one  timber 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  kinds.  It  is  true,  also,  that  in  certain 
portions  of  Ohio  some  varieties  usurp  lands  which  have  been 
denuded.  The  sort  of  timber  thus  asserting  itself  seems  depend- 
ent to  a  consiflerablc  extent  upon  the  geological  fonuation  of 
the  soil.  But  no  one  variety  can  monopolize  the  area  for  more 
than  a  few  years.  Others  will  crowd  in  to  do  their  part  in  restor- 
ing the  original  estate.  Trees  have  sprung  up  on  wliat  was  prai- 
rie land  %vhcn  Ohio  was  settled;  hill-sides  once  in  cultivation  are 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  timber.  In  either  of  these  situ- 
ations, a  large  number  of  species  occurs.  These  facts  are  patent 
to  any  one  who  uses  his  eyes. 
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TERRACES. 

By  overlooking  an  obvious  explanation  of  a  verj-  simple 
matter  which  has  no  bearing  upon  the  subject  anyway,  low  lands 
along  stieaiiis  are  offered  as  proof  of  ihc  great  agt*  of  earthworks. 

"  No  work  of  any  kind  has  been  found  occupying  the  first,  or  latest- 
formed  terrace.  This  terrace  alone,  except  at  pcriuds  ol  extraordinary 
freshets,  is  subject  to  overflow.  *  •  •  The  fact  thai  none  of  tlie  an- 
cient works  occur  upon  it,  while  tbey  occur  indiscriniinatel)'  upon  ail  the 
others,  bears  directly  upon  the  qnestion  cif  their  .inliqiiity."  —  S.  &  D.,  10. 

"  There  is  no  good  reason  why  builders  should  have  avoided  erecting 
these  structures  on  the  lower  terraces,  unless  the  terrace  was  formed 
since  or  was  being  formed  about  the  ijnie  the  Mound  Builders  took  iheir 
departure/'  "The  streams  generally  show  four  sticcessive  terraces,  which 
mark  four  distinct  areas  of  their  subsidence.  Tlir  last,  upon  wliich  the 
works  do  not  cnrcur.  must  have  been  the  longest  in  forming.  •  ♦  • 
This  geological  change  proves,  for  the  mounds,  a  very  great  antiquity." 
—  McLean.  1.35. 

Few  mounds  are  on  these  terraces,  precisely  because  they  are 
"subject  to  overflow" ;  still,  some  are  found  in  such  places.  The 
lowcai  terraces  were  not  the  "longest  in  forming".  Some  of 
them  are  of  very  recent  origin.  There  are  few  farm  houses  on 
the  low  terraces ;  does  this  prove  "a  very  great  antiquity"  for 
those  ai  a  higher  elevation? 

Harrison  offers  an  explanation,  true  in  its  premises,  but  not 
necessarily  so  in  its  conclusion. 

"  To  the  question  of  the  cause  of  no  recent  vesiigc  o£  M^tilemcnts 
being  found  on  the  Ohio,  I  can  offer  only  a  conjecture.  Under  certain 
very  possible  conditions,  a  f^ood  might  proftuce  a  height  of  w.itcr  equal 
to  that  described  by  an  Indian  chief,  (to  which  he  said  he  was  an  eye  wit- 
ness.) lo  General  Wilkinson,  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  fall  of  17!>3.  And 
which,  if  true,  must  have  been  scveraJ  feel,  (eight  or  ten,)  at  least,  higher 
than  that  of  183*2.  The  occurrence  of  sueh  a  flood,  when  the  Iwnks  of  the 
Ohio  were  occupied  by  numerous  Indian  towns  and  villagers,  nearly  all 
of  which  must  have  been  swept  off,  was  well  calculated  to  determine  ihcm 
to  a  removal,  not  only  from  actual  suffering,  but  from  the  suggestions  of 
superstition ;  an  occurrence  so  unusual  being  construed  into  a  warning 
from  heaven,  to  seek  a  residence  upon  the  smaller  streams.  Before  the 
remembrance  of  these  events  had  been  obliterated  by  time,  the  abandoned 
region  would  become  an  unusual  resort  for  game,  .tnd  a  common  hunting 
ground  for  the  hostile  tribes  of  the  north  and  south,  and,  of  course,  an 
arena  for  battle.  Thus  it  remained  when  it  was  first  visited  by  the 
whites."  —  Harrison.  227.  condensed. 

"In  the  year  1772,  'the  June  fresh.'  was  not  less  than  Hve  feet  higher 
than  the  flood  of  1811*2.     In  tlie  spring  of  1778  Wheeling  Island  was  over* 
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flowed,  and  tlie  top  of  tlic  mound  only  in  siglit    Tins  fresh  was  less  by- 
seven  feet  than  that  of  1772."  —  HilUrclh,  Floods,  6J-2,  condensed. 

It  appears  from  this  that  not  only  is  the  Wheeling-  Island 
mound  on  overflow  ground,  but  that  the  mound  itself  must  have 
been  almost,  or  entirely,  covered  in  1772. 

Valuable  evidence  on  tliis  point  is  furnished  by  Squier. 

•'  Mr.  [l)c  Witt]  Dmton  was  unable  to  learn  of  the  occurrence  of 
any  remains  upon  the  first  terrace  back  from  the  lakes,  and,  upon  the  basis 
of  the  assumed  fact  of  their  non-existence,  advanced  the  opinion  that  the 
subsidence  of  the  lakes  and  the  formation  of  the  terrace  had  taken  place 
since  these  works  were  erected  —  a  chronological  period  which  1  shall  not 
attempt  to  measure  by  years.  This  deduction  has  been  received.  I  believe, 
hy  every  succeeding  writer  upon  ihc  subject  of  our  antiquities,  without  any 
attempt  to  verify  the  assumption  upon  which  it  rests.  I  have,  however, 
found  that  (he  works  occur  indiscriminately  upon  the  first  and  upon  Ihe 
superior  terraces,  as  also  upon  the  islands  of  the  lakes  and  rivers."  — 
Squier.  N.  Y.,  10. 

The  erosion  of  their  banks  by  streams  is  cited  as  another 
'*pnx>f  of  age". 

"  There  are  several  instances  of  streams  encroaching  upon  the  works 
and  carrying  portions  away.  In  order  to  get  an  approximate  length  of 
time  for  these  encroachments,  it  must  first  be  obser\'ed  how  many  inches 
the  stream  advanced  per  year,  and  even  ilien  it  would  t»e  impossible  to 
tell  how  far  the  works  were  originally  placed  from  the  stream."  — 
McLean.  134. 

In  the  enclosure  just  east  of  Chillicothe  "  the  large  circle  had 
been  encroached  upon,  and  the  terrace  near  which,  at  one  time,  was  the 
bed  of  Paint  Creek  was  broken  down,  leaving  the  wall  of  the  enclosure: 
but  tlie  creek  now  runs  more  than  a  mile  away."  —  Peel.  Ainer..  I,  63. 

Wlial  he  calls  the  bed  of  Paint  Creek  is  a  "cut-oflF"  of  the 
Scioto,  which  could  have  been  torn  out  in  a  few  years  (see  page 
191).  Near  here,  the  river  has  moved  its  entire  channel,  in  low 
ground,  several  hundred  >-ards  since  the  town  was  settled. 

"  At  Pikcton  the  stream  had  withdrawn  from  the  terrace  and  had 
left  an  old  channut.  with  punds  full  of  water,  near  llie  foot  of  the  covered 
way.  The  gradicd  way  which  ended  with  the  terrace  may.  at  one  lime, 
have  been  used  as  a  canoe  landing  or  levee,  for  the  village  was  on  the 
summit  of  the  terrace.  At  Hopeton  the  walls  of  the  covered  way  termin- 
ate at  the  edge  of  the  terrace,  at  llie  foot  of  which  it  is  evident  the  river 
once  had  its  course,  hut  between  which  and  ihc  present  bed  of  the  stream 
a  broad  and  fertile  iHittom  now  intervenes.  The  graded  way  at  Marietta 
ends  with  the  terrace,  but  there  is  now  an  interval  of  700  feci  between  the 
end  of  the  way  and  Uie  river  batik.  These  changes  indicate  great  an- 
tiquity in  the  works  of  Soutlicrn  Ohio." — Pcet,  Amcr.  I,  6L 
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The  facts  are  as  staled ;  but  the  implication  that  any  connec- 
tion ever  existed  bcUvcen  the  streams  and  the.  artiAcial  works, 
other  than  exists  at  present,  is  wholly  incorrect.  The  river  at 
Pikelon  is  several  hundred  yards  from  the  foot  of  the  graded  way 
(which  is  a  natural  formation)  and  fully  fifty  feet  lower.  At 
Hopctown  the  "broad,  and  fertile  bottom"  is  frequently  flooded. 
At  Marietta  the  river  is  as  close  to  the  graded  way  as  it  ever  was. 

"Tliese  streams  liave  not  only  encroached  upon  the  works,  but  after- 
ward receded,  in  utie  instance  (tlie  Higli  Bank  wurksj.  to  a  distance  of 
three-fourths  of  a  niile."^  McLean,  134. 

When  the  High  Bank  works  were  constructed,  the  river 
flowed  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  bluff  houmUng  the  terrace  upon  the 
north  and  west  sides.  On  the  north,  the  channel  hehi  its  ancient 
way  until  within  the  past  few  years;  but  it  has  now  shifted  more 
than  two  hundred  yards  and  soil  is  rapidly  accumulating  in  its 
former  course.  On  the  west  the  river  is  more  than  half  a  mile 
away.  Some  effort  ha.s  been  made  to  estimate  the  lengtli  of  rime 
necessary  for  this  change.  Such  estimates  are  pure  guesses;  one 
century  is  ample  for  the  work ;  twenty  may  have  passed  since  it 
began.  Tt  is  significant  that  no  large  timber  grows  on  the  made 
ground. 

As  the  amount  of  water  passing  down  our  rivers  is  practically 
uniform  from  year  to  year,  it  follows  that  as  a  stream  encroaches 
upon  one  side  it  must  build  up  the  shore  on  the  other ;  and  the  rate 
of  filling  is  dependent  upon  so  many  factors  that  nothing  short 
of  actual  observation  is  of  any  value  in  determining  the  time  that 
is  required  for  a  given  deviation.  There  are  places  a!ong  the 
Scioto  and  Great  Miami  where  new  channels  have  been  cut 
through  cultivated  fields,  or  where  crops  are  raised  oh  soil  depos- 
ited in  what  was  the  bed  of  the  river,  within  a  generation. 

Larger  streams  make  equally  rapid  changes.  In  1756  Fort 
Chartres,  lUinois,  was  half  a  mile  from  the  Mississippi.  Before 
1762  the  river  was  deflected  and  built  up  a  large  island  in  front 
of  the  fort.  In  that  year  the  island  could  be  reached  by  fording 
the  att-off;  in  1770  the  channel  between  was  forty  feet  deep. 
About  1772  one  side  of  the  fort  was  undermined  by  the  river. 
In  1820  there  was  a  sand  bar  in  front  of  the  ruins,  nearly  half  a 
mile  in  width. —  Beck,  107,  condensed. 
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THE   I'ORMATION   OF   TEURACES. 

As  there  has  been  some  misapprehension  in  regard  to  the 
terraces  or  "bottom  lands"  of  the  Ohio  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries, it  may  be  well  to  explain  Iicrc  how  tliey  are  formed. 

i*rior  to  the  glacial  period,  the  Ohio  was  not  in  existence, 
its  waters  as  far  down  as  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky,  which 
now  find  their  way  to  the  Mississippi  thruugh  the  present  chan- 
nel, flowed  northward  across  Ohio.  Wlien  the  ancient  drainage 
systems  were  blocked  by  the  advancing  ice-sheet,  a  lake  was 
fomieil  whirh  filled  all  the  old  valleys  and  rose  to  the  level  of 
a  slight  depression  at  Madison,  Indiana,  through  which  it  found 
an  outlet.  Into  this  lake,  torrential  streams  from  the  melting 
ice  poiire<l  a  vast  amount  of  drift.  Finally  the  glacier  was  a 
thing  of  the  past;  but  it  had  left  all  the  former  channels 
so  choked  with  the  sands  and  gravels  from  northern  regions 
as  to  prevent  the  streams  from  resiuning  their  old  course,  and 
they  have  ever  since  made  their  escape  in  the  other  direction. 
Meantime,  the  material  carried  by  the  swollen  waters  was  being 
distributed  with  tolerable  regularity  wherever  the  varying  cur- 
rents could  deposit  it,  and  in  the  end,  when  the  new  drainage 
lines  were  fairly  established,  the  spaces  between  tlie  hills  were 
filled  \sitl)  a  long,  narrow  plain  at  the  level  or  somewhat  above 
the  level,  of  the  higliest  terrace  or  bottom  now  remaining. 
Through  this  plain,  the  streams  as  we  now  see  them,  began 
to  make  their  way. 

Minor  inequalities  of  surface  wottld,  at  first,  determine 
the  course  of  the  new  river.  For  a  certain  length  of  time  it 
would  -follow  this  way,  and  there  would  Iw  formed  a  bed 
bounded  by  steep  banks,  while  the  land  on  either  side  extended 
with  a  practically  uniform  surface  to  the  bordering  hills.  The 
natural  tendency  of  running  water  to  deviate  from  a  direct 
course  would  soon  create  a  sinuous  channel,  impinging  against 
opposite  banks  at  irregular  interv'als  ;  and  in  this  way  bends 
and  airves  would  be  established.  On  the  outer  or  convex 
side  of  each  curve  the  current,  having  greater  velocity,  under- 
mines the  hank  and  carries  away  the  material  composing  it  ; 
while  on  the  inner  side  is  deposited  the  sediment  resulting 
from  similar  erosion  farther  up  the  stream.  With  successive 
additions  these  deposits  are  built  up  into  sand  and  gravel  bars, 
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over  which  the  water  rises  only  in  time  of  freshets;  with 
increasing  deflection  of  the  river  they  gradually  widen  until 
portions  in  the  rt-ar  arc*  so  far  from  the  main  channel  that  no 
coarse  detritus  reaches  them.  Finer  matter  left  by  the  quiet 
water  furnishes  a  foothold  for  vegetation  which  still  further 
impedes  the  flow,  thus  continually  increasing  the  depth  of  soil. 
Then  there  are  two  terraces  on  one  side  and  one  terrace  on  the 
other  side.  In  time,  the  river  begins  in  the  same  maimer  to- 
eat  away  the  bottom  which  it  has  formed,  ami  to  huild  another 
on  the  opposite  side  at  a  still  lower  grade.  This  process  is 
repeated  until  there  is  no  longer  sufllicient  fall  for  the  stream  to 
scour  out  its  channel  deeper;  when  this  stage  is  reached  the 
banks  on  both  sides  may  cave  in  and  be  carried  away,  but  ter- 
race-making is  at  an  end. 

.•\  river  may  continue  it.s  erosion  in  one  direction  until 
it  reaches  the  rocky  border  of  its  valley ;  or  it  may  stop  at 
any  point  and  begin  to  work  its  way  back.  It  may  leave  a  por- 
tion of  the  original  deposits  undisturbed,  with  a  bluff  face  the 
entire  height.  It  may  carry  away  the  entire  mass  and  after- 
ward All  its  place  with  similar  material  whose  surface  is  a  few 
feet,  or  many  feet,  lower  than  that  of  the  part  removed.  It 
may  leave  the  bottom  land  on  either  side  at  one  level  or  at 
several  levels  between  the  hill  and  the  bank  of  the  stream.  It 
may  leave  deposits  at  successive  levels  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
stream  at  the  same  point,  or  tliere  may  be  one  bank  on  one  side 
and  more  tlian  one  bank  on  the  otker  side.  But,  unless  the 
action  of  the  main  current  is  modified  by  that  of  a  tributary, 
there  will  not  be  two  terraces  in  the  same  order  at  the  same 
height  above  the  water.  That  is  to  say,  the  third  terrace,  for 
instance,  on  one  side  will  not  measure  the  same  ntmiber  of 
feet  above  llie  water  as  the  third  terrace  on  the  opposite  side. 
This  does  not  agree  with  the  generally  accepted  theory  that 
the  terraces  are  cut  out  in  orderly  succession,  from  level  bot- 
toms, by  intermittent  lowering  of  the  stream,  either  through 
sudden  slight  elevations  of  land  surface  or  equally  spasmodic 
subsidence  of  some  portion  of  the  river  bed ;  but  it  does  agree 
with  the  observed  facts.  Consequently,  any  calculations  as  to 
the  age  of  the  first  (lowest  or  latest  formed)  terrace,  based 
upon  geological  consiLlcration.s,  are  apt  to  be  misleading.  The 
period  of  its  formation  depends  entirely  upon  the  fluctuations 
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of  the  stream  and  the  degree  of  slope.  Places  exist  upon  the 
Ohio  where  the  last  work  of  this  sort  was  completed  many  cen- 
turies ago;  some  terraces  on  its  tributaries  are  still  in  the 
process  of  formation;  and  there  are  terraces  on  the  Scioto, 
Miami,  and  other  streams,  which  in  the  course  of  ages  will 
be  carried  to  the  Gulf  and  replaced  by  others  at  a  considerably 
lower  level. 

But  whatever  be  the  age  of  the  lowest  terrace,  whether 
a  cenlnrj-  or  a  score  of  centuries,  it  has  no  connection  with 
the  age  of  mounds  which  are  not  btiik  upon  it.  Indians  —  or 
Mound  Builders  —  may  have  cncam]jcd  for  montlis  at  a  time 
on  the  banks  of  a  creek  or  rivers  at  a  desirable  fishing  station 
they  may  even  have  piled  up  a  small  amount  of  earth  on 
which  to  raise  a  hut  or  a  wigwam  suRicieiitly  high  to  avoid 
the  mud  resulting  from  a  bcavj'  rainfall;  but  they  were  not 
so  stupid  as  to  erect  permanent  structures  of  either  wood  or 
earth  in  situations  from  which  they  would  be  driven  at  every 
flood  and  which  would  be  untenable  for  a  considerable  jwrtion 
of  every  year. 

There  are  apparent  exceptions  to  this  statement.  Some 
mounds  stand  in  bottoms  subject  to  occasional  overflow;  and 
village-sites  are  common  on  river  banks  even  lower  tlian  those 
over  which  the  water  sometimes  rises.  But  In  the  former  case 
it  will  usually  be  found  that  no  higher  land  is  near,  unless  on 
the  hills  where  the  people  did  not  wish  to  go;  and  again,  the 
location  may  be  above  all  but  the  greatest  floods  which  come 
only  at  long  inter\'als,  so  that,  like  many  of  the  whites  who 
have  succeeded  them,  the  aborigines  would  believe  such  an 
exceptional  condition  of  aflFatrs  would  probably  never  occur.  In 
seeking  a  location  for  a  village,  the  great  desiderata  arc  wood 
and  water;  the  river  produced  both,  for  the  driftwood  along 
the  shores  was  always  abunilant.  accessible,  thoroughly  sea- 
soned, and  needed  very  little  labor  to  prepare  it  for  use.  The 
soil  was  fertile  and  easily  tilled,  while  fish  were  to  be  caught 
in  plenty  almost  at  the  door.  In  view  of  such  advantages, 
the  natives  could  well  afford  to  be  routed  out  once  or  twice  in 
a  generation,  when  the  alternative  involved  more  labor  and  less, 
convenience. 
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SURFACE   ACCUMULATION   AND  EROSION, 

Two  Other  standards  of  measurement  would  be  valuable 
aids  in  determining  the  age  of  prehistoric  earthworks,  if  we 
could  ensure  their  fixity ;  both  are  subject  tu  so  many  dis- 
turbing inQucnces  whose  effects  can  not  be  calculated,  that  it 
is  unsafe  to  place  much  reliance  on  them.  One  of  these  is  the 
rate  at  which  soil  will  accumulate  on  level  ground,  where  there 
is  neither  wash  nor  overflow.  According  to  some  geologists 
this  amounts  to  ahout  three  inches  in  a  century.  Could  we  be 
sure  of  this  figure,  the  depth  of  village-sites  benealli  the  pres- 
ent surface  would  afford  a  clue  to  the  number  of  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  their  abandonment.  Rut  the  growth  of  veg- 
etation and  the  action  of  earthworms  are  uncertain,  the  amount 
of  detritus  carried  in  by  winds  may  either  exceed  or  fall  shorl 
of  the  amount  removed  by  the  same  agency,  and  no  lialance 
can  be  struck. 

The  other  factor  is  the  rate  of  erosion  in  embankments 
or  other  works,  on  a  sloping  surface.  We  have  to  consider 
here  the  amount  of  rainfall,  the  degree  of  slope,  the  drainage 
area,  the  size  of  the  outlet,  the  amount  and  kind  of  vegetation, 
and  the  character  of  the  soil.  It  is  like  attempting  to  solve 
an  equation  when  some  of  the  letters  are  missing.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  in  all  cases  where  breaks  due  to  atmos- 
pheric influences  occur  In  earthworks,  the  volume  of  material 
thus  removed  is  remarkably  small.  At  the  largest  ravine  cut- 
ting through  the  noahern  wall  of  the  Hopewell  enclosure  in 
Ross  county,  not  more  than  a  doTien  wagon  loads  of  earth 
would  be  required  to  fill  the  broken  space  to  the  height  and 
breadth  of  ihe  wall  on  citlicr  slope. 

At  Fort  Ancient  'the  eniltankment  may  lie  traced  to 
within  three  to  eight  feet  of  the  stream"  in  the  minor  ravines. 
"  Hence  it  appears  that  not  more  than  three  feet  of  that  exca- 
vation has  been  done  since  the  construction  of  the  earthworks." 
This  statement,  which  is  a  little  obscure,  seems  to  imply  a  belief 
on  the  part  of  the  authors  that  the  embankment  was  carried 
continuously  across  tlie  little  ravines,  and  that  the  figures  given 
are  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  the  erosion  since  it  was  made. 
But  the  wall  may  have  stojiped  at  first  just  where  the  ends 
are  now  seen  :   for  if  it  were  marie  without  a  break  the  portion 
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in  the  ravine  wouid  go  out  with  the  first  heavy  rain  unless 
stayed  wilh  timbers  ;  and  if  sufficiently  heavy  timbers  were 
used  no  further  defensive  work  would  l>e  necessary.  Nor  is 
there  any  authority  for  assuming^  that  all  the  erosion  indicated 
at  the  Ixittom  of  the  ra\nne  has  taken  place  since  the  wall  was 
built;  the  giillcy  may  have  been  there  before.  Tt  would  not 
take  a  great  while  for  a  ditch  to  increase  three  feet  in  depth 
on  a  hill-side;  yet  on  the  same  page  they  estimate  the  age  of 
the  work  at  "thousands  of  years." — S.  &  D.,  19. 

To  prevent  an  assumption  of  certainly  concerning  such  cal- 
culations, Fort  Miami  offers  two  ravines.  One  of  these  on 
the  north  side  of  the  fort  receives  the  drainage  of  a  compara- 
tively limited  area  ;  the  cut  here  is  deep  and  wide.  On  the 
south  side  there  is  a  much  smaller  break  in  the  wall,  through 
•which  passes  the  drainage  from  a  considerably  larger  area. 


F.  —  PHYSICAL  STRUCTURE. 


CRANIA. 


A  vast  amount  of  time  and  lalior  has  been  devoted  to  meas- 
urements of  skeletons  with  the  hope  that  some  relation  of  parts 
may  be  discovered  which  will  ser\'e  as  a  basis  for  classification 
into  types  and  a  guide  to  trihal  connections.  Sucli  investigations 
arc  especially  directed  to  the  skull ;  various  tables  are  formulated, 
■differing  in  minor  particulars,  but  all  having  in  view  the  idea  that 
development  of  the  human  cranium  is  somewhat  like  tlie  crystalli- 
zation of  minerals— each  class  possessing  a  type  of  its  own  from 
which  there  may  he  slight  deviations  hut  which,  on  tlie  whole,  is 
sufficiently  marked  and  distinct  to  dissociate  it  from  all  others. 

The  first,  and  principal,  measurement  of  the  skull  is  the 
"cephalic  index";  this  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  breadth  of  the 
skull  hy  its  length  anil  multiplying  the  quotient  by  100.  When 
the  result  is  below  a  certain  number,  the  cranium  is  called  "doli- 
chocephalic", meaning  "long-head";  when  above  a  certain  other 
number,  it  is  termed  "hrachycepbalie"  or  "short-head";  while 
one  falling  between  these  two  is  classed  as  mesati cephalic,  or 
"middle-head".  These  are  the  three  grand  divisions :  within  them 
fall  sub-divisions  governed  liy  other  proportions.  Each  is 
assumed  to  belong  to  a  distinct  type  of  humanity ;  so  that  when  a 
skull  is  projK-rly  indexed  something  can  at  onca  be  inferred  as  to 
the  racial  al^nity  of  the  individual  of  whom  it  once  fonned  a  part. 
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It  is  a  beautiful  scheme;  the  only  trouble  with  it  is  that  no 
one  has  ever  been  able  to  reduce  It  to  a  system  from  which  it  is 
possihie  to  obtain  any  cenaiu  or  definite  results.  When  this 
difficulty  is  overcome  —  no  special  progress  apjjears  yet  to  have 
been  made  in  that  direction  —  we  may  look  for  the  announcement 
of  some  interesting'  discoveries.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  very 
little  dependence  can  be  placed  in  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
use  of  such  tables ;  there  is  a  general  resemblance  amon;^  skulls  of 
races  who  are  somewhat  homogeneous,  so  that  we  may  with  some 
assurance  of  correctness  say  one  belong  lo  the  Caucasian,  or 
Indian,  or  Negro,  or  some  other  race,  or  even,  in  a  few  instances 
to  some  particular  branch  of  a  race;  but  it  does  not  seem  safe,  now, 
to  go  much  further.  Even  tiiis  comprehensive  statement  must 
be  based,  not  upon  a  few  linear  measurements,  but  upon  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  entire  cranium.  When  we  proceed  to 
details,  we  are  only  applying  the  princijxils  of  phrenology. 

If  a  sing-le  tribe  should  have  the  sole  occupancy  of  a  country 
for  centuries,  under  conditions  of  life  remaining  practically 
unchanged  during  that  time,  the  monotonous  uniformity  of  their 
method  of  living  might  result  in  the  evolution  of  a  well  defined 
type  of  cranium  by  which  they  could  readily  be  distinguished 
from  all  other  races.  But  with  a  roving  people,  like  most  Ameri- 
can Indians,  who  must  adapt  themselves  to  continual  changes  of 
topograpliy  and  climate,  who  form  confederations  and  adopt  cap- 
tives, the  intermingling  of  different  strains  will  be  attended  with 
a  diversity  of  physical  structure  affecting  not  the  ht-ad  alone  but 
the  entire  frame  as  well.  .'\t  any  rate  skulls  of  almost  every  nor- 
mal shape  and  size  have  been  taken  from  a  single  mound,  or 
from  the  same  cemclcr>'.  mingled  in  a  way  lo  indicate  that  those 
who  interred  the  bodies  had  no  thought  of  making  any  distinc- 
tion of  caste.  In  such  cases,  any  attempt  at  classification  by 
drawing  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  the  "long-heads"  and  the 
"short-heads"Iabeling  one  division  "ruling  class"  and  the  other 
"slaves  and  captives"  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  unsatisfactory. 
And  it  does  not  help  the  matter  to  establish  a  third  division  be- 
tween these,  and  call  it  "progeny  of  the  two  races." 

Professor  Putnam  clearly  presents  his  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  the  two  principal  divisions  in  North  America,  the 
intermingling  of  types  through  migrations,  and  the  resultant  for- 
mation of  intermediate  varieties. 
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"  We  find  that  the  prevailing^  form  of  ihc  skuUs  from  the  older 
t>iiruLl  places  across  the  northern  portions  of  the  continent,  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Attanlic  is  of  the  long,  narrow  type  (dolichocephalic) ,  while 
the  skulls  of  the  old  peoples  of  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  the  south- 
western and  southern  portions  of  the  United  States  are  principally  of  the 
short,  broad  type  {lirachyccphalic).  Followini?  the  distribution  of  long 
and  short  skulls  as  they  are  now  found  in  burial  places,  it  is  evident 
that  the  two  forms  have  spread  in  certain  directions  over  Nonh  America; 
the  short  or  broad-headed  race  of  the  south  spreading  out  toward  the 
cast  and  northeast,  while  the  long  or  narrow-headed  race  of  the  north 
has  sent  its  branches  southward  down  both  coasts,  and  toward  the 
tnterior  by  many  lines  from  the  north  as  well  as  from  the  east  and  west. 
ITic  two  races  have  passed  cich  other  here  and  there.  In  other  placfs 
they  have  met ;  and  probably  nowhere  is  there  more  marked  evidence  of 
this  meeting  than  in  the  Ohio  valley,  where  have  been  found  burial  places 
and  sepulchral  mounds  of  different  kinds  and  of  different  times.  This 
variation  in  the  character  of  the  burial-places  agrees  with  the  skulls  found 
in  them.  Some  containc<l  the  brachy cephalic  type  alone;  in  others,  both' 
brachycephalic  and  dolichocephalic  forms  were  found  with  many  of  the 
Tnesatieephi\lic  or  intermediate  fonn;  Indicating  a  mixhire  of  the' two 
principal  types,  which  seem  to  be  of  different  races  or  suhraccs."  ■ —  Put- 
nam, Ohio. 

His  interesling  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  aboriginal  popu- 
lation, are  prcscntcO  here  in  a  much  contlcnscd  form : 

"We  seem  competled  to  admit  the  following  groups  of  North  Amer- 
icans. The  Preglacial  or  lutergtacial  race,  or  Paleolithic  man.  The 
"Eskimo,"  The  Dolicliocephali.  The  Brachycephali.  These  groups,  call 
them  by  what  name  vire  will,  are  the  principal  ones  in  North  America. 
From  iticm  are  composed  the  North  Americans,  or.  as  they  are  calledi 
the  Indians,  with  all  their  resemblances  and  difTcrenccs."  —  Putnam,  Ohio. 

Whittlesey's  view  is  of  the  same  general  nature  as  that  of 
Putnam,  though  he  differs  from  the  latter  somewhat  as  to  the 
method  in  which  the  association  of  the  last  two  races  was  brought 
about. 

"Colonel  Whittlesey's  sagacious  generalizations  concerning  the 
advance  of  a  more  civilized  race  from  the  south  as  far  as  southern  Ohio. 
and  their  final  expulsion  by  more  warlike  tribes  from  the  lake  region, 
are  fully  confirmed  by  recent  investigations.  The  Indians  of  Mexico  and 
South  America  belong  to  what  is  called  a  *  short-headed '  race,  i.  e..  the 
width  of  iheir  skulls  being  more  than  three-fourths  of  their  length, 
whereas  the  northern  Indians  arc  all  '  long-headed '.  Now  out  of  about 
1.400  skulls  foimd  in  the  vicinity  of  Madisonville  near  Cincinnati,  more 
than  1.200  belonged  to  a  short-headed  race,  Ihu.'i  connecting  them  with 
southern  tribes.  Going  further  back  it  seems  probable  that  the  southern 
tribes  reached  .America  across  the  Pacific  from  southern  Asia,  while  the 
northern  tribes  came  i-w  Alaska  from  northern  Asia."  —  Howe,  I,  234. 
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Moorchcad  remarks  of  some  skulls  wliich  he  exhumed:  — 

" In  some  of  the  large  mounds,  especially  those  of  Hopewells  earth- 
work in  tlic  Scioto  valley,  and  mounds  of  the  Liulc  Miami  valley,  llie 
crani.1  .irc  remarkable  for  Lhcir  great  thickne&s  and  low,  retrciling,  narrow 
foreheads,  with  heavy  superciliary  ridges."  —  Moorchcad.  240. 

On  page  217  he  gives  a  figure  of  a  skull ;  it  shows  a  common 

mistake  in  drawing  or  photographing  whereby  an  apparent  "low 
forehead"'  is  created  when  in  reality  the  cranium  is  well  furmcd 
and  has  a  full  forehead.  The  error  consists  in  resting  the  skul! 
on  the  lower  jaw,  thus  allowing  iis  base  to  drop  to  the  level  of 
the  chin;  the  specimen  is  thereby  tihed  backward  until  the  vertex 
is  considerably  lo  the  rear  of  where  it  properly  belongs.  On 
page  222  another  cut  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  same 
erroneous  impression  may  he  given  with  a  fragmentary  cranium. 
Instead  of  50  placing  the  fragment  that  it  would  hold  the  posi- 
tion, lielonging  to  it  in  bfe.  the  fractured  edges,  front  and  rear, 
are  on  a  practically  horizontal  line;  in  this  way  the  "flat  head'* 
obser\'cd  is  determined  by  the  relative  loss  of  the  bone  from  the 
occiput.  Afost  works  on  anthropology  contain  such  misleading 
illustrations;  and  some  very  elaborate  discussions  are  based  on 
an  artists  oversight  instead  of.  as  the  writers  suppose,  on  the 
conformation  of  a  prehistoric  skull. 

"The  strong  mixture  of  the  two  races,  brachyceplialtc  and  dol- 
ichoceplialic,  as  exhibited  rn  several  of  the  nioitiids  on  Mr.  Hni)eweirs- 
farin.  nws  to  us  at  first  inexplicable.  Put  as  excavations  brouKht  to  light 
new  finds  we  could  conic  lo  but  one  conclusion,  both  from  an  inspection 
of  tlu"  crania  and  llic  inipleinems.  The  shorl-hcitlcd  r.ice.  predominating 
to  such  an  extent  in  tlic  river  valleys  of  Tennessee,  also  controlled  the 
Scioto  and  Miami  setllcmcnis.  The  few  lonK-hcads  [ircsent  were  un- 
doubtedly subservient  to  the  short-heads."  He  pronounces  "the  osieo- 
logical  affinities  of  the  people"  (the  .ihorigines  of  soiuhcrn  Ohio)  as. 
"resemblinfi  ibtife  of  the  stone-grave  people  of  'IVnnessee  so  closely  that 
there  i^  liltlt!  doubt  that  the  builders  of  Hopewell*?;  earthwork  are  but 
an  advanced  offshoot  to  the  north  of  these  people."  —  Moorehead,  1!)5 
and  !»«. 

This  is  foHowed  tiy  two  pages  of  fanciful  theorizing  by  the 
author.  Tn  other  portions  of  his  "Primitive  Man"  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  pure,  unfounded  guess-work  in  regard  to 
"long-heads"  and  "short-heads,"  who  roamed  about  at  random, 
making  settlements  here,  forays  there,  conquering  .^nd  ens-laving 
or  stoically  resisting  elsewhere ;  all  of  which  has  no  other  founda- 
tion than  the  discovery  of  skulls  differing  somewhat  from  each 
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other  in  form,  and  concerning  which  variations  no  scientific  or 
satisfactorj-  basis  has  as  yet  been  establishetl. 

No  one  al  all  competent  to  render  a  decision  in  tliis  matter 
has  yet  made  an  examination  of  the  cranial  remains  exhumed 
from  t!ic  mounds  in  Ohio ;  until  this  is  done,  and  until  anatomists 
can  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  various 
measurements,  it  will  be  as  well  not  to  attempt  any  race  distinc- 
tions based  on  such  sciolistic  observation. 

Even  now,  however,  there  is  no  excuse  for  so  silly  a  state- 
ment as  that  of  Larkin. 

"The  head  Lif  llic  Indian  •  •  •  indicalcs  llic  cruel  savage  that 
he  is.  The  Mound  BulMer  has  a  head  Ihai  will  compare  favorably  with 
that  of  ihe  most  intellectual  people  now  living."  —  Larkin,  2. 

But  this  is  no  worse  than  a  diagram  by  N'adaillac.  In  trying 
to  show  "the  degraded  type"  of  a  skull  of  ordinary  Indian  form, 
by  means  of  comparison  with  a  "l::uropean  skull",  he  represents 
the  latter  as  having  the  form  of  an  arc  of  a  circle  terminating  at 
each  end  in  radii  of  a  somewhat  larger  circle  —  a  shape  unlike 
that  of  any  skull  which  ever  existed. —  Nadaillac,  483. 

Tlte  skull  figured  by  Squier  and  Davis  has  passed  under  the 
inspection  of  various  anatomists  and  archaeologists,  who  have 
given  it  careful  study.     Foster  says  of  it ;  ^ 

"Sqiiier  and  D.ivis  profess  to  have  coHeclcd  bill  one  skull  which 
they  regarded  as  .luthcnlic  of  the  Mound  Builders,  hut  .iny  comparative 
anatomist,  on  refcrrinff  to  their  plate,  will  insiaTilly  recognize  it  as  of  the 
Indian  type.  Ur.  Morion  justly  describes  it  as  'perhaps  the  most 
admirably  formed  head  of  tlie  American  race  hitherto  discovered.'  Com- 
paring this  skill!  with  those  which  I  have  figured,  it  will  be  seen  ilut  the 
Sciolo  skiill  differs  widely  from  the  true  Mound  Builder's  skull  in  Its  mo&t 
characteristic  features."  —  Foster,  21*1. 

The  imi}ortance  of  this  cranium  justifies  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  found.  The  report  of  the 
explorers  is,  in  substance,  as  follows :  — 

"The  only  skull  incontcstably  bclonKing  to  an  individual  of  Ihat 
race  (the  Mound  Builders]  which  has  been  recovered  entire,  or  suffi- 
ciently well  preserved  to  be  of  value  for  purposes  of  comparison,  was 
taken  from  the  hill-mound  •  •  *  situited  upon  the  summit  n{  a 
high  hill,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Scioto  about  four  miles  below 
the  city  of  Chillicothe.  *  •  *  It  is  aboul  eight  feet  high  by  forty-five 
or  fifty  feet  base.  The  superstructure  is  a  tough  yellow  clay,  which  at 
the  depth  of  three  feet  is  intermixed  with  large,  rough  stones.    •    •    ♦ 
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These  stones  rest  upon  a  dry  carbonaceous  deposit  of  burned  earth  and 
small  stones,  of  a  dark  black  color,  and  much  conipaded.  This  deposit 
is  about  two  feet  in  ihiclcncss  at  the  centre,  und  rpsls  upon  the  original 
soil.  In  OKcnvating  tlie  inoiiml.  a  large  pUilc  of  mica  was  discovered  placed 
tipon  the  sloncs.  at  the  point  indicited  hy  the  letter  a  in  the  svction. 
Immediately  underneath  this  plate  of  mica  ai]d  in  the  centre  of  the  humod 
deposit,  was  found  the  skull  *  •  *  resting  upon  its  face.  The 
lower  J3yv,  ns  indeed  the  entire  skeleton,  excepting  the  clavicle,  a  few 
cervical  vertebrae,  and  some  of  the  bones  of  the  feel,  all  of  which  were 
huddled  around  the  skull,  were  wanting.  No  relics  were  found  with 
the  bones,  except  a  few  shells  of  the  fresh-walcr  mollusks  from  the 
neighboring  river. 

"From  the  entire  singularity  of  the  burial  it  might  be  inferred  that 
the  deposit  was  a  comparatively  recent  one:  but  the  fact  that  the  various 
layers  of  carbonaceous  earth,  stones,  and  clay  were  entirely  undisttirbed, 
and  in  no  degree  intermixed,  settles  che  question  beyond  doiibl ,  thai  the 
skull  was  placed  where  It  was  found  at  the  time  of  the  conslruclion  of  the 
mound.  liiiher.  therefore,  we  must  admit  that  the  skull  is  a  genuine 
relic  of  the  Mound  Builders  proper,  or  assume  ilie  improbable  alter- 
native thai  the  mound  in  question  does  not  belong  to  the  grand  system 
of  earthwnrks  of  which  we  have  been  treating. 

"The  skull  is  wonderfully  well  preserved,  unartounlably  so.  imless 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  found  may  be  regarded  as  most 
favorable  to  such  a  result.  The  impcr^-iousncss  of  the  mound  to  water 
from  the  nature  of  the  material  composing  it,  and  its  position  on  the 
summit  of  an  eminence  subsiding  in  every  direction  from  its  base,  are 
circumstances  which,  joined  to  the  antiseptic  qualities  of  the  carbonaceous 
deposit  enveloping  the  skull,  may  satisfactorily  account  for  its  excellent 
preservation.     •     *    • 

"The  vertical  occtpul.  the  prominent  vertex,  and  the  great  inter- 
piarietal  diatneler,  are,  according  to  Dr.  Morion,  features  characteristic 
of  the  American  race,  but  more  particularly  of  the  family  which  he 
denominates  the  Toltecan,  and  of  which  the  Peruvian  head  may  be  taken 
as  the  type,  [It]  exhibits  in  a  marked  degree,  the  cranial  characteristics 
of  the  .American  race,  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  type."  — 
S.  &  D.,  289. 

The  mound  in  question  is  number  8  of  figure  23.  It  is 
shown  in  figure  4.  A  section  shown  in  figure  5  is  reproduced 
from  (S.  &  D.,  fig.  199).  The  skiil]  is  represented  in  figures 
6  and  7  (S.  &D.,  Plates  XLVII  and  XLVIII). 

If  this  is  an  "Indian"  skull,  then  it  is  plain  that  one  "Indian", 
at  least,  was  buried  by  Mound  Builders  in  their  customary  fash- 
ion, 

Foster  evidently  deems  himself  conipelent  to  decide  sponta- 
neously what  skull  is  to  be  called  "Mound  Builder"  and  wltat 
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"Indian".    He    describes    skulls    from    Chicago,    Merom,    and 
Dubuque,  of  which  he  says :  — 

"  Without  doubt  they  are  the  authemic  skulls  of  the  Mound  Builders." 
The  6r8t  are  from  mounds  only  iwo  and  a  haU  feet  lugh  and  the  last 
from  mounds  which  "  are  by  no  means  conspicuous  in  size  and  are  desti- 
tute of  the  long  lines  of  circuirvallatioa  which  so  often  invest  those  of 
the  Ohio  Valley."  One  "was  exhumed  from  a  mound  about  twelve  feet 
high  at  Dimlcith  (opposite  Oiibuqurl.  The  wrpse  was  buried  about  two 
feel  below  the  surface,  and  was  covered  with  wood  and  slone ;  •  •  * 
this  skull  is  one  of  the  most  anoinalons  ever  found.  •  ♦  •  It  has  • 
marked  resemblance  in  its  contour  to  that  from    •    *    *    near  Chicago." 

It  is  evident  these  arc  modem  Indians,  not  connected  in  any 
way  with  the  Ohio  Mound  Builders.  Yet,  because  the  three 
skulls  from  near  Merom,  Indiana,  have  a  cephalic  index  of  73.  73, 
and  74.  respectively,  Foster  says, 

"  I  think  we  are  justified  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  the  Mound 
DuiUlers  were  not  the  anccMors  of  the  Nnrth  American  Indian."  Front 
Ihcm  he  also  deduces  "the  former  existence  on  this  cnnlineni  of  an  an- 
omalous race,  cbaractcnred  by  a  remarkably  depressed  forchcati,  •  ♦  • 
and  subsequent  di>coverics  which  have  been  made  hut  confirm  me  in  the 
views  originally  entertained  as  to  the  low  type  of  the  Mound  Builders' 
skulls."  "Thus  far  but  few  authentic  Mound  Duildcrs"  skull-s  have  been 
exhumed,  and  Ihey  indicate  that  that  race  muNi  have  ranked  intellectually 
below  the  lowest  types  of  Australia  and  New  Caledonia."  "A!I  the  speci- 
mens indicate  a  low  intellectual  organization,  liiilc  removed  from  tliat  of 
the  idiot" 

The  shape  nf  these  Merom  sktills  furnishes  him  proiinds 
for  asserting  that  "  with  a  single  exception,  in  the  tigiircs  here- 
tofore given  of  the  Mound-huilders*  skulls,  1  fail  to  rcajgnizc 
the  typical  characters."  He  even  goes  sii  far  as  to  claim,  in 
effect,  that  the  largest  mound  in  the  Ohio  Valley  is  of  Iiirljan 
origin  ;  for  he  says  "The  skull  from  the  Grave  Creek  mound, 
West  Virginia,  figured  by  Morion  and  reproduced  in  School- 
craft's works,  is  of  the  Indian  type."  Recognizing  his  incon- 
sistent attitude  in  attributing  mounds  to  Indians,  and  calling 
the  Mound  Builders  Indians,  while  still  maintaining  the  idea 
of  a  broad  gtilf  between  the  two,  he  defends  his  position  by  a 
quotation  from  Dr.  Lapham:  — 

"It  seems  quite  probable  that  men  with  skulls  of  this  low  grade  were 
the  most  ancient  upon  this  continent ;  that  they  were  the  first  to  heap  up 
those  curiously -shaped  mounds  of  earth  which  now  so  much  puzzle  the  an- 
.tiqaary;  that  they  were  gradually  superseded  rnd  crowded  out  by  a  so- 
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p<rior  race,  who  adopting  many  of  their  customs  conrinucd  to  build 
mounds  and  to  bury  thcjr  dead  in  innundii  already  built.  Hence  we  liiid 
Mound  Cuilders  with  skulls  of  the  ancient  form,  associaled  with  others 
of  more  modern  type.  The  discovery  of  these  skulls  with  characteristics 
so  much  like  (Iiom:  of  the  most  ancient  of  prehistoric  types  of  F.nropc, 
would  seem  lo  indicate  that  if  America  was  peopled  by  emigration  from  the 
old  world,  that  event  must  have  taken  place  at  a  very  early  time — far 
back  of  any  gf  which  we  have  record."  —  Foster,  between  275  and  306. 

Force  neatly  disposes  of  Foster's  etitire  discussion  in  a 
single  sentence : 

"  Efforts  have  been  nmde  recently  to  find  some  peculiarity  in  th^ 
crania  of  the  Mound  Bui!dcrs.  The  late  Dr.  Foster  declared  in  his  '  Pre- 
historic Races  of  the  United  States,'  that  he  had  discovered  the  type  of 
the  Mound  Builders'  skull,  and  that  it  was  a  degraded  type.  Dr.  Foster's 
argument  is  very  good  except  that  he  failed  in  the  first  step;  he  failed 
10  get  crania  of  the  Mound  Builders." —  Force,  62. 

Through  -^  study  of  Dr.  Wilson's  measurements,  it  is 
revealed  to  Short  tlial  no  warrant  is  found  for  the  division  into 
"  long-heads  "  and  "  short-heads  ".     He  perceives  that 

"the  type  of  skull  among  tlie  American  aborigines,  ancient  or  modern,  was 

in  no  sense  constant,  s-incc  among  the  same  tribes  long  and  short  skulls 
occur  in  almost  equal  numbers.  This  fact  is  especially  true  among  the 
savage  Indians.  —  Short,  ItM. 

But  in  attempting  to  present  an  epitome  of  the  various 
theories,  he  loses  his  way  and  leaves  the  whole  question  in  a 
muddle. —  Short,  chapter  TV. 

Nadaittac  accurately  sums  up  the  situation,  though  with- 
out any  comment  as  to  its  bearing  or  meaning. 

"  Though  most  of  the  skulls  which  can  he  attributed  with  any  cer- 
tainty to  the  so-called  Mound  Builders  are  short  or  Brachy cephalic, 
there  are  numerous  exceptions;  and  often  beneath  the  same  mound  have 
been  found  skulls  which  appear  to  date  from  the  same  period,  yet  which 
present  different  forms ;  numerous  excavations  have  established  similar 
facts  in  the  Old  World."  —  Nadaillac,  437. 

The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  such  classifications,  and  the 
dubious  quality  of  any  deductions  base^l  ii^ii  cranial  measure- 
ments, have  impressed  themselves  on  more  than  one  careful 
investigator;  whose  conclusions,  fairly  represented  in  the  next 
quotations,  give  very  little  support  lo  any  theory  based  upon 
such  data. 

"In  skulls,  however,  the  main  measures  are  the  length,  which  is 
compounded  of  a  hall  dozen  elements  of  growth,  and  the  breadth  and 
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height,  each  the  resultant  of  at  least  three  elements.  Two  skulls  may 
differ  altogether  in  their  proportions  and  forms,  and  yei  yield  identical 
measures  in  length,  Iireadlh  and  lu-ight.  How  can  any  but  cnipirical  re- 
sults be  evolved  from  such  3   system  of  measurement  alone  f" 

"  The  k-ngtii  of  growth  of  each  plate  from  its  center  in  different  di- 
rections regulates  the  entire  form  of  the  akull."^  Pctrie,  592. 

**  In  the  examination  of  'iS  skulls  of  men,  the  cephalic  index  ranged 
from  69  to  86;  the  capacity  from  l*M  to  1!>:W.  In  ill  skulls  o£  women 
the  index  varied  from  (J8  to  8:i:  the  capacity  from  1182  to  IbSO.  I  am 
led  to  treat  this  entire  series  of  crania  as  having  belonged  to  one  race. 
From  such  6gnres  as  these,  craniologists  seek  to  establish  an  average 
which  shall  be  taken  as  the  type;  and  yet  after  all  it  must  be  admitted  that 
in  point  of  fact,  so  far  as  this  collection  is  concerned,  the  typical  cranium, 
ar-  addured  f.nm  the  measurements,  has  no  real  existence.  In  the  crania 
from  the  stone  graves  of  Tennessee,  or  those  from  (ireenland  there  runs 
through  each  series  a  certain  prevailing  form  which  is  at  once  recognized. 
Here,  however,  no  such  uniformity  exists,  The  crania  differ  among 
themselves  in  every  possible  way." — Carr,  Crania,  condensed. 

"  The  classification  into  long  and  short  skulls  is  open  to  the  ob- 
jection that  it  forces  into  op]K>:>itc  classes  crania  closely  related  to  each 
other.  In  projiortion  as  arbitrarj-  divisions  arc  increased  these  difHculties 
arc  multiplied,  and  this  simple,  two-fold  classification  presents  the  fewest." 
—  Dr.  Meigs,  from  Short,  \&i.  condensed. 

"From  an  old  and  wcll-fiilcd  European  graveyard  may  be  selected 
specimens  of  klimocepbalic  (slope  or  saddle  ^kull),  conocephalic  (con^ 
skull),  brachycephalic  (short  skull),  dolichocephalic  {long  skull),  pl.ity- 
cephalic  (fiat  skull) .  leptocephalic  C^lim  ^kull),  and  otlier  forms  of  crania 
equally  worthy  of  penta-  or  hexa-syllabic  Greek  epithets," — Owen,  quoted 
by  Short,   160. 

JAWS.  TEKTR,   AND  LtMBS. 

Various  other  portions  of  the  frame-work  arc  studied,  with 
conflicting  results.  It  is  a  very  common  newspaper  statement 
that  a  Mound  Builder  ha.s  been  dug  up  somewhere  "  whose 
jawbone  will  slip  over  that  of  a  large  man."  Sometimes  the 
man  elevates  the  marvelous  into  the  miraculous  by  having  a 
growth  of  "remarkably  heavy  whiskers." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  procure  a  Mound  Builder  in  order 
to  perforin  this  feat  :  the  ]>bcnonicnon  is  equally  apparent  with 
any  other  full  grown  human  jaw.  It  may  be  observed,  also, 
in  curved  or  open-angle  objects  generally,  having  approximately 
the  same  form  .and  thickness;  as  spoons,  saucers,  railcr-joinls, 
gutter-spouts,  or  slices  nf  melon  rinds.  I'he  significance  is  as 
great  in  one  case  as  in  the  others.    The  experimenter  has  failed 
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to  perceive  a  considerable  interval  between  the  end,  or  angle, 

of  the  jaw  which  lie  held  in  hJs  liand  and  the  one  with  which 
it  was  Ix-ing  c(jini)arcd.  He  hhould  invert  the  former  and  apply 
it  to  the  lower  part  of  the  latter,  when  he  wonid  find  mnch 
less  difference  ihan  he  expected.  Even  should  the  Mound 
liuildcr's  jaw  exceed  in  size  that  of  the  modern  while  man,  it 
does  not  follow  that  his  entire  skeleton  was  on  a  corresponding 
^icale.  Mastication  of  lougli  or  coarse  food  promotes  growth  of 
the  necessary  organs;  If  muscles  are  strong  and  large  the  bones 
to  which  they  are  attached  must  be  heavy  enough  to  meet  the 
strain  upon  them.  For  this  reason  both  maxillarit-s  may  attain 
proportions  much  in  excess  of  other  parts  of  the  ^nll. 

Frecjuently  this  development  affects  the  teeth  as  well;  the 
prominent  chin  brings  the  upper  and  lower  incisors  to  the 
same  vertical  line,  allowing  the  edges  to  impinge  instead  of  over- 
lapping, so  that  the  crowns  of  all  the  tetth  alike  wear  off  flat 
in  practically  the  same  plane.  Many  persons  who  have  noticed 
the  fact,  without  reflecting  upon  its  cause,  tliat  "the  front  teeth 
are  flat  instead  of  sharp,"  deem  it  ample  evidence  that  the 
"Mound  Duilders  had  double  teeth  all  around,  a  peculiarity 
which  distinguishes  them  from  all  other  known  races."  Others, 
belter  informed,  suppose  the  amount  of  wear  thus  manifest  must 
indicate  the  atfaiimient  of  an  extreme  age.  As  a  nde,  this  would 
be  true;  but  nothing  lias  been  found  to  show  that  the  Mound 
Builders  had  any  methods  of  preparing  food  whidi  were  supe- 
rior to  ihcjsL-  in  vogue  among  later  Indians,  and  it  must  be 
conceded  that  a  diet  of  parched  corn,  bread  made  from  grains 
and  nuts  crushed  on  a  stone  mortar  or  with  a  stone  iK'stle  and 
bakrd  in  ashes,  meat  conked  on  coals  with  a  liberal  admixture 
of  sand  and  silt  or  boiled  In  water  heated  by  dropping  red-hot 
stones  into  it  —  would  not  require  more  than  an  ordinary  life 
time  to  wear  out  the  hanlest  teeth  thai  can  develop  as  long  as 
lime  is  the  chief  component  in  them. 

"Dr.  Sozinsky  says:  'The  dental  profosMon  was  unknown  to  the 
Mound  Builders,  and  ihey  had  no  need  for  it ;  for  tootliache  and  all 
such  diseases  were  iroitblcs  wilh  which  they  were  btit  very  little  ac- 
quainted' Dr.  Farquharson  mentions  ihc  invariable  soundnc&ss  of  leelh 
in  the  remains  found  in  ihe  Davenport  mounds.  Dr.  Patrick  says:  *  It 
is  the  exception  to  find  a  sound  ^cl  of  leeth.  ♦  •  •  The  marks  of 
alveolar  abscess  arc  common :  loss  of  nto!ars  and  bicuspids  is  frequent, 
with  complete  absorption  of  the  sockel:^.'    The  writer's  ob;»ervaiions,  which 
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have  been  limited,  accord  exactly  with  those  o(  Dr,  Patrick." — Hender- 
aon,  710. 

After  an  examination  of  several  hundred  sketetcms  from 
mounds,  ccnjctcrics.  urn]  vjllagu-site  burial  places,  i  can  add  my 
testimony,  also,  to  Dr.  Tatrick's.  Il  is  very  rare  indeed  to  find 
a  full  set  of  sound  teeth,  even  in  the  skull  of  a  young  person. 
Often  all  the  iteth  arc  present,  but  sutne,  ptrrhaps  most,  are  dis- 
eased. Sometimes  the  teeth  remaining  are  sound,  but  the  num- 
ber is  deficient.  A  skeleluii  under  the  center  of  a  mound  orig- 
inally over  twenty  feet  liigh,  near  W'averly,  liad  cmly  twcnty-tw& 
teetii  left,  and  thirteen  of  these  showed  marks  of  decay.  None 
of  thetii  were.nuich  worn. 

Of  the  other  l>ones,  the  humerus  and  tibia  have  been  seized 
upon  most  frequently  in  the  eflfort  to  advertise  the  Mound  lluildcr 
as  not  hke  otJier  men.  In  the  former  there  is  somirtimes  a  ]jer- 
foration  jnst  above  the  elbow.  The  size  varies  in  different  arms, 
but  it  is  seldom  as  nnicli  as  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  usu- 
ally consi<liTcd  a  pecidtarity  confined  to  the  Mnund  Ruildera,  a 
sort  of  racial  birth-mark ;  but  it  Js  found  in  only  a  snmll  per  cent, 
of  their  skeletons,  and  occurs  in  other  races  as  well.  It  is  some- 
times sjioken  of  as  an  indicalion  of  inferiority;  though  for  what 
reason,  and  what  sort  of  short-coming  is  meant,  does  not  appear. 

Dr.  Matthews  says  in  regard  to  this  anomaly, 

"  Wc  btlicvc  that  the  perforation  is  not  congenital  but  acquired:  and 
that  it  has  no  connection  with  the  tank  a  people  may  hold  in  the  scale  of 
races,  but  is  the  result  of  some  mechanical  cause  connected  with  their 
occupations.  VVc  believe,  furthermore,  that  it  rcsullf.  from  repeated  and. 
forcible  extension  of  the  forearm,  in  which  the  summit  of  the  olecranoai 
proeeiis  of  the  ulna  impinges  against  that  long,  thin  bony  partition  which 
ordinarily  .icparates  the  coronoid  from  the  olecranon  fojsc  of  the  hit- 
mcrus.  The  absorption  of  this  partition  naturally  follows."  —  Mat- 
thews, 21& 

There  is  often  observed  in  the  tibia  a  flattening  as  if  tt  bad 
been  pressed  from  each  side.  This  is  sometimes  so  pronounced 
that  the  thickness  from  side  to  side  is  less  than  half  the  measure 
from  front  to  back. 

"That  flattening  of  the  Icg-honc  or  tibia,   peculiar  to  prehistoric 

man  in  nurope.  and  perhaiJs  the  result  of  rugged  exertion  in  climbing 
mountains  and  traversing  the  country  with  that  rapidity  which  the  chase 
required  where  the  horse  is  vfanting,  is  more  noticeable  in  the  remain*] 
of  some  of  the  Mound  RuiMrm  ttian  in  any  other  people.    •    •    •    it» 
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prominence  among  the  people  of  the  mounds  indicates  the  possession  of 
great  pedestrian  powers."  —  Short,  185. 

It  may  indicate  various  other  things  also : — 

"  Flattened  or  platycnemic  tibias  "  •  *  may  be  produced  in  any 
race  by  the  prolonged  use  of  certain  muscles,  cither  in  constant  trottinff, 
in  prolonged  squalling,  in  carrying  burdens,  or  in  the  use  of  peculiar 
foot  gear."  —  Mason.  Travel,  261. 

"  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  Flattened  tibia  docs  not  occur  in 
childliood,  but  thai  the  peculiarity  i»  acquired  as  years  advance.  *  *  * 
The  flattening  is  entirely  due  to  |lhe|  inverse  action  of  the  tibialis  ffosHcus 
[as]  exerted  when  ihe  foot  is  fixed  and  the  tihia  raised,  as  in  the  act  of 
rising  from  n  kneeling  position.  This  action  *  •  *  is  produced  in 
the  upright  position;  more  slill  in  walking,  ahove  all  up  inclined  planes 
both  in  mounting  and  descending  them,  and  tnfinilcly  more  in  running  and 
jumping.  Lifting  and  carrying  heavy  loads  [is  also  an  important  cause-l" 
—  Matthews.  223. 


The  confusion  prevailing  in  regard  to  these  minor  features 
extends  to  the  entire  skeleton.  For  nearly  a  century  there  has 
been  a  continual  reiteration  of  the  sentiment  that  Mound 
Builders  were  a  gigantic  race.  Almost  invarialily  a  skeleton 
from  an  aboriginal  burial-place  is  that  of  ^  "  very  tall "  person. 
If  figures  arc  given,  it  is  usually  "  fully  seven  feet."  One  early 
author,  indeed,  claimed  just  the  opposite. 

"  The  skeletons  found  in  our  mounds  never  belonged  to  a  people 
Iil<c  our  Indians.  The  tatter  arc  a  tall,  rather  slender,  straight  limbed  peo- 
ple :  the  former  were  short  and  thick.  The>'  were  rarely  over  five  feet  high, 
and  few  indeed  were  six.  Their  foreheads  were  low,  check  bones  rather 
high;  their  faces  were  rather  short  and  broad;  their  eyes  were  very  large; 
and  they  had  broad  chins."  —  Alwater.  209. 

But  the  common  belief  satisfies  more  people. 

The  skeletons  of  Mound  Builders  show  that,  as  a  race, 
there  was  no  practical  difference  between  them  and  any  otlicr 
people  living  an  outdoor  life,  with  plenty  of  coarse  but  nutri- 
tious food.  Physically,  they  differed  very  little  from  our  pion- 
eers. Tlie  shortest  skeleton  of  a  male  I  have  ever  found  in  a 
mound  was  about  five  feet  in  length;  the  longest  was  six  feet 
four  inches.  Owing  to  the  displacement  of  bones  exact  meas- 
urements are  seldom  possible;  but  there  need  be  no  error  o£ 
more  than  an  inch  in  most  cases.  The  bones  sometimes  show 
the  effects  of  rheumatism,  tubercular  trouble,  or  fractures. 
10 
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There  were,  of  course,  many  abnoniial  features  of  physical 
structure  among  thent;  it  would  Ik  strange  if  they  were  the 
only  people  on  earth  free  from  such  visiiations.  But  owing 
to  the  iiardships  and  exposure  incident  at  times  to  their  manner 
of  living,  not  many  of  the  weak,  sickly  or  deformed  would  sur- 
vive childhood. 

SUMMARY. 

The  foregoing  epitome  of  arguments  and  theories  shows 
that  a  search  for  the  origin  of  the  Mound  Builders  is  included 
within  and  forms  a  part  of  the  larger  inquiry  as  to  the  starting- 
point  of  the  American  Indians. 

If  any  race  had  its  heginning  on  the  Western  Continent, 
it  has  been  more  or  less  modified  in  physical  appearance,  men- 
tal traits,  character  and  disposition  by  accessions  from  the  Old 
World. 

All  known  facts  arc  at  variance  with  the  belief  that  large 
additions  to  population  may  have  come  from  either  Europe  or 
Africa,  unless  in  times  so  remote  that  little  trace  now  survives 
of  inlluence  from  this  source. 

The  western  coa.st  may  have  been  accessible  to  primitive 
Asian  |jeopIes  by  way  of  Bcliring  Strait;  along  ocean  currents; 
or  by  means  of  islands  in  the  Pacific,  now  submerged. 

Under  present  conditions  of  climate  no  extensive  travel  is 
practicable  across  the  Strait  except  for  Eskimo;  though  small 
parties  from  farther  south  may  sometimes  jisc  this  route. 

The  Japan  current  makes  It  possible,  now,  for  any  race  of 
Southeastern  Asia,  to  and  including  the  Malays,  to  reach  the 
Alaskan  coast. 

The  hyiK>thcsis  of  former  islands  in  the  ajualorial  portion 
of  the  Pacific,  in  a  position  to  afford  any  assistance  to  a  move- 
ment in  this  direction,  involves  geological  changes  within  recent 
times,  of  which  we  have  no  evidence.  It  also  involves  a  reversal 
of  winds  and  ocean  currents  whose  trend  is  now  away  from  the 
American  coast  instead  of  toward  it. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  center  of  distribution  for  the 
first  .Americans  was  that  part  of  the  Pacific  Coast  containing 
the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River. 
From  here  they  spread  southward  along  the  coast  and  eastward 
over  the  Rock\'  Mountains. 
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This  dispersion  dates  from  so  far  in  the  past  that  different 
tribes  of  Indians  now  vary  as  greatly  from  each  other  in  psy- 
chological atlribiiles  as  do  diHercnE  nations  of  Asia  or  Europe. 

When  one  part  of  the  American  race  started  eastward  and 
the  otiier  southward  from  iheir  pristine  home,  the  separation 
was  iinal.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  believing  a  general 
migration  ever  took  place  in  cither  direction  across  the  territory 
intervening  between  those  who  reached  the  Ohio  valley  and 
tliose  who  established  themselves  in  New  Mexico  and  south- 
ward; though  traders  and  roving  bands  probably  created  and 
maintained  a  communication  along  this  line. 

In  many  particulars  the  Aztec  dilfered  from  the  Indian  of 
the  Pueblo ;  the  Mound  Builder,  apparently,  was  in  most  respects 
unlike  either;  while  tlu-  hunting  Indian  of  N'orth  America  resem- 
bled none  of  the  tlirce.  This  refers  to  their  manner  of  living 
and  their  social  customs.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  culture 
status  of  each  particular  group  developed  where  it  was  found, 
tlian  that  any  one  should  be  transformed  into  another  with  no 
intermediate  stages.  In  what  some  writers  designate  as  the 
"  architectural  "  features  of  domestic  life,  the  inventive  power  or 
mechanical  ingenuity  of  the  "  wild  Indian  "  in  the  northern  slates 
seemed  to  find  its  limit  in  the  use  of  skins  or  bark.  The  agri- 
cultural Indian  of  tlie  southern  states,  the  Iroquois,  and  the 
Mandan.  went  a  step  further  and  utilized  wood  in  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings.  The  last  also  plastered,  banked,  and  covered 
his  house  with  clay.  Tlie  Mound  Builder  seems  not  to  liave 
entirely  outgrown  this  stage,  although  making  use  of  earth  for 
various  purposes  besides  defense  or  burial.  The  Pueblo  Indian 
advanced  to  the  knowledge  and  use  of  adobe.  The  ancient  Mex- 
ican, mentally  the  foremost  of  North  American  people,  had 
learned  to  dre.ss  stone.  None  of  them  had  reached  the  stage  of 
metal  working,  except  in  its  simplest  form  with  raw  material. 
Even  casting  was  an  unknown  art. 

Mounds  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  Europe  and  Asia; 
some  of  them  are  older  than  the  dawn  of  history,  others  were 
constructed  well  within  the  Christian  era.  Consequently,  no 
theory  of  descent  or  relationship  can  be  based  upon  them.  The 
custom  of  building  mounds  no  doubt  slowly  developed  among 
people  who  settled  in  districts  where  we  find  these  remains. 
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Nothing  yet  discovered  proves  for  any  of  tlie  Mound 
Builders  a  higher  intellectual  capacitj-  than  is,  or  was,  possessed 
by  more  tlian  one  well-known  tribe  of  American  Indians. 

There  were  several  mound-building  tribes  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  who  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  related 
or  contcmiwraneous.  The  period  within  which  they  (occupied 
this  territory  can  not  be  definitely  ascertained  by  any  of  the 
means  usually  employed  for  that  purpose. 

Nothing  is  to  be  learned  of  the  origin  of  the  American 
Indians,  or,  as  a  corollary,  of  the  Mound  Builders,  by  a  compar- 
ison of  their  customs  or  implements  with  those  of  foreign  peoples. 
Under  analogous  circumstances  races  or  tribes  of  a  like  degree  of 
culture,  though  unrelated,  and  ignurant  of  each  other's  existence, 
will  attain  similar  ends  by  practically  the  same  methods.  A 
resemblance  in  certain  typical  forms  of  mounds,  earthworks  or 
utensils,  docs  not  prove  that  jjcuple  to  whom  they  belong  arc 
related  or  even  that  communication  existed  between  them,  but 
may  mean  only  that  the  social  conditions  were  essentially  alike. 

The  habits  of  primitive  ijeople  arc  determined  by  their  envi- 
ronment. Barbarians  are  at  the  mercy  of  forces  with  which 
Nature  is  equipped,  and  the  means  by  which  they  must  protect 
ihemsclves  arc  about  the  same  everywhere.  The  ability  to 
mo<]ify  materially  external  physical  conditions  must  precede  the 
beginning  of  Ihc  lowest  forms  of  civilization.  The  divergent 
customs  which  so  sharply  nmrk  off  one  nation  from  another,  are 
due  simply  to  evolution  along  the  different  lines  on  which  they 
started  out. 

There  is  no  probability  that  any  manuscript,  inscriptions,  or 
other  records,  will  ever  be  disclosed,  which  will  aid  in  solving 
the  unanswered  questions  concerning  ^{ouncl  Builders.  Addi- 
tional information  is  to  be  gained,  if  at  all,  only  by  investigation 
of  their  tnmull,  cemeteries,  and  village- sites. 

The  discouraging  feature  presents  itself,  that  we  seem  unable 
to  find  anything  new,  or  essentially  different  from  what  we 
already  have.  Our  museums  are  filling  up  with  material  from 
all  these  sources;  and  yet,  for  years,  the  accumulation  lias  added 
nothing  in  the  way  of  real  information  to  what  we  already  knew. 


CHAPTER  V 


ENCLOSURES. 

Tht  EncUnmrfs  of  Ohio.    Classification.    Theories  as  to  Use.    Methods 
of  Designing  and  Building.    Description. 


IN  OHIO,  enclosures  fall  into  three  tliffercnt  classes  —  the 
heavy  embankments  of  earth  peculiar  to  the  level  or  low 
lands  of  the  soiithcrn  Iialf  of  rhc  State;  the  larger  hill-top 
fortifications  composed  of  earth  and  stone  in  varying  propor- 
tions, confined  mainly  to  the  same  localities  as  the  first ;  and  the 
far  greater  number  resembling  in  some  respects  both  the  above, 
but  usually  smaller,  seldom  symmetrical,  evincing  less  care  in 
design  or  construction,  and  placed  on  high  or  low  ground  indiff- 
erently, sometimes  with  little  regard  to  topograplilcal  features. 

The  fertile  valleys  of  the  Muskingum,  Scioto,  and  Little 
Nfiami,  seem  to  have  been  the  favoinle  home  of  the  builders  of 
the  first  series.  With  the  exception  of  one  group  on  the  ivana- 
wha  River,  and  two  others  in  Greenup  county,  Kentucky,  which 
are  really  a  part  of  the  Portsmouth  works,  all  the  principal  low 
land  enclosures  arc  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  these  streams. 

Every  theory  yet  advanced  to  explain  the  purpose  for  which 
such  works  may  have  been  constructed,  is  largely  conjectural  and 
in  some  respect  or  other  inconsistent  with  facts  which  soon  become 
apparent  to  the  careful  observer.  At  an  early  day  all  were  called 
■"forts"  alike;  but  when  closer  inspection  made  it  apparent  that 
many,  especially  the  larger  ones,  were  not  ailapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  warfare,  it  w"as  assumed  that  they  were  intended  to 
cloak  the  performance  of  religious  ceremonies.  This  view  is 
clearly  set  forth  by  Squier  and  Davis :  — 

"  Reflection,  however,  has  tended  to  strengthen  the  opinion,  that 
those  works  not  manifestly  defensive  were  connected  with  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  builders,  and  that  all  the  enclosures  of  the  West  (except 
perhaps  some  of  the  petty  circles),  were  either  military  or  religious  in 
their  origin,  lit  is  notl  improbable  that  a  few  were  designed  to  answer 
a  double  purpose."  (149) 
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"If  wc  are  right  in  the  assumption  thai  [the  cDclostiresI  are  of  sactred 
origin,  and  were  the  temples  and  consecrated  grounds  of  the  ancient  people, 
wc  can,   from  their  number  and  extent,   form  some  estimate  of  the  de- 

TolionaJ  fervor  or  &u|>crstiiious  zeal  which  induced  tlieir  erection,  and  the 
predominance  of  Ihe  religious  sentiment  among  ihcir  builders.  Their  mag- 
nitude is.  perhap>.  tlie  >irongcst  objection  that  can  he  urged  against  the 
purpo^  here  assigned  them.  It  Is  difficiih  to  comprehend  the  existence  of 
religious  worl<s,  extending,  with  their  attendant  avenues,  like  those  near 
Newark,  over  an  area  of  little  less  than  four  square  milcs\  We  can  find 
their  parallcis  only  in  the  great  temples  of  .^bur>-  and  Sionehcnge  in  En- 
gland, and  Caruac  in  Brillany,  and  mu^^t  associate  them  with  sun  worshi[> 
aud  its  kindred  superstitions."  —  S.  St  D,.  -19. 

"  The  i^lruclure  not  less  than  llic  form  and  position  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  tlie  earthworks  of  the  West,  and  especially  of  the  Scioto  Valley, 
reoder  it  clear  that  they  were  erected  for  other  than  defensive  purpose*. 
*  *  *  When  we  find  an  enclosure  containing  a  number  of  mounds,  all 
o£  which  it  is  capable  of  demonstration  were  religious  in  their  purposes, 
or  in  some  way  connected  with  llie  supcrstilinns  of  the  people  w!io  built 
tliem.  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  chat  the  enclosure  itself  was  also  deemed 
sacred,  and  thus  set  apart  as  '  tabooed '  or  consecrated  ground,  especially 
where  it  is  obvious,  at  Ihe  lirst  glance,  that  it  possesses  none  of  the  requi- 
sites of  a  military  woik.  *  •  •  We  have  reason  (o  Ivelieve  that  the 
religious  system  of  the  ^^ound  Builders,  like  that  of  the  Aztecs,  exercised 
among  them  a  great,  if  not  controlling  influence.  Their  government  may 
have  been,  for  aught  we  know,  a  government  of  Ihe  priesthood ;  one  in 
which  the  priestly  and  civil  functions  were  jointly  exercised,  anj  one 
sufficiently  powerful  to  have  secured  in  llic  Mississippi  Valley,  as  it  did  in 
Mexico,  the  ereeliun  of  many  of  those  va^t  monuments,  which  fur  ages 
will  continue  to  challenge  the  wonder  of  men.  There  may  have  been  cer- 
tain superstitious  ceremonies,  having  no  connection  with  the  purposes  of 
tlic  mounds,  carried  on  in  inclosurts  specially  dedicated  to  them.  •  •  • 
It  is  a  conclusion  which  every  day's  investigation  and  obscni-ation  has 
tended  to  confirm  that  most,  perliaps  all.  of  the  earthworks  not  manifestly 
defensive  in  their  character,  were  in  some  way  connected  with  the  super- 
stitious riles  of  the  builder* — lhou}{h  in  what  precise  manner,  it  ia,  and 
perhaps  ever  wiM  be,  impossible  satisfactorily  to  determine." —  S.  &  D.,  46. 

"  The  great  size  of  most  of  the  foregoing  structures  preclnde-i  the 
idea  that  they  wltc  tcmf'lcs  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term.  As 
has  already  been  inliniated,  they  were  probably,  like  the  great  circles  of 
England,  and  ihe  squares  of  India.  Peru,  and  Mexico,  the  sacred 
enclosures,  within  which  were  erected  the  shrines  of  the  gods  of  the 
ancient  worship  and  the  altars  of  the  ancient  religion.  They  may  have 
emhr.iced  consecrated  groves,  and  also,  as  they  did  in  Mexico,  the  res- 
idences of  ihe  ancirni  priesthood.  •  •  ♦  Analf^y  would  therefore 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  structures  under  consideration,  or  at  least  a 
large  portion  of  them,  were  nothing  more  than  sacred  enclosures,  Wc 
find  •  •  ■  tiie  aU.Trs  upon  which  the  ancient  people  performed  their 
sacrifices.    We  find  also  pyramidal  structures    •    •    •    which  correspond 
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entirely  wilh  those  of  Mexico  and  Centra!  America,  except  that,  instead 
of  being  composed  of  stone,  Ihcy  were  constructed  of  earth,  .ind  instead 
of  broad  flights  of  steps,  have  graded  avenues  and  spiral  pathways  leading 
to  their  summits."  —  S.  &  D.,  102. 

Since  the  day  of  these  authors  much  has  been  wiittcn  to  the 
same  effect ;  but  nothing-  has  been  ailded  to  their  arfjument,  nor 
a  scrap  of  evidence  adduced  in  its  favor  beyond  what  they  olTered, 
namely,  that  such  must  liave  been  the  object  in  view,  because  wc 
know  of  no  other  motive  whicli  would  have  led  lo  the  consiniotioii 
of  these  works. 

But  no  explanation  has  ever  been  offered  as  to  the  cliaractcr 
of  ceremonies  requiring  for  their  performance  areas  of  twenty 
nr  thirty  acres,  or  even  intirc,  with  jrassagc-ways  over  a  mile  in 
length,  all  concealed  front  prying  eyes  by  massive  walls  of  earth 
or  high  palisades.  The  most  primitive  races  practice  some  sort 
of  rites  and  make  sacrifices  of  personal  comfort,  tlirough  a  sense 
of  duty  or  under  the  influence  of  spiritual  fear;  while  some  of 
the  greatest  architectural  achievements  of  onr  race  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  the  satiie  feelings.  Jlut  people  whose  constructive  power 
reaches  its  limit  in  pik-s  of  earth,  whether  symmetrical  or  not, 
could  scarcely  possess  so  comprehensive  and  connected  a  system 
of  religious  ideas  as  wouki  lead  to  the  creation  of  immense  and 
elaborate  works  for  their  observance,  to  the  exclusion  of  similar 
or  equal  structures  for  the  requirements  of  social  or  military 
needs. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  condition  of  life  that  would 
lead  people  to  enclose  areas  so  great  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  conceal  the  operations  of  one  part  of  the  populace  from  the 
remaining  portion ;  or  to  conceive  of  what  use  the  walls  would 
be  if  all  shotdd  take  part  in  the  exercises.  There  is  nothing  in 
our  knowledge  of  barbarous  races,  of  any  age  or  countn.'.  to  jus- 
tify such  a  supposition.  True,  the  priests  of  most  religious  sys- 
tems in  andent  times  concealed  parts  of  their  rites  from  the 
multitude;  but  it  is  absurd  to  cite  records  of  the  use  of  caves  or 
groves  for  this  purpose  in  stipport  of  a  theor>'  that  the  same  end 
could  be  attained  or  even  attempted  by  means  of  a  low  wall 
around  a  twenty  acre  field. 

Recognizing  tliis  difficulty,  some  authors  have  abandoned 
the  idea  of  a  religious  origin,  and  assigned  to  these  enclosures 
an  office  similar  to  the  Roman  circus,  considering  them  places 
where  persons  who  wished,  or  were  compelled,  to  entertain  the 
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populace  with  games  or  feats  of  strenglli  and  valor,  would  have 
abundant  room  for  the  display  of  their  skill  and  prowess :  the 
spectators  meanwhile  viewing  the  performance  from  scats  pro- 
vided for  them  along  the  top  of  the  wall.  This  is  giving  the 
Mound  lluilder  credit  for  more  enterprise  and  public  spirit  than 
seems  warranted.  If  boundaries  were  needed,  they  could  be 
marked  off  by  lines ;  and  the  hills  or  terrace-hanks  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  any  of  these  works  overlook  level  tracts  as  well 
adapted  for  such  purposes  as  those  within  the  walls. 

It  is  suggested,  also,  that  they  were  "game  preserves,"  into 
whidi  wild  animals  suitable  for  food  could  be  driven  and  con- 
fined until  needed.  Even  admitting  the  people  to  have  Ijeen  so 
enervated  as  to  enjoy  this  form  of  sport,  they  would  have  found 
more  difficulty  iii  providing  food  for  their  captives  than  in  chasing 
them  down  as  they  were  needed  or  in  driving  (hem  into  some 
ravine  and  slaughtering  them  as  they  came  across  the  pass  at 
the  top.  The  native  wild  animals  of  the  region  would  pay  scant 
respect  to  any  walls  that  could  be  made  of  earth;  besides,  the 
numerous  openings  or  gateways  preclude  any  such  sen'ice  for 
the  works.  The  same  objections  are  fatal  to  the  theory  thai  the 
enclosed  space  was  used  for  farming  jiurjioses  by  inhabitants 
of  villages  situated  outside  the  walls,  who  took  this  method 
of  protecting  their  crops.  It  is  true  that  palisades  may  have  been 
set  along  the  top;  but  palisades  strong  enough  to  he  of  any 
service  in  such  position  would  have  been  equally  effectual  in  the 
absence  of  walls,  thereby  obviating  the  necessity  of  erecting  the 
latter. 

The  reader  will  hear  in  mind  that  all  such  theories  are  l>ased 
solely  upon  the  idea  that  the  maimers,  customs,  and  condition 
of  life  among  the  Mound  Builders,  were  such  as  to  harmonize 
with  the  conception  which  has  found  lodgment  in  the  mind  of 
the  thenrizcr.  In  other  words,  through  a  study  of  the  earthworks 
an  author  has  been  led — or  has  led  himself — to  lielieve  that  they 
denote  for  the  builders  a  certain  social  organization  ;  the  [larlicular 
kind  or  degree  of  this  licing  whatever  he  chooses  to  imagine  it. 
Having  thus  formulated  a  system  of  government,  he  proceeds 
to  show  what  motives  would  lead  people  in  such  stage  of  culture 
to  construct  the  enclosures.  Then,  from  the  enclosures  and  allied 
works,  he  infers  the  performance  of  sundry  ceremonies  and  ob- 
5er\'ances  which  shall  have  to  find  their  expression  by  such  means, 
and  shall  at  the  same  lime  correspond  with  tlie  stage  of  culture 
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in  which  the  actors  are  supposed  to  be  living.  This  is  not  reason- 
ing in  a  circle,  bat  along-  three  straight  lines  which,  if  we  may  set 
aside  a  matlK-niatical  axiom,  begin  and  end  at  the  same  point. 
In  a  few  sentences,  Foster  summarizes  the  various  opinions, 
except  as  to  the  stock-yard  notion. 

"The  large  Icnclosures]  may  have  been  walls,  surrounding  their 
towns  and  cultivated  fields,  and  even  used  to  protect  their  fields  from 
predatory  animals.  The  smaller  ones  may  have  been  designed  to  guard 
their  temples  and  sepulchral  mounds  from  profane  intrusion.  Every 
nation  has  its  games,  and  the  ruder  the  nation  is,  the  greater  the  attempt 
at  barbaric  pomp  and  magniticcnce.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Mound  Builders  had  their  national  games  which  were  celebrated  within 
these  enclosures.  They  had,  too.  their  religious  obsen,*anccs,  their  funeral 
ceremonies, and  their  grand  councils;  but  no  clear  line,  I  think,  can  be 
drawn  in  reference  to  the  different  puriKJScs  of  these  structures." — Fos- 
ter. 176. 

So  far  as  the  "  sepulchral  mounds  "  are  concerned,  nearly 
all  of  them  arc  outside  of  the  enclosures. 

Perhaps  the  most  plausible  hypothesis  is  that  villages  were 
located  within  the  walls;  tliougli  it  docs  not  follow,  as  seems  to 
he  generally  held,  that  the  latter  arc  intended  as  a  defense  against 
invaders. 

"A  few  of  these  enclosures  may  possibly  owe  their  origin  to  a 
religious  sentimcut.  but  of  a  targe  majority  of  them  it  may  be  safely  said, 
in  view  of  recent  investigations,  that  they  were  simply  fortified  villages. 
Self-protection  was  the  primary  object  of  the  people  who  lived  behind 
these  walls."  —  Carr.  Mounds,  555. 

The  numerous  gate-ways  show  that  ready  entrance  and  exit 
was  desired,  and  they  are  almost  invariably  so  wide  that  speedy 
closure  would  be  impossible,  since  this  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  means  of  palisades  or  breastworks  of  logs.  These  would 
take  time  to  erect  and  must  be  removed  again  to  make  the 
openings  available.  Further,  a  wall  higher  than  a  man's  head, 
especially  one  with  an  interior  ditch,  would  give  the  defender 
no  advantage  over  his  assailant;  for  unless  a  platfonn  were 
constructed  entirely  around  the  inner  side,  he  cotdd  sec  over 
the  top  only  by  cliinbing  up  a  slope  on  which  he  would  find 
it  difficult  to  secure  a  foothold.  The  embankments  at  Hope- 
town  and  at  the  Hopewell  group,  in  Ross  county,  are  certainly 
not  constructed  witli  a  view  to  defense;  the  circle  in  the  former 
runs  for  a  |>art  of  its  course  along  the  slope  of  a  terrace  whose 
top  commands  the  interior;  while  in  the  latter  the  wall  closely 
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follows  the  top  of  a  terrace  on  which  an  enemy  could  Iiavc  ample 
space  of  level  ground  for  his  approach  and  maneuvers,  while 
the  inmates  would  have  barely  room  to  stand.  It  would  seem 
that  if  cither  had  been  intended  for  a  protective  purpose,  the 
walls  would  have  extended  far  enough  iKick  on  these  upjjer  levels 
to  afford  sufficient  room  for  defensive  movements. 

In  most  of  these  works,  the  garrison  could  be  easily  cut 
off  from  tlieir  water  supply  by  an  investing  force  of  large  num- 
bers. Should  the  besiegers  once  gain  possession  of  the  top  of  the 
wall,  the  defenders  would  be  in  a  death  trap  from  which  there 
was  no  escape. 

Again,  there  are  no  surface  indications  of  occupation  within 
them,  such  as  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  so  many  village- 
sites  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  all  such  refuse  has  l>een  covered 
by  natural  accunmlations  to  a  greater  depth  than  farming  opera- 
tions can  reach.  They  have  not  liecn  disclosed  by  anv  excava- 
tions for  cellars,  foundations,  etc. 

Morgan  thinks  the  larger  circle  at  High  Banks  may  have 
been  a  garden  enclosure:  the  smaller  ones  ''suggest  the  circular 
cstufas  found  in  connection  with  tlie  New  Mexican  pueblos. 
•  •  The  circles  were  adapted  to  npen-air  councils  after  the 
fashion  of  the  American  Indian  tribes."^  Morgan,  215. 

After  assuming  that  the  Mouml  liuildcrs  were  of  the  same 
stock  as  the  Pueblo  Indians,  he  says  that  when  they 

■■  reached  thu  Scioto  valley,  in  Ohio,  they  woiiUi  fin«l  it  irnpos<iiMc  lo 
construct  huusts  uf  adobe  brick  able  lo  rtsist  tlio  rains  and  frusts  of  that 
climate,  even  if  they  found  the  adobe  soil.  *  •  ♦  They  might  Iiavc 
used  stone.  Or  lliey  night  have  fallen  back  upon  a  house  of  inferior  grade, 
located  upon  the  level  ground.  •  •  •  Or,  they  might  halt  raised  these 
e»iba»ki»e»ts  of  carih,  induding  rectangles  or  stiuures,  and  constructed 
long  houses  uf'on  Ihcm.  which,  it  is  siibmtUcd.  is  precisely  what  they  did." 
—  Morgan.  2(>U. 

"  The  embankments  entlusitig  the  squares  were  probably  the  sites  of 
Ulcir  houses:  since,  as  the  highest,  and  hccause  they  were  straight,  they 
were  best  adapted  to  the  purpose.  If  these  embankments  [referring  to 
(hose  at  High  Banks}  were  refortncd.  with  the  materials  washed  down 
the>'  would  form  new  embankments  thirty-seven  feet  wide  at  base,  ten 
feel  high,  and  with  a  sununil  plalform  twenty-two  feet  wide.  If  a  surface 
coating  of  clay  were  used,  the  sides  could  be  made  steeper  and  the  sum- 
mit platfonns  broader.  On  embankments  thus  formed  out  of  their  original 
materials  respectable  as  well  as  sufficient  sites  would  be  provided  for  long 
ioint-tcnemcnt  houses,  comparted  into  chambers  like  stalls  opening  opon  a 
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central  passage-way  through  i)ie  structure  from  end  to  end,  as  in  the  long 
houses  of  the  Iroquuis.  ThcM:  ciiibanknienta  answered  as  a  substitute  for 
the  first  story  uf  the  house  constructed  of  aduU;  brick^i.  The  gateways 
were  protected,  it  may  be  supposeil.  with  [>alisadcs.  The  pueblo,  exter- 
nally, would  thus  present  cuniinuoub  ramparts  uf  eartli  ten  feet  high, 
around  an  enclosed  area,  surmuuutcd  with  timber-framed  houses  with 
waits  sloping  like  the  embankments,  and  coated  with  earth  mixed  with  clay 
and  gravel,  rising  ten  ur  twelve  feet  above  their  sumnuts;  the  twu  foming 
a  sloping  wall  of  earth  twenty  feet  high.  Figure  47  jMurgan,  211),  repro- 
duced here  as  figure  S]  shows  not  only  the  feasibility  of  occupying  these 
embankments  with  long  houses,  but  also  that  each  pueblo  was  designed  by 
the  Mouml-Buildcrs  to  be  a  fortress  able  to  resist  assault  with  the 
appliances  of  Indian  warfare.  Occupying  to  the  edge  of  the  embankments, 
they  could  not  Ik  successfully  assailed  frum  without  either  by  Indian 
weapons  or  by  fire.  The  inclosed  court,  which  is  of  unusual  size,  is  one  of 
the  remarkable  features  of  the  plan.  It  afforded  a  protected  place  for  the 
villagers,  room  for  their  dr>*ing-scaffolds.  and  for  gardens,  as  well  as  for 
fuel  for  winter  use."  —  Morgan,  1*07.  ct  seq,  condensed. 

Figure  8  [N.  A.  Cont.,  IV.  2io.  fig.  47]  presents  a  "  Restora- 
tion of  High  Rank  Pueblo,"  according  to  the  ideas  set  forth  by 
Morgan;  while  figure  9  [same,  fig.  48]  gives  a  ground  plan  and 
section  of  the  house  which  he  tliinks  may  have  been  erected  on 
the  walls. 

But  the  iheorj'  takes  as  its  basis  that  the  walls  are  com- 
posed of,  or  at  least  coated  with,  tough  clay  which  will  stand 
with  a  very  steep  slope  from  top  to  bottom.  None  of  the 
embankments  are  thus  constructed,  lacing  made  of  the  loam  and 
gravel  constituting  the  soil  about  them,  which  will  not  maintain 
a  greater  angle  than  an  ordinary  fill  made  of  similar  material 
for  a  road  or  railway.  To  erect  on  the  walls  at  their  present 
height  a  dwelling,  except  of  very  contracted  width,  would  require 
a  breadth  at  top  greater  than  can  be  given  to  any  of  them  with 
the  amount  of  material  used,  unless  means  be  taken,  as  by  a 
palisade  or  retaining  wall  of  some  description,  to  keep  them 
from  crumbling  down;  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  was  ever 
done. 

We  have  now  come  back  to  the  starting-point;  namely,  that 
every  theor)'  %vhich  has  been  tievised  to  explain  the  larger  enclos- 
ures has  a  valid  objection.  Yet  some  one  of  them  must  certainly 
be  applicable  to  any  given  enclosure ;  because  every  concei\-ab!e 
reason  for  their  existence — except,  perchance,  the  right  one — 
seems  to  have  been  advanced.  If  careful  examinations  should  be 
made  by  experienced  investigators,  of  the  embankments,  ditches, 
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and  included  areas,  to  a  depth  at  or  below  any  level  which  was 
disturbed  by  the  Mound  Builders,  we  might  be  able  to  arrive 
at  dcfinitL-  and  dcfcuslhlc  conclusions.  Until  this  ts  done,  any 
explanation  must  remain  open  to  question.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  sucli  explorations  would  leave  us  still  in  the  dark ;  for 
there  is  no  assurance  that  the  desired  infonnation  would  Irc 
forthcoming. 

Perhaps  we  may  obtain  a  hint  from  the  far-away  Fiji  Islands. 
In  one  community  there  is 

"A  lown  forlificd  witli  an  earlheii  rampart.  al>out  six  feet  thick, 
faced  with  l-irse  stones,  siirmoijiited  Uy  a  recti  fence  or  cocoanut  trunks, 
and  surrounded  Tiy  a  muddy  inoal."  Battles  are  conducted  among  them 
exactly  as  amonj;  Indi-ins.  —  J'iji.  37. 

Any  interpretation  of  the  enclosures  must  apply  to  the  long 
walls  or  parallels  connected  with  them.  The  .solution  nf  the 
problem,  if  it  is  ever  achieved,  will  be  sonicthing  different 
from  Feet's  explanation  of  features  which  do  nut  exist. 

"  Let  us  ask  wbat  works  there  are  and  what  uses  we  may  discover 
in  them.  Wc  have  first  the  village  defenses.  This  wc  see  was  always 
protected  by  a  circuinvallatlun.  This  circunivallatioji  was  generally  in 
the  form  of  a  square  and  a  circle,  but  the  circle  was  always  prutected 
by  a  liigEi  wall  and  someliracs  by  two  such  walls,  and  the  openings  in  the 
wall  of  the  square  were  always  protected  by  a  watch  lower  or  additional 
platfonn  guard  on  the  inside.  Second,  there  were  near  the  villages  many 
fonilied  hill  tops,  places  to  which  the  villagers  could  resort  in  times  of 
attack.  The»e  fortified  hills  were  generally  located  in  the  midst  of  several 
villages,  so  that  they  could  be  easily  reached  by  alt.  Third,  the  sacrifi- 
cial places  and  the  places  of  religious  assembly,  were  always  provided  with 
circum  valla  lions  or  long  covered  ways.  Nothing  of  a  religious  nature 
was  ever  undertaken  unless  the  people  could  be  protected  by  a  wall. 
Fourth,  wc  find  that  the  sweat-houses,  so-called,  were  always  close  by 
the  village  enclosure,  but  if  by  any  means  it  was  remote,  there  was  always 
a  covered  way  provided,  so  thai  it  could  be  reached  in  safety  from  the 
village  enclosure.  Fifth,  the  same  is  true  of  the  dance  circles  and  places 
nf  amuscmpnt.  These  were  sometimes  remote  from  the  village,  but  in  all 
such  rases  there  was  a  covered  way  Iiclwcen  the  village  and  the  dance 
ground  Sixth,  the  fields  were  cultivated,  but  the  fields  were  reached  by 
passing  through  the  parallels  or  covered  ways,  and  lookout  mounds  or 
observatories  were  always  provided  to  protect  those  at  work  and  to  sound 
the  alarm  to  them.  Seventh,  there  were  laiwltng  p'acs  for  canoes  and 
places  at  which  the  villagers  could  reach  the  water's  edge.  These.  Iww- 
ever,  were  always  protected  by  covered  ways.  Every  village  had  its 
landing  place,  hut  nearly  every  landing  place  was  furnished  with  a  graded 
and  a  protected  or  covered  way,  the  canoes  being  kept  from  the  water  and 
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from  the  enemy  by  the  same  contrivance.  Eighth,  wc  find  a  few  isolated 
enclosures.  These  arc  parallels,  supposed  to  have  been  ascd  for  races 
and  other  games.  They.  loo.  present  the  peculiarity  of  having  a  wall 
to  protect  them.  The  sacrificial  or  burial  places  were  also  isolated,  but 
even  the  burial  grounds  were  furnished  with  heavy  earth  walls  or  cir- 
cuinvallalions.  The  lookouts  were  aI.so  at  times  isolated  from  the  villages, 
but  even  the  lookout  mounds  were  surrounded  with  circles  to  protect 
tliem,  and  some  of  them  were  connected  with  the  village  sites  by  covered 
ways.  It  would  item  as  if  the  people  were  not  willing  even  to  trust  their 
sentinels  or  walclmien  to  the  open  fields  or  to  risk  the  chance  of  his  rcacli- 
ing  an  enclosure  by  rapid  (light,  but  even  Ik  must  be  protected  by  a  wall 
or  covered  way. 

•*Tliis  presents  a  new  view  of  the  earthworks  of  the  region.  It 
shows  that  the  people  realized  their  danger;  that  while  Ihcy  were  inrace- 
4ible  themselves  and  were  given  to  agriculture  and  to  a  peculiar  religious 
cult,  yet  they  were  in  the  midst  of  a  savage  foe  which  was  always  lurking 
near.  •  ♦  *  The  ^(ound  Builders  of  Ohio.  then,  and  the  Indians  of 
later  times  were  plainly  vcr>-  different  from  one  another."  —  Peet,  I.  03, 
e$  scq. 

What  bis  "  sweat-houses  "  or  "dance  circles  "  are,  no  one 
knows.  Many  nf  the  village-sites  are  remote  frnni  streams  large 
enoitgh  to  float  canoes;  of  those  closer,  not  one  now  presents  a 
"  graded  way  "  to  the  water,  nor  a  "covered  way  "  directly  to  a 
canop  landing^.  According  to  Major  Ij>ng  there  was  such  a 
protected  grade  at  I'iqua ;  but  nothing  remains  to  show  the 
accuracy  of  the  slateincnt.  Neither  is  there  any  evidence  of  most 
of  the  "  jtrotcctive  walls  "  which  Peet  thinks  he  sees. 


One  conclusion  seems  warrantable.  Earthworks  of  every 
description,  whether  low-land  enclosures  for  social  requirements 
of  any  character ;  or  hill-loiJ  furls  for  protection ;  or  mounds 
intended  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  dead ;  or  anomalous  struc- 
tures at  whose  meaning  we  can  not  guess ;  —  of  whatever  kind 
and  for  whatever  purpose,  they  were  probably  public  in  their 
nature  and  erected  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  whole  aimmunity. 
This  is  a  less  pleasing  view  of  the  matter  than  the  picture  of 
great  multitudes  of  workmen,  drafted  from  a  dense  population, 
and  toiling  day  after  rlay  under  the  direction  of  task-masters; 
but  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  testimony  of  the  works 
themselves. 

It  may  lie  adilrd  that  invariably  the  great  bulk  of  the  struc- 
tures is  of  earth  from  the  immediate  vicinity,  despite  the  gen- 
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eral  impression  tliat  it  is  "  brought  from  a  distance."    This  is  a 
patent  fact  to  all  who  arc  familiar  with  soils. 

"The  walls  are  usually  composed  o!  earth  taken  up  evenly  from  ihe 
surface,  or  from  large  juts  in  the  neighWrhood.  Evident  care  appears 
in  all  cases  to  have  been  exercised,  in  procuring  the  material,  to  preserve 
the  surface  of  ihe  adjacent  plain,  smooth,  and  as  far  as  possible,  un- 
broken." —  S.  &  D.,  48. 

No  t{tstrunients  beyond  stakes  and  lines  are  required  in 
marking  out  any  of  ihc  enclosures,  large  or  small.  A  circlt:  inay 
be  accurately  laid  off  with  a  line  of  siifticient  length,  which  is 
firmly  secured  at  one  end  and  kept  tightly  stretched  while  the 
other  end  is  being  carried  around.  A  dcer-hidu  niay  be  cut,  as  a 
shoemaker  cuts  a  string  from  a  small  piece  of  leather,  into  a 
thong  with  a  length  greater  than  the  radius  of  any  prehistoric 
circle  in  the  Stale,  and  of  siifiicient  stretigth  to  withstand  the 
strain  of  such  use;  or  several  thongs  may  be  tied  together  if 
necessary.  Should  there  be  obstructions  interfering  with  the  free 
sweep  of  the  line,  |>oints  on  the  circumference  may  be  marked  at 
any  desired  intervals  by  drawing  the  cord  taut  and  setting 
stakes  at  the  outer  end.  If  these  are  close  together  they  may 
be  connected  by  straight  lines  of  cnilranknicnt  whose  very  small 
angles  of  divergence  will  in  time  disappear  umlcr  the  influence  of 
wind  and  weather;  and  the  wall  will  finally  assume  the  form  of 
a  curve,  practically  continuous  and  requiring  careful  measure- 
ment to  distinguish  from  a  true  circle. 

Not  only  can  we  say  that  the  circles  may  have  been  outlined 
in  this  manner;  we  have  evidence  that  such  was  the  metliod 
employed. 

"  That  their  work  was  marked  out  before  commencing  the  same  we 
have  every  reason  for  believing.  Of  the  three,  or  rather  four,  sacred  enclos- 
ures al  .Mexanderville.  not  one  is  complete.  These  incomplete  remains 
prove  that  all  of  these  works  were  commenced  at  the  same  time,  all  aban- 
doned before  being  finished,  and  all  show  what  method  was  pursued  in 
their  eonslruction.  The  three  mounds  of  the  snialicr  circle,  wc  found 
not  10  be  mounds  al  all,  but  intended  to  form  component  parts  of  the  in- 
tended circle,  and  were  not  placed  in  a  straight  line  to  the  circle,  but 
located  on  the  line  of  the  curve.  The  whole  line  was  established  before 
the  work  was  begun,  and  work  was  performed  on  different  parts  of  the  line 
at  the  same  time.  This  fact  is  aUo  true  of  the  sc)uare  &  short  distance 
removed  from  the  circle.  We  must  not  rely  on  the  plan  of  these  works 
as  given  in  the  "Ancient  Monuments."  which  is  faulty  in  more  than  one 
particular. 
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"A  circular  work  eighty  fee:  in  diameter,  in  Butler  county,  is  in- 
complete, being  composed  of  four  mounds  three  feet  in  height,  corres- 
ponding with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  Between  the  mounds 
the  walls  gradually  taper  until  they  meet  midway.  These  mounds  may 
represent  the  original  height  of  the  proposed  wall.  In  another  part  of 
the  same  county,  are  eleven  hillocks  (small  mounds)  which  made  a 
complete  circle  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  All  of  the  eleven 
hillocks,  except  one  to  the  southwest,  had  their  corresponding  depressions 
facing  the  center.  The  exception  was  due  to  a  tree  falling.  It  was  plain 
that  a  plan  for  a  work  had  been  laid  out  here,  the  mounds  or  stakes 
had  been  set,  and  then  for  some  cause  the  work  was  abandoned."  —  Mc- 
Lean, 84,  172,  and  t'L'O,  condensed. 

»..— 


The  construction  of  a  square  figure  without  instromeTits  is 
sotnewhat  more  diflicitlt,  but  can  be  compassed  with  a  hllle  care 
and  patience.  Lay  off  a  straight  line,  AC,  and  mark  its  middle 
point,  B.  Procure  two  cords  of  exactly  the-  same  k-ngtli,  some- 
what longer  than  the  distance  AM.  Stretch  these  cords  from  A 
and  C  until  thei'r  ends  touch  at  the  point  T ;  draw  a  line  equal  to 
AB  from  B.  through  P,  to  D.  From  D  draw  lines  to  A  and  C. 
In  the  same  manner  find  a  point,  E,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
line  AC,  and  draw  AE  and  CE.  The  points  A,  D,  C,  and  E. 
will  mark  the  corners  of  a  sqttare.  Or,  if  lines  equal  to  AB  be 
extended  from  each  of  these  points  their  intersections  will  fall 
at  the  comers  of  a  new  square  having  twice  the  area  of  the  first. 
By  repeating  this  process,  an  enclosure  of  any  size  may  be  marked 
off.  If  all  measurements  are  accurate,  each  figure  successively 
formed  will  be  regular;  but  a  mistake  at  any  stage  of  the  work 
is  multiplied  in  each  following  step.  Consequently,  the  larger- 
U 
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the  initial  square  is  made,  the  closer  will  be  the  approximation 
to  exactness  in  the  coniiiletcd  work.  In  fact  there  is  no  necessity 
for  making  more  than  a  single  series  of  measurements;  for  with 
one  cord  of  525  feet  for  the  line  AB  and  two  others  somewhat 
longer  bul  not  to  exceed  742  feet,  for  AP  and  PC  —  measures 
quite  witliin  the  reach  of  any  hunter  of  large  game  —  a  square 
can  be  at  once  laid  oH  which  will  enclose  an  area  of  a  little  over 
25  acres. 

The  easiest  method  of  constructing  a  square,  when  exact 
dimensions  arc  not  required,  is  to  lay  oflf  a  circle,  divide  the  cir- 
cumference tnlo  four  equal  arcs,  and  draw  chords  to  these. 

To  construct  an  octagon,  lay  off  a  square ;  prolong  the  diam- 
eters as  far  beyond  the  sides  as  desired ;  connect  their  ends  with 
the  corners  of  the  square.  The  angles  of  the  octagon  will  vary 
with  the  extent  to  which  the  diameters  are  carried;  but  this 
extension  must  not  exceed  two-tenths  of  the  original  length,  at 
each  end  of  the  diameter.  A  slight  increase  beyond  this  limit 
will  produce  a  square  whose  diameters  are  the  diagonals  of  the 
one  on  which  it  was  built ;  a  greater  increase  will  form  a  four- 
pointed  star. 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  calculations  as  the  last  surpass 
the  abilities  of  barbarians.  We  have  the  evidence  of  the  works 
themselves  that  calculations  or  measurements  of  some  description 
were  made;  those  indicated  are  the  simplest  possible  for  tolerably 
accurate  work.  Anything  less  intricate  must  be  mere  guess-work 
or  "  ride  of  thumb."  At  any  rate,  people  who  would  find  these 
simple  methods  beyond  their  reacli,  would  certainly  be  unable 
to  devise  means  for  ensuring  the  "  mathematical  accuracy  "  of 
which  we  hear  so  much. 

GEOMETRIC  ENCLOSURES. 

It  would  be  equally  impracticable  and  unnecessary  to  attempt 
an  illustration  or  even  a  description  of  all  the  enclosures  in  the 
State.  Rut  all  of  those  usually  termed  *'  geometrical  "  may  be 
presented  in  order  that  the  reader  may  perceive  for  himself  upon 
what  a  slender  basis  this  so-called  "  civilization  "  is  laid. 


TH£    NEWARK    WORKS. 


In  Licking  county  there  arc  probably  500  earthworks  of 
all  descriptions  without  including  in  the  estimate  the  excavations 
at  Flint  Ridge.    In  the  vicinity  of  Newark,  mile  after  mile  of 


Licking  County. 

embanlcments,  circles  and  other  geometric  figures,  parallels, 
lodge-sites,  and  mounds,  covering  an  area  of  more  than  four 
square  miles,  amaze  the  archaeologist  and  curiosity  seeker  alike  as 
they  spend  hours  and  days  in  traversing  the  ground  in  every 
direction,  constantly  finding  something  worthy  of  investigation 
and  description. 

Part  of  these  are  shown  in  Figure  lo  (S.  &  D.,  98,  Plate 
XXXVI,  No.  4t.  which  is  a  map  of  six  miles  of  the  Raccoon 
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RACCOON  CREEK  VALLEY 
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creek  valley.  Tliere  are  numerous  mounds  and  many  other 
works  within  tliis  area  which  are  not  rcpreseiited. 

The  principal  groups,  conunonly  known  as  the  Newark 
works,  arc  shown  in  Figure  1 1  (  B.  F.,  12,  458.  Plate  XXX).  from 
a  survey  made  by  Whittlesey  for  Squier  and  Davis.  The  plan  is 
erroneous  in  several  particulars,  although  it  furnishes  an  excel- 
lent idea  of  the  system  in  its  entirety.  Owing  to  the  growth  of 
the  city  many  of  the  remains  are  now  obliterated. 

Alwaler's  map  shows  only  the  large  enclosures  and  parallel 
walls.  On  the  brink  of  the  terrace  arc  represented  embankments 
extending  from  the  small  circles  containing  mounds,  which  Ue 
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to  the  south  and  the  north  of  the  parallels;  all  these  walls  stop 
at  the  top  of  the  terraces,  but  '  graded  ways  "  are  indicated  in 
the  lower  bottoms,  in  line  with  thein.  His  drawing  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  these  works  is  quite  different  from  Whittlesey's.  He 
claims  that  the  streams  were  at  the  foot  of  the  high  terraces 
when  the  works  were  constructed,  and  says  "passages  down  to 
the  water  have  been  made  of  easy  ascent  and  descent." — At- 
water,  126-8. 

According  to  the  description  wliich  accompanies  Whittle- 
sey's plan. 

"The  RTcatcst  elevation  of  the  emliatiknient  of  the  grcal  circle  E, 
is  sixteen  feet;  the  greatest  depth  of  the  ditcti,  thirteen  feet;  the  wall 
wilt  average  twelve  feel  high  by  fifty  (ect  base,  and  the  dilch  seven  feet 
in  depth  by  thirty-five  in  breadth.  It  is  not.  as  has  been  generally  repre- 
sented, a  true  circle:  its  form  is  that  of  an  ellipse,  its  diameters  being 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  and  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  feel  respectively. 
There  arc  two  or  three  slight  irregularities  in  the  outline,  too  trifling, 
however,  to  be  indicated  in  the  plan. 

"  The  wall  of  the  circle  is  six  feet  high  and  of  the  octagon  and  sqaarc 
about  five  and  a  hntf.  At  each  of  the  angles  of  the  octagon  is  a  gate- 
way, which  is  covered  upon  the  interior  by  a  small,  truncated  ]»>Taniidal 
■elevation,  five  feet  in  height,  and  measuring  eighty  by  one  l3i:ndrc<l  feet 
at  the  base.  These  are  not  of  the  ,«aiTie  class  as  the  '  Temple  Monnds,* 
and  were  made  for  a  different  purpose,  apparently,  though  it  is  some- 
what imcenain  what  may  have  been  tlic  intention  of  either.  It  is  probable 
that  most,  if  not  all.  of  them  were  in  some  manner  connected  with  the  de- 
fense of  the  enclosure  to  which  Ihcy  belong. 

"  The  enclosure  F  is  a  true  circle  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  in  circumference.  At  a  point  immediately  opposite  the  en- 
trance it  would  aIn>o>it  seem  that  the  builders  had  originally  determined 
to  carry  out  parallel  lines;  but  after  proceeding  one  humlred  feet.  h.id 
suddenly  changed  their  minds  and  finished  the  enclosure,  by  throwing 
an  immense  mound  across  the  uncompleted  parts.  It  has  been  pretty 
thoroughly  excavated,  but  the  excavations  seem  to  have  disclosed  nothing, 
<xcept  an  abundance  of  rough  stones,  which  must  have  been  brought 
from  the  creek  or  some  other  remote  locality,  as  none  arc  scattered  over 
the  remarkable  plain  upon  which  these  works  are  situated. 

"It  would  be  unprofitable  to  indulge  in  speculations  as  to  the  prob- 
able origin  and  purpose  of  this  group  of  works."  —  S.  &  V..  08-71.  con- 
densed. 

The  rough  stones  noted  in  the  circle  F  arc  angular  fragments 
■of  sandstone,  not  at  all  waterwom,  which  could  be  procured  only 
•on  .some  of  the  hills  in  the  vicinity.  They  constitute  a  large 
part,  perhaps  half,  of  the  wall  about  this  closed  entrance.     The 
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remainder  is  of  the  soil  covering  the  adjacent  ground.    Never- 
theless McLean  says  of  this  part  of  the  wall : 

"It  was  discovered  thai  [it]  was  constructed  entirely  of  clay.  From 
this  it  has  been  concluded  that  originally  it  was  built  ol  sun-dried  bricks, 
but  during  the  Japsc  of  ages,  the  external  or  exposed  surfaces  have  crum- 
bled away.  It  may  be  that  all  the  larger  works  of  this  scries  together 
with  the  heavier  walls  were  either  composed  of  or  else  faced  with  sun- 
dried  bricks,"  — McLean,  33. 

No  trace  of  "  sun-dried  bricks  "  or  any  other  sort  of  bricks 
lias  evt-r  been  found  in  connection  with  prclnstoric  works  in  Ohio- 
—  unless  of  intrusive  character. 


Fiiarc  !£. 


Some  errors  in  the  plan  and  description  may  be  pointed  ouL 
The  northern  parallels,  gh,  reach  only  to  the  brink  of  the 
upper  terrace.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  they  ever 
reached  down  its  slope  as  indicated,  for  not  only  is  there  no 
inequality  of  its  snrfafe  apjwrcnt,  but  the  owner  of  the  land, 
who  was  familiar  with  them  before  this  survey  was  made,  says 
they  terminated  at  the  top  of  the  bank.  Atwater  correctly  rep- 
resents this  feature.  Neither  is  there  the  slightest  evidence  of 
an  elevated  way  across  the  low  ground  beyond,  as  represented  in 
some  drawings.  Its  surface  is  irregular,  with  numerous  slight 
elevations  and  depressions,  none  of  which  are  artificial. 

The  small  circle  G  is  placed  too  far  to  the  north ;  between  it 
and  the  parallels  is  the  singular  structure  shown  in  Figure  la- 
(B.  E.  12.4G0,  Fig.  315). 


The  Newark  Works. 
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There  arc  two  large  deep  excavations  immediately  nortli  of 
the  octagon,  and  also  slight  depressions  along  the  walls  as  well 
as  at  some  little  distance  away,  both  within  and  without  the 
enclosure,  whence  the  earth  lur  the  cmbankiiicnl  was  taken.  The 
terrace  on  which  the  octagon  stands  is  about  fifty  feet  above  the 
crcek-bcd.  Had  clay  been  desired  for  the  walls,  it  could  have 
been  obtained  in  any  anioniit  in  the  low  ground  along  the  stream. 
There  is  a  strong  spring  of  very  cold  water  under  tlie  bank  at 
the  point  nearest  the  work. 

All  the  low  terraces  bordering  that  upon  which  these  remains 
are  situated,  are  liable  to  overflow.  The  streams  have  flowed 
immediately  under  precipitous  banks  of  the  upper  terrace  at  a 
period  quite  recent  ^ — in  some  (Kirts,  uniloubtedly  since  the  works 
were  builL  Yet,  notwitlistanding  assertions  of  various  writers, 
from  the  time  of  Atwater  down  to  the  present,  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  a  roadway  or  even  of  an  easy  grade  having  been  con- 
structed to  make  access  to  water  more  convenient.  North  of 
the  octagon  is  a  guUey  or  depression,  apparently  not  due  to  sur- 
face drainage,  which  might  be  the  result  of  a  palb  worn  in  the 
face  of  the  bank ;  but  it  extends  only  five  or  six  feet  back  from 
the  terrace  margin.  Between  the  two  parallels,  gh,  and  also 
between  those  at  the  southeast  pari  of  the  group,  is  a  re-entrant 
curve,  which  may  lie  artificial,  although  similar  indentations  are 
quite  common  along  streams  anywhere,  in  loose  material.  The 
slope  of  these  concavities  is  as  great,  at  their  upjK-r  part,  as  that  of 
the  unaltered  terrace  on  either  side;  so  that,  if  ihig  at  all,  it  was 
not  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  passage  in  either  direction. 
The  walls  of  the  southeast  ]>arallels  stop  at  the  lop  of  the  bank; 
indeed,  one  of  them  does  not  quite  reach  the  edge,  though  this 
may  be  due  to  the  plow.  The  re-entrant  space  here  may  result 
from  digging  out  gravel  to  make  a  causeway  across  the  old 
channel  that  marks  a  former  course  of  the  creek  along  the  fo*)t 
of  the  terrace;  but  it  is  possible  that  this  raised  space  is  due 
to  an  ox-bow  loop  at  this  spot.  In  llie  figure  a  section  across  the 
end  of  this  level  shows  a  roadway  built  up,  wilh  a  wall  along 
each  side  of  it.  This  section  is  imaginan,*.  as  no  trace  of  an 
artificial  wall  now  exists  there,  though  numerous  hummocks  and 
little  ridges  diversify  the  surface.  Besides,  there  is  no  reason  for 
the  "  way  "  ending  where  shown,  as  the  same  general  level  holds 
{or  a  considerable  distance.    There  is  a  natural  break  across  a 
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sharp  angle  of  Uie  terrace  a  few  rods  from  this  "artificial  grade;" 
it  is  very  plainly  natural.  From  its  position  the  Mound  Builders 
conid  not  utilize  It.  Tlie  other  break  may  have  been  made  by 
water  in  the  sanic  way  and  at  the  same  lime,  and  the  walls  carried 
to  it  bt-'cause  it  was  in  a  convenient  position. 

The  three  mounds  in  a  line  west  of  the  pond  (which  is  only 
a  swamp  nuich  of  the  year)  are  close  to  the  bank;  the  fourth 
can  not  be  found,  and  could  not  exist  as  shown,  because  there 
is  not  room  for  it  between  the  pond  and  the  other  mounds.  The 
line  of  their  trend  should  be  to  the  northwest  instead  of  to  the 
northeast. 

The  ditch  within  the  large  circle,  E.  is  considerably  deeper 
at  the  entrance  than  elsewhere ;  the  bottom  presents  the  appear- 
ance customary  to  old  depressions,  being  of  a  grayish  clay  color 
when  dry  but  resembling  the  loam  around  when  wet.  There  is 
noticing  looking  at  all  like  the  compact  clay  bottom,  intentionally 
made,  reported  by  some  late  investigators  who  are  apparently 
not  familiar  with  the  different  aspects  of  the  various  soils  and 
subsoils.  It  has  also  been  asserted  by  some  writers  that  an  "  un- 
derground tunnel  "  connects  the  ditcli  with  a  pond  on  the  out- 
side, by  which  means  the  "  moat  "  may  he  flooded  at  will.  Aside 
from  the  question  of  what  possible  Ijenefit  could  be  derived  from 
such  flooding,  is  the  fact  that  the  surface  of  tlie  pond  is  lower 
than  any  part  of  the  ditch. 

An  inspection  of  figure  13,  (plate  XXXI,  B.  E.  12,  460),  the 
"  Fair  Ground  Circle,"  E,  and  of  figure  14.  (plate  XXXIV.  B.  E. 
12,  466).  the  "  Square."  will  show  that  these  enclosures  approach 
much  nearer  to  true  geometrical  sjinmctry  than  is  shown  m  the 
preceding  plate,  from  Squier  and  Davis.  The  wall  of  the  circle 
varies  in  width  from  35  to  55  feet,  and  in  height  from  5  to  14  feet. 
The  ditcli  is  from  28  to  41  feet  wide,  and  from  8  to  13  feet  deep. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  earth  taken  from  the  ditch  is 
not  equal  to  that  in  the  bank.  Measuring  on  lop  of  the  wall,  the 
longest  diameter  (from  east  to  west)  is  1,189  ^^^*'  *^^  shortest, 
1,163  feel.  A  true  circle  will  fall  within  the  zone  or  ring  cov- 
ered by  the  wall,  frequently  coinciding  with  its  middle  line  for 
some  yards.    Tliis  is  different  from  Whittlesey's  "ellipse." 

The  southern  corner  of  the  square  is  destroyed ;  by  assum- 
ing to  lie  at  the  point  (8)  where  the  adjacent  lines  intersect  when 
produced,  we  find  the  angles  to  be : — At  station  2,  90"  51' ;  at  sta- 
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Figure  U  — The  "Square"  at  Newark. 
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tion  3,  89"  40' ;  at  station  6.  90"  26' :  and  at  station  8,  89°  3'.  The 
sides,  measured  in  the  same  direction,  are  928  feet ;  92G  feet ;. 
939  feet;  and  951  feet. 

The  maximum  diameter  of  the  "  obser\'atory  circle  "  (F)  is 
1,059  feet;  the  minhiium,  1,050  feel;  the  mean,  1,054.5.  The 
nearest  exact  circle  has  a  diameter  of  1,054  feet,  and  the  widest 
diverg-ence  between  this  and  the  Hne  of  actual  survey  is  four  feet. 
The  "circumference  of  2,880  feet"  must  have  been  measured 
entirely  inside  llie  embankment. 

In  the  Octagon,  the  angles  at  center,  of  the  diagonals,  are- 
only  10'  from  right  angles;  of  the  diameters,  only  2'. 

In  these  plates,  as  in  all  tliat  are  copied  from  the  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology's  reports  on  the  mounds  of  the 
Central  States,  the  solid  black  line  represents  the  chords  or  dis- 
tances which  were  laid  off  befort  any  bearings  were  taken ;  the 
angles,  when  not  on  the  wall,  arc  at  the  inierseclion  of  adjacent 
straight  lines.  All  stakes  were  set  as  near  the  middle  as  was 
possible  by  measure  and  judgment.  Greater  care  was  taken  in 
geltings  bearings  and  distances  than  is  usually  employed  in  rail- 
way or  canal  surveys.  Middlelon  and  I,  who  did  the  work, 
stand  by  our  figures,  and  with  all  the  more  reason,  too.  that  in 
some  cases  they  completely  upset  our  antecedent  ideas  and  opin- 
ions. 

These  magnificent  works  bid  fair  to  remain  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  future  ages.  The  Licking  County  Fair  Association  holds 
the  title  to  the  circle  E,  while  the  State  has  acquired  the  circle  F 
and  the  octagon.  It  is  probable  that  none  of  these  will  ever  suffer 
any  diminution  in  size.  In  fact,  the  State  authorities  have  a  little 
overdone  the  matter  of  restoration.  Unless  there  is  considerable 
reduction,  from  weathering,  of  that  portion  which  has  lately  been 
built  up.  visitors  in  generations  to  come  will  infer  that  some  parts 
were  originally  heavier  than  others,  when  such  was  not  the  case. 
As  the  earth  become  more  compact,  the  difference  will  be  less  ap- 
parent than  at  present. 

THE  MARIETTA    WORKS 

In  figure  15.  (S.  &  D.,  73,  plate  XXVI),  is  a  reproduction, 
from  tJic  survey  of  Wiittlcsey,  of  the  works  at  Marietta.  The 
plain  on  which  these  works  stand  is  from  80  to  100  feet  above  the 
river  level,  and  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long  by  half  a  milt 
broad. 


IVorks  at  Charleston,  West  Virginia, 
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ways  of  the  larger  enclosure  These  tlo  not  appear  upon  later 
charts,  nor  is  any  mention  made  of  them.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
they  etfer  existed. 

The  lar^e  conical  mound,  with  its  encircling  ditch  and  em- 
bankment is  now  included  within  tlie  cemetery*  f^ounds,  and  is 
secure  from  injury.  The  flat-topped  mounds  are  reserved  as 
parks ;  with  commendable  care,  the  town  authorities  have,  from 
the  first,  taken  measures  for  ihcir  prcser\"ation.  The  "  \'ia  Sa- 
cra" or  graded  way,  to  he  described  later,  is  also  public  property. 
All  of  these  are  subject  only  to  such  damage  as  may  result  from 
persons  walkint;  on  them ;  a  sinall  malter,  easily  remedied. 
Everything  else  relating  to  this  group  has  been  obliterated  by  the 
town,  which  now  covers  the  entire  terrace. 

In  the  early  days  of  Marietta,  in  an  effort  to  determine  the 
age  of  the  works, 

"Dr.  Cutler,  Gov.  St.  Clair,  and  many  ather  gentlemen,  ascertained 
that  one  tree  somcwiial  decayed  at  the  center,  was  found  to  contain,  at 
least,  four  hundred  and  Aixly-three  circle*.  In  one  of  the  angles  of  a 
square,  a  decayed  stump  measured  eight  feet  in  diameter  al  the  surface 
o(  the  ground ;  and  though  the  body  of  the  tree  was  so  mouldered  as 
scarcely  to  be  perceived  above  the  surface  of  the  eanh,  we  were  able  to 
trace  the  decayed  wood,  tinder  Ihe  leaves  and  rubbi<;h,  nearly  one  hun- 
dred feet."  —  Harris.  154,  condensed. 


WOHKS    AT    CH.'VRLF.STON,    WF.ST   VIRGINIA. 

A  group  of  mounds  and  enclosures  extending  for  two  miles^ 
along  the  Kanawha  river,  just  below  Charleston,  plainly  marks 
the  seat  of  a  colony  of  Ohio  Mound  Huildcrs.  Nurris  ojx'ned 
a  numljcr  of  them,  which  in  construction  and  contents  are  identi- 
cal with  the  Ohio  mounds ;  and  one  of  the  largest  was  so  similar 
in  every  respect  to  ilic  mound  at  Grave  Creek,  West  Virginia, 
that  it  miglit  have  been  due  to  the  same  workmen.-— Burial 
Mounds.  53,  et  seq. 

THE   PORTSMOUTH    WORKS. 

Figure  i6  (S.  &  D.,  77.  plate  XXVTI).  represents  the  Ports- 
mouth Works,  consisting  of  three  groups,  two  of  which  arc  on 
the  Kentuck-y  side  and  one  in  Ohio. 

"A  reference  to  ihc  accompanying  map,  exhibit in^  a  section  of 
eight  miles  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  will  show  the  relative  positions  and 
general  plan,  though  not  the  exact  proportions  of  the  scries."  Tlie  lines 
of  these  embankments  "are  not   far  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
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It  is  almost  certain  that  some  portions  of  these  works  had 
been  destroyed  by  natural  influences  prior  to  the  settlement  of 
the  country  by  the  whites. 

Figure  17  (S.  &  D.,  78.  plate  XXVIII),  shows  that  portion 
of  the  Portsmouth  Group  which  is  in  Kentucky, 

"Opposite  the  old  moulh  of  the  Sc!oto,  about  two  miles  below  the 
town  of  Portsmouth.  The  terrace  on  which  it  is  situated  •  *  •  is 
much  cut  up  by  ravines  and  is  qiiile  uneven.  *  •  ♦  The  principal 
work  is  an  exact  rectangle,  eiRhl  hundred  feet  square,  TTic  walls  are 
about  twelve  feet  high,  by  ihirty-fivc  or  forty  feet  base,  except  »m  the 
east,  where  advantage  is  taken  of  the  rise  of  ground,  so  as  to  elevate 
them  ahout  fifty  feet  above  the  centre  of  the  area."  The  long  Unes  to 
either  side  "are  exactly  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  main  work,  and  are 
each  two  thousand  one  hundred  feet  long.  Some  measurements  make 
them  of  unetiual  lenglh ;  hut  after  a  careful  calculation  of  llic  space 
occupied  by  the  inti-rrupting  ravines,  they  are  found  to  l»e  very  nearly, 
not  exacily.  of  the  same  length."  A  singular  work  is  shown  at  N.  "It 
is  on  a  very  narrow  point  between  two  deep  ravines  with  nearly  vertical 
banks.  The  embankment  of  this  work  is  heavy,  and  the  diich  deep  and 
wide  and  interior  to  the  wall.  From  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  to  the  top 
of  the  wail,  is  perhaps  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  The  enclosed  oval  area 
is  only  sixty  feet  wide  by  one  hundred  and  ten  long."  Other  details  of 
Ihe  group  arc  well  shown  in  the  figure.  —  S.  &  D.,  78, 

There  is  a  shght  error  in  the  course  of  the  east  parallel 
extending  southward ;  it  extends  down  the  terrace  t>ank  to  Ihe 
ravine;  beyond  this,  it  is  built  over  tlie  point  between  the  two 
ravines.  Apparently  it  once  extended  across  the  entire  distance 
unbroken.     This  is  shown  in  A.  figure  17. 

The  group  within  the  present  limits  of  Portsmouth,  now 
completely  destroyed,  is  shown  on  a  larger  scale  in  figure  18. 

"The  mr>si  reasonable  conjecture  respecting  it  is,  that  it  was  In 
some  way  connected  with  the  superstitions  of  its  builders;  in  what  man- 
ner, of  course,   it   is  impossible  to  determine." 

The  third  group  of  this  series  is  in  Kentucky,  near  the  mouth  of 
Tygart  river,  "ll  consists  of  four  concentric  circles,  placed  at  Irregu- 
lar intervals  in  respect  to  each  other,  and  cut  at  right  angles  by  four  broad 
avenues,  which  conform  in  bearing  very  nearly  to  the  cardinal  points.  A 
large  mound  is  placed  in  the  center ;  it  is  truncated  and  terraced,  and  has 
a  graded  way  leading  to  its  summit.  *  *  •  On  the  supposition  that 
this  work  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  religious  riles  and  cere- 
monies of  the  builder';,  tliis  nioimd  must  have  afforded  a  most  conspicu- 
ous place  for  their  observance  and  celebration.  And  it  is  easy,  while 
standing  on  its  summit,  to  people  it  with  the  strange  priesthood  of  ancient 
superstition,  and  to  fill  its  avenues  and  line  its  walls  with  the  thronging 
devotees  of  a  mysterious  worship.    Whatever  may  have  been  the  divinity 
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of  tbeir  belief,  order,  sjnnmetnr.  and  design  were  among  his  attributes; 
if.  as  appears  most  likely,  the  works  that  most  strongly  exhibit  tfacdc 
features  were  dedicated  lu  religions  purposes,  and  were  symbolical  in 
their  design."  —  S.  &  D.,  78L 

A  belter  tindersiandtng'  of  this  unique  structure  may  be  had 
from  tile  enlarged  plan  in  figure  19. 

On  the  Kentuckj-  side  of  the  river,  between  the  most  westem 
of  the  Portsmouth  Group  and  that  above  the  mouth  of  Tygart 
River  (which  by  an  odd  error  is  marked  "  Tiger  Creek  "  on  the 
map)  are  several  mounds  which  are  omitted  from  the  general  plan. 
One  of  tliese  is  represented  in  fi^^ure  20  [S.  &  D.,  fig.  19,  p.  82.] 


FiOre  20.— Uound  with  eaciicliag  ditcb  and  embanknt^DU  Grecaup  County.  Ey. 

"  It  consists  of  an  embankment  of  earth  five  feet  high  by  thirty  feet 
base,  with  an  interior  ditch  twenty-five  feet  across  b>-  six  feet  deep,  enclos- 
ing an  area  ninety  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  center  of  which  rises  a  mound 
eight  feet  high  by  forty  feel  base.**  It  serves  as  a  t>'pe  of  hundreds  of 
similar  structures  in  the  mound -building  area ;  the  opening  in  this  is  to 
the  south,  but  it  is  usually  toward  the  east.  The  wall  and  ditch  arc  ter- 
minated on  each  side  of  the  gateway,  so  that  entrance  is  on  the  natural 
surface.  —  S.  &  D.,  62. 

The  best  and  most  accurate  account  of  the  lower  fpx)Up  of  the 
Portsmouth  Works  which  has  yet  I)ccn  primed,  is  tlial  by  Lewis. 
.\  map  accompanies  the  account.  He  finds  the  total  area  actually 
covered  by  artificial  work  in  this  group  to  be  al)oul  nine  acres 
and  the  cubic  contents  approximately  42,000  cubic  yards.  He 
corrects  certain  errors  of  Squier  and  Davis  in  calling  artificial 
some  ravines  and  eminences  of  natural  formation. —  Lewis, 
Fort.  375. 
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The  walls  of  this  enclosure,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  heavier 
than  those  of  any  other  of  work  in  a  similar  situation.  It  is 
plainly  not  a  defensive  strwcture,  because  the  south  corner  runs 
over  a  natural  knoll  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  its  inner  slope 
continuous  with  the  slope  of  the  terrace.  There  is  an  easy 
approach  from  the  outside,  while  on  the  inside  the  wall  is  steep 
AS  earth  will  lie,  and  more  ilian  twenty  feet  in  vertical  height. 

WORKS  IN  PIKE  COUNTY. 

TTie  work  on  the  Bames  farm,  in  Seal  (now  Scioto)  town- 
ship, five  miles  below  Pikelon.  is  shown  in  figure  21  [S.  &  D.,  66, 
plate  XXIV.] 

"It  consists  principally  of  *  *  •  \\xq  square  and  the  circle;  the 
former  measuring  in  this  instance  a  little  iipwnrds  of  eight  btuidred  feet 
upon  each  side,  the  latter  (cti  hundred  acid  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  They 
arc  connected  I>y  paralk-l  wplls,  four  hundred  and  scvciity-five  feel  long, 
placed  one  hundred  feet  apart.  Tlicsc  are  intersected  by  a  runway, 
which  has  here  cut  a  passage  in  the  terrace  one  himdrcd  and  twenty-five 
feet  wide  fiy  fifteen  deep.  •  •  *  W'c  have  here  the  5f)U.irc,  the  circle, 
and  the  elliptic,  separate  and  in  coinhin.itinn, — all  of  them  constructed 
with  geometric  accuracy.  •  »  •  Nothing  can  surpass  the  symmetry  of 
the  small  work  A.  *  ♦  •  The  work  D  consists  of  a  small  circle,  from 
which  leads  oflF  a  wall,  extending  along  the  brow  of  the  terrace  bank, 
until  the  latter  turns,  nearly  at  right  angles,  towards  the  norih."  —  S.  & 

D.,  ec. 

There  arc  several  errors  in  this  tlescription.  A  is  a  circular 
embankment  around  a  square  level  area ;  but  the  ditch,  so  far 
from  being  narrow  and  touching  the  circle  only  at  the  comers 
(see  figure  22.  which  is  reproduced  from  the  cut  in  their  text), 
readies  the  outer  embankment  all  around.  In  other  words,  the 
outside  line  of  the  ditch  is  a  circle,  wliilc  the  inside  Is  a  square. 

In  their  Plate  XXXIII,  No.  IB.  Squicr  and  Davis  show  a 
work  near  Mount  Sterling.  Kentucky  which  is  precisely  like 
their  figure  of  the  circle  A.  Whether  it  is  correctly  represented 
in  the  cut,  or  whether  the  two  are  of  the  same  nature  there  is  no 
means  of  knowing.  At  any  rate  the  fonncr  is  associated  with 
other  works  which  are  more  closely  allied  in  form  with  the 
works  farther  south  than  with  anything  in  Ohio. 

The  section  r-f  in  "Ancient  Monuments"  is  WTong:  there 
was  never  any  wall  here,  altliouijh  there  is  a  ditch  terminated  at 
the  east  by  an  embankment,  as  shown.  A  narrow  strip  south  of  the 
ditch  is  of  the  same  general  level  as  the  field  north  of  it.    East 
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of  the  circle  D  is  a  small  ravine  resulting  from  the  wash  of  a 
pathway  established  here  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  and 
descending:  the  Ijank.  The  half  circle  beyond  has  been  somewhat 
reduced  from  its  original  size,  by  tlie  caving  off  of  the  gravel 
bank  on  which  it  stands. 

The  square  measures  854  feet  east  and  west  by  852  feet  north 
and  south.  The  parallels  arc  only  68  feet  apart ;  the  eastern 
one  measures  647  feet,  the  western  621  feet,  to  the  circle.  From 
the  square  lo  the  ravine  is  427  feet  for  the  eastern  wall,  and 
400  for  the  western.  The  ravine  is  :  10  feet  wide.  All  these 
figures,  which  are  correct,  vary  considerably  from  those  of  Squier 
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fHpirett.— Ditdiand  BnitMnkmieflt.  Incorrecttj  drawn.   Pike  County. 

and  Davis.    The  large  circle  is  so  nearly  destroyed  by  cultivation, 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  traced  with  certainty. 


WORKS  IN  ROSS  COUNTY. 

The  most  interesting  arcliaeological  district  in  the  State, 
is  comprised  in  Ross  county.  There  is  no  single  group  which 
equals  the  one  at  Newark ;  but  if  llie  combinations  of  square  and 
circle  occurring  in  several  parts  of  tlie  county  were  brought 
together,  as  are  the  two  at  Newark,  they  would  cover  a  much 
larger  area  and  present  features  of  greater  interest.  Squier 
and  Davis  say 

"Not  far  from  one  liundrcd  enclosures  of  various  sizes,  and  five 
hundred  mounds,  arc  found  in  Row  county.  Ohio.  The  number  of 
tumuli  in  the  stale  may  be  safely  estimateit  at  ten  thousand  and  the 
number  of  enclosures  at  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred."  — S.  &  D.,  4. 
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Creek  Valley";  let  him  remember  that,  owing  to  the  small 
scale  on  which  these  are  constructed,  scores  of  mounds  and 
other  works  had  to  be  omitted ;  finally,  let  him  bear  in  mind  that 
these  maps  show  only  a  small  portion  of  the  county  and  that 
much  of  the  ranainder  is  dotted  with  these  remains; — and  he 
will  Iw  willing  to  concede  that  one  thousand  is  a  moderate  claim. 
Only  the  principal  ^oups  will  be  here  considered ;  first  those 
near  the  river,  tlien  tliosc  in  Paint  Valley. 


HARNESS   WORKS. 

Figure  25  [S.  &  D.,  56,  plate  XX]  is  a  reproduction  of 
SquicT  and  Davis's  survey  of  the  "  Liberty  Township  Works  "  on 
the  Harness  farm  eight  miles  south  of  Chillicothe.  The  pointer  on 
their  map  should  be  turned  90  degrees  to  the  left.  As  the  drawing 
is  given  here,  the  top  is  toward  the  cast.    The  authors  say ; — 

"  This  work  is  a  fair  type  of  a  singular  series  occurring  in  the  Scioto 
valley. —  all  of  wlitcli  liave  the  »aine  figures  in  conibiuation,  allliougli 
occupying  different  positions  with  respect  to  each  other,  viz.,  a  square 
and  two  circk-s.  These  figures  are  not  only  accurate  squares  and  perfect 
circles,  but  are  in  most  cases  of  corresponding  dimensions, —  that  is  to 
say.  the  sides  of  each  of  the  squares  are  each  ten  hundred  and  eighty 
fe«t  in  length;  and  the  diameter  of  each  of  the  large  and  small  circles, 
a  fraction  over  seventeen  hundred  and  eight  hundred  feet  respectively. 
•  •  •  It  will  be  observed,  that  while  the  wall  of  the  larger  circle  is 
interrupted  by  numerous  narrow  yaleways,  that  of  the  smaller  one  is 
entire  throughout, — a  feature  for  which  it  is.  of  course,  impossible  to 
assificn  a  reason.  ♦  *  *  The  whnic  work  appears  to  li-ivc  been  partly 
finished,  or  constructed  in  great  basic.  •  »  •  Xo  one  would  be  apt 
to  ascribe  a  defensive  origin  to  this  work,  yet  il  is  difficult  to  conceive 
for  what  other  purpose  a  structure  of  such  dimensions,  embracing  nearly 
one  hundred  acres,  could  have  been  designed."  —  S.  &  D,,  56. 

In  another  place,  after  describing  the  many  striking  resem- 
blances in  area  and  other  properties  to  be  observed  in  the  works 
at  Newark,  Hopetown.  High  Bank,  and  Marietta,  tliey  say 

"  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  numerous  coincidences  are  the 
result  of  accident"  — S.  &  D.,  71. 

It  can  not  be  too  often  or  too  strongly  impressed  on  the 
reader  that  tliese  "coincidences,"  so  often  given  and  referred  to 
in  their  text,  ha\*e  no  existence  in  the  works  themselves.  The 
larger  circle  of  this  group  is  plowed  level,  and  no  measure* 
ments  could  he  obtained.  The  square  is  nearly  obliterated,  mak- 
ing any  estimate  of  its  angles  or  dimensions  unsafe;  but   it 
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appears  to  vary  considerably  from  "accuracy."  The  smaller 
circle,  however,  is  all  in  woodland  or  pasture,  and  could  be  sur- 
veyed without  difficulty.  Under  the  impression  that  tliis  was 
the  hyi>othetica]  figure  given  by  Squire  and  r)a\'iR  (sec  page  56) 
as  absolute  proof  of  the  uniformity  of  curve,  especial  care  was 
taken  in  its  measurements. 

The  diameter,  it  is  true,  is  given  in  their  plate  as  800  feet, 
while  the  supposed  "perfect  circle"  had,  according  to  their  text, 
a  circumference  of  3.600  feet ;  or,  as  it  was  platted,  circumscribed 
a  dodecagon  of  3.600  feet  perimeter.  It  was  evident  from  this 
that  an  error  existed  somewhere,  which  we  hoped  to  locate.  The 
result  of  the  survey  is  shown  in  figfure  26. 

Stakes  were  set  100  feet  apart  along  the  middle  line  of  the 
embankment,  beginning  at  the  south  side  of  tiie  gateway.  The 
bearing  of  each  stake  was  then  taken  from  the  one  next  preced- 
ing. Had  the  curve  been  regular,  as  claimed  by  the  authors, 
each  angle  of  divergence,  to  tlie  last  one.  would  have  been  the 
same.    Instead  of  that,  they  read  as  follows: 

21"  aS';  8"  09':  20°  31';  4°  45^  10°  44';  17°  16';  17*  ST; 
n"  85\  IS*  85^  U**  43';  18°  64\-  19°  28\  13°  18\  U^'lff;  14°- 
29';  7°  30^  2°  36';  6°  ST.  25°  19\  19°  01*;  12° 65';  8°  48'. 

There  were  twenty-two  full  chains,  making  2200  feet.  The 
last  chord,  from  station  23  to  station  24.  at  the  end  of  the  wall 
was  thirty  feet,  making  the  angle  of  divergence  much  smaller 
than  it  would  have  been  with  a  full  chord.  The  wall  terminated 
abruptly  at  station  1  ;  as  this  portion  is  in  land  im  which  the 
original  timber  is  standing,  there  can  be  no  presumption  that  it 
ever  extended  farther,  although  in  the  original  survc)'  it  is  rep- 
resented as  reaching  in  an  unbroken  line  to  the  gateway  or  open- 
ing and  thence  to  the  larger  circle;  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines 
in  figure  26.  From  station  1  to  station  24  the  distance  is  313 
feet,  making  the  entire  circuit,  by  this  system  of  short  chords, 
2,543  ^«*-  Measured  exactly  on  the  circle,  with  allowance  for 
curvature,  this  figure  would  have  been  shghtly  larger.  Tt  is  only 
thirty  feet  in  excess  of  the  circumference  of  a  true  circle  with  a 
diameter  of  800  feet ;  which  goes  to  show  that  Squier  and  Davis 
merely  ran  a  line  around  the  embankment,  called  the  work  a 
"perfect  circle,"  and  ma<le  the  diameter  800  feet  for  even  figures. 
In  a  "perfect  circle"  of  this  size,  each  reading  of  the  compass  at 


The  oclagon  measures  95*)  feet,  the  circle  1,050  feet  in  diaincter; 
the  fonner  is  noi  strictly  regulnr,  although  its  alternate  angles  arc  coin- 
ddent  and  its  sides  equal,  but  the  circle  is  a  perfect  one.  "  The  walls  of 
the  octagon  are  very  bold:  and  where  they  have  been  least  subjected  to 
culttvalion,  are  now  between  eleven  and  twelve  feet  in  height,  by  about 
fifty  feet  base.  The  wall  of  the  circle  is  much  less,  nowhere  measuring 
over  four  or  five  feet  in  altitude.  •  *  •  About  half  a  mile  to  the  southward. 
and  connected  with  this  work  by  lines  of  embankmeni,  much  reduced  but 
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is  correctly  shown.  TIic  irregularity  at  the  southern  comer  is 
due  to  a  depression  which  would  interfere  with  easy  approach. 
The  opposite  sides  and  angles  are  tolerably  regiilar.  One  diameter 
is  i,oo8  feet,  the  other  1,005  ^^t  '•  ^^^  included  area  is  20.6  acres. 
It  is  possible  Squicr  and  Davis  measured  entirely  within  the  walls ; 
but  in  the  adjoining  circle  their  figures  plainly  refer  lo  the  top 

of  the  embankment. 

The  circular  enclosure  is  almost  geometrical  in  its  accuracy ; 
a  radius  of  526  feet  will  describe  a  circle  which  will  nowhere  miss 
the  middle  line  of  the  embankment  more  than  six  feet. 

WORKS  AT  CillLLICOTlIE. 

Figure  29  (S.  &  D.,  57,  plate  XXI,  No.  3)  shows  a  group 
which  was  located  just  east  of  the  corporate  limits  of  Chillicothe. 
Owing  to  the  encroachments  of  the  city,  it  has  entirely  disap- 
peared. It  is  not  likely  that  either  the  square  or  the  circle  was 
ever  complete,  as  indicated,  though  such  may  have  been  the  case. 
A  few  floods  would  suffice  to  throw  down  so  much  of  the  terrace 
as  would  have  afforded  room  to  extend  the  work  on  the  dotted 
lines.  Large  sums  are  now  expended  annually  in  these  valleys  for 
levees,  piling,  etc.,  to  prevent  damage  from  freshets.  In  spite 
of  such  precautions  the  swollen  streams  sometimes  work  great 
destruction.    The  case  must  have  been  the  same  in  early  times. 

WORK  AT  FRANKFORT. 

Figure  30  (S.  &  D.,  57,  plate  XXI,  No.  4)  represents  a 
work  on  the  site  of  Frankfort.  Very  little  of  it  is  now  to  be 
found.  Tlie  creek  still  washes  against  the  slope  al>ove  which 
the  circle  terminates,  so  it  may  once  have  been  unbroken. 


THE  HOPETOWN  WORKS. 

The  Hopctown  works,  as  platted  by  Squier  and  Davis,  are 
presented  in  figure  31  (S.  &  D..  51,  plate  XVII.) 

"  They  consist  of  a  rectangle,  with  an  a(lachc<]  circle,  the  latter  ex- 
tending into  Ihe  former,  instead  of  being  connected  with  it  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  rectangle  measures  nine  hundred  and  fifty  by  nine  hundred 
feet,  and  the  circle  is  ten  hundred  and  fifty  fevt  in  diameter.  •  •  • 
Tlte  chord  of  thai  part  of  the  circle  interior  to  the  rectangle  is  five  hundred 
and  thirty  feeL  *  *  *  The  walls  of  the  rectangular  works  arc  composed 
of  a  clayey  loam,  twelve  feet  high  by  fifty  feet  base.    •    •    •    The  wall 
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of  the  great  circle  *  •  •  althotigli  much  reduced  of  lale  years  by  the 
plough,  is  stitl  about  five  feet  in  average  height.  *  *  *  It  is  huilt  of 
clay,  which  differs  strikingly  in  respect  of  color  from  the  surrounding 
soil.  *  ♦  ♦  In  tlie  bank  of  the  table  land  ♦  *  *  arc  several  ex- 
cavations, dj  d,  d,  from  which  large  quantities  of  the  earlb  have  been 
taken.  thoii(;h  iimcli  less,  apijarcutly.  Iliaii  enters  into  the  composition 
of  the  embankments,  From  the  height  and  solidity  of  the  walls,  it  might 
be  inferred  that  this  was  a  work  of  defence.  But  its  position,  in  respect 
to  the  third  terrace  which  comnnanda  it.  strongly  opposes  ibat  conclusion. 
Still,  tliis  objection  would  not  be  insuperable,  could  we  suppose  that  the 
walls  were  palisaded."  —  S.  &  D.,  &1. 

As  usual,  there  are  various  errors  in  these  measuremenU. 
Compare  the  plan  and  figures  just  given,  with  those  of  a  careful 
survey  made  for  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  Tlie  square  is  cor- 
rectly shown  in  figure  32  (B.  E.,  12,  472,  plate  XXXV),  and 
the  circle  in  figure  ^;^  (same,  XXXVl).  Instead  of  being  con- 
nected by  parallel  lines  as  is  usual  in  this  class  of  enclosures,  the 
two  arc  coincident  for  a  considerable  distance,  the  circle  forming 
most  of  the  nonli  side  of  the  square.  It  will  he  observed  that 
in  the  so-called  "  square  "  no  side  is  straight.  Among  the  thir- 
teen angles,  not  including  the  broken  part  of  the  circle  at  the 
north,  there  is  not  one  within  three  degrees  of  a  right  angle. 
Measuring  in  straight  lines  between  the  intersections  forming  the 
comers  of  the  "square,"  the  lengths  of  the  sides  are  957,  791,  962, 
and  825  feet. 

The  circle  was  surveyed  by  100-foot  diords  on  the  middle 
line  of  the  embankment:  the  aiiglcs  varied  from  159  degrees  20 
minutes,  to  178  degrees  4  minutes;  only  two  were  identical  (172 
degrees  12  minutes),  and  these  were  four  stations  apart.  The 
polygon  thus  described  had  thirty  sides  of  100  feet  each  and 
one  side  of  98  feet.  In  a  regular  polygon  having  31  sides  each 
measuring  100  feet,  or  only  two  feet  greater  altogether  than  the 
one  in  question,  each  interior  angle  is  very  nearly  168  degrees 
23  mmutes  13  seconds.  The  east  and  west  diameter  is  1.018 
feel ;  that  north  and  south  960  feel.  The  included  area  is  a 
little  less  than  18  acres,  or  about  the  same  as  that  of  a  regular 
circle  with  llic  mean  diameter  of  ySg  feel.  The  circle,  at  least, 
could  not  be  defensive,  as  it  reaches  slightly  up  on  the  slope  of 
the  upper  terrace  which  is  between  30  and  40  feet  higher.  Con- 
sequently an  enemy  could  easily  have  thrown  arrows  or  even 
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In  the  "  Portfolio."  Vol.  TI.  No.  5,  November.  1809.  op- 
posite page  419.  there  is  a  cut  of  the  Hopetown  works.  The 
parallel  walls  are  represented  as  being  connected  with  the  circle 
on  each  side  of  a  grateway  in  a  line  with  the  west  side  of  the 
square.  At  the  other  end,  tlie  walls  are  similarly  connected 
with  another  circle,  about  the  size  of  that  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  square.     The  smaller  circle  has  no  other  opening  than 
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Figun  13  — Tbe  "Ctrclc"  nt  Hopetown, 

that  leading  out  between  the  parallels.  This  small  circle  had 
evidently  been  destroyed  by  the  river  between  1809  and  1845; 
for  tlie  survey  of  Squier  and  Davis,  about  the  latter  time,  rep- 
resents the  walls  as  terminating  at  the  brink  of  a  low  terrace- 
bank.  This  is  another  evidence  that  "  encroachment "  does  not 
guarantee  "  antiquity." 


Figure  S4. 


WORK  AT  CEDAH  BANKS. 

The  "  Cedar  Banks  "  work,  four  miles  north  of  Chillicothe, 
is  shown  in  figure  34  (S.  &  D.,  52,  plate  XVIIT). 

"The  walls  of  this  work  are  about  six  feet  high  by  forty  feet  base; 
the  ditch  five  feet  deep  by  forty  wide.    The  ditch  upon  the  longer  or 
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eastern  side  is  formed,  for  two-thirds  of  its  IcT^tb,  by  a  'runway'  or 

•w.itcr-course.  It  is  here  from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep.  The  wall  upon  this 
«id<  is  fourteen  hundred  feel  long.  The  northern  and  souOicrn  walls 
are  each  ten  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  placed  at  right  angles 
1o  the  first  •  •  •  Covering  the  northern  gate-way,  and  two  hundred 
■feet  interior  to  it,  is  an  elevated  square,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long 
■by  one  hundred  and  fifty  broad,  and  four  feet  high.  It  is  ascended  from 
Uie  ends  by  graded  ways,  thirty  feet  broad,  and  in  all  respects  resembles 
the  truncated  pyramids  or  'elevated  squares'  of  the  Marietta  works."  — 
S.  &  D..  5J. 

"  it  has  been  siiReested  chat  the  gully  or  '  wash '  towards  the  river 
was  originally  a  graded  way  to  tlie  water,  and  that  its  present  irregularity 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  rains  and  storms  of  centuries."  —  S.  &  D.,  64. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  plate  that  when  this  work  was  con- 
structed, the  river  flowed  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  on  which  it 
stands.  At  present  there  is  a  low,  overflow  bottom  inter\'en- 
ing.  covered  by  quick-growing  trees  of  no  great  size,  whereas 
there  lately  stood  on  the  embankment  a  white  oak  nearly  five 
feet  in  diameter.  The  supposed  "  graded  way  "  is  only  a  natural 
ravine;  it  no  doubt  formed  a  passage-way  when  the  enclosure 
was  inhabited,  but  it  is  now  more  difficult  to  ascend  than  the 
Steep  bank  to  either  side.  When  the  river  flowed  at  the  foot 
of  the  bank,  the  face  presented  an  exposure  of  clean  gravel 
■which  was  inaccessible.  For  this  reason  there  was  no  necessity 
for  a  wall  along  the  west  side. 

As  no  recent  survey  has  been  made,  the  angles  at  the  comers 
-and  the  length  of  the  sides  can  not  be  stated.  There  is  an  interval 
of  25  or  30  feet  between  the  end  of  the  north  wall  and  the  brink 
•of  the  terrace.  The  end  of  the  south  wall  has  been  worn  away, 
but  to  what  extent  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The  river 
may  have  encroached  on  it,  or  the  surface  drainage  through 
the  ditch  at  its  foot  may  have  undermined  it  by  washing  away 
the  soil  and  loose  gravel  on  which  it  is  built.  TIic  river  is  now 
much  farther  away  than  represented  in  Squier  and  Davis's  cut. 
Along  the  eastern  side  the  natural  slope  is  toward  the  north; 
but  the  ravine  called  *'  Dry  Run  "'  is  subsequent  in  its  origin 
to  the  earthwork.  The  ditcli  on  the  north  side  having  no  outlet 
towards  the  river,  its  waters  united  with  those  of  the  east  ditcIi 
and  cut  a  passage  through  the  low  ground  to  Prairie  Run  a  few 
rods  to  the  north.  More  earth  seems  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  east  ditch  than  from  the  others — probably  to  construct  the 
mound.     The  latter  has  been  cultivated  until  its  outline  is  no 
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longer  traceable.  TIic  main  walls  were  intact  until  within  a  few 
years ;  but  they  are  now  cultivated  and  their  symmetry  will  sooa 
be  destroyed. 

The  rectangular  enclosure  east  of  the  square  is  870  feet 
long  and  70  feet  broad.  It  has  been  compared  to  the  Cherokee 
"  chuiig-kec  yards  '*,  but  it  is  not  level ;  the  northern  end  is  several 
feet  lower  than  the  soutliern,  and  the  slope  of  the  space  withia 
is  not  uniform. 

The  topography  afjout  the  square  mound  south  of  the  enclos- 
ure is  incorrectly  represented  in  the  plan  of  Squier  and  Davis. 

They  say 

"The  headland  upon  which  [it]  13  situated  seems  Eo  have  been  ar- 
lificiatiy  smoothed  and  rounded."  —  S.  &  D..  53. 

But  the  point  on  which  it  stands  is  of  natural  formation^ 
no  more  smooth  and  rounded  than  many  others  along  the  ter- 
races ;  neither  docs  it  extend  so  far  tmtwardly  as  to  reach  the 
lower  terrace,  as  they  represent  it,  being  tenuinated  by  ravines 
-on  either  side. 

"mound  city". 

Tlie  "  Mound  City  "  of  Squier  and  Davis,  within  whose  wall* 
they  mack-  their  famous  find  of  pipes,  is  shown  in  figure  35  (S.  & 
D..  54,  plate  XIX). 

"  In  ouUine  it  is  nearly  a  square,  with  rounded  angles,  and  consist! 
of  a  simple  embankment,  between  three  and  lour  fcei  high  unaccompanied 
by  a  ditch.  •  •  •  There  are  no  less  than  twenly-foHr  [iijcjundsj  within 
its  walls,  AH  of  these  •  *  •  have  been  excavated.  an<!  t!jc  principal' 
ones  found  to  contain  altars  and  other  remains,  which  put  it  beyond 
fliiestion  that  they  wer-?  plart".  of  sacrifice  nr  of  •iiiprrslitious  nrisin.  ■  •  • 
We  are  certainly  well  warranted  in  classing  this  as  «  tacred  work."  "To 
the  soulh  is  another  work  of  somcwhnt  simitar  outline,  hut  of  larger  size. 
*  •  Uutike  (he  works  obviously  of  sacred  oriKin,  which,  if  tliey  possess. 
a  ditch  at  all,  have  il  interior  lo  the  w.^ll,  this  has  an  outer  fosse;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  would  seem  to  favor  the  suggest  inn  of  a  defensive 
origin.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  a  mound  very  nearly  if  not  exactly  In. 
its  centre,  which  was  clearly  a  place  of  sacrifn-c."  —  S.  &  D.,  64. 

Although  the  text  says  there  are  24  mounds,  only  23  are 
shown  in  the  engraving;  while  on  page  144  the  authors  say  there 
are  26.  So  far  from  being  of  "  similar  outline  ",  a  glance  will 
show  that  the  work  to  the  sotith  approaches  more  nearly  to  the 
outline  of  some  worlds  denominated  hy  them  "perfect  circles"^ 
than  it  does  to  the  shape  of  the  *'  square  ". 


The  group  shown  in  figure  36  (S.  &  D.,  63,  plate  XXIII, 
^o.  1),  known  as  "  Dunlap's  Works"  and 
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"  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scioio  river,  six  mil«s  aliovft 
Chillicothe.  •  •  is  rhomboidal  in  figure,  with  an  avenue  eleven  hundred 
and  thirty  feel  long  extending  to  the  south-cast,  and  also  a  short  avenue, 
leading  from  a  gateway  to  the  north,  connecting  with  a  small  circle."  — 
S.  &  D..  03. 

There  arc  a  number  of  mounds  within  a  mile  of  ihia  group. 
It  is  very  clear  that  the  bmlders  of  the  work  liarl  no  wish  to- 
construct  either  a  "  perfect  circle "  or  an  "  accurate  square " ; 
for  there  is  abundant  room  to  make  a  figure  of  any  form  desired, 
on  a  much  larger  scale  than  the  one  found  here. 

THE  BLACKWATER  GROUP.  < 

The  "  Black  water  Group"  shown  in  figure  37  (S.  &  D... 
6t,  No.  2) 

"is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scioto  river,  eight  miles  above- 
Chillicothe.  It  is  especially  remarkable  for  its  singular  parallels,  A  and  B 
of  the  plan.  Each  of  these  is  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by  sixty 
broad,  ineasiiring  from  center  to  center  of  the  embankments.  •  *  The- 
ground  emliraced  in  the  semi-circular  works  C  and  D  is  reduced  several 
feet  below  (he  level  of  the  plain  on  which  they  are  located."—  S.  &  D..  63. 


JUNCTION  GROUP. 

The  system  represented  in  figure  38  fS.  &  D.,  61,  Plate 
XXIT,  No,  1)  is  for  some  reason  calletl  "Junction  Group"  by 
Squier  and  Davis. 

It  is  situated  on  Paint  Creek,  two  miles  soulh-weat  of  Chillicothe. 
Each  enclosure  "consists  of  a  wall  three  feet  high,  with  an  interior  ditch." 
"That  they  were  not  designed  for  defensive  purpo.ses  is  obvious,  and  that 
the)-  were  devoted  to  religious  rites  is  more  than  probable.  They  may  have 
answered  a  double  purpose,  and  may  have  been  used  for  the  celebration  of 
games,  of  which  we  can  have  no  definite  conception.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  enclosure  A,  as  also  B  and  C,  were  occvipied  hy  stntc- 
lures,  temples  perhaps,  which  in  the  lapse  of  time  have  disappeared.  Sim- 
ilar groups  arc  frequent, —  indeed,  small  circles,  resembling  those  here 
represented,  constitute,  in  the  Scioto  valley,  by  far  the  most  numerous 
class  of  remains.  They  seldom  occur  singEy,  but  generally  in  connection 
with  several  others  of  the  same  description,  and  accompanied  by  one  or 
more  mounds;  sometimes  they  are  connected  with  long  parallel  lines  of 
embankments."  —  S.  &  D.,  91. 
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CLAKK  S    WORKS,   OR  THE   HOPEWELL  GROUP. 

Figure  39  (S.  &  D.,  26.  Plate  X)  is  the  -'Clark's  Work" 
of  Squier  and  Davis,  which  is  now  better  known  as  the  "  Hope- 
well Group,"  from  the  name  of  the  present  owner.  An  abridg- 
ment of  the  description  by  Squier  and  Davis  follows: 

"  It  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  3  work  of  defense,  and  is 
accordingly  classified  as  such,  ahhough  differing  in  position  and  some 
other  rcapecls  from  Ihc  entrenched  hills.  The  ntinur  wnrks  which  it  en- 
closes, or  which  arc  in  combination  wilb  it,  are  manifestly  of  a  different 
character,  probably  rrli^ous  in  their  design,  and  would  .seem  to  point 
to  the  conclusion,  that  this  was  a  fortified  town,  rather  than  a  defensive 
work  of  last  resort.  Its  genera]  form  is  tlial  of  a  parallelogram,  twenty- 
eight  hundred  feet  hy  eighteen  linndrcd,  with  niie  of  its  corners  somewhat 
rounded.  On  the  sfde  next  the  creek,  it  is  bounded  by  a  wall  four  feet 
high,  running  along  the  very  edge  of  the  terrace  bank,  and  conforming  to 
its  irregularities;  tliese  however  are  very  slight.  Its  remaining  sides  arc 
bounded  by  a  wall  and  exterior  ditch ;  the  wall  is  six  feet  high  by  thirly- 
five  feet  base,  and  the  ditch  of  corresponding  dimcrtsions.  The  lines 
ascend  liie  declivity  of  the  table  land  back  of  llic  terrace,  and  extend 
along  its  brow,  dipping  into  the  ravines  and  rising  over  the  ridges  into 
which  it  has  been  cut  by  llie  action  of  water.  Wherever  the  ravines  are 
of  any  constd^ralilc  depth,  the  wall  has  beet  washed  away:  but  in  all 
cases  leaving  evidences  that  it  once  extended  uninterruptedly  through. 
The  bank  of  the  terrace  is  thirty,  that  of  the  table  land  fifty  feet  in  height 
The  area  thus  enclosed  is  one  hundrc<l  and  eleven  acres.  To  the  riglii  of 
the  principal  work,  and  connecting  with  it  by  a  gateway  at  its  center,  is 
a  smaller  work  of  sixteen  acres  area.  It  is  a  perfect  square;  its  sides 
measuring  respectively  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  walls  of  the 
snuller  work  arc  much  lighter  than  thoste  of  the  large  one,  and  have  no 
attendant  ditch.  Within  the  area  of  the  great  work  arc  two  small  ones; 
one  of  them  is  a  perfect  circle,  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  diameter, 
bounded  by  a  single  slight  wall,  with  a  gateway  opening  to  the  west;  the 
other  is  a  semi-circular  enclosure,  two  thousand  feet  in  circumference, 
bounded  by  a  slight  circumvallation  and  ditch.  Within  this  are  seven 
mounds;  three  of  which  are  joined  together,  forming  a  continuous  ele- 
vation thirly  feel  high  by  hve  hundred  feet  long,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  broad  at  the  base.  Nearly  all  the  mounds  examined  were 
plices  of  sacrifice,  containing  altars.  Where  the  defences  descend  from 
the  table  lands  to  the  left,  is  a  gully  or  torrent-lwd,  which  was  turned  by 
the  builders  from  its  natural  course  (towards  x)  into  the  ditch.  The 
slight  wall  along  the  terrace  bank  is  composed  chiefly  of  smooth,  waicr- 
worn  stones,  taken  from  the  creek  and  cemented  together  hy  tough,  clayey 
earth.  The  wall  of  the  square  is  wholly  of  clay,  and  its  outlines  may  be 
easily  traced  by  the  eye,  from  a  distance,  from  its  color.  It  appears,  as 
do  the  embankments  of  many  other  works,  to  have  been  slightly  burned. 
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the  terrace  —  tlie  facilities  afforded  for  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  as 
well  as  tlie  large  area  enclosed,  with  its  mysicrious  circles  and  sacred 
mounds  ^o'/  go  to  sustain  the  conclusion,  tliat  thi&  was  a  fortified  town 
or  city  of  itic  ancient  people.  The  emliankmcnts  measure  together  nearly 
three  tnilt's  iu  Iciigili ;  and  a  careful  computation  shows  that,  including 
mnimds.  not  le^s  llinn  three  niilliona  cubic  feet  of  earth  were  used  in  their 
composition." — S.  &  D.,  26,  el  seq. 

Very  little  is  left  of  the  wall  along  the  edge  of  the  terrace 
toward  the  creek;  enough,  however,  to  show  that,  like  all  the 
other  walls,  it  is  coniiwscd  of  material  similar  lo  that  on  which 
it  rests.  The  stream  is  now  ftiUy  a  fourth  of  a  mile  away,  ami 
flows  on  shale.  The  terrace  bank,  at  whose  foot  it  probably 
flowed  when  this  enclosure  was  inhabited,  is  composed  of  the 
glacial  drift  common  on  all  streams;  instead  of  being  ''thirty 
feet  high,"  it  is  not  more  than  fifteen.  It  would  have  been  no 
great  task  to  carrj-  the  material  of  the  wall  from  its  slope. 

The  "  clay  "  of  the  other  [)orlions  of  the  embankment  is  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  in  the  fields  around.  The  darker  earth, 
due  to  decay  of  vegetation,  washes  off  of  the  upper  part  of  eleva- 
tions, and  accumulates  around  their  base;  the  difference  in  color 
is  sometimes  quite  pronotmced,  and  so  has  led  to  the  supposition 
tliat  material  for  the  earthworks  came  from  some  other  locality. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  late  day  either  to  verify  or  contradict 
their  calculation  of  the  amount  of  earth  heaped  up. 


WORKS   OPPOSITE   BOtniNEVILl-E. 

In  Figure  40  (S.  &  D.,  57,  Plate  XXI,  No.  1)  is  seen  the 
work  on  the  Baum  farm  opposite  Boumcville.  The  "hills"'  to 
the  right  are  comiwsed  of  gravel  and  sand  of  glacial  origin 
probably  marking  the  limit  here  of  the  ice-sheet.  A  bold  spring 
rising  in  them  sends  a  perennial  stream  toward  the  junction  of 
the  square  and  the  larger  circle.  This  and  stirface  drainage 
Iiavf  carried  down  sufficient  of  the  loose  material  from  above  to 
obliterate  all  traces  of  the  wall  and  excavated  areas  at  this  point. 

The  square  in  this  group  is  nearly  exact ;  the  greatest  varia- 
tion, at  any  corner,  from  a  right  angle  is  only  47 ';  the  difference 
between  the  longest  at^d  the  shortest  side  is  twelve  feet. 

WORKS   NEAR    BAINBR1D0E, 

One  of  the  largest  works  in  the  Scioto  valley  is  that  shown 
in  Figure  41  (S.  &  D.,  57.  Plate  XXI.  No.  2).     It  is  in  Paint 
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creek  bottoms  about  three  miles  east  of  Bainbridge.  Much  of 
the  line  of  embankment  is  very  heavy.  According  to  Sqiiicr  and 
Davis,  the  elliptical  mound  is  "  two  hundred  ami  forty  feet  long 
by  one  hundred  and  sixty  broad,  and  thirty  feet  in  height."  The 
last  measure  is  greatly  exaggerated;  the  mound  is  not  more  than 
twenty  feet  high,  and  being  still  covered  with  Ihe  original  timber, 
it  cannot  have  appreciably  lowered  since  their  time.  They  aJso 
say  that  "  several  very  large  and  beautiful  mounds,  composed 
entirely  of  clay,  occur  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  distant."  These 
mounds  are  of  the  ordinary  earth  around  them ;  one,  in  fact,  ir 
mostly  sand  and  is  nmch  worn  by  the  weather.  The  usual  mea- 
sure of  "  ten  hundred  and  eighty  feet  *'  is  given  as  the  length 
of  each  side  of  the  square :  the  south  wall  of  this  is  now  destroyed, 
but  a  measure  of  i,o8o  feet  from  the  ends  of  the  north  wall,  along 
the  east  and  west  sides,  will  tenninale  in  the  thoroughfare  which, 
according  to  their  illustration  {Plate  XXT,  No.  2),  cuts  across  the 
square. 

WORKS   AT   CIRCLEVILLE. 

One  group  of  the  larger  enclosures  was  situated  north  of 
Ross  county. 

There  was  formerly  a  square  connected  by  parallel  lines 
with  a  circular  enclosure,  on  the  site  of  Grcleville;  the  town 
takes  its  name  from  having  made  its  beginning  within  the  latter. 
This  enclosure  was  peculiar  in  con.sisting  of  two  concentric 
embankments,  with  a  ditch  between  them;  the  only  case  of  the 
kind  in  the  Scioto  valley.  All  these  works  are  now  entirely 
destroyed.  Before  they  were  defaced,  two  quite  opposite  views 
were  hel<l  as  t<i  their  purpose. 

"  Tlic  square  has  such  a  numWr  of  gateways,  as  seem  intctidcd  to 
facilitate  the  enlnincc  of  those  who  would  attack  it.  .^nd  both  it  and  the 
circle  were  ccmiplctely  commanded  by  the  mound,  rendering  it  an  easier 
matter  to  take,  than  defend  it."  —  Harrison,  2:i5. 

"  The  round  fort  was  picketed  in,  if  we  are  to  iudge  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  gruund  on  and  abont  the  walls,  Half  way  up  the  outside  of  the 
inner  wall,  is  a  place  distinctly  to  be  seen,  where  a  row  of  pickets  once 
stood,  and  where  it  was  placed  when  this  work  of  defence  was  originally 
erected." — Atwatcr.  146. 

A  zealous  advocate  nf  the  recent  origin  of  mounds,  lias  inter- 
preted this  statement  to  mean  that  Atwater  saw  the  pickets  in 
position.  But  it  is  clear  that  he  refers  only  to  a  break,  or  step,  in 
the  slope. 
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On  review,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  larger  square  and  cir- 
cular works  in  combination,  ordinarily  termed  "  sacred  enclos- 
ures,'* on  which  have  been  buiU  up  such  thrilling  stories  of  a 
"  high  culture,"  with  all  its  attendant  elements  of  "advanced 
knowledge,"  "  central  government,"  "  ruling  priesthood."  "  ten- 
ters of  modern  population,"  etc..  etc.,  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
in  prehistoric  times,  are  just  eleven  in  number ;  the  Marietta  group 
having  no  circle.  Seven  of  these  are  on  farming  land,  at  least 
tliree  miles  from  the  nearest  village  of  a  thousand  inhabitants. 
Two  of  them  are  at  the  little  towns  of  Frankfort  and  Circleville. 
The  remaining  two  are  at  Newark  and  Chillicothe.  neither  of 
which  can  claim  to  be  much  of  a  "  city."  The  works  which  do 
occur  at  or  near  larger  jilaccs  are  not  of  the  same  character  as 
the  enclosures  in  question.  The  identity  of  measurements,  the 
uniformity  of  curves,  the  exactness  of  angles,  do  not  exist.  With 
this  removal  of  the  founilation  U[)on  which  the  imixising  edifice 
is  reared,  the  whole  fabric  of  a  "lost  empire  "  comes  to  earth, 
and  instead  of  a  *'  civilization  "  we  sec  only  a  stage  of  barbarism. 


REMAINS  IN  THE  VALLEYS  OF  THE  MIAMIS. 

Although  the  remains  in  the  two  Miami  valleys  are  quite 
different  in  character  from  those  characteristic  of  the  Scioto. 
and  are  less  numerous,  they  possess  as  groat  interest  for  the 
archaeologist.  The  largest  mound  and  the  largest  lowland  en- 
closure in  Ohio  are  below  Dayton. 

That  some  portions  of  this  part  of  the  State  supported  a 
considerable  population  is  apparent  from  the  number  of  remains 
shown  rn  Figure  42  (S.  &  D..  Plate  HE,  I*an  2).  which  gives  a 
view  of  "  Six  miles  of  the  Great  Miami  vallej'."  There  are  other 
localities  where  as  many  earthworks  can  be  found  in  the  same 
space. 

THE  TURNER   GROUr. 

The  most  remarkable  structure  iu  this  part  of  the  Stat^  is 
that  on  the  Little  Miami  river,  between  Milford  and  Newtown, 
now  known  as  the  "  Turner  Group."  One  portion  of  the  work^ 
unique  so  far  as  known,  is  thus  described. 

"  On  a  detached  ridge,  composed  of  limestone  gravel,  covered  with  a 
day  lo-im.  is  a  low  wall  nearlv  in  the  form  of  a  circle.  The  average 
diameter  of  the  circle  is  four  hunilre<l  and  seventy  feet.  Outside  of  the 
circular  figure,  there  is  a  space  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  wide,  on  the 
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oaiural  surface  of  the  groimd.  On  the  two  opposite  sides  of  dw  cirde 
where  it  occupies  the  height  of  the  ridge,  is  an  external  ditch,  enclosing 
about  half  the  6g^rc  h  is  from  »vcnt)-  to  crghiy-fivc  feet  broad  at  the 
top.  and  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  deep.  On  the  cast  is  an  embank- 
ment or  grade  extending  by  a  gradnal  slope,  from  the  enclosure  A  to  the 
plain.  It  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  wide  where  it  joins  A,  and 
has.  at  the  edges,   raised  side-walls  like  those  nude  for  pavements  in 
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Figure    Ul 

cities  with  a  drain  or  gutter  inside.  The  space  between  the  &ideways  is 
rounded  like  a  turnpike,  as  represented  in  the  section  de.  Its  length  is 
six  hundred  fccL  It  reaches  to  the  next  terrace,  twenty-five  feet  lower. 
There  arc  some  examples  of  grade<l  ways  among  the  ancient  works  of 
Ohio,  but  none  rt-s^'mhling  this."  —  Whittlesey.  Works,  9.  condensed. 

Putnam  describes  this  as 

"  A  hill  through  which  two  ditches.  30  feet  deep  liad  I»een  cut. 
separating  llie  hill  into  three  parts.  On  the  hill  is  a  circle  5.10  feci  m 
di.imeter.    surrounding   two    mounds.     Tlie    earth    from    the   ditchcv   was 
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used  to  make  the  graded  way  £rom  the  top  of  tlic  liill  to  the  level  land 
below.  This  graded  way  connects  with  an  cmUanknicnt  of  earth  16i>0 
feet  in  diameter.  At  the  foot  of  the  graded  way  is  a  small  circle  enclos- 
ing a  burial  mound.  South  of  this  was  the  great  group  of  altar  mounds, 
around  each  of  which  was  a  wall  of  stones,  four  feet  high,  built  below 
the  surrounding  le\'el  of  the  field."  —  Putnam  XX,  554. 

Professor  Putnam  is  at  fault  regarding  the  depth  of  the 
ditches.  The  knoll  (or  "  hill  "  as  he  calls  itj  is  less  than  thirty 
feet  higher  than  the  surrounding  level,  atid  the  ditches  nowhere 
reacli  more  than  half  the  ilepth,  except  near  one  end ;  some  of  the 
lowering  here  may  be  due  to  erosion. 

In  tliis  region  there  are  three  distinct  terraces.  The  upper- 
most is  represented  hy  a  few  scattered  knolls,  most  of  it  having 
been  removed  while  the  Little  Miajni  was  scouring  out  a  channel 
There  is  an  isolated  remnant  near  the  river,  having  an  elevation 
over  the  next  lower  terrace  of  nearly  thirty  feet;  and  it  is  from 
this  that  the  graded  way  descends.  The  latter  is  coinposed  of 
gravel  and  earth.  The  lower  jwrtion,  as  exposed  by  a  railway  cut. 
is  plainly  of  natural  origin;  the  upper  part,  however,  is  of  soil 
of  a  different  character  from  the  material  beneath.  The  slope 
along  its  top  from  one  terrace  to  the  other,  is  gradual  but  not 
uniform;  while  the  natural  slope  of  the  banks  to  either  side  of 
it  is  quite  abrupt,  such  as  would  be  left  by  a  stream  flowing  at  its 
foot.  Tliere  is  only  a  thin  deposit  of  soil  on  the  highest  terrace; 
the  circle  and  included  mounds  are  of  much  coarser  material 
which,  it  is  clear,  came  from  the  deep  ditches  at  either  side. 
There  is  a  much  greater  thickness  of  soil  on  most  of  the  lower 
terrace,  a  ravine  near  by  showing  several  feet  of  silt  free  from 
gravel.  If  the  graded  way  is  built  up  from  the  lower  plain,  the 
material  composing  it  must  liave  been  taken  in  part  from  the 
artificial  ditches,  and  in  part  from  the  terrace  on  which  it  stands; 
for  while  nmch  gravel  is  found  on  its  surface,  the  finer  earth 
exposed  by  the  railway  cut  is  of  different  color  from  that  found 
in  the  works  al)ove  it.  Owing  probably  to  long  cultivation  there 
is  not  now  the  slightest  trace  of  sidewalls  along  the  cmbaiik- 
ment  as  described  by  Whittlesey  and  shown  by  the  model  in  the 
Cincinnati  Art  Museum ;  nor  does  it  seem  possible  that  the  amount 
of  earth  now  above  the  surface  level  could  be  so  disposed  as  to 
give  the  form  of  the  model.  Tlic  great  change  which  can  be 
wrought  in  such  loose  material  in  a  few  years  by  farming  opera- 
tions and  by  heavy  rains  upon  freshly  plowed  ground,  render  it 
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unsafe,  however,  to  advance  any  definite  opinion  in  regard  to 
this. 

The  position  and  slope  of  the  graded  way  or  spur  are  such 
as  to  indicate  that  it  is  artificial ;  while  its  magnitude,  so  far  be- 
yond any  imaginable  utility,  would  lead  to  the  beHef  timi  it  must 
be  natural.  The  proliability  is  that  a  projecting  point  was  left 
by  a  loop  in  the  stream  which  once  flowed  under  this  bank;  and 
that  the  Mound  Builders  seeing  in  this  feature  something  which 
they  could  turn  to  advantage,  modified  its  form  in  some  measure 
by  their  own  labor.  What  purpose  or  object  they  may  have  had  in 
so  doing  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  question  of  its  origin 
can  be  settled  only  by  a  careful  examination  of  trenches  cut  across 
it,  to  ascertain  whether  the  interior  shows  any  evidence  of  surface 
material  at  a  level  below  that  reached  by  the  plow. 

AT  CINCINNATI. 

Dr.  Drake  thus  enumerates  the  ancient  works  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cincinnati,  lie  falls  into  the  same  error  as  Harrison,  in  con- 
sidering the  various  "  inequalities  of  surface  "  artificial  when  they 
are  plainly  natural. 

"  The  remains  on  the  site  of  Cincinnati,  are  an  ellipse  800  by  600  feet, 
the  bank  not  over  ihrc«  feci  high ;  what  seems  to  l>*  ihe  segment  of  a  very 
large  circle,  though  it  can  he  traced  only  three  blocks;  a  circle  sixty  feet 
in  diameter ;  two  low  parallels  connected  at  the  ends :  an  excavation  12 
feel  deep  and  fifly  feet  across;  two  other  shapeless  and  insulated  eleva* 
tions,  more  than  six  feet  in  height,  which,  it  seems  proliahle  arc  artificial ; 
and  four  mound;;,  the  largest  al>oui  Xi  feet  high  Wfore  being  disturbed. 
In  additkin.  the  &ite  of  our  town  exhibits  many  other  inequalities  of  sur- 
face, which  are  no  doubt  artificial ;  but  they  are  too  mucli  reduced,  and 
their  configuration  is  loo  obscure,  to  admit  of  their  being  described.  The 
plains  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  have  not  a  single  vestige  of  this 
kind.  The  mound  at  Third  and  Main  Streets  was  about  eight  feet  high, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  long',  and  sixty  broad.  In  it  were  found  plummets 
of  jasper,  rock  crystal,  granite  and  other  stones;  puiley-Jike  objects  of 
cannci  coal  and  argillaceous  earth;  incised  bones:  mica:  galena:  cop(»er 
plates;  large  marine  (.hcUs  cut  in  such  manner  as  to  *<erve  for  domestic 
titensils:  spool-shaped  copper  objects:  and  the  remains  of  not  more  than 
20  or  30  skeleiona."  —  Dr.  Drake,  199,  condensed. 

OTHER   WORKS  IN  THE   MIAMI  VALLEYS. 

The  complicated  structure  shown  in  figure  43  (S.  &  D.,  94 
plate  XXXIV.  No.  i).  is  one  mile  cast  of  Milford,  in  Clermont 
county;  that  in  figure  44  (same,  No.  2B),  is  about  twenty  miles 
farther  east, —  S.  &  D.,  94. 
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The  divcrgfing  lines  of  the  first,  on  the  hill,  and  the  "  grid- 
iron "  interior  arrangement  of  the  otlier,  induce  some  skepticism 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  drawings,  Thomas  makes  the  following 
conimtnt  on  them: — 

"  Some  of  the  singular  works  described  and  figured  tn  Ancient 
Monuments  and  clsewli€re  are  to  a  large  extern  imaginary.  Oi  these 
we  may  name  Nos,  1  and  'i,  PI.  XXXIV  of  that  worlc.  The  wing  to  No. 
1  is  not  only  imaginar>',  but.  according  to  the  Bureau  agent  who  visited 
the  locality,  was  made  impussible  by  ihc  topography." —  B.  £.  Vi,  566. 

On  a  level  terrace  ftve  miles  north  of  Hamilton  a  double  wall  encloses 
with  the  terrace  bank,  nn  irreBiilar  bpace  of  about  'Ih  acres.     The  inner 
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wall  IS  about  three  feet  high,  the  outer  four.  Tbey  .ire  parallel  and  only 
a  few  feet  apan.  An  exterior  ditch  from  five  to  six  feet  and  35  feet  wide, 
probably  furnished  earth  for  both  embankments. —  S.  &  D.,   29. 

The  work  shown  in  figure  45  (S.  &  D.,  35,  plate  XIII,  No.  2)^ 

"is  situated  near  the  village  of  Coleraine,  Hamilton  County.  Ohio, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Great  Miami  river,  and  encloses  an  area  of 
ntnety'tive  acres.     The  walls  have  an  average  height  of  nine  feet,  and 

have  an  exterior  dilch  of  proportionate  dimensions.  •  ♦  •  The  up- 
heaved gravel  upon  the  exterior  side  of  the  wall,  wherever  it  is  under 
cultivation,  supports  dwarfed  and  sickly  maize;  while  on  (he  inner  side 
the  grain  is  luxuriant."  —  S.  &  D. ,  35. 

The  explanation  given  in  regard  to  the  great  thickness  of 
gravel  on  the  outer  side  of  the  wall  also  accounts  for  the  "clay 
embankments"  sometimes  found.    Where  there  is  a  substratum  of 
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clay,  into  which  the  ditch  reaches,  that  material  will  form  the  top 
of  the  n*all ;  and  when  the  ditch  becomes  panially  filled,  so  that  the 
clay  in  it  is  no  longer  visible,  there  is  straig^htway  an  arpfiiment 
that  "  these  walls  are  composed  of  earth  whicli  must  have  been 
carried  a  long;  distance,  as  there  is  none  like  it  to  be  seen  in  tliti 
vicinity."  fCompare  the  concluding  sentence  of  Ihe  next  para- 
graph.) 

Six  miles  below  Dayton,  on  the  east  bank  of  tlie  Miami,  were 
a  square  and  iwo  circles,  differing  in  plan  from  those  of  the  Scioto 
valley  in  being  placed  at  severail  hundred  feet  from  each  other.  Not 
one  of  ibem  was  ever  carried  to  completion,  one  side  of  (he  square 
Wing  only  half-finished,  while  a  large  arc  was  lacking  in  each  circle. 
According  to  the  surveyor's  figures ,  the  square  would  have  enclosed 
thirty-one  acres;  the  smaller  circle  had  a  diameter  of  875  feel,  the 
larger  of  IS50  feet.  "The  embankments  are  now  between  five  and 
ax  feet  high,  and  have  a  base  fifty  feet  wide.  They  are  composed 
of  tough  yellow  clay,  which  is  found  to  be  superimposed  on  the  loam. 
of  the  original  level.  It  must  have  been  brought  from  a  distance,  as 
there  are  no  excavations  perceptible  in  the  vicinity.  —  S.  &  D.,  82. 

This  work  is  shown  in  figure  46  (S.  &  D.,  82,  plate  XXIX), 
It  is  evident  frtim  the  plan  that,  with  the  river  where  it  ruiw  is, 
the  larger  figure  could  never  have  been  made  a  "perfect  circle." 
If  the  uncompleted  portion  had  been  carried  on  with  the  same 
curvature,  it  would  have  reached  the  river  some  distance  below 
the  point  of  beginning;  in  which  case  it  would  no  doubt  have 
been  adduced  as  another  example  of  a  work  "partially  destroyed 
by  the  encroachment  of  a  stream,  which  fact  is  a  proof  of  its 
extreme  antiquity."  'I'he  "encroachment"  could  readily  enough 
occur;  but  on  the  outside  of  a  curve  it  may  go  on  rapidly  and 
be  a  matter  of  a  quite  recent  period. 

With  a  single  exception  no  recent  surveys  have  been  made 
which  can  serve  as  a  check  to  the  areas  of  works  along  (he  Great 
Miami,  as  given  in  "Ancient  Monuments."  The  exception,  how- 
ever, proves  that  the  evil  fate  which  led  to  suc!i  egregious  mis- 
takes in  the  Scioto  valley  pursued  the  early  surveyors  farther 
west.  In  the  first  volume  issued  by  the  present  Ohio  Archa^o- 
k>gical  and  Historical  Society,  on  page  266,  Frofrasor  McFarland 
presents 

"a  correct  plan  of  the  earthwork  described  by  McBride  in  Squier 
and  Davis,  Plate  XI,  No.  2,  and  by  McLean  in  his  'Mounit 
Builders.'  "  McBridc's  plat  "  gives  the  area  as  '  2fi  acres ' ;  the  text 
says  '  20  acres.'    A  careful  survey  made  under  my  personal  supervision. 
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gives  eight  acres.  •  •  ♦  Only  the  wildest  kind  of  giiess  work  could 
haw  produced  a  plat  so  far  out  of  llic  way  in  respect  to  size,  shape  and 
position."  •  «  •  EviCn  so  late  as  1840,  the  stream  Bowed  in  that  part 
marked  '  old  channel.'  •  •  •  The  terrace  mentioned  by  Mr.  McBride 
is  nothing  but  landslides."  —  McFarland,  2G6-7. 

The  same  investigation  that  corrected  the  mistake  as  to  area 
of  tliis  enclosure,  revealed  the  purpose  of  its  creation.  This  one, 
at  least,  was  a  stockaded  village. 

"A  plowman  said  that  when  the  field  is  fresh  plowed  theeye  can 
easily  trace  out  the  center  of  the  wall  by  a  streak  of  dark  earth.  Acting 
on  this  hint  we  caused  six  or  eight  trenches  to  be  cut  directly  across  the 
wall,  down  to  the  general  level  of  the  earth.  Looking  into  these  cross- 
sections  the  most  careless  e>-e  could  not  fail  to  delect  immediately  the 
position  of  the  dark  hand.  This  was  about  one  foot  wide  and  wa.s  filled 
with  earth  of  a  darker  hue.  The  spade  cut  through  small  pebbles  of 
limestone  which  had  been  changed  to  Ume.  and  thus  the  part  of  the 
cross-section  occupied  by  the  band  was  speckled  with  whife  spots.  We 
also  found  pieces  of  charcoal  too  deep  down  to  have  been  put  there  by 
accident." 

"It  is  evident  that  a  row  of  pickets,  or  palisade,  had  be*n  destroyed 
by  fire,  as  there  is  no  other  way  to  account  for  the  burned  pebbles. 
charcoal,  and  tolerably  uniform  width  of  the  black  streak  wherever  a 
cross-ctit  was  made.  The  narrow  trench  or  cavity  left  by  such  burning. 
tKing  hardened  on  the  exposed  faces  by  the  heat,  would  remain  open 
till  a  considerable  ainoimt  of  leaves  or  trash  would  accumutatc  in  it, 
before  caving  in  from  the  lop.  Fresh  earth,  thus  covcrmg  the  marks  of 
6re  and  decay,  would  protect  such  traces  from  alteration  until  it  was 
reniovt^d  by  cultivation  or  denudation :  so  that  if  similar  evidence  is 
sought  in  other  embankments,  we  must  look  for  it  at  or  near  the  natural 
surface  of  the  ground."  —  McFarland,  2fJ8,  condensed. 

If  such  use  of  palisades  was  customary  amnnjj  the  Mound 
Builders,  it  is  probable  that  many  works  wliich  seem  incomplete. 
as  along  steep  banks  or  the- edges  of  streams,  had  the  missing 
parts  thus  supplied. 


A  square  enclosure  in  Franklin  county.  located  near  Worth- 
ington,  is  presented  in  figure  47  (S.  &  D.,  PI.  XXIX).  The  cut 
sufficiently  explain.s  its  position  relative  to  the  streams  and  the 
general  topography. 

The  circle  next  represented,  figure  48  (S.  &  D.,  85,  plate 
XXX  No.  3,)  is  a  mile  east  of  Bournevillc,  on  a  high  terrace. 
The  authors  say  of  it:  — 
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"  The  small  work  here  figured,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.  *  *  *  It  consists  of  a  wall  of  earth,  eight  or  ten  feet 
in  height,  with  a  broad  and  shallow  exterior  ditch.  In  figure  it  is  ellip- 
tical, with  a  transverse  diameter  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  and  a 
conjugate  diameter  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet.  It  has  a  gateway 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide,  leading  into  it  from  the  southwest. 
It  opens  upon  a  small  spur  of  the  terrace,  which  has  been  artificially 
rounded  and  graded,  so  as  to  make  a  regular  and  easy  descent  to  the 
lower  level.  *  *  *  The  proprietor  esteems  the  soil  much  richer  within 
the  enclosure  than  upon  the  adjacent  plain.  We  are  unprepared  to  ascribe 
any  other  than  a  religious  origin  to  this  structure."  —  S.  &  D,,  85. 

The  "regular  and  easy  descent"  is  entirely  natural,  due 
partly  to  the  manner  in  which  the  material  (glacial  drift)  was 
deposited,  and  partly  to  subsequent  erosion.  There  is  a  bold 
spring  midway  of  the  slope  on  this  descent.  As  in  so  many 
other  cases  where  these  works  are  concerned,  the  favorable  con- 
tours determined  the  location  of  the  village ;  the  Mound  Builders 
would  not  choose  a  place  difficult  of  access  and  then  waste  a 
vast  amount  of  labor  in  altering  the  topography  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, when  there  were  scores  of  places  that  offered  every  induce- 
ment for  settlement  without  demanding  any  such  exertion. 


CHAPTER  VI 


SMALLER  ENCLOSURES  AND  WORKS  OF  IRREGULAR 
CONSTRUCTION. 

Minor  Geometrical  Bnciosures.  Con^ned  Mainly  io  Southern  Half  of 
thf  State.  Probably  U'oth  vf  yHlages.  The  Smallest,  Possibly 
Foundations  for  Houses.  Irregular  Works.  Mostly  in  Northern 
Pari  of  the  Stale  and  in  Miami  i'alleys.  Evidently  for  Defensive 
Purposes.    Similar  iVorks  Common  in  Other  Stales. 

BESIDES  the  larger  gconiftrical  works  above  described, 
tliere  may  be  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  souihern  half 
of  ihc  State  small,  tolerably  reg^ular,  circular,  square,  or 
elliptical  enclosures.  They  occur  associated  with  all  the  jjrcat 
low  land  earthworks;  in  connection  with  groups  of  mounds; 
or  standing  singly,  miles  from  any  other  alioriginal  structure, 
sometimes  on  the  highest  summits.  The  interior  usually  mea- 
sures from  150  to  250  feet  across;  the  walls  in  sonic  cases 
are  scarcely  traceable,  in  others  from  five  to  six  feet  high 
with  a  base  of  ten  times  the  height.  There  is  but  one  entrance 
way;  on  the  east  side  in  most,  sometimes  on  the  north  or 
south,  ver>'  seldom  on  the  west.  Only  the  heavier  embank- 
ments are  accompanied  by  ditches;  and  while  in  the  larger  enclo- 
sures "ditches,  when  they  exist,  are  nearly  always  interior  to  cir- 
cles or  exterior  to  squares."  (S.  &  D.,  8),  in  the  case  of  these  the 
ditch,  when  there  is  one.  is  inside  the  wall,  regardless  of  the  out- 
line. Occasionally  a  mound  stands  on  the  sj>ace  enclosed,  some- 
limes  quite  small,  again  taking  up  nearly  the  whole  area  within  the 
ditch.  .\  few  of  these  mounds  have  been  excavated,  and  skele- 
tons found  in  tlieni.  Rarely,  a  circular  bank  surrounds  a  square 
interior,  the  ditch  varj'ing  in  width  to  accomodate  itself  to  both, 
as  at  the  large  group  in  Pike  county,  shown  in  figures  21  and  22. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  them,  as  suggested  by  Morgan  for 
the  larger  squares,  served  as  the  foundation  for  houses  whose 
openings  faced  the  inner  court.  If  such  was  their  purpose,  the 
utility  of  the  ditch  is  not  apparent.    The  central  mound  would 
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certainly  exclude  a  nuinlicr  from  this  categor}',  unless  it  was 
erected  after  the  building  was  intentionally  abandoned  or  de- 
stroyed. 

"  Lest  these  comparatively  little  works  fret'erring  to  those  which 
are  from  150  to  250  feet  in  diameter!  should  appear  insignificant,  from 
the  small  scale  on  whicii  they  are  presented,  it  may  Im!  well  enough  to 
remark,  that  the  circle  formed  by  the  stones  composing  the  great  temple 
of  Stoncheiige  is  but  litlle  more  than  one  litmdred  feet  in  diameter,  and 
tliat  most  of  the  circular  earth  and  stone  structures  of  tne  Briii>l»  island* 
are  considerably  less  in  size  than  thoic  here  presented. "  —  S.  &  D.,  93 


In  fijjiire  49  ( B.  E.  12,  450.  figure  309),  is  represented  a 
fair  example  of  tlic  smaller  enclosures  of  ihc  State.  This  g^roup 
is  situated  near  Dublin  in  Krankliii  cotuity.  liach  coiisist>i  of  a 
ditch  within  an  embankment.  The  passage  ways  arc  lit  the  nat- 
tiral  level,  holh  wall  and  fosse  coming  to  an  end  at  their  margin. 
Measuring  on  the  middle  line  of  the  etnbaiikmeni  in  each  case, 
the  diameter  of  number  I  is  120  feet ;  of  number  3,  ifia  feet.  The 
sides  of  number  2,  to  the  points  where  tlicy  would  intersect  if 
produced,  are  287,  212,  262  and  220  feet.  The  wall  of  number  t 
is  about  ten  feet  broad  and  (wo  feet  high,  the  ditch  fifteen  feet 
wide  and  two  feet  deep.  In  immber  2.  the  wall  is  from  25  to  35 
feet  wide  and  quite  uniformly  alnjut  three  feet  high;  the  ditch  is 
20  feet  in  width,  except  on  the  west  side,  where  it  is  ten  feet  wider; 
its  depth  varies  from  two  to  four  feet.  The  embaiiknicnl  of 
number  3  is  18  feel  across  and  two  feet  higli ;  the  ditch  22  feet 
wide  and  three  feet  deep.  All  measures  begin  at  the  level  of  the 
natural  surface.  Resides  the  two  mounfls  in  numlwr  2,  there  are 
many  flat  stones  which  are  said  to  have  formed  graves  containing 
very  large  skeletons. 

The  group  in  figure  50  (S,  &  D.,  63.  plate  XXIIT.  No.  2) 
is  four  miles  north  of  Athens,  on  a  plain  of  about  1.000  acres,. 
elevated  sixty  to  seventy  feet  above  the  Hocking  River,  which 
flows  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  cast  of  the  works.  The  largest 
circle.  A,  encloses  a  level  space  130  feet  in  diameter;  the  wall  is 
seven  feet  high  and  the  ditch  six  feet  deep.  Of  course  the 
authors  ascribe  a  "religious  origin"  to  the  group.  —  S.  &  D..  6^. 

In  figure  51  (Sm.  Rep..  1884,  p.  37).  from  a  map  prepared 
by  C.  T.  Wiltheiss,  the  remains  of  Miami  County  are  shown. 

Major  Long  gives  an  extended  description  of  the  earth- 
works and  other  remains  about  Piqua. 
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"About  haU  a  mile  to  ihe  south  of  the  town  at  Ptqua.  there  is 
an  old  Indian  cemetery ;  upon  |tiie  exposed  strata  of  limestone]  rocks  it 
appears  that  the  corpses  were  placed  and  thai  they  were  covered  with 
slabs  of  stotie."  E%-en  at  that  early  day,  "most  of  these  mounds  had 
been  broken  open." — Long,  Si.  Peters,  50,  ei  seq. 

Circular  embankments  of  still  smaller  size  are  numerous  and 
wide-spread.    For  example,  at  the  High  Banks  works, 

"  A  number  of  small  circles  occur  about  a  hundred  rods  distant 
from  the  octagon,  in  the  forest  land  to  the  southeast.  They  measure 
nearly  6fty  feet  in  diameter,  and  ihc  M'alls  arc  about  two  feet  in  height. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  they  are  the  remains  of  structures  of  some 
kind,  and  also  ihal  they  were  the  bases  of  unfinished  mounds.  There  arc 
no  indications  of  entrances  or  passageways,  a  circumstance  which  favors 
the  latter  hypothesis.  Similar  •■mall  circles  occur  within  or  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  several  other  large  works."  —  S.  &  D.,  60. 

It  is  probable,  as  pointed  out  by  Morgan,  that  walls  of  this 
character  mark  tlie  sites  of  council  houses  or  communal  dwell- 
ings. In  periods  of  wet  weather  some  measures  must  be 
adopted  to  prevent  the  surface  water  from  finding  its  way  to 
the  interior;  and  in  winter  (he  base  of  the  building  would  need 
additional  protection  against  the  iiigrcss  of  cold  air.  Both  these 
requirements  could  be  met  either  by  making  a  ridge  of  earth 
along  the  line  of  posts  forming  the  frame  of  a  wooden  structure, 
and  extending  downward  over  it  the  bark  or  other  material 
with  which  the  walls  were  covered;  or  by  piling  earth  against 
tlie  base  on  the  outside  as  is  now  done  by  many  inhabitants  of 
cold  countries. 

Such  embankments  as  these  would  also  result  from  the  decay 
of  walls  plastered  with  mud. 

WORKS  OF  IRREGULAR  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  more  elaborate  earth-works,  having  I>een  so  often 
described  and  figured,  are  somewhat  familiar  to  the  public ; 
equally  deserving  of  study,  though  not  so  impressive,  are  others 
to  whicli  less  attention  has  been  paid. 

These  vary  in  design  from  a  straight  wall  to  a  combination 
of  rudely  elliptical  or  nearly  circular  enclosures,  with  accompa- 
nying wing  walls  or  .supplementary  structures  covering  many 
acres.  Apparently  their  general  purpose  was  for  protection  to 
settlements  around  them  or  to  villages  within  them.     In  some. 
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cases,  the  point  of  a  high  hill  with  precipitous  sides,  or  a  penin- 
sula in  a  level  boltom,  is  cut  off  from  the  adjacent  country  by 
an  earthen  or  stone  wall,  straight,  curved,  or  broken,  as  may 
be  most  suitable;  again,  as  large  a  level  area  as  may  be  desired 
is  enclosed  by  a  crooked  embankment,  whose  ends  abut  upon  a 
cliff  or  stream ;  or  where  thest  plans  are  not  feasible,  the  entire 
space  required  is  often  artificially  enclosed.  All  these  methods 
may  be  combined  in  one  scries.  Generally,  but  not  always,  a 
deep  ditch  accompanies  the  wall ;  it  may  be  on  either  llie  inner 
or  the  outer  side.  It  is  probable  that  the  earth  in  a  majority  of 
these  structures  supported  palisades. 

In  Ohio,  remains  of  this  sort  are  most  numerous  in  the 
valleys  of  the  two  Miamis  and  in  two  or  three  tiers  of  counties 
south  of  Lake  Eric,  though  they  are  not  uncommon  in  other  parts 
of  the  State.  Many  of  them  closely  resemble  enclosures  and 
defensive  works  in  other  states,  known  lu  have  been  built  or 
occupied  in  the  historic  period.  In  a  few,  transverse  cuttings 
have  shown  marks  along  the  center  line  due.  beyond  question, 
to  the  decay  or  burning  of  posts  that  stood  in  them. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  form  under  consideration  is 
situated  in  Greene  county,  a  few  miles  from  Xenia.  At  some 
former  lime  Massie's  creek,  after  eroding  a  deep,  sinuous  channel, 
at)andoncd  its  course  and  formed  a  cut-off.  On  the  detached 
area  thus  separated  from  the  level  land  the  aborigines  con- 
structed the  work  shown  in  figure  52  (S.  &  D..  plate  XIl.  N*o.  3). 
The  north,  east,  and  south  sides  of  the  island,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  terminate  in  abrupt  cliffs  which  needed  no  protection. 
The  sloping  surface  toward  the  west  was  guarded  I)y  a  double 
line  of  ditch  and  embankment,  carried  entirely  across,  but 
interrupted  by  several  gateways. 

Typical  of  this  class,  also,  are  the  works  at  Norwalk.  pre- 
sented in  figure  53  (S.  &  D.,  plate  XV,  No.  i).  The  method 
of  dosing  the  entrance  in  the  ellipse,  the  manner  in  which  the 
•end  of  the  hill  is  guarded  against  forays,  the  dependence  upon 
the  stream  and  its  banks  for  security  in  other  directions,  and  the 
partially  excavated  ditch  within  the  ellipse,  show  the  principal 
features  In  all  groups  of  this  character.  All  the  lines  of  embank- 
ment were  low,  none  more  tlian  three  feel  high  before  being 
•cleared. 
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feet.  Tlie  embankment,  which  Is  wholly  without  gate  or  saUy-port,  is 
1243  feet  around  Near  by  is  a  rock  one  face  of  which,  mea-sunng 
33  by  21  feet,  is  nearly  covered  by  incised  figures  and  characters.  Another 
tuscribed  rock,  miidi  smaller,  is  on  the  north  aide  of  the  island.  Several 
small  mounds  or  burial  heaps  are  on  the  western  and  ^oiiTliem  parts  of  the 
island."  —  Schoulcrafi,  History,   II.  86  et  si'q.    panriensed. 

"Within  tilt  oM  fori  described  [above)  large  numbers  of  hntnan 
bones  arc  turned  up  by  the  plow.  Under  the  Indian  occupancy  this  island 
roust  have  been  populous,  for  there  are  in  many  places  partially  obliterated 
works  of  prehistoric  date.  The  islands  and  the  shores  of  the  west  end 
of  Lake  Erie  arc  the  best  of  fisliing  grotinds  where  botli  savage  and 
civilized  man  can  procure  an  excellent  living  with  little  labor." — \Vliil- 
tlesey,  Kelly's.  3C. 


There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the 
relation  between  these  works  and  the  larger  enclosures.  But 
there  has  been  no  discussion  as  to  iheir  purpo,se ;  il  is  agreed  by 
all  that  they  arc  Hcfcnsivc  in  their  nature.  At  first  Squier  and 
Davis  were  inclined  to  attribute  the  two  classes  of  work  to  the 
same  people. 

"The  traces  of  ancient  fortifications  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  in 
Penn.iylvania,  may.  it  is  believed,  he  referred  with  entire  safety  to  the 
Eamc  hands  with  those  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  It  will  be  seen  that  they 
have  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  northern  Ohio,  both  in  position  and 
slniciure."  — S.  &  D..  44. 

Short  adopted  this  view  and  attempted  to  explain  the  causes 
leading^  to  so  g^eat  a  change  in  conformation. 

"The  Indian  has  no  more  knowledge  of  who  cunstrticled  the  fort- 
likc  enclosures  of  Wcstem  New  York,  and  common  upon  the  rivers  dis- 
charging themselves  in  Lakes  Eric  and  Ontario  from  the  South,  than  of 
the  builders  of  the  mounds  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  •  *  •  It  is 
probable  that  these  defences  belong  to  the  last  period  of  the  Mound- 
builders'  residence  on  the  lakes,  and  were  erected  whai  the  more  war- 
like peoples  of  the  North  who  drove  them  from  their  cities  first  made 
their  appearance."  —  Short,  28. 

Foster  unconsciously  came  near  arriving  at  the  probable 
truth  of  the  matter  while  trying  to  prove  something  else. 

"The  Mound-lMjilders,  if  their  enemy  were  like  the  modern  Indians, 
had  only  to  Kuard  against  sudden  attack.^,  and  a  row  of  pickets,  without 
reference  tn  whether  the  trench  were  inside  or  outside,  would  be  rfTectual. 
*  •  *  These  r^niallj  enclosures  are  the  most  conspicuous  .nlong  what 
may  be  called  the  frontier  of  the  Allcghcnic«i,  and  disappear  altngetlter 
BS    we    enter    the    Immediate    valley    of    the    Mississippi.     ♦    •    ♦     TWs 
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would  sccro  to  imply  that  there  was  another  race,  occupying  the  moun- 
tain region  to  the  east,  •  •  *  — a  race  of  Highlanders,  essentially 
different  in  habits —  •  •  •  y,ho  from  time  to  time,  made  predatory 
excursions  into  the  Mound-builders'  counio'.  and  succeeded  at  last  in 
extirpating  the  inhabitanis.  On  the  west,  it  may  he  inferred,  the  country 
was  secure  against  such  irruptions."  —  Foster,  176. 

In  "  Ancient  Monuments  "  arc  figured  many  works  in  South 
Carolina,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky.  Indiana,  Tennsyl- 
vanta,  and  \ew  York,  which  have  a  decided  resemblance  to  the 
more  irregular  enclosures  of  Ohio.  This  fact,  however,  can 
have  no  other  significance  than  that  their  builders  working  under 
analogous  conditions  and  circumstances,  with  tlic  same  kind  of 
material,  constructed  works  essentially  similar  in  character.  It 
cannot  l)c  made  to  mean  anything  more  than  that  they  were  the 
same  kind  of  people — not  that  they  were  the  same  tribes,  or 
€ven  allied  to  one  another. 

"  AM  primitive  defences,  being  deigned  to  reMst  common  modes  of 
attack,  are  esaentially  the  same  in  their  principles,  and  si-Idom  differ  much 
in  their  details  "  — Sqiiier.  N.  Y..  Si. 

"  In  all  the  works  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state  described  by 
Colonel  Whittlesey,  the  walls  are  low  and  the  ditches  shallow;  none 
of  them  having  a  total  slope  from  embankment  tup  to  bottom  of  ditch 
of  more  than  eight  ftct  at  any  puiut.  and  must  uf  thciii  having  a  measure 
considerably  less  than  this.  In  mo^l  uf  them  the  soil  on  the  enclosed 
area  is  noticeably  more  fertile  tha;^i]  that  in  ihc  vicinity  out::idc :  indicat- 
ing a  village-site,  prolobly  in  not  very  remutc  times.  '  Nothing  can  be 
more  plain,  than  tliat  most  of  the  remains  in  northern  Ohio,  particularly 
those  on  the  Cuyahoga  river,  are  military  works.  It  is  very  safe  to 
presume  that  palisades  were  planted  un  them.  Of  the  works  bordering 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Eric,  through  the  State  of  Ohio,  there  are  none 
but  may  have  been  intended  for  defense ;  although  in  some  of  them  the 
design  is  not  perfectly  manifest.  They  form  a  line  from  Conncaut  to 
Tuledo.  at  a  distance  of  frum  three  to  five  miles  from  the  lake:  and  all 
stand  upon  or  near  the  principal  rivers.  They  arc  so  different  from 
the  large  enclo.-iures  in  the  interior  of  the  State  that  1  am  disposed  to 
regard  them,  not  only  as  designed  for  other  purposes,  but  as  the  work 
of  another  and  probably  later  people.  By  whatc\*er  people  these  works 
were  built,  they  were  much  engaged  in  offensive  or  defensive  wars.  At 
the  south,  on  the  other  hand,  agriculture  and  religion  seem  to  have 
cliiefly  occupied  the  attention  of  the  anciem  people.  Upon  the  assump- 
tion that  two  distinct  nation.s  ocaipicd  the  State. —  that  Ihc  northern  were 
warlike,  and  the  southern  agricultural  and  peaceful  in  their  habits, — 
may  we  not  suppose  that  the  latter  were  overcome  by  their  northern 
neighbors,  who  built  the  military  works  to  be  observed  upon  the  Ohio 
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and  its  tributaries,  while  the  more  regular  structures  are  the  renuins  oC 
the  conquered  people?'"  —  S.  &  D.,  -ll.  condensed. 

The  authors,  unwilling  to  relinquish  their  prejudice  in  favor 
of  a  single  race,  make  this  comment  upon  Whittlesey's  contri- 
bution : — 

"  Tlie  difTerences  between  the  northern  and  southern  earthworks, 
pointed  our  by  Mr.  Whittlesey,  arc  not  greater  than  would  naturally  be 
exhibited  between  the  structures  of  a  sparse  frontier  population,  and 
those  erected  by  more  central  and  dense  communities.  *  •  •  The  race 
by  whom  these  works  were  erected,  possessed  |a)  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  defense  •  *  •  much  superior  to  that  known  to  have  been 
possessed  by  the  hunter  tribes  of  North  America  previous  to  the  dis- 
covery by  Columbus,  or  indeed  subsequent  to  that  event."  —  S.  &  D.,  42. 

The  best  general  description  of  remains  of  this  character  is 
furnished  by  Read : 

"  The  ma^l  of  tlicsc  works  arc  conhncd  to  the  \'allcys  of  the  streams 
where  there  in  land  specialty  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  maize.  •  *  * 
They  are  much  mure  abundant  in  the  nurthcm  and  Mjuthcm  tlian  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  State,  a  fact  which  might  be  easily  explained  from 
the  small  extent  of  the  alluvial  valley  un  the  tabic  land.  Stiil  there  is 
a  marked  difference  in  the  character  uf  those  in  the  nurthcm  and  southern 
regions.  The  former  have  inure  the  appearance  of  defence  works,  both 
in  I  heir  location  and  mode  of  construction.  They  ordinarily  occupy 
elevated  spur.s,  projecting  from  the  table  land  into  the  valleys,  over- 
looking extensive  alluvial  plains  —  often  where  erosion  has  left  these 
spurs  with  a  narrow  connection  with  ihe  table  land,  and  a  wider  expanse 
of  surface  on  the  part  projecting  into  the  valley.  In  such  cases  the 
works  consist  of  one,  two.  or  three  ditches  and  embankments  across  the 
neck,  plainly  intended  to  protect  the  spur  against  aggression  from  the 
table  land.  The  enclosed  surface  often  shows  evidence  of  having  been 
leveled  off,  the  material  removed  so  deposited  as  to  increase  the  angle 
of  the  slope  rising  from  the  valley;  and  in  some  cases  the  location  of  an 
old  footpath  lending  from  the  summit  into  the  valley  can  be  clearly 
traced.  The  enclosed  surface  is  generally  filled  with  pit-holes  and  shows 
evidence  of  long  occupancy.  •  •  •  These  protecting  walls  and  ditches 
lake  different  shapes,  determined  by  the  form  of  the  surface  to  be  pro- 
tected. •  •  •  The  size  of  these  enclosures  seems  to  be  related  to  the 
size  of  the  arable  land  in  the  adjacent  valley,  and  hence  to  the  size 
of  the  village  communities  that  could  be  supported  by  them.  It  seems 
a  reasonable  inference  that  these  enclosures  were  strongholds,  for  pro- 
tection and  observation,  and  designed  to  meet  the  normal  wants  of 
small  communities  of  agriculturalists,  and  that  Ihey  were  not  erected 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  campaign  The  great  mimlicr  nf  them,  and 
the  small  *ize  of  each,  scattered  along  the  hhiff-;  of  a  single  stream, 
like  the  Cuyahoga,  would  tend  lo  confirm  this  conclusion.  •  •  •  In 
the  valley,  and  at  a  distance  from  these  protected  enclosures,  are  some- 
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times  sinele  mounds,  which  seem  not  to  have  been  burial  mounds, 
raised  to  such  an  elevation  merely  as  would  give  an  cxieoded  view  above 
the  lop  of  the  growing  corn.  ■  *  "  In  this  whole  northern  region 
true  burial  mounds  are  rare,  and  those  that  have  been  observed  are  of 
small  size."  —  Read,  Arch.,  HO. 

Near  the  north  line  of  Pickaway  county  two  parallel  streams  enter 
the  Scioto  some  300  feet  apart.  Across  the  peninsula  thus  formed  extend 
three  parallel  lines  of  embankment,  separated  only  by  narrow  ditches  in- 
terior to  each.  —  S.  &  D.,  3d. 

This  is  the  most  southern  point  in  central  Ohio  where  a 
work  of  this  particular  kind  has  been  recorded.  It  signifies  that 
a  party  from  the  Lake  district  cstahlishcd  themselves  here  for  a 
time;  ihoug^h  it  may  have  been  only  a  temporary  village-site  or 
a  summer's  camping-place. 

After  Squier  had  concluded  his  arclKcological  work  in  south- 
cm  Ohio,  he  extended  his  labors  to  western  New  York  and 
the  southern  border  of  Lake  Erie.  He  comes  to  the  following 
conclusions : — 

"  It  has  long  been  known  that  many  evidences  of  ancient  labor  aod 
skill  are  to  be  found  in  the  we^lern  parts  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
upon  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  and  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie  and  Ontario.  Here  we  find  a  series  of  ancicai  earth-works,  en- 
trrnched  hills,  and  occasional  mounds  or  tumuH.  It  has  all  along  been 
represented  (by  various  authors  whom  he  names)  that  some  of  the  en- 
closures were  of  regular  outlines,  truo  circles  and  ellipses  and  accurate 
squares — features  which  would  imply  a  common  (>rif;in  with  the  vast 
system  of  ancient  earth-works  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  Submitted  to  the 
test  of  actual  survey,  I  have  found  that  the  works  which  were  esteemed 
entirely  regular  were  the  very  reverse,  and  that  the  builders,  instead 
of  constructing  them  upon  geometrical  principles,  regulated  their  form 
entirely  by  Ihc  nature  of  the  ground  upon  which  they  were  built.  And 
I  may  here  mention,  that  none  nf  the  ancient  works  of  this  State,  of 
which  traces  remain  dispKiying  any  considerable  degree  of  regularity, 
can  lay  claim  to  high  antiquity.  All  of  ihem  may  be  referred,  with 
certainty,  to  the  period  succeeding  the  commencement  of  European  inter- 
course." 

"Were  tliese  works  of  the  general  large  dimensions  of  those  of 
the  Western  States,  their  numbers  would  be  a  just  ground  of  astonishment. 
They  arc.  however,  for  the  most  part,  comparatively  small,  varying 
from  one  to  four  acres  —  the  largest  not  exceeding  sixteen  acres  in 
area.  The  embaiikmenis,  too.  are  slight,  and  the  ditches  i^lialluw ;  the 
former  seldom  more  than  four  feet  in  height,  and  the  latter  of  correspond- 
ing proportions.  ♦  •  •  Most  occupy  high  and  commanding  sites  near 
the  bluff  edges  of  the  broad  terraces  by  which  the  country  rises  from 
the  level  of  the  lakes.     •     •     •     When  found  upon  lower  grounds,  it  is- 
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usually  upon  some  dry  knoll  or  liitte  IiUI.  or  wliere  banks  of  streams 
scr%*e  lo  lend  security  to  the  position.  A  few  have  leeu  found  upon 
slight  elevations  in  the  midst  of  swatiijis,  where  dense  foreMs  and  almost 
impjissahle  marslies  protected  from  discovery  and  attack.  In  nearly  all 
ca^es  they  are  placed  in  close  proximity  to  some  unfailing  supply  of 
water,  near  copious  springs  or  running  streams.  *  *  *  These  circum- 
stances, in  connection  with  others  not  lo^  unequivocal,  indicate,  with 
great  precision,  the  purpose  for  which  these  structures  were  created. 
*  ♦  •  Few  positions  susceptibL'  of  defence,  under  the  systems  practiced 
by  all  rude  people,  are  to  be  found  npon  [the  first  and  second]  terraces; 
the  builders.  cursc<iuently,  availed  themselves  of  the  numerous  headlands 
and  other  defensible  positions  which  liorder  the  supposed  ancient  shores 
of  the  lalce.  dimply  because  they  afTurdcd  Uic  most  effectual  protection 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  labor," 

"  Mi?lcd  by  statements  which  no  opportunity  was  afforded  of  verify- 
ing. I  have  elsewhere,  though  in  a  guarded  manner,  ventured  the  opinion 
that  the  ancient  remains  of  western  New  York  belonged  lo  the  sam* 
system  with  those  of  Ohio  and  the  West  generally." 

"  In  full  view  of  the  facts  before  presented,  I  am  driven  to  a  con- 
clusion little  anticipated  when  I  .started  on  my  trip  nf  exploration,  that 
the  earth-works  of  Western  New  York  were  erected  by  tl(t  Iroquois 
or  iheir  western  neighbors,  and  do  not  possess  an  antiquity  going  very 
far  back  of  the  discovery.  Their  general  ncrurrcnce  upon  a  line  parallel 
to  and  not  far  distant  from  the  lakes,  favors  the  hypothesis  that  they 
were  built  by  frontier  tribes  —  a  hypothesis  entirely  conformable  to 
aboriginal  traditions.  Here,  according  to  these  traditions,  every  foot  of 
ground  wa.'.  contesled  between  the  Iroquois  and  the  Gah-kwas  and  other 
western  triltcs :  and  here,  as  a  consequence,  where  most  exposed  to 
allack,  were  permanent  defences  most  n«:e8sar>'."  —  Squier,  N.  Y.,  2, 
19.  II,  and  m. 

The  contrary  ojiinion  to  that  expressed  by  Sqtticr,  would 
not  have  become  so  firmly  fixed,  perhaps,  hut  for  Gallatin.  His 
standing  as  a  student  of  Indiac;  laiijfuagcs  j^a^-e  to  his  words 
undue  influence  in  aboripinal  affairs  j;cncra!]y.  Consequently, 
when  lie  ridiculed  the  idea  that  earthen  walls  were  tnadc  by 
Indians,  few  were  inclined  lo  cNniht  his  Cfirreclness.  Either 
througli  a  lack  of  acquaintance  with  early  records,  or  a  lapse 
of  memory  in  regard  to  iheir  contents,  he  wrote, 

"If  considered  only  a«  fortificnlions,  ramparts  of  earth  in  a  forest 

country  >lrike  us  as  a  singular  mode  of  defense  against  savage  enemies 
and  Indian  wcipons.  All  of  the  iWten^ivc  works,  without  exception,  that 
were  used  by  the  Indians  east  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  time  they 
were  first  known  lo  us.  were  nf  a  uniform  character.  They  all  consisted 
of  wooden  palisades  strongly  secured.  IwcrcJ  of  a  moderate  size,  and  such 
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as  could  be  defended  by  the  population  of  an  Indian  village." —Gal- 
latin, 14a 

But  Gallatin  overlooked  the  fact  that  palisades  cannot  stand 
without  support;  and  this  support  usually  takes  the  fomi  of  a 
bank  of  earth  heaped  ayainst  the  foot.  Frequently,  loo,  a  ditch 
was  dug  alongside  as  an  additional  defense. 

From  Canada  and  New  F.ngland  to  ihc  Gulf  and  the  upper  Missoari, 
forlificatioii  by  mean*  of  ditclt,  cmbankincni  and  paluiade,  was  com- 
mon; and  tliis  was  continued  nnlil  within  the  present  century,  or  until 
the  final  expulsion  of  the  Indians,  in  war  among  tfiansclvcs  as  well  as 
whh  llie  whiles.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  many  of  the 
large  earth-works  in  the  Southern  States  are  The  sites  of  villages  or 
towns  occupied  in  De  Solo's  time. —  Ctrr.  Mounds,  533,  *■/  so/. 

"The  fortified  towns  of  the  Ittirous  were  all  on  the  side  exposed  to 
Iroquois  incursions.  The  fortifications  of  all  tliis  family  of  tritics  were, 
like  their  dwellings,  in  esi^enti.il  points  aWkc  A  sihi.-ition  was  chosen 
favorable  to  defence. —  the  bank  of  a  lake,  the  crown  of  a  difficull  hill, 
or  a  high  point  of  land  in  tlie  fork  of  confluent  rivers.  A  ditch,  several 
feet  deep,  was  dug  around  the  village  and  ihe  earth  thrown  up  nn  the 
inside.  (Palisades]  were  pbntcd  on  the  embankment,  in  one.  twn,  three, 
or  four  concentric  rows, —  those  of  each  row  inclining  towards  those  of 
the  otiicr  rows  until  they  inicrsecicd." — /e>uiis,  xxviii. 

"  The  Iroquois  resided  in  permanent  villages.  ♦  ♦  *  Having  run 
a  trench  several  feet  deep  around  five  or  ten  acres  of  land  and  tlirown 
np  the  ground  on  the  inside,  they  set  a  continuous  row  of  silakes  or 
palisades  in  this  bank  of  earth,  fixing  them  at  such  an  angle  that  they 
inclined  o\xr  the  trench.  Sometimes  a.  village  was  surrounded  by  a 
double  or  even  a  triple  row  of  palisades.  »  •  •  Around  it  was  llie 
village  field,  consisting,  oftenliuies.  of  several  hundred  acres  of  cultivated 
land.  *  •  *  But  •  *  *  when  their  power  had  become  conwli- 
datcd  and  must  of  tlic  adjacent  nations  bad  been  brought  under  subjection, 
the  necessity  of  stockading  their  villages  ceased,  and  with  it  the  practice." 
—  Iruciuois.  312. 

"  Indeed,  now  that  the  palisades  that  once  enclosed  the  villages 
known  lo  have  been  occupied  by  the  Iroquois  have  rotted  away,  there  is 
no  structural  difference  lo  be  seen  between  them  and  any  of  the  earth- 
works of  WeMern  New  York :  and  as  thes^e,  in  their  turn,  are  identical 
in  this  respect  with  the  hill-forts  of  the  Ohio  valley,  it  must  follow,  if 
the  Iroquois  or  their  western  neighbors  erected  the  New  York  scries  of 
these  works,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  these  same  western  neighbors, 
nr  a  people  in  the  same  stage  of  civilization,  could  not  have  built  those 
in  Ohio  and  stilt  further  lo  the  west,  due  regard  being  had  to  their  popu- 
lation and  lo  the  necessity  for  such  defenses."  —  Carr,  Mounds.  59^ 
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HTLL-TOP   ENCLOSURES. 

Effective  Defenses.  DeficUiit  U'atcr  Supply.  Large  Areas  Includedt 
Amount  of  Labor  Involved  in  ConslrHCtioH.  Possibly  \ot  Work  of 
the  Mound  Builders. 

THE  difficuUies  of  accounting  for  larpe  symmetrical  em- 
baiiknienls  in  bottom  laiids,  do  not  exist  in  the  case  of  walls 
of  similar  proportions  upon,  or  around,  the  summits  of 
hills  To  all  who  carefully  examine  their  location  it  is  evident  they 
were  made  for  defensive  structures.  Whether  composed  entirely 
of  stone,  or  of  earth,  or  of  both  comhine<i ;  whetlicr  confined  to 
a  plateau  or  extending  down  a  hillside;  whether  having  a  diich 
either  interior  or  cxlcrinr,  or  risin{*  directly  from  a  level  surface; 
—in  all.  the  method  of  construction  and  their  position  relative  to 
the  surrounding-  country,  make  it  obvious  ihey  were  intended 
as  a  place  of  refuge  in  time  of  danger  from  foes.  So  long  as 
the  defenders  could  muster  in  sufiicient  numbers  to  man  the 
walls  and  had  an  ample  store  of  provisions  and  munitions  of 
war.  these  places  would  l)e  impregnable  except  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds. 

But  provisions  means  also  water ;  and  the  most  perplexing 
question  in  the  study  of  all  these  forts,  one  tliat  has  never  l)ccn 
solved  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  is  tliat  of  water  supply.  No 
springs  exist  within  them,  as  they  are  above  drainage;  shallow 
depressions  in  some  have  been  called  reservoirs,  but  these  would 
be  very  precarious  as  they  depend  entirely  upon  rainfall  and 
are  dr>'  much  of  the  summer  and  autumn ;  it  would  be  a  tedious 
and  arduous  undertaking  to  carry  an  adequate  supply  up  these 
long  steep  bills  at  any  time,  and  with  an  active,  alert  enemy  at 
hand  would  be  impossible  of  performance.  Even  should  the  few 
ponds  l)e  cleared  out  to  a  dei>th  that  would  ensure  plenty  of 
water  the  year  round,  the  difficulty  still  presents  itself  that  most 
of  these  enclosures  have  no  depression  within  them  where  water 
would  stand  for  a  da)', 
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FORT  ANXIENT. 

Kasily  firsi  among  prcliiscork  fortifications,  is  Fort  Ancient 
in  Warren  county.  The  Little  Miami  at  Ihis  point  makes  a  sharp 
bend  from  south  to  east.  Two  ravines  head  near  each  oilier  on 
tlie  table  land  to  the  left  of  the  stream ;  one  of  these  trends  west, 
the  other  south,  intn  the  river.  The  promontory  thus  formed  has 
an  elevation  of  about  270  feet.  Around  llie  tortuous  margin  of  its 
summit  a  ditch  has  I>een  excavated  ami  the  earth  piled  on  the 
outer  side  in  a  wall  which  varies  from  three  to  twelve  feet  in 
heipht,  above  the  natural  surface.  Across  the  narrow  level  neck 
bet\veen  the  two  ravines  the  ditch  is  outside  the  wall,  and  the  lat- 
ter rises  to  an  altitude  of  nineteen  feel.  East  of  the  fort,  a 
few  rods  from  the  walls,  are  two  mounds,  about  ten  feet  high 
before  being  disturbed;  an  artificial  ditch  reached  from  each  of 
these  to  the  ravine  Ijounding  the  fort  on  the  corresponding  side. 
Beginning  at  these  mounds  a  double  line  of  embankment  extends 
eastward,  curving  around  a  small  mound  and  coming  together  at 
a  distance  of  2760  feet  from  the  starting-point. 

At  every  opening  where  the  wall  is  worn  away,  stone  may 
be  seen  cro])ptng  out  at  the  base;  whether  they  underlie  the  entire 
embankment,  or  whether  they  are  only  placed  at  the  depres- 
sions to  prevent  surface  water  from  washing  out  the  earth  is  as 
yet  unknown.  To  the  left  of  the  pike,  above  the  railway  station, 
may  be  seen  a  few  stones  piled  in  the  form  of  a  leaning  wall. 
near  the  outside  margin  of  the  emhank-ment.  They  arc  now 
covered  with  earth,  settled  down  over  them  from  the  wall. 

The  total  length  of  the  walls  of  the  fort,  not  including  any 
detached  works,  is  18712  feet;  the  longest  straight  line  that  can 
be  drawn  within  them  is  a  little  less  than  5000  feet. 

Many  thousands  of  "  Indian  relics  "  liave  been  gathered  up 
within  a  radius  of  two  miles  about  the  fort.  They  include  every 
variety  of  form  and  materia!  thai  can  withstand  exposure  to  air 
and  moisture.  At  several  places  within  the  fort  walls  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  flint  implements  were  made  in  great  quan- 
tities. 

A  feature  of  much  interest  in  connection  with  Fort  Ancient, 
is  the  stone  pavement  about  two  hundred  yards  outside  ot  the 
«astem  wall. 
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"  An  excavation  four  feet  in  width  and  ten  feet  long  was  made, 

and  one  portion  of  the  pavement  was  actually  laid  l>iire.  We  found  at 
a  depth  of  twelve  incties  a  considerable  quantity  of  fine  gravel,  which  had 
been  filled  in  between  the  stones,  :uid  which  seems  to  have  been  intended 
to  secure  evenness  of  surface.  The  ;javenic[Lt  is  laid  with  limestones,  which 
were  probably  brought  from  the  ravines  and  creek-beds  in  the  nelgli- 
borhood.  Some  of  them  arc  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  thickness, 
others  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  pavement  refits  on  the 
original  surface,  the  clay  being  fourteen  to  fifteen  inches  below  it.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  on  the  surface,  of  course,  and  the  earth  above  is 
due  to  vegetable  decay  and  the  accumulation  of  debris.  Some  of  the 
stones  give  evidence  of  having  been  subicctcd  to  the  action  of  fire,  but 
moat  of  them  show  no  trace  of  heat.  The  use  of  this  pavement  is  wholly 
conjectural.  *  •  •  Its  area,  approximately,  is  130  by  6tW  feet-  •  *  • 
The  plow  has  greatly  disturbed  in  a  number  of  places  a  few  of  these 
stones,  but  most  of  them  are  as  tlicy  were  placed  at  first.  They  seem 
to  have  been  slightly  worn  on  the  upper  side,  as  if  they  had  been  used 
for  many  years  as  an  assembly-ground."  —  Ft.  A.,  M. 

For  aJJitianal  information  concerning  this  remarkable  pro- 
duct of  prehistoric  skill  and  industry  the  reader  is  referred  to  a 
volume  entitled  "  Fort  Ancient,"  by  W.  K.  Mooreliead.  It  cm- 
bodies  the  results  of  months  of  labor  spent  in  making  surveys  and 
excavations. 

The  land  upon  which  the  fort  is  located,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  iwrlion  at  the  nortliern  end,  Is  now  the  properly  of  the 
State,  and  tn  charge  of  the  Ohio  Archxological  and  Historica! 
Society ;  so  its  preservation  is  ensured  for  centuries  to  come. 

A  correct  plan  of  the  enclosure  and  surrounding  area  is 
shown  in  Figure  59,  reduced  and  slightly  altered  from  Moore- 
head's  map. 

The  plan  by  Squier  and  Davis,  which  has  been  extensively 
copied,  conveys  an  incorrect  idea  of  the  course  of  the  walls. 
Many  of  the  sections  represented  as  regular  curves  or  tolerably 
straight  lines  have  numerous  sharp  bends  and  angles.  The  lines 
of  contour  and  the  course  of  ravines  are  quite  misleading,  as 
they  give  a  very  erroneous  impression  of  the  height  and  steep- 
ness of  the  hill-sides.  None  of  the  streams  are  shown  in  their 
proper  places,  especially  tliat  whicli  is  represented  as  flowing 
westward  along  the  southern  side,  apparently  about  half  way  up 
the  hill :  in  reality  this  flows  directly  south  across  a  narrow  strip 
of  bottom  Ian<I  into  the  river.  The  "  motnids  "  marked  on  the 
line  of  enclosure  are  only  heavier  sections  of  embankment. 
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These  authors  also  state  ihat  the  jjarallel  walls  '*  continue  for 
about  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  feet;"  which  is  less  than  half 
their  real  length. 

In  order  that  he  may  find  an  excuse  for  ascribing  a  "  reli- 
gious significance  "  to  the  work.  Peel  congratulates  himself  ujjon 
his  good  fortune 

"  in  apprehending  the  significance  of  thciic  walU  and  mounds  of  the 
lower  enclosure"  at  Fon  Ancient.  "  They  btrar  a  resemblance  to  the 
forni  of  two  massive  serpents,  which  arc  apparently  contending  with 
one  another."  —  Pect,  I,  I. 

There  is  more  to  the  same  effect. 


SPRUCE   HILL. 

Figure  60  (S.  &  D.,  11,  Plate  IV),  is  a  copy  of  the  Squier 
and  Davis  survey  of  the  fort  at  Spruce  Hill,  opposite  Boume- 
ville  in  Koss  county. 

This  work  overlooks  the  entire  region  from  the  hills  cast 
of  the  Scioto  to  the  high  land  about  Hillsboro,  as  well  as  the 
country  for  many  miles  north  and  south.  The  hill  on  which  it 
stands  is  a  King,  narrow  sjuir  proji'cting  from  the  table  land 
toward  the  south,  with  steep,  in  some  cases  almost  precipitous, 
sides.  The  wall,  composed  entirely  of  bowlders  and  cobble-stones 
resulting  from  the  disintegration  of  the  sandstone  strata  at  and 
near  the  surface,  closely  follows  the  margin  of  the  level  summit, 
a  little  below  the  top  of  the  slope  at  every  point  except  where 
the  lines  cunnecttng  the  ends  are  carried  across.  It  was  only 
from  this  direction  that  danger  need  be  apprehended  by  the 
inmates,  as  no  other  portion  of  the  enclosure  could  be  reached 
save  by  a  tedious  ascent  uf  llic  steep, hill,  over  loose  rocks  in  many 
places,  and  constantly  exposed  to  missiles  of  the  besieged. 
Although  nowhere  more  than  two  feet  in  height  now,  the  amount 
of  material  scattered  along  ihe  line  where  it  Itas  stood  is  abuntlant 
for  the  construction  of  a  barrier  sufficient  to  check  the  advance  of 
an  unorganized  or  undisciplined  foe.  The  few  breaks  or  openings 
easily  accessible  are  all  in  the  part  crossing  the  neck  of  the  spur, 
and  arc  quite  narrow,  with  the  wall  curving  inward  at  each. 
Thus,  every  entrance  couhl  be  speedily  closed  to  form  a  cul-de-sac 
where  an  cnemv,  when  he  once  got  in,  would  find  htnisejf  exposed 
to  attack  on  three  sides. 

At  the  time  of  (he  nripinal  stirvev. 
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"  where  the  wall  is  Iiesi  preserved,  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  stones 
were  bid  one  upon  the  other  so  as  to  present  vertical  faces,  much  less 
that  they  were  cemented  in  place."  —  S   &  D.    )  I. 
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Since  that  date  the  owner  of  the  land^  in  building  a  fence^ 
carried  it  for  a  few  rods  along  the  old  line.  In  order  to  save 
rails,  he  gathered  up  all  the  loose  stones  and  built  them  into  a 
wall.  This  was  told  to  nie  by  the  man  who  built  the  fence. 
This  short  stretch  of  modern  stone  wall  lias  several  times  been 
cited  &s  proof  that  the  Mound  Builders  could  erect  a  stone  wall 
that  would  remain  upright  for  an  indefinite  time.  It  has  now 
fallen. 

The  interior  of  the  fort  has  been  long  in  cultivation ;  but  the 
clearing,  except  in  a  few  spots,  reaches  only  to  the  top  of  the 
slope,  so  that  the  wall  is  still  mostly  in  the  original  forest.  It  is 
evident  that  Squier  and  Davis  followed  the  margin  of  tlie  cleared 
land  in  making  their  survey,  at  least  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
way.  and  made  the  course  of  the  wall  correspond.  Many  curves 
and  angles  which  exist  in  tlie  structure  do  not  appear  in  the 
drawing. 

"  On  the  inside  of  the  wall,  at  line  D,  there  appears  to  h-ive  been  a 
row  of  furnaces  or  smith's  shops  where  the  cinders  now  lie  many  feet  in 
depth."  —  Atwaicr,  U9. 

These  masses  of  burned  earth  and  stone  also  nccur  at  some 
other  points,  notably  on  tlie  western  side.  No  examination  has 
ever  been  made  of  them,  so  no  L-xplanaiion  can  be  ofTered. 

There  is  a  large  depression  within  the  fort  which  is  generally- 
supposed  to  be  artificial,  intended  to  form  a  reservoir  or  perma- 
nent lake.  Its  shape  and  situation  are  such  that  it  must  be  due 
to  natural  causes.     It  is  now  nearly  filled  np. 

In  the  shale  fonning  the  bed  of  Paint  creek,  at  the  foot  of 
Spruce  Hill,  are  many  concretions,  some  of  them  two  or  three 
feet  in  diameter.  Floods  and  freezing  split  and  break  these  in 
various  shapes,  thereby  giving  rise  to  stories  of  "  wells,"  "  fish 
traps."  "  hiding  places  for  treasure,"  etc.  Such  concretions  are 
common  in  many  places,  and  the  diverse  forms  they  assume, 
though  often  peculiar,  are  altogether  natural. 

This  fort  is  probably  the  largest  area  in  the  world  surrounded 
by  an  artificial  wall  made  entirely  of  stone. 


FORT    HIU„ 


Fort  Hill,  three  miles  north  of  Sinking  Springs  in  Highland 
county,  is  located  on  one  of  the  western  jK*aks  of  the  Sunfish 
Hills,  entirely  detached  by  Brush  creek  and  deep  ravines  from 
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any  other  elevated  area.  The  hill-sides  present  a  succession  of 
minor  clifTs,  shale  banks,  washouts,  and  loose  broken  rock ;  in 
only  two  or  three  places  can  a  continuous  grade  be  found  to  tlic 
summit.  At  ihc  top,  a  sandstone  ledge  crops  out,  and  the  weath- 
ered fragments  of  this  are  piled  up  into  a  rude  wall  around  the 
hill,  conforming  in  some  measure  to  ils  irregular  outline.  The 
height  of  the  wall  was  increased  by  throwing  nn  it  a  large  rjuan- 
tity  of  earth,  excavated  along  its  inner  side,  leaving  a  considerable 
ditch. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  work  is  in  a  broken  country,  with 
no  other  remam;,  except  perhaps  a  few  small,  scattered  mounds,  in  its 
■vicinity.  The  nearest  monuments  of  magnitude  arc  in  the  Paint  Creek 
valley,  sixteen  miles  distant,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  elevated 
ridges.  Lower  down,  on  Brush  Creek,  towards  itB  junction  with  the 
Ohio,  are  some  works;  but  none  of  importance  occur  within  twelve 
miles  iij  that  direction."  "  In  1846,  a.  standing  chestnut  was  21  feet  in 
circumference,  and  a  fallen  oak  1^3  fccL  The  length  of  the  v>*all  is 
£.224  feet :  its  height  usually  from  <3  tc  10,  though  in  some  places.  15 
feet ;  the  base  is  35  to  40  feet."  "  The  ditch  has  an  average  width  of 
not  far  from  fifty  feel:  and  in  many  places  is  dug  llirough  the  sandstone 
layer  upon  which  IIk:  soil  of  the  terrace  rests.  At  the  point  A  the  rock 
is  quarried  out,  U-aving  a  mural  front  twenty  feet  high."  —  S,  8c  D.,  H 
and  15. 

The  use  of  the  term  "  quarried  "  by  the  authors  has  led  to 
a  belief  that  work  was  carried  on  here  similar  to  that  employed 
in  getting  out  large  blocks  for  building.  Such  was  not  the  case. 
The  rock  at  this  point  is  not  in  heavy  layers  but  in  angular,  flat- 
tened slab.s.  thinning  out  to  an  edge  on  every  side,  and  most  of 
them  small  enough  to  be  handled  by  one  man.  It  is  but  little 
more  diflicult  to  take  ihem  from  a  bluff,  at  least  to  as  great  a 
depth  as  roots  and  frost  penetrate,  than  it  is  to  pick  them  up  in 
the  bed  of  a  creek.  No  other  tools  than  handspikes  would  be 
needed. 

The  accompanying  map,  figure  6t ,  is  reconstructed  from  those 
of  Squier  and  Davis,  and  H.  W.  Overman  of  Wavcrly.  Over- 
man's map  of  the  immediate  vicinity  is  also  given  in  Figure  62 
(O.  A.  H.,  I,  262).    An  abstract  of  his  report  is  appended. 

"Fort  Hill  is  three  miles  north  of  Sinking  Springs,  in  Highland 
county.  Ohio.  Its  elevation  is  about  five  hundred  feel  above  the  bed 
of  Brush  Creek.  It  was  constructed  by  an  excavation  of  earth  and 
stone  arotmd  (he  brink  of  the  hill,  thus  raising  a  wall,  which.  «t  (he 
present  time,  has  a  base  averaging  twenty-five  feet  and  a  height  aver- 
aging from  six  to  ten  feel.      Its  entire  length  is  8,582  feet.      It  contains 
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Fig.  63  (R.  E.  12,  No.  470,  Fig.  319).  It  stands  upon  a  hill  whicli 
is  entirely  isolated  from  the  surrounding  high  land  except  for  a 
very  narrow  ridge  which  gently  declines  for  some  distance 
toward  the  southeast,  and  then  rises  lu  the  general  level.  The 
spur  thus  cut  off  is  elevated  about  3(10  feet  atmve  the  creek  at  the 
foot  of  the  western  slope;  its  practically  level  summit  is  termi- 
nated in  nearly  every  direction  by  a  vertical  ledge  of  sandstone 
from  six  tu  ten  feet  in  height,  the  tiutcrop  nf  the  cai>-rock.  On 
the  eastern  side  this  blutf  is  absent  for  a  few  hundred  feel  and 
the  slope  is  tolerably  uniform  from  the  top  half  way  to  the  bottom. 
The  wall  of  the  fort  follows  closely  around  the  margin,  except  at 
the  line  c — d  where,  for  some  unexplainablc  reason,  it  is  carried 
along  the  steep  hillside  below.  It  varies  from  six  feet  high  at 
the  southeast  and  northwest  sides,  to  a  foot  or  even  less  along 
the  gentle  eastern  slope  where  one  would  naturally  suppose  it 
would  be  heaviest,  as  no  other  part  is  so  easily  approached. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  for  this  reason  palii>ades  were  erected, 
and  only  a  retaining  wall  of  stones  made.  Several  small  breaks 
eroded  in  the  solid  rock  foundation  intercept  the  course  of  the 
line.  It  is  carried  across  some,  around  others,  and  terminates 
at  each  side  of  the  deepest;  the  sides  being  vertical,  no  protection 
was  needed  in  the  last,  as  it  would  be  easy  to  drop  a  boulder  on 
the  head  of  an  intruder.  At  the  southeast  corner  is  a  natural 
passage-way.  formed  by  a  long  crevice  opening  out  directly  on 
the  isthmus.  The  wall  is  re-entrant  along  lioth  sides  of  this  and 
much  strengthened  at  its  outlet.  There  is  a  confused  heap  of 
stones  on  each  side  here,  which  may  have  formed  a  sort  of  bas- 
tion, breastwork,  or  other  defensive  structure.  The  entire  length 
of  the  wall,  which  is  much  more  tortuous  than  can  be  shown  on 
the  small  scale  of  the  accompanying  map.  is  0,6io  feet,  and  the 
enclosed  area  alwut  2fi  acres.  Very  few  stones  arc  to  be  seen  on 
the  surface  within  the  enclosure;  all  which  were  accessible  at  the 
time  seem  to  have  been  gathered  up  to  form  the  walls,  and  the 
mound  shown  in  the  cut.  The  latter  is  now  about  12  feet  high 
and  100  feet  in  diameter;  but  a  great  amount  of  stone  has  been 
hauled  away  from  it. 

At  several  fwints  arc  minor  oiK*nin^.  most  of  them  conveni- 
ent to  good  springs  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

Views  of  this  structure  are  shown  in  figures  64, 65, 66  and  67. 


T/w  Fort  at  Glenford. 
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FORT    MIAMI. 

The  <iefensive  earthwork  in  the  extreme  soiilluvest  angle  of 
the  State  is  commonly  known  as  l-'urt  Hill;  bul  as  iliat  title  is  due 
by  pre-emption  to  tlie  work  in  Highland  coumy,  this  should  lie 
called  Fort  Miami  frnm  its  location  on  a  high  hill  overlooking 
all  the  territory  aboiii  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  river. 

There  is  very  little  stone  in  the  wall,  it  being  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  earth  (jhtained  from  a  dilch  along'  the  bottom, 
on  the  inner  side.  The  gateways  are  comparatively  narrow  and 
few  in  number ;  from  the  situation  of  some  of  them  it  would  seem 
they  were  but  little  used :  others  are  toward  the  easiest  approaches. 
The  average  cross-section  of  the  wall  is  considerably  in  excess  of 
that  of  any  other  enclosure  in  the  State^  similarly  situated,  but  the 
area  enclosed  is  only  a  few  acres.  Iiolding  no  comparison  in  this 
respect  with  several  other  structures  whose  walls  are  mucli  lighter. 

The  gullies  draining  the  interior  through  the  walls  are  but 
little  worn  down  ;  the  deepest  is  not  inore  than  three  feet  below  the 
base  of  the  wall  on  eilher  side  although  it  {Irain.s  an  acre  or  more. 
No  estimate  of  time  can  be  made  from  such  measurement,  because 
the  wall  itself  may  have  been  cut  off  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  the  same  water  that  lowered  the  l>ottom  of  the  ravine ;  and  the 
erosion  of  the  former  may  have  been  greater  than  that  of  the 
latter. 

At  one  place  m  the  north  wall,  at  the  largest  ravine,  there  are 
some  stones  which  seem  to  have  been  piled  on  one  another  into  a 
rough  wall,  as  a  revetment.  The  ends  of  the  wall  at  this  break 
show  marks  of  burning,  but  this  may  be  due  to  brush  fires  in  clear- 
ing the  land. 

The  structure  is  excellently  adapted  to  defensive  purposes, 
but  there  must  have  t>ccn,  |Kirticular]y  on  the  north  side,  some  ad- 
ditional protective  work,  as  the  wall  there  though  ven,-  steep  on 
the  outer  side,  has  its  top  almost  on  a  level  with  the  interior  sur- 
face, exposing  its  inmates  to  easy  assault  by  any  one  who  could 
reach  the  summit. 

Two  moimds  on  a  ridge  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  eastward 
of  the  fortification  arc  about  eight  and  eleven  feet  high. 

An  api)roximately  correct  sketch  is  given  in  figure  68  (S.  & 
D..  plate  IX,  No.  2) ;  the  annual  report  of  the  Indiana  Geological 
Survey  for  1878  gives  a  map  of  the  region  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Miami,  showing  the  Former  course  of  the  river,  Fort  Miami. 
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"The  engineers  who  directed  the  execution  of  the  Miami  works, 
appear  to  have  known  the  importance  of  (lank  defenses.  And  if  their 
bastions  are  not  as  perfect,  as  to  form,  as  those  which  are  in  use  in 
modern  engineering,  their  position  as  well  as  that  of  the  long  lines  of 
curtains,  are  precisely  as  they  shoulil  be,  I  have  another  conjecture 
as  to  this  Miami  fortress.  If  the  Mound  Huildcrs  were  really  the, 
Astecks,  the  direct  course  oE  their  journey  to  Mexico,  and  the  facilities 
which  that  mode  of  retreat  would  afford,  seems  to  point  out  the  descent 
of  the  Ohio,  as  the  line  of  tliat  retreat.  It  was  here  that  a  feeble 
band  was  collected  to  make  a  last  efTort  for  the  country  of  their  birth, 
the  ashes  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  altars  of  their  gods  "  —  Harrison,  '225, 
condensed. 

FORT  AT  FOSTEK's  CROSSING. 

"A  singular  structure,  locally  known  as  the  'The  Fort.'  is  on  thft 
hill  top  opposite  the  station  of  Foster's,  in  Warren  county.  It  is  a 
circumvallation  over  half  a  mile  in  extent,  made  np  of  a  carefully  laid 
wall  of  flat  stones  along  the  outer  i'lAe  several  feel  in  height ;  behind 
these  are  loose  stones,  both  targe  and  small,  making  nearly  half  the 
structure;  and  behind  and  over  these  stones  3  mass  of  clay  burnt  to  all 
degrees  of  hardness,  in  places  forming  a  vitreous  surface  over  the  stag, 
which  resembles  that  from  a  blast  furnace.  At  every  part  of  the  work 
through  which  a  trench  was  dug  the  same  sto.-y  was  told. —  burnt  stones 
and  clay,  ashes  and  charcoal,  and  the  mass  of  stones,  faced  on  the  outer 
aide  by  a  good  stone  wall." — Putnam,  Foster's.  126,  condensed. 

This  is  an  uncompleted  defen.sive  work.  Only  a  portion  of 
the  wall  was  ever  built.  From  a  corner  at  the  top  of  the  Iiill 
nearest  the  river,  a  short  line  bears  ea.stward.  running;  somewhat 
hclow  the  bnnv  of  the  (k-ciivity :  another,  mueh  heavier,  line  fol- 
lows the  brink  of  a  ravine  which  leads  in  a  sontlierly  course  di- 
rectly away  from  the  river  and  into  a  small  creek.  Both  these 
walls  terminate  abruptly  at  points  where  there  is  no  reason  ap- 
parent why  tliey  should  not  continue.  Except  for  a  narrow 
isthmus  at  the  comer  mentioned,  the  hill  is  entirely  isolated  by 
steep  slopes  of  deep  ravines;  and  except  for  a  few  hundred  feet 
at  the  southeast,  tlicre  may  be  traced  an  unbroken  artificial  ter- 
race around  the  margin,  in  a  position  corresimnding  to  such  por- 
tion of  the  wall  as  exists.  This  tends  to  prove  that  Ibe  frround 
was  leveled  to  afford  a  base  upon  which  to  begin  structures  of 
this  character.  On  the  side  next  the  river,  beyond  the  point 
where  the  emh:inkmcnt  erases,  thtTc  are  a  few  ])laces  where  burned 
earth,  similar  to  that  in  the  walls,  may  be  found.  The  embank- 
ment is  nowhere  more  than  four  or  five  feet  high  on  the  inside; 
on  tlic  outer  side,  owin'r  to  the  necessity  for  a  steeper  slope  than 
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is  afforded  by  the  natural  surface,  it  measures  in  some  places  fully 
thirty  feet  vertically  from  bottom  to  top — not  that  the  wall  was 
made  so  high,  but  its  base  overlaps  Uie  hill-slope  to  that  extent. 
There  is  no  visible  evidence  of  a  regular  stone  wall ;  thougli  many 
stones  lie  in  confusion  on  the  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  on 
the  outer  side,  just  as  at  Fort  Ancient.  In  fact,  except  for  its 
smaller  area  and  the  immense  amount  of  humed  earth,  this  work 
was  apparently  intended  to  be  very  similar  to  the  great  fortification 
a  few  nn'les  farther  up  the  stream.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
builders  made  low  retaining  walls  of  stones;  and  these  may  still 
be  standing  where  the  earth  holds  them  in  position.  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  a  solid  wall,  such  as  has  never  been  found 
elsewhere,  was  built  here. 

There  is  a  low  irregular  mound  of  earth  on  the  narrow  isth- 
mus, just  without  the  fort. 

Owing  to  a  lack  of  definite  knowledge  of  any  but  the  super- 
ficial aspects  of  this  work,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  explain 
its  object,  the  cause  of  so  much  bumed  earth,  or  the  possible 
method  of  construction. 

FORT   Ne.^R   HAMILTON. 

The  '*  Fortified  Hill  "  in  Butler  county,  shown  in  figure  69 
(S.  &  D.,  16.  plate  VI)  is 

"on  the  west  «ide  ol  ilic  Great  Miami  River,  three  miles  below  the  town 
of  Hamilton.  •  •  •  The  hill,  the  summit  of  which  it  occupies,  is 
about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  present  bed  of  the  river,  and  is  not  far 
from  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  being  considerably  more  elevated 
than  any  other  in  the  vicinity-  It  is  surrounded  at  all  points,  except 
a  narrow  space  at  the  north,  by  deep  ravines,  prcscntlns  steep  and  almost 
inaccessible  declivities.  The  descent  toward  the  north  is  gradual ;  and 
from  that  direction  the  hill  is  easy  of  access.  *  •  •  Skirting  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  and  generally  conforming  tu  its  outline,  is  a  wall  of 
mingled  earth  and  stone,  having  an  average  height  of  five  feet  by  thirty- 
five  (cet  base.  It  has  no  accompanying  ditch;  the  earth  composing  it, 
which  is  a  stiff  clay,  having  been  for  the  most  part  taken  up  from  the 
surface,  without  leaving  any  marked  excavation.  There  arc  a  niiml>er 
of  'dug  holes,'  however,  at  various  points,  from  which  it  is  evident  a 
portion  of  the  material  was  obtained.  The  wall  is  interrupted  by  four 
gateways  or  passages,  each  twenty  feet  wide:  one  opening  to  the  north, 
one  on  the  approach  above  mentioned,  and  the  others  occurring  where 
the  spurs  of  the  hill  arc  ait  off  by  the  parapet,  and  where  the  declivity 
IS  least  abrupt.  They  are  all,  with  one  exception,  protected  by  inner 
lines  of  embankment,  of  a  most  singular  and  intricate  description.  The 
17 


excavations  ar«  uniformly  near  the  Ratcways  or  within  the  lines  cover- 
ing them.  None  o£  them  arc  raorc  than  sixty  feet  over,  nor  have  they 
any  considerable  depth.  Nevertheless,  they  all,  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  nearest  the  gateway  S,  contain  water  for  the  greater  portion, 
if  not  the  whole  of  the  year.  A  pole  may  be  thrust  eight  or  ten  feet 
into  the  soft  mud  at  the  bottom  of  those  at  E."  — S.  &  D.,  16, 
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The  stone  mounds,  S.  and  W.,  are  each  about  eight  feet  high. 
The  mound  at  the  north  contained  a  quantity  of  stone  which 
seemed  to  have  been  burned. 

"  The  ground  in  Uic  interior  of  this  work  gradually  rises,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  section,  to  t]ie  height  of  twetity-sJx  feet  above  ihc  base 
of  the  wall,  and  overlooks  the  entire  adjacent  country."  —  S.  &  D.,  16. 

Owing  to  long  cultivation,  the  complicated  system  of  walls 
at  the  northern  end,  peculiar  to  this  work,  cannot  now  Ix:  tlcFiiiitcly 
followed.  Admitting,  however,  that  they  are  correctly  represented 
in  the  sketcli,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  be  of  any  partic- 
ular service  as  a  means  of  defense.  There  is  a  narrow  ridge  con- 
necting the  part  of  the  hill  on  which  the  enclosure  stands  with  the 
higher  table-land  beyond ;  but  the  secondary  walls  extend  some 
distance  to  each  side  of  this  and  are  either  opposite  to  slopes  less 
easy  of  ascent  than  al  other  points  not  so  stron^^ly  defended,  or 
else  are  so  placed  that  an  intruder  couhl  not  l>e  seen  from  them 
until  he  had  surmounted  the  outer  wall.  In  case  a  determined 
rush  should  admit  an  enemy,  the  defenders  would  be  in  a  trap. 
The  same  amount  of  earth  piled  upon  the  exterior  wall  and  carried 
a  little  farther  out  on  the  isthmus,  would  make  a  l)etler  protection. 

The  so-called  "  TIascalan  gateways  "  at  the  other  end  of  the 
enclosure  are  so  overgrown  with  trt-es  and  hushes,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain  whether  they  are  correctly  figured  or  not :  but 
it  can  be  seen  that  they  are  quite  unustial  in  their  conformation. 

The  wall  on  the  v.-cstem  side  was  never  heavy,  and  in  some 
places  can  not  now  be  found,  even  in  the  uncleared  land ;  while 
on  the  eastern  side  its  course  is  aloni^  the  hill-side,  some  distance 
Iwlow  the  summit.  The  original  drawing  has  been  altered  to 
show  this  feature. 

FORT    NEAR   GRANVILU!. 

Figure  70  (S.  &  D..  plate  tX.  No.  i)  is  known  as  "Forti- 
fied Hill,"  two  miles  east  of  (jranville.  It  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  "  Fortified  Hill  "  in  Rutlcr  county. 

"  The  embankment  is  for  the  most  part  carri^l  around  the  hill 
considerably  Iwlow  tbe  summit  and  j^  ompletply  overlookpd  from  every 
portion  of  tbe  enclosed  area.  The  dilch  Is  cxlerior.  the  e.-irtb  laken  out 
iKJng  thrown  on  Ihc  upper  side.  In  some  places  the  dilch  is  partially 
filled  by  earth  wa<;hed  in  and  the  space  behind  llic  linnk  leveled  tip.  giving 
the  effect  of  a  terrace.  The  elevation  varies,  but  at  no  place  is  the  top  of 
the  wall  more  than  ten  feet  .-ibove  the  bottom  of  the  excavation.    On 
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the  work  here  presented.  *  •  The  principal  enclosure  is  palpably  n  de- 
fensive work  akhoLigh  deficient  in  a  supply  of  water,  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  work,  together  with  one  of  like  character  upon  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley,  three  miles  distant,  constituted  the  place  of  last  resort  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants.'"  —  S.  &  D.,  24. 

FORT    BEIA)\V    NEWARK. 

Tlie  work  just  tlcscrihcd  differs  from  the  ordinary  hill-top 
enclosures  in  having  the  embankment  within  the  ditch  instead  of 
outside.  Another  of  the  same  kind  may  be  seen  64  miles  south- 
east of  Newark.  It  stands  on  a  hill  which  is  cut  of!  on  every  side 
by  deep  ravines  wiiIi  sleep  slopes.  Surrounding  the  summit  is 
a  wall  3,176  feet  in  length,  winding  in  and  out  to  preserve  a  con- 
stant level.  One  end  of  the  hill  forms  a  ridge  somewhat  lower 
than  the  other  portion;  and  here  is  located  a  gateway  89  feet  in 
width  opening  on  a  small  area  nearly  level.  Several  earth  and 
stone  mounds  in  various  directions  are  visible  from  this  point. 
This  work,  locally  known  as  "  the  race  track,"  is  shown  In  figure 
71  (B.  E.  12.468,  fig.  317.) 

FORT  OX    FLINT  RIDGE. 

Near  the  western  extremity  of  Flint  Ridge  is  a  fortification 
made  principally  of  flint  blocks  gathered  up  on  the  surface  or  from 
tlie  outcrops  close  at  hand  on  three  sides.  A  small  portion  oi  the 
eastern  side  is  composed  of  earth.  Figure  72  (B.  E.  12,  469,  fig. 
318)  shows  the  shape.  Most  of  it  has  K-cn  removed,  as  interfer- 
ing with  cultivalion.  so  that  the  original  height  is  uncertain;  but 
it  was  probably  not  great,  as  the  base  is  narrow  at  every  point. 
The  area  enclosed  is  about  seven  acres.  Within  stands  an  earth 
mound  loo  feet  in  diaineler  and  fifteen  feet  high;  and  the  debris 
of  a  small  stone  mound  which  is  now  from  one  to  three  feet  high 
and  scattered  over  an  area  thirty  feet  across. 


OTHES    HILL   PORTS. 

In  figures  73  and  74  (S  &  D..  21..  plate  VIII).  four  works  arc  shown. 
Number  1  is  four  miles  alxtvc  H-imihon.  On  three  sides  are  high,  sleep 
banks,  along  the  top  of  which  are  embankments;  the  fourth  side,  leading 
out  on  a.  table-land,  is  protected  by  a  wall  and  diich.  A  peculiar  feature  in 
tl.is  work  is  the  entrance.  The  wall*  curve  inwardly  around  a  circle  of 
about  a  hundred  feet  diameter;  outside  of  this  is  a  mound  about  five  feet 
high  and  fort>*  feet  across.  The  passageway  between  these  and  the  em- 
bankment is  only  six  feet  wide. 
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Number  3  consists  of  an  earthen  embankment  carried  aromid  a  higli, 
detached  bill,  six  miles  south-west  of  Hamilton. 

Number  3  is  of  earth  and  stone,  on  a  high  terrace  two  and  a  half 
miles  above  Pi(iua.  Steep  bluffs  frum  fifty  tu  :>cvent)'-five  feet  high  al- 
most surround  it.  [In  accordance  with  the  usual  assertion  in  regard  to 
works  of  this  character,  it  is  stated  that '"  the  stones  *  *  of  this  rampart 
arc  water-worn,  and  must  have  been  brought  from  tlie  bed  of  the  river"; 
though  it  is  never  explained  wtiy  the  buildcn>  should  have  been  at  this 
trouble  when  plenty  of  similar  stone  was  close  at  hand ;  the  "  water-worn  " 
appearance  being  due  to  orcjinar)-  weathering  or  to  glacial  action  1. 
Within  the  work  is  a  mound  five  feet  high  with  an  encircUng  moat. 

Number  4  is  Uiree  miles  below  Dayton;  it  is  a  rampart  of  earth  sur- 
rounding an  isolated  hill,  with  steep  slopes  on  every  side  except  toward 
the  soutll :  on  this  side  is  a  gateway  within  which  is  a  ditch  iweuty  feet 
wide  and  seven  hundred  feet  long^.  An  elevated  ridge,  and  a  depression  at 
b  forty  feet  deep,  within  the  wall,  arc  natural  formations,  .\long  the 
north-west  side  is  a  terrace,  aijparently  artificial,  about  thirty  feet  below 
the  embankment.— S.  &  D.,  21. 

These  works  are  not  figured  as  possessing  any  strikiiiff  or 
novel  features,  but  on  accutint  of  their  close  rcsemtilance  in  form 
to  the  fortifications  of  the  Iroquois.  Works  of  the  same  kind 
are  not  uncommon  in  various  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana. 


TO  WHAT  PEOPLE  MAY  WE  ATTRIBUTE  THE  "FORTS"? 

With  ahoripinal  methods,  the  construction  of  any  one  of 
the  large  hill-top  enclosures  necessarily  required  a  considerable 
time.  There  must  have  been  a  threat,  or  at  leas!  a  pro.spect, 
of  serious  danger  before  they  would  be  undertaken.  Yet,  if 
constructed  as  places  of  refuge  by  the  race  vtliidi  built  the 
earthworks  of  the  valleys,  as  is  the  universal  belief,  they  would 
have  to  be  completed  before  an  enemy  was  able  to  take  perman- 
ent possession  of  the  region. 

By  the  expression  "  a  considerable  time  ",  is  not  meant  a 
period  of  years.  If  the  builders  of  the  forts  were  endowed  with 
the  foresight  to  i)rcpare  for  a  remote  contingency ;  to  provide  a 
resort  from  enemies  who  might  come  upon  them  at  some  unknown 
future  lime ;  to  anticipate  trouble  of  which  there  were  no  present  r 
indications; — then  they  might  go  on  with  the  construction  at  their 
leisure.  But  if  menaced  wliile  still  unprepared  for  defense;  if 
compelled  to  take  measures  at  short  notice  for  the  preservation 
of  their  lives  or  liberties;  especially  if  coerced  to  build  vvith  one 
hand  while  fighting  oflf  an  assailant  with  the  other ; — then  each 
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day  becomes  of  vital  importance.  '*  Time  ",  in  such  event,  is  only 
a  comparaiive  term. 

The  actual  number  of  days  required  to  build  one  of  these 
forts  could  be  readily  detenniiied  if  we  knew  the  number  of 
j-ards  of  material  in  it,  and  the  amount  of  work  a  man  could— or 
would — perform  in  a  day  with  a  basket  and  a  wooden  shovel. 
The  first  factor  it  is  possible  to  calculate;  the  second  can  only 
be  guessed  at. 

Overman  gives  the  contents  of  the  Fort  Hill  embankment 
as  50856  cubic  yards.  If  intended  for  tcmporarj'  quarters  only, 
as  it  must  have  been  on  the  assumption  under  which  we  are 
calculating,  one  thousand  persons  would  not  be  an  excessive 
number  to  house  within  an  area  of  thirty-three  acres,  especially 
if  we  suppose  them  to  dwell  in  several  separate  villages  during 
intervals  of  peace.  Set  aside  one-half  of  these  as  tw)  young,  too 
old,  or  otherwise  unfitted  to  take  part  in  ordinary  labor.  Deduct 
one-half  the  moiety  to  engage  in  occupations  necessary  for  sub- 
sistence and  comfort.  This  will  leave  250  persons  who  may  put  in 
full  time  on  the  proposed  fortress.  Each  will  have  to  deposit 
204  yards  of  earth  and  stone,  none  of  which  need  be  moved  more 
than  one  hundred  feet;  the  average  distance  will  l>e  less  than 
sixty  feet,  even  if  the  ditch  from  which  it  is  obtained  be  made 
three  times  as  broad  as  the  embankment.  Half  a  cubic  foot  of 
this,  tightly  packed,  will  weigh  about  65  pounds,  which  is  a 
moderate  load.  Ten  minutes  will  be  ample  time  to  fill  and  empty 
a  basket.  At  this  rate,  each  man  would  deposit  one  cubic  yard 
in  a  day  of  nine  hours :  so  that,  even  if  idle  more  than  one-thtrd  of 
the  time,  the  number  of  men  indicated  could  construct  this  fort 
In  less  than  a  year.  Under  the  stress  of  fear  they  would  work 
faster  and  more  steadily ;  the  task  could  easily  be  finished  inside 
of  six  months,  if  necessary. 

In  the  case  of  a  structure  entirely  of  stone  the  question  may 
be  solved  in  another  manner.  Glenford  Fort  contains  26  acres; 
with  the  above  number  of  men,  each  must  clear  up  a  little  more 
than  one-tenth  of  an  acre.  How  many  weeks  would  a  willing 
worker  demand  to  pick  up  all  the  stones  on  a  lot  measuring  fifty 
by  one  hundred  feet,  and  carry  them  ai)Out  one  hundred  yards? 

The  hill-top  forls  also  afford  almost  positive  proof  that 
the  territory  occupied  by  their  authors  was  quite  restricted.  It 
is'  not   credible  that   any  community    would   erect   impregnable 
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fortifications  in  the  heart  of  their  country,  leaving  all  the  outlying 
region  unprotected,  especially  in  those  directions  from  which  it 
is  ahnost  certain  an  attack  was  to  be  expected. 

But  there  is  another  consideration.  In  fonu,  situation,  and 
apiwrent  purpose  of  construction,  these  forts  are  so  unlike  the 
geometrical  earthworks  of  the  plains  as  to  create  a  douhl  wliether 
the  two  classes  of  works  are  to  be  attributed  to  one  race.  Except 
for  their  greater  size,  they  bear  a  decided  resemblance  to  those 
along  Ihe  lakes,  and  eastward.  This  similarity  between  works 
in  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  State  suggests  the  idea 
of  racial  connection  between  their  builders,  closer  at  least  than 
that  between  cither  of  them  and  tlie  designers  of  the  squares  and 
circles.  Even  though  those  writers  who  make  a  distinction 
between  the  authors  of  the  works  north  and  those  south  of  the 
middle  of  the  State  have  not  questinned  the  statements  that  all 
enclosures  in  any  particular  locality,  no  matter  what  their  form 
and  position,  are  due  to  one  race,  yet  in  view  of  the  migratory 
instincts  and  habits  of  all  native  American  peoples  of  whnm  we 
have  any  knowledge,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  single 
tribe  or  race  has  held  for  nnnumlicred  centuries  continuous  and 
undisputecl  possession  of  a  territory  with  a  definite  boundary. 
Such  stability  is  imi>ossible  among  savages  or  barbarians — at 
least  such  as  have  lived  in  this  country.  Consequently,  we  are  not 
justified  in  the  supposition  that  no  race  or  tribe  other  than  the 
Mound  Guilders  has  ever  lived  in  southern  tJhio;  or  that  no 
other  people  have  ever  found  it  necessary  to  fortify  them- 
selves against  attack. 

All  writers  on  our  antiquities  have  agreed  that  these  strong 
fortresses  are  intended  as  defensive  enclosures  to  which  the  Mound 
Builders  would  retire  at  the  approach  of  a  foe  numerically  super- 
ior. But  most  of  them  are  many  miles  from  the  fertile  lands 
where  the  Mound  Builders  had  their  permanent  homes.  They 
are  in  regions  not  easily  accessible,  without  an  adequate  water 
supply  inside  the  walls,  and  there  is  but  little  cultivable  lan<l  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  several  of  them.  That  a  people  with 
any  judgment  should  make  a  long  journey  to  reach  a  place 
so  unsuited  for  their  manner  of  life — or  at  least  amid  surround- 
ings so  totally  unlike  those  to  which  they  were  accustomed — 
carrying  with  them  their  property  and  a  large  supply  of  food — 
seems  incredible.    Their  towns  could  readily  l»e  defended  against 
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assault  or  attacks  such  as  would  be  made  by  predatory  bands; 
and  a  fot  of  sufficient  strength  to  conquer  them  in  their  homes 
could  easily  pen  them  up  in  these  forts  until  siarvaiion  extermin- 
ated them.  Ag-ain,  even  if  we  admit  for  the  moment  that  all 
momids  on  hills  are  intended  as  "signal  stations"  from  which 
warning  could  be  given  of  the  advance  of  an  enemy,  sucli  mes- 
sages could  not  reach  the  settlements  in  time  to  allow  an  entire 
community  to  migrate  with  the  proper  supplies  and  safely 
ensconce  themselves  before  the  fot  would  Ik:  uf>on  ihcm.  The 
latter  had  no  roads  to  build,  no  wagon  trains  to  drag  through 
the  forests;  every  warrior  was  his  own  commissary  department 
and  Inst  no  time  in  watting  for  rations  to  overtake  him.  A 
war  parly,  unincumbered  with  impedimenta  of  any  sort,  could 
travel  many  more  miles  in  a  day  than  a  party  containing  women, 
chilclren,  and  feeble  persons;  and  we  are  not  to  suppose  these 
would  be  left  l>ehind  to  fall  victims  to  the  first  onslaught.  If 
villages  and  crops  were  left  without  prott-ction,  what  would 
remain  of  them  when  the  owners  returned?  The  amount  of  labor 
expended  upon  Fort  Ancient,  or  any  other  of  these  immense 
works,  would  he  ample  to  render  impregnable  the  scattered  homes 
of  all  the  people  who  could  find  shelter  within  its- massive  walls. 

These  structures,  however,  are  unmistakably  defensive  in 
their  nature :  and  their  size  indicates  warfare  of  no  small  projior- 
tions.  They  prove  that  the  Mound  Builders  or  some  other  people 
in  (Jhio  engaged  in  desperate  conflicts  involving  large  forces. 
If  wc  accept  the  customary  solution  of  the  fate  of  the  Mound 
Bnilders.  namely,  that  they  were  driven  from  the  country,  then 
it  is  plain  these  forts  were  a  prominent  factor  in  the  struggle. 

It  is  with  some  hesitancy  that  an  opinion  is  here  advanced 
very  different  from  what  has  hitherto  l)ccn  admitted  without 
qtiestion:  but  as  it  does  not  seem  that  the  Monnd  liuiUlers  could, 
or  would,  have  made  them,  we  must  attribute  the  isolated  forts  to 
the  invading  party. 

There  is  no  improhabitity  in  the  suggestion  that  at  least 
some  of  the  hill-top  and  other  irregular  enclosures  of  Ohio  and 
the  adjacent  States  may  owe  their  existence  to  a  race  in  the 
same  stage  of  advancement  as  several  tribes  that  lived  in  the 
Northwest  Territory  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
while  the  complicated  carlh\vi)rks  such  as  those  at  Newark  and 
Portsmouth,  and  in  Koss  county,  may  have  their  origin  in  the 
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necessities  of  some  tribe  in  the  social  condition  of  the  sedentary 
Indians  of  tlie  southern  States.  An  exception,  it  is  true,  exists 
in  structures  Hke  Fort  Miami  or  Spruce  Hill.  These  miglit  be 
pernianeutly  occupied  by  a  farming  cotumuuily,  for  they  are 
upon  hills  which  rise  directly  from  level,  productive  bottoms. 
Rut  wild,  rugped  country,  like  that  in  which  Fort  Hill  and  Glen- 
ford  Fort  are  localfd,  is  suitahit:  only  for  hunters  and  warriors. 
If  the  latter  attempted  to  occupy  portions  of  southern  Ohio  at 
the  time  it  was  in  possession  ot  the  Mound  Builders,  they  would 
need  a  base  of  operatinns,  and  a  safe  retreat  when  repnlsetl  or 
when  not  actively  engaged.  Such  a  place  must  be  diiRcult  to 
assault,  easy  to  defend,  and  at  some  distance  from  towns  against 
wliich  the  operations  of  its  garrisons  were  directed — all  which 
conditions  are  complied  wilh  in  the  sites  of  the  insulated  forts. 
To  the  natural  inquiry  "  What  were  the  inhabitants  doing,  all 
the  time  this  fortifying  was  going  on?"  it  may  be  replied  "  What 
could  they  do?"  If  their  dread  of  marauders  would  lead  all 
the  inhabitants  over  thousands  of  square  miles,  to  abandon  enclo- 
sures in  the  bottoms  and  crowd  into  those  on  the  hills,  as  we  are 
told  they  did,  it  would  prevent  them  from  molesting  the  invaders 
when  the  latter  chose  to  settle  in  one  spot. 

Let  us  examine  the  conditions  as  they  are  set  forth  by  all 
writers  who  have  studied  the  subject: — There  is  an  agricuhural 
people.  living  in  the  midst  of  fertile,  easily  tilled  lands;  there  is 
a  broken  country  all  about  them  abounding  in  game ;  there  is  a 
wild,  roving,  hunting  race,  at  some  place  to  the  northward  or 
eastward.  The  latter  people  are  more  accustomed  to  warfare 
than  the  former;  they  want  game,  they  also  have  no  objection  to 
plundering  villages:  when  resting  from  war  or  the  hunt,  and  not 
wishing  to  return  to  their  homes,  they  must  be  prepared  for 
reprisals.  This  naturally  leads  to  the  selection  of  a  position 
where  tliey  may  easily  defend  themselves,  and  to  the  construction 
at  the  site  chosen  of  a  protective  work  of  some  sort^timber.  eartli, 
or  stone,  according  to  their  numl>crs,  tlte  relative  convenience  or 
abundance  of  material,  and  tlie  anticipated  length  of  occupation. 

The  large  area  and  massive  walls  of  some  of  these  struct- 
ures are.  it  is  true,  presumptive  evidence  against  such  a  hypothesis. 
Hunting  or  war  parties  were  never  known  to  fortify  on  so  large 
a  scale. 
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But  if  a  tribe  or  clan,  influenced  by  the  abundance  of  game 
or  the  opportunities  for  plunder,  should  decide  to  settle  in  a  coun- 
try already  in  possession  of  a  people  opposed  to  the  intrusion  o£ 
strangers,  it  would  be  compelled  to  take  such  measures  as  were 
necessary.  If  a  defensive  work  for  the  protection  of  a  village 
of  a  thousand  persons,  must  have  ten  times  the  size  or  strength 
of  one  that  is  sufficient  for  a  village  of  a  hundred  inhabitants, 
by  the  same  conditions  there  arc  at  once  ten  times  as  many 
laborers  to  take  i>art  in  the  work. 

With  the  advent  of  different  bodies  of  aliens,  the  original 
inhabitants  may  have  found  themselves  compelled  to  adopt  the 
same  kind  of  tactics ;  to  abandon  their  more  exposed  seulements 
and  congregate  in  defensible  positions  which  they  would  fortify 
after  the  manner  learned  from  their  adversaries. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  matter.  Unless  the  Mound 
Builders  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  Ohio,  they  nmst,  of  course, 
have  come  from  some  other  region  and  they  must  have  found  the 
territory  already  occupied.  Either  war  or  amalgamation  would 
follow.  If  the  former — which  is  the  more  likely,  for  sui:li  is 
*'  the  natural  condition  of  man  "  in  a  savage  state — either  the 
invaders  or  the  earlier  inliabltants  may  have  built  some  of  the 
forts. 

So  we  have  our  choice  among  four  possible  sources,  any 
or  all  of  which  may  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  seeking 
the  origin  of  the  strictly  defensive  enclosures: — The  Mound 
Builders,  on  their  arrival ;  the  tribe,  or  trilxs^,  whom  they  found 
here;  invaders,  inward  the  close  of  the  Mound  Builders'  occupa- 
tion ;  and  Mound  Builders  in  resisting  the  last. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


GR-^DED  WAYS.  TERRACES.  EFFIGIES.  AND  ANOM- 
ALOUS  STRUCTURES. 

A.  — GRADED   WAYS. 

ON  pape  209  is  a  description  of  the  possibly  artificial  grade 
at  the  Turner  Group.     So  far  as  known,  no  otJicr  pas- 
sageway is  formed  by  making  a  fill  to  connect  plains 
cf  different  levels. 

Bui  ai  several  places  in  Ohio  gentle  inclines  through  a 
depression,  from  a  higher  terrace  to  a  lower,  or  to  a  stream,  are 
attributed  lo  the  Mound  Builders,  who  are  supposed  to  have  cut 
them  out  for  roatUvays,  throwing  the  earth  to  cither  side. 
Squier  and  Davis  have  the  following  reference  to  them. 

*'  There  is  a  singular  class  of  earthworks,  occurring  at  various  points 
at  the  West,  *  *  the  purposes  of  vfhicb  to  the  popular  mind,  if  not  to 
(hat  of  the  antiquarian,  seem  very  clear.  These  are  the  graded  ways,  as- 
sccnrfiiig  sonielinies  from  one  terrace  to  another,  and  ocastonally  de- 
scending towards  the  banks  of  rivers  or  water-courses.  The  one  at  Mar- 
ietta, is  of  the  latter  description;  as  is  also  lh.-it  at  Piqua,  Ohio.  One  of 
the  former  character  occurs  near  Richmoncldale,  Ross  rniinty.  Ohio;  and 
another,  and  the  most  remarkable  one,  about  one  mile  below  Piketon, 
Pike  coiinly.  in  ihc  same  State.  A  pLan  and  view  cf  the  latter  i'i  here- 
with presented.  I  Sec  fignre  7.1  (S.  &  D..  88,  plate  XXXh- No.  1>  ].  It 
consists  of  a  graded  way  from  the  second  to  the  third  lermcc,  the  level 
of  which  is  here  seventeen  feet  above  that  of  the  former.  The  way  is 
ten  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long  by  two  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  wide 
at  one  extremity,  and  two  hundre<I  and  three  feet  wide  at  the  other, 
measured  between  the  ba.ws  of  the  hanks.  The  earth  is  thrown  outward 
on  either  hand,  forming  embankments  varying  upon  the  nuter  sides  from 
five  to  eleven  feet  in  height ;  yet  it  appears  thtix  much  more  e.irlh  has  been 
excavated  than  enters  into  these  walls.  At  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
grade,  the  walls  upon  the  interior  sides  measure  no  less  than  twenty-two 
feet  in  perpendicular  height." 

"  It  is,  of  course,  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  probable  purpose  of 
this  work.  At  first  glance,  it  seems  obvious;  namely  thai  it  was  con- 
structed simply  to  facilitate  the  ascent  from  one  terrace  to  another.  But 
the  long  line  of  embankment  extending  from  it,  and  the  manifest  con- 
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nection  which  exist:!  between  it  and  the  mounds  upon  the  plain  unsettle 
this  conclusion."  —  S.  &  D.,  88-9. 


A. — AT  MARIETTA, 

Of  the  four  mentioned  by  tlicm,  iliat  at  Marietta  has  been 
most  often  described :  but  only  because  more  people  have  seen  it. 
Among  Uie  earlier  notices,  these  may  be  found:— 

"  A  cnuseway  forty  yards  wide,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high, 
rounded  like  a  turnpike  road,  leads  from  it  to  the  river."  — Cuming,  106. 

In  a  numbered  sketch,  made  in  1785,  of  the  Marietta  works, 
is  given : — 

*'  Ko.  6.  Covcied  away  from  the  town  to  the  then  locality  of  the  river. 
which  is  supposed  at  that  time  to  have  run  along  the  edge  of  (lie  second 
bottom.  These  walls  arc  now  twenty  feci  high,  and  the  graded  road  be- 
tween them  was  one  hundred  feel  wide,  and  beautifully  rounded  like  a 
modem  lurn-jukc."  —  Siclibins.  329. 

"  The  entrances  at  the  inidJIe  are  the  largest,  particularly  thai  on  the 
side  next  the  Muskingum,  From  this  outlet  is  a  covert  way.  formed  of 
two  parallel  walls  of  earth,  231  feel  distant  from  each  other,  measuring 
from  centre  to  centre.  The  walls  at  the  most  elevated  part  on  the  inside 
arc  21  feet  in  height  and  42  feet  in  breath  al  the  base,  but  on  tlie  outside 
average  only  five  feet  high.  This  forms  a  passage  about  'Stji)  feel  in 
length,  leading  by  a  gradual  descent  to  the  low  grounds,  where  it  probably 
at  the  time  of  its  construction  reached  the  margin  of  the  river.  Its  walls 
commence  at  sixty  feet  from  the  ramparts  of  the  fon.  and  ircreasc  in  ele- 
vation as  the  way  descends  towards  the  river ;  and  the  bottom  is  crowned 
in  the  centre  in  the  manner  of  a  well-fonned  turnpike  road."  —  Harris.  149. 

The  account  by  Sqiiier  and  Davis  is  more  complete. 

*l*he  "Via -Sacra,"  or  graded  way,  at  Marietta  "is  aix  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  long  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  wide  betweru  the  Iwnks.  and 
consists  of  an  excavated  passage  descending  regularly  from  the  plain,  upon 
which  the  works  just  described  are  situated,  to  the  alluvions  of  the  river. 
The  earth,  in  part  at  least,  is  thrown  outward  upon  either  side  forming 
embankments  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height.  The  centre  of  the  exca- 
vated way  is  slightly  raised  and  roimded,  after  the  manner  of  the  paved 
streets  of  modem  cities.  The  cross-section  sh  (see  fignrc  15]  exhibits 
this  feature.  Measured  between  the  siimmr^'^  nf  ihc  hanks,  the  width  of  the 
way  is  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  At  the  liase  of  the  grade,  the  wall* 
npon  the  interior  are  twenty  feet  high.  From  this  point  there  h  a  slight 
descent,  for  the  dislancp  of  several  hundred  feet  to  the  bank  of  the 
fiver,  which  is  hrre  thirty-fjvc  or  forty  fciM  in  height.  [There  is  anl 
entire  absence  of  remains  of  antiquity  upon  the  heautiful  terraces  to  which 
this  graded  passage  leads,  They  may  nevertheless  have  been  once  as 
thickly  populated  as  they  are  now ;  and  this  passage  may  have  been  the 
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grand  avenue  leading  to  the  sacred  plain  above,  through  which  asscinblica 
and  processions  passed,  in  th«  solemn  observances  of  a  mysterious  wor- 
ship." —  S.  &  D.,  74. 

The  plan  given  does  not  represent  tlie  squares  as  "  exact  ". 
Whittlesey  is  less  romantic  in  his  explanation  of  its  probable 
use ; — 

'"The  grade  at  Marietta  leads  from  a  strong  work  down  to  the  Mus- 
kingum River,  and  had  an  e%-ident  purpose,  that  of  access  to  water.  It  is 
principally  an  excavation  and  not  an  embankment."  —  Whittlesey. 
Works.  9. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  work  is  artificial ;  but  it  was  never 
made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  used  as  a  roadway  or  means 
of  passage  between  Uie  two  terraces.  It  is  wide  enough  for  a 
hundred  men  to  walk  abreast  in  it,  and  leads  out  on  a  strip 
of  bottom  land  but  little  if  any  wider  than  itself  and  which 
could  never  have  been  much  wider.  It  is  more  than  likely  that 
earth  was  obtained  here  for  making  mounds  and  embankments 
in  the  vicinity.  Very  probably  it  originated  in  a  pathway  to  the 
river,  which  was  gradually  widened  by  removal  of  earth  for  the 
works.  H  this  was  the  case,  another  path  led  from  the  lower 
terrace  to  the  water.  The  stream  may  havf  been  reached,  how- 
ever, through  the  ravine  which  discharges  almost  in  a  line  with 
the  upper  side  of  the  "  Via  Sacra  ". 

It  is  to  Ijc  observed  that  the  earliest  recorded  measurement 
gives  the  height  of  the  walls  on  each  side  of  the  cut,  as  only  five 
feet.  The  scale  of  "  twenty  feet  "  for  the  inside,  includes  the 
undisturbed  earth  of  the  side-slopes.  These  walls,  which  long 
ago  disappeared,  were  probably  built  of  earth  taken  up  from  tlie 
surface  of  the  upper  terrace,  as  was  the  case  at  Pikeion. 

The  water  of  the  M«sking\im  is  now  at  a  much  higher  level 
than  it  was  formerly,  owing  to  the  dam  near  the  mouth ;  but  if 
ever  as  low  as  denoted  by  Squicr  and  Da\'is.  it  is  very  clcai  that 
the  graded  way  was  made  without  any  reference  to  the  stream. 


B. AT    RICHMONDDALE. 

No  such  work  exists  in  the  vicinity  of  this  village:  nor  is 

there  any  visible  evidence  of  aboriginal  occupation  about  there, 

except  a  few  moxmds  scattered  over  the  high  terrace  to  the 

north.    None  of  the  latter  are  within  a  mile  of  Riclimonddale^ 
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and  there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  a  "  graded  way  "  should 
be  made,  when  tliere  is  no  place  for  it  either  to  be^n  or  end. 
Probably  the  authors  allude  to  some  one  of  the  numerous  ravines 
in  which  no  water  now  flows  on  account  of  changes  of  slope 
carrying  drainage  in  other  directions. 

c. —  AT  PiauA. 

The  reference  to  this  is  based  upon  Major  Long's  observa- 
tions early  in  llie  century.  It  is  evident  we  have  here  to  deal  only 
with  a  natural  ravine  or  gullcy,  on  one  side  of  wliich  an  embank- 
ment has  been  made. 

At  Piqaa,  "  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  there  are  remains  of  a  water- 
way; these  remains  consist  of  a  ditch  dug  down  to  Ihc  edge  of  the  river, 
the  earth  from  the  same  having  been  thrown  up  principally  on  the  south 
side  or  that  which  fronts  the  river;  ihe  breadth  between  the  two  para- 
pets !■  much  wider  near  (he  water  than  at  a  distance  from  ii,  so  that  it 
may  have  been  used  eiiher  for  the  purpose  of  offering  a  safe  passage  down 
to  the  river,  or  as  a  sort  of  harbor  in  which  canoes  might  be  drawn  up; 
or  perhaps,  as  is  most  probable,  it  was  intendi-'d  lo  serve  both  purposes. 
This  waterway  resembles,  in  some  respects,  tliat  found  near  Marietta,  but 
its  dimensions  are  smaller.  The  remains  of  ihis  work  are  at  present  very 
inconsiderable,  and  are  fast  w.islung  nw.-iy,  as  ibe  road  which  runs  along 
the  bank  of  the  river  intersects  it.  and,  in  the  making  of  it,  the  parapet  has 
been  leveled  and  the  ditch  filled  up."  —  Long,  St.  Peter's.  52, 


0.—  .\T  PIKETON. 

The  work  at  Piketon  has  long  been  cited  as  the  most 
remarkable  instance  of  this  form  of  aboriginal  industr>\  Figure 
76  from  the  original  drawing  by  Squier  and  Davis,  and  repro- 
duced in  a  Imndrcd  publications  since  their  time,  has  always 
been  given  as  a  correct  representation.  The  actual  work  is 
shown  in  figure  77,  in  plan  and  section,  from  a  recent  careful 
survey.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  "  crown  "  to  the  roadway, 
as  their  cross-section  shows,  except  that  which  is  due  to  the 
•construction  of  a  turnpike  passing  through  it ;  and  the  error 
and  exaggeration,  in  various  other  respects,  of  their  "  plan  and 
view"  will  be  apparent  at  a  glance.  In  itself  the  work  is  of  no 
special  interest  or  importance,  and  the  details  are  trivial :  but 
they  show  a  negligent,  slip-shod  manner  which  casts  doubt  on 
more  important  work,  and  should  be  gone  into  with  some  minute- 
ness, because  these  perverted  accounts  have  done  much  toward 
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impressing  readers  with  erroneous  ideas  of  the  people  who  are 
credited  with  its  formation.  Compare  the  "view"'  with  the 
sections. 

The  depression  is  not  in  any  degree  artificial  but  is  due 
entirely  to  natural  causes.  Formerly,  when  Beaver  creek  was 
al  a  much  higher  level  than  its  present  bed,  at  least  a  part  of  its 
waters  found  their  outlet  througli  this  cul-off  or  thoroughfare. 
Its  length,  following  the  curve  from  the  creek  bank  to  the  lower 
terrace  at  the  other  end,  is  2225  feet ;  at  the  narrowest  part  It 
measures  120  feet  across.  The  elevation  of  the  upper  terrace 
above  tlie  lower  is  22  feet — not  17.  The  greatest  base  measure  of 
either  wall  is  69  feet :  one  of  them  is  636  feel,  the  other  761  feet, 
in  length  along  (he  top.  The  east  wall  has  been  cultivated  until 
not  more  than  three  feet  high;  the  west  wall  is  untouched,  and 
only  a  few  rods  of  it  have  an  elevation  of  more  than  six  feet. 
Instead  of  tapering  lo  a  point  at  the  south  end,  the  west  wall 
is  higher  there  than  anywhere  else,  having  the  appearance  of 
a  mound  with  an  elevation  of  nine  feel.  No  earth  was  carried 
up  out  of  the  depression ;  that  comiwsing  the  walls  was  gathered 
on  the  surface  and  piled  along  the  brink  of  each  bank,  a  part 
of  it  being  allowed  to  spread  down  the  sides  in  order  lo  produce 
a  steeper  slope.  Roth  walls  change  direction  at  more  than  one 
point;  and  so  far  from  extending  its  entire  length  on  the  upjwr 
terrace,  the  cast  wall  descends  the  slope  and  terminates  near  the 
bottom.  The  measure  of  **  1080  feel "  so  frequently  found  in 
other  parts  of  Scpiier  and  Davis's  descriptions,  as  well  as  here, 
will  not  apply  to  any  part  of  the  "  graded  way  "  unless  the  line 
be  carried  out  into  the  open  fields.  If  the  walls  were  leveled 
and  all  the  earth  in  them  spread  out  evenly,  it  would  not  make 
a  difference  of  more  than  two  feet  in  the  elevation  of  the  space 
between  them. 

The  carl^  mistakes  in  regard  to  this  work  are  repeated  and 
exaggerated  by  McLean. 

Whittlesey  says : — 

"The  great  excavated  road  at  Piketon  also  descended  in  water."  — 
Whittlesey.  Works.  9. 

While,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  not  "  excavated  "  by  human 
labor,  it  undoubtedly  once  "descended  to  water."  though  not  in 
the  sense  he  means  to  convey.  It  is  cut  through  the  fourth  or 
highest  terrace,  and  terminates  on  the  third,  at  the  end  toward 
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the  river,  which  then  flowed  at  that  level.  When  Beaver  creek 
carved  out  its  present  channel,  the  old  thorouglifarc  remained 
practically  unchanged  for  an  unknown  number  of  centuries,  until 
the  Mound  Builders  came  along  and  built  their  little  walls  on 
cither  side,  all  unconscious  of  the  trouble  they  were  making  for 
future  archsologists. 

K. ABOVE    WAVERLV. 

Colonel  Whittlesey  falls  into  a  worse  error  concerning  another 
old  "  cut-off  ".  This  was  made  by  the  Scioto,  after  the  third  ter- 
race was  formed.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  "  discover  the 
spot  to  which  the  earth  was  transported  ",  as  it  has  gone  toward 
making  low  bottoms  farther  down  the  river.    He  describes  it  as 

an  excavation  in  Big  Botloiu.  "  near  the  line  between  Pike  iiiid  Ross 
counties.  The  design  appears  to  liavc  l>cen  to  (orm  a  cut  or  [la^^age  from 
the  bottom  land  abuvu  Switzer's  Point  to  the  butlom  land  below.  Only 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  earth  removed  is  now  to  be  seen :  having 
been  transported  lo  sonic  spot  whicli  1  did  not  discover.  At  the  north- 
east end  of  Ihe  east  baak  is  a  mound.  A  little  to  t)ie  west  and  north- 
west is  a  natural  ridge  which  appears  to  have  been  trimmed  by  art.  and 
to  have  been  used  in  connection  with  (he  lower  portion  of  the  westero 
line  of  i?ie  embanliment.  The  mass  of  earth  removed  here  is  greater 
than  at  Piketon."  —  Whitdesey,  Works,  7. 


F. —  NEWARK. 

"  There  is  also  a  grade,  partly  in  excavation  and  partly  in  hank,  from 
a  portion  of  the  Newark  works  in  Licking  county,  Jeading  to  a  branch 
of  Licking  or  Pataskala  river."  —  Whittlesey,  Works.  9. 

This  has  been  described  imder  the  Newark  enclosures. 

c. —  NEAR  boi;rneville. 

Atwater  alludes  to  the  "graded  way  to  the  spring"  at  the 
ellipse  described  on  page  217. —  .Atwater,  149. 

It  never  ai>])tars  lo  occur  to  these  writers  that  the  existence 
of  springs,  and  of  an  easy  approach  to  them,  may  liave  deter- 
mined the  location  of  i-artliwnrks.  They  seem  to  proceed  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  builders  made  their  enclosures  at  random, 
and  then  set  to  work  to  make  the  locality  habitalilc. 

H. AT    MADISONVILLE. 

"  7*he  ancient  roadway  near  Madtiionville,  is  cut  along  the  face  of 
1  steep  hill  extending  from  the  creek  to  the  top  of  tlie  hill.      It  is  upward 
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of  1,600  feet  in  length,  baving  an  average  width  oi  tweoty-five  feet"  — 
Howe,  II,  2S,  condensed. 

The  only  "ancient  roadway"  at  this  place  is  an  old  wagon 
road,  now  overgrown  with  trees  and  partially  destroyed.  It  is 
not  at  all  like  any  prehistoric  work,  either  in  its  position  or  its 
construction.  It  begins  in  a  ravine  and  ends  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  near  a  pioneer  fannhousc  ;  and  there  arc  no  aboriginal  remains 
anywhere  near  it. 

I. —  NEAR   CARLISLE. 

McLean  describes  with  ninch  minuteness  a  "graded  way," 
about  two  miles  west  of  Carlisle  in  Butler  County.  This  is 
raised  instead  of  sunken.  He  traces  it  from  the  top  of  a  hill, 
down  the  slope,  across  a  bottom  or  "upper  terrace"  to  the  bank 
of  Twin  creek,  giving  numerous  measurements.  Here  it  stops ; 
but  he  imagines  it  as  formerly  extending  across  the  "second  ter- 
race," which  was  probably  a  "swamp"  at  one  time  and  needed 
this  "causeway"  in  order  to  enable  the  Mound  Builder  to  reach 
the  fort  from  which  the  "graded  way"  proceeds.  He  attempts 
to  establish  a  chronology,  by  supposing  all  this  "swamp"  to  liave 
been  carried  away  by  erosion,  to  the  level  of  the  "second  terrace," 
which  lie  places  thirty-one  feet  below  the  "upper  terrace."  No 
definite  number  of  years  is  given,  because  there  is  no  measure 
of  erosion,  and  so 

"  The  question  is,  'how  long  has  it  taken  Twin  Creek  to  cut  the 
thirty-one  feet?'" — McLean,  134. 

The  site  of  this  professed  artificial  roadway  is  on  a  hill- 
side overlooking  the  valley  of  Twin  creek,  and  on  the  bottom 
land  at  its  foot.  Two  nearly  parallel  deep  ravines,  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  apart,  form  a  headland  with  steep,  almost  precipitous, 
sides.  Aroimd  the  margin  of  this  and  across  the  rear  end  of 
it  an  embankment  is  carried.  On  the  side  toward  the  creek  it 
curves  inward  to  surround  the  head  of  a  small  ravine  which 
affords  an  easy  approach  from  the  bottom  laud  below ;  conse- 
quently there  is  no  need  for  a  "graded  way,"  and  none  was 
ever  made.  Tlie  ridge  described  as  such  is  entirely  a  natural 
formation,  due  to  erosion.  The  upper  portion  preserves  the 
ordinary  slope  of  the  ground,  as  may  be  understood  from  his 
measurement  which  gives  an  incline  of  more  than  twenty 
degrees.     This  does  not  sound  large,  but  makes  a  pretty  stiff 
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climb,  nevertheless.  That  part  of  the  "way"  along  the  foot  of 
the  hill  is  due  to  the  approach  of  the  ravine  on  one  side  towartl 
a  shallow  washout  on  the  other.  What  McLean  calls  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  "graded  way"  across  tlie  bottom,  or  "upper  ter- 
race," is  ntJthing  Init  the  ridge  fonned  by  an  old  fence  row  and 
by  the  earth  thrown  up  in  making  a  turn  with  a  plow  at  the  end 
of  the  field  ;  it  is  visible  only  in  some  places,  as  he  says,  and  never 
had  any  existence  where  it  is  not  now  to  be  seen.  Mis  "second 
terrace"  is  nothing  but  the  shore  of  the  creek,  and  is  subject  to 
overflow  with  evcr\'  hard  rain  —  tmlcss,  indeed,  he  means  the 
low  bottom  beyond  the  creek.  This  may  once  have  been  a 
"swamp."  as  he  suggests;  hut  if  so  it  existed  before  the  stream 
was  formed,  and  extended  to  the  hills  several  Inmdred  vards 
away.  If  the  Mound  Builder  was  here  at  that  time,  he  ?aw  the 
retreat  of  the  ice-sheet ;  for  it  was  very  shortly  after  that  time 
that  Twin  creek  began  its  task  of  "cutting  down  the  ihirty-one 
feet." 

In  a  word,  it  may  be  said  that  with  the  single  exception  at 
Marietta,  the  alleged  "excavated  graded  ways"  are  natural 
depressions,  possibly  slightly  modified,  which  happened  to  be 
where  they  were  needed ;  or  die  place  was  taken  possession  of 
because  the  grade  was  there. 

The  few  pathways  which  are  actually  artificial  have  escaped 
notice  by  reason  of  their  insignificance.  Where  a  group  of 
works  or  a  village-site  is  located  on  a  terrace  immediately  above 
a  very  steep  slope,  steps  were  no  doubt  ait  in  the  bank,  or  per- 
haps a  narrow  passage  way  dug,  to  facilitate  ascent.  The 
depression  thus  Iifgim  would  <lecpen  and  widen  with  every  storm, 
until  finally  a  trough  with  considerable  width  and  easy  slope 
would  1k'  eroded,  which  can  be  distinguished  from  one  enlirely 
natural  only  by  the  fact  tliat  no  water  from  t!ie  upper  plain 
drains  into  it.  Such  gullies  may  be  observed  at  the  present  day 
along  the  banks  of  any  stream  whose  banks  are  of  soft,  loose 
earth,  up  and  down  which  persons  are  accustomed  to  pass  fre- 
quently. They  are  not  uncommon  where  prehistoric  village-sites 
were  located  on  a  bank  with  a  tolerably  steep  slope ;  but,  as 
stated,  their  origin  is  overlooked. 

The  nearest  appnjach  to  a  "graded  way"  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Scioto  Valley,  is  a  ravine  of  this  kind  just  north  of  the 
circle  at  High  Banks.     The  river  bluff,  about  sixty  feet  high  at 
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this  point,  is  so  steep  as  to  be  very  difficult  of  ascent.  A  path- 
way was  made  by  the  inmates  or  builders  of  the  circle,  in  order 
to  reach  the  water.  This  is  now  a  large  gully.  In  the  loose 
sand  and  gravel  fonning  tlic  bluff,  rains  would  rapidly  erode  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  such  a  path,  and  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  cut  it  down  to  an  easy  slope. 

Passageways  similar  to  this  could  be  cited,  but  no  other  is 
so  large. 

B.  — TERRACES. 

AT   FORT  ANCIENT  AND   WAYNESVILLE. 

Three  terraces  are  represented  on  some  maps,  as  existing 
on  the  steep  hillside  where  the  fort  makes  lis  nearest  approach 
to  the  river.  Two  are  undoubtedly  artificial.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  is  another.  L'xteiuhng  fully  a  mile.  Still  another 
is  to  be  seen  across  the  deep  ravine  north  of  the  fort. 

"  These  terraces  are  from  20  to  25  feet  wide ;  they  run  along  the 
hiU-ndes  with  surprising  rcRulanty  of  level.  *  •  •  The  terrace 
«cr(Ms  the  river  is  137,7  feet  .ibove  low-water  level.  •  *  •  The  -second 
north  of  the  fort  is  13H,tJ  feel:  llhat]  along  the  Fort  hill  is  136.2  feet, 
there  being  thus  an  extreme  difference  of  about  30  inches.  There  can 
Iw  no  question  that  these  terraces  are  artificial.  They  terminate 
abruptly  at  cither  end  without  any  change  in  natural  surface  conditions, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  if  they  were  due  to  water  action  in  the 
glacial  period.  Polter>-  fragments  and  tlint  flakes  a  foot  below  the 
level  surface  prove  that  the  earth  was  dug  from  the  upper  surface  and 
thrown  to  the  lower.  *  ■  *  At  Wa>'nesville,  10  miles  up  the  river, 
there  arc  a  number  of  clearly  delincd  terraces  of  undoubted  artificial 
origin  along  the  hill-sides  bordering  on  Caesar's  Creek."  —  Ft.  A.,  98-9. 


AT  ItBI>  BANK. 

"The  hill  at  Red  Bank  [Hamilton  county},  just  north  from  the 
railway  station,  •  *  '•  is  terraced  on  its  eastern  and  southern  slopes. 
The  terraces  are  five  in  number."  —  Howe.  II,  23. 

These  terraces  are  plainly  artificial  and  of  an  age  antedating 
the  settlement  of  the  country  by  whites.  They  are  about  equi- 
distant, from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

No  suggestion  can  be  made  as  to  tlic  purpose  of  such  remains. 
None  yet  offered  seems  to  have  any  bearing  on  the  question. 
They  are  not  for  "defense."  because  there  is  nothing  to  be  defend- 
ed ;  nor  for  "molesting  enemies  in  canoes,"  because  they  are  too 
far  from  the  water;  nor  -for  g^ardens,  because  the  soil  on  them 
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is  infertile  as  compared  with  that  dose  by;  nor  for  "dwelling 
places,"  because  they  are  not  easy  of  access,  are  flooded  trom 
the  hillside  above  at  everj-  rain,  and  any  house  built  on  them 
could  be  destroyed  by  rolling  rocks  down  on  it. 

C— EFFIGIES. 

In  several  states  are  mounds  presenting  ihe  rude  outline 
of  some  animal  or  other.  They  are  almost  invariably  of  earth, 
lliough  occasionally  one  is  found  of  stone.  By  far  ihe  greater 
number  is  found  in  the  N'orthwcsl,  especially  in  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa,  where  they  exist  by  thousands.  While  an  expert  zoologist 
would  prooably  hcsilalc  at  identifying  and  classifying  ihe  various 
forms,  other  persons,  with  greater  courage  and  a  more  delicate 
appreciation  of  similitudes,  have  had  no  difficulty  in  discovering 
the  human  figure  as  well  as  that  of  many  quadrupeds  and  birds. 
Some  can  even  name  the  particular  varieties  represented, 
although  the  resemblances  are,  as  a  rule,  no  more  striking  than 
may  be  observed  in  the  clouds  of  a  summer  sunset.  They  are 
frequently,  and  it  may  be  correctly,  called  emblematic  or  sym- 
bolic; perhaps  "effig)'"  is  a  safer  term. 

Ohio  possesses  several  of  these  effigies,  only  two  of  which 
reallv  resemble  anything. 

A. — ^THE  SERPENT. 

First,  and  above  all  others  for  its  size  and  striking  appear- 
ance, is  the  Serpent  Mound  of  .Adams  county. 

In  figure  78  is  reproduced  the  engraving  of  the  survey  of  this 
work,  made  by  Squier  and  Davis.    They  claim  that 

"  the  accompanying  plate  [is]  laid  down  from  an  accurate  survey." 
"  The  entire  length,  if  extended,,  would  be  not  less  than  one  thousand  feet. 
*  •  •  The  neck  of  the  serpent  is  stretched  put  and  slightly  curved, 
and  its  month  is  opened  wide,  as  if  in  the  act  of  swallowing  or  ejecting 
an  oval  figure,  which  rests  partially  within  the  distended  jaws.  *  «  • 
The  point  of  the  hill,  within  which  this  egg-shaped-  figure  rests,  seems 
to  have  been  artificially  cut  to  conform  to  its  outline,  leaving  a  smoooth 
platform  ten  feet  wide,  and  somewhat  inclining  inwards  all  around  it. 
The  .section  ab  will  illustrate  this  feature."  — S.  &  D.,  96. 

But  an  inspection  of  the  section  ab  will  show  at  once  that 
it  does  not  illustrate  anything  of  the  kind;  and,  further,  the 
section  ah  is  quite  uicorrect  in  so  far  as  it  purports  to  present 
a  section  of  the  exlreme  point  of  the. ridge.    Tliis,  like  any  other 
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Wliile  the  statement  in  regard  to  the  length  is  true  enough, 
"an  accurate  survey"  should  present  a  closer  guess  than  one  that 
is  fully  one-fourlli  less  ihan  the  correct  number;  for  the  eflTigy  is 
sumcwhal  more  than  1,300  feet  long  from  Gn(\  to  end. 

In  the  Century  Magazine  for  April.  1S90.  Professor  Putnam 
gives  an  excellent  description  of  the  Serpent  Mound,  with  a  full 
account  of  his  explorations  there.  A  sketch  which  accompanies 
the  article  is  reproduced  as  figure  79. 

Professor  Putnam  says,  in  part : — 

"  The  graceful  curves  ilirouglwui  the  whole  length  of  tln$  singular 
effigy  give  it  a  strange,  life-like  appearance;  as  if  a  huge  scrpenl.  slowly 
uncoiling  iiself  and  creeping  silendy  and  stcaltliily  along  the  crcsi  of 
the  hill,  was  about  lo  seize  tlie  ov,il  in  its  extended  jaws.  ♦  ♦  •  Will 
it  be  forcing  the  fact  to  argitc  *  ♦  *  that  in  ihe  oval  cmhankincnt 
with  its  central  pile  of  burni  stones  in  combination  with  [he  serprnt,  wc 
have  the  three  synilKils  everywhere  rogartlcf)  in  thi*  old  wnrlcl  as  rmhlrnift 
of  those  primitive  faiths?  Here  wc  find  the  linga-tn-yoni  of  India,  or 
the  reciprocal  principles  of  nalnrc  gii.irriod  hy  the  serpent;  or  life,  power, 
knowledge,  and  etcniity.  Moreover,  its  position,  east  and  west,  indt- 
catCf!  tlw  nourishing  <iourcc  of  fertilily — the  great  sun-god.  whose  first 
ray*  fall  upon  the  .iltar  of  stones  in  the  center  of  the  oval.  So  that 
here  we  have  associated  ihc  several  symbols  which  in  Asia  would  he 
accepted  wilhoiU  cptestinn  as  showing  the  place  to  he  a  phallo-solar 
shrine  combined  with  the  serpent  faith." 

It  is  not  cast  and  west ;  and  if  it  were  the  middle  of  the  l)ody 

is  considerably  higher  than  the  oval  enclosure  so  that  the  latter 

<:ouM  not  receive  "the  first  rays." 

"Its  very  position  on  the  high  cliff  terminating  in  the  rough  over- 
hanging rocks,  washed  by  the  -spring  torrents  and  near  the  three  forks  of 
the  river,  is  to  be  considered  when  comparisons  arc  nude." 

"Spring  torrents"  will  wash  anything  they  can  reach;  there 
are  not  three  forks  unless  small  ravines  arc  so  designated,  in 
which  case  a  score  might  as  well  he  cited  as  three ;  and  it  is  a 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  apply  the  name  "river"  to  a  little 
creek  whose  lied  is  <lry  with  every  drought. 

"  This  combination  of  natural  features  probably  could  not  be  found 
again  in  any  part  of  the  great  route  along  which  the  people  must  have 
journeyed  from  the  Mexican  GuK." 

Except  as  to  the  "head"  fonned  by  the  projecting  point  of 
the  cliflf,  to  which  Professor  Putnam  makes  no  allusion,  all  the 
topographic  features  alxjut  the  Serpent  can  be  practicallv  dupli- 
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"  Is  all  this  to  be  taken  as  mere  coincidence  in  the  development  o£ 
faith  in  America  and  the  old  world?  There  seems  to  be  too  much  here 
to  admit  of  such  a  theory;  and  when  other  facts.  In  other  lines,  point 
in  the  same  direction,  it  is  playing  false  with  our  reason  to  be  loo 
skeptical." 

He  makes  comparison  with  a  mound  somewhat  similar  in 
construction  in  Scotland,  and  says: — 

"  Is  there  not  somclhing  more  ihan  mere  coincidence  in  the  resem- 
blances between  the  I-ocb  Nell  and  (he  Ohio  serpenl.  tn  say  nothing  of 
the  topography  of  their  respective  sections?       F^ch  has  (he  head  pointing 
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UcL.an'1    Figure   of    the    Serpent   Mound. 

west,  and  each  Icrminales  with  a  circular  enclosure  containing  an  altar. 
from  which,  looking  along  the  most  prominent  portion  of  the  serijcnt. 
the  rising  sun  may  be  seen." 

TTie  Scotland  work  seems,  from  an  illustration,  to  be  on  the 
shore  of  a  mountain  lake,  and  amid  very  diiTcrent  scenic  sur- 
roundings. 

For  another  view  as  to  the  significance  of  such  similarities. 
see  a  citation  from  Feryfusson,  on  iragt  39. 

McLean  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  Great  Serpent, 
and  gi\'es  a  drawing  which  is  reproduced  here  as  figure  80  ( Amcr. 
Antiq..  Jan'y-  1885,  p.  46).  He  has  evolved  a  most  singular 
theory. 

"  Thirty  feet  from  the  point  of  the  rock  is  the  end  of  the  nose  of 
the  frofi.      The  frog  is  in  the  act  of  leaping ;  the  hind  legs  stretched 
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tiackward,  the  fore  legs  outward  and  forward,  ihc  body  drawn  up  at  the 
back,  aiid  llw  head  dcprc<<sed.  •  «  *  The  apparent  height  is  perhaps 
three  and  one-half  feet.  The  head  is  fifteen  ftcl  long  by  twenty  broad. 
It  is  considerably  destroyed.  The  length  of  the  body  is  forty-six  (eet. 
The  right  foreleg  extends  dovm  Uic  slope.  For  eleven  feet  it  is  bold. 
The  left  foreleg  has  been  destroyed  by  denudation,  except  for  a  distance 
of  five  or  six  feeL  The  hind  legs  extend  backwards  fifty  feel.  Between 
the  two  hind  legs,  and  removed  a  distance  of  seveiUcen  feet,  the  egg- 
shaped  wall  is  ini^ericd.  Tliis  wail  is  about  two  and  a  half  feel  high, 
with  no  outlet,  and  tlie  bank  scvenleen  feci  across  at  the  base.  This 
wait  or  egg  is  oblong,  llie  length  one  hundred  and  thirteen  feel,  and  the 
greatest  breadth  from  bank  to  bank  fifty  feet.  The  interior  is  hollow. 
In  the  center  15  a  low  mound  ftfteen  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  It 
has  been  diftlurbed.  A  hole  in  the  center  reveals  burnt  slone.  The 
opposite  end  from  the  frog  extends  into  the  mouth  of  the  serpent  effigy. 
From  the  top  of  the  bank  of  the  egg  to  the  same  forming  the  month  of 
the  serpent  is  twenty-four  feet.  Calculating  from  llic  extreme  point  of 
the  jaws  the  egg  extends  into  the  serpent'-';  mouth  a  rlistance  of  sixteen 
feet.  •  •  •  The  entire  length  of  the  whole  series,  from  the  point 
of  the  frog's  nose  lo  the  end  of  the  serpent's  tail,  is  thirteen  hundred 
and  thirty-one  feet." 

Various  other  measurements  are  given,  not  necessary  to 
reproduce  here. 

"The  whole  series  apparently  represents  the  following:  A  serpent 
is  on  the  mainland,  resting  in  a  coil,  hid  by  a  slight  depression,  and 
protected  by  declivities  at  two  points  of  the  compass.  While  in  this 
position  it  beholds  a  frog  sitting  near  the  point  of  land  beyond.  The 
serpent  unfolds  itself,  glides  along  the  edge  of  the  mainland  until  it 
reaches  the  tongue  or  spur,  drops  its  head  into  the  dcchvity.  and  just 
zs  it  reaches  tlic  highest  point  beyond,  strikes  at  the  frog.  But  the 
wily  batrachian  becomes  alarmed,  leaps  in  time  and  emits  an  egg.  which 
in  turn  is  injected  into  the  mouth  of  the  serpent." — McLean.  Serpent. 

It  is  a  physiological  fact,  of  such  common  knowledge  as  to 
have  become  almost  proverbial,  that  certain  muscles  respond  with 
vigor  and  promptitude  lo  the  inflitence  of  sudden  or  extreme 
fright.  There  is  also  a  property  of  matter,  known  in  physics  as 
inertia,  owing  to  which  a  substance  may  fall  directly  downward 
when  its  support  is  precipitately  removed.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
picture  in  the  mind  any  combination  of  circumstances  which 
would  constrain  a  frog  (presumably  of  the  gentler  sex)  to  move 
with  such  electric  celerity  as  to  jump  from  around  an  egg  nearly 
twice  as  long  as  itself  and  with  a  corresponding  breadth.  The 
imagination  balks. 
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The  man  who  had  them  tame  the  mastodon  finds  in  the 
Serpent  Mound  evidence  that  the  Mound  Builders  believed  in 
immortality  and  eternal  damnation. 

"  I  have  no  confidence  in  tlie  theory  tliat  a  people  so  highly  developed 
as  the  Mound  Builders  have  shown  themselves  to  be  by  their  great  works 
so  artistically  uiade,  would  worship  one  of  Lhe  lowest  and  most  depraved 
of  reptiles.  I  am  inclined  to  tlic  opinion  that  the  serpent  with  them 
was  s>'nihoIical  of  a  devil  or  infernal  spirit,  whose  sparklint;  eyes  would 
point  to  the  slumbering  fires  within  which  would  engulf  tlicm  in  everlast- 
ing pain  and  dci^tructiun,  and  tliat  tins  great  cfTigy  was  built  with  open 
moutli  ready  to  devour  its  prey,  to  warn  their  fellow  men  to  avoid  the 
fatal  snares  of  their  hated  enemy."  —  Larkin,  163. 

According  to  tlie  newspapers,  a  preacher  In  Adams  county 
finds  even  a  dceiJt;r  significance  in  the  "Serpent."  He  lliinks  the 
Garden  of  Eden  was  located  in  tliis  vicinity,  and  that  when  Adam 
and  Eve  were  banished  (probably  to  the  Sun6sh  Hills,  as  there 
is  no  other  place  in  Ohio  where  a  man  would  liave  to  v.ork  so 
hard  to  make  a  living;),  the  Almighty  himself  erected  this  sem- 
blance of  Satan^  carrying  in  his  mouth  the  apple  which  caused  alt 
the  trouble,  as  a  memento  of  the  occurrence. 

The  most  scietitific  description  and  convincing  explanation 
ever  given  in  regard  to  this  remarkable  effigy,  is  that  by  Holmes. 

"When  almost  to  the  brink  of  the  clifT,  we  reach  the  tail  of  the  ser- 
pent. Beginning  with  a  sm.iil  pit  at  the  terminal  point,  we  follow  the  un- 
folding coil  for  two  full  turns,  and  then  advance  along  the  body  which  in- 
creases gradually  in  height  and  width.  Upon  the  crest  of  the  ridge  we 
find  ourselves  at  the  beginning  of  thr«c  great  double  folds.  Following 
these  we  come  to  a  point  where  the  body  straightens  out  along  the  ridge. 
Beyond  this  we  reach  the  curious  enlargement  with  its  triangular  nnd  oval 
enclosures.  Here  ihc  body  embankment  h  divided  into  two  parts,  which 
respectively  pass  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  enclosures.  Ax  the  sides  they 
descend  slightly  upon  the  slopes  of  the  ridge,  and  al  the  widest  part  of  the 
oval  are  somewhat  obscure  on  account  cither  of  original  conformation  or 
of  subsequent  erosion.  Beyond  these  breaks  they  continue,  closing  en- 
tirely around  the  oval  cmKinknicnt  within.  From  the  point  of  junction 
the  body  continues  for  a  short  dist.incc,  perhaps  forty  feel,  and  then  ter- 
minates in  a  rounded  and  slightly  widened  point.  This  terminal  elevation 
is  entirely  omitted  by  Squicr  and  Davis,  but  is  noticed  by  more  recent 
writers.  [  The  j  auxiliary  ridges,  and  the  minor  appended  features  rec- 
ognized by  Squier  and  Davis  and  by  some  recent  visitors,  are  too  obscure 
to  be  identified  with  alisoUile  certainty,  and  I  consider  it  tuisafe  to  in- 
troduce them  into  my  illustration;  but  the  entire  body  of  the  serpent, 
and  the  peculiar  features  of  the  enlarged  portion  are  all  distinctly  Iracca- 
Wc,  and  le.ivc  no  doubt  in  the  mind  as  to  their  artificial  character.    The 
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topography  of  the  ootcr  end  of  the  promontory  is  somewhat  peculiar. 
The  extreme  point  is  about  thirty  feet  beyond  tlic  end  ol  the  artificial  ctn- 
bankmem,  and  is  slightly  cleft  in  the  middle.  The  rigUt-hand  purlicn  has 
no  exposure  of  rock,  and  descends  in  a  narrow,  rounded  spur.  The 
left-hand  poin:  is  a  naked  shcK  of  rock  a  little  to  the  left  uf  llic  direct  con- 
tinuation of  the  earthwork,  and  some  ten  feet  below  its  terminal  point. 
It  is  rounded  at  the  margin  and  perhaps  twenty-five  feci  wide. 
The  vertical  outline  is  cur\-ed,  and  presents  a  number  of  encircling 
1edge&  marking  the  thickness  of  the  Armer  strata.  The  entire  expu:>urc 
of  rock  at  the  point  is  perhaps  forty  feet  in  height.  Beneath  this,  tulus 
extends  to  the  creek  bottom.  From  the  point,  the  exposure  of  ruck  ex- 
tends back  along  |  down  ]  the  creek,  descending  slightly  and  soon  disap- 
pearing. Most  of  the  attempts  to  throw  light  upon  llic  most  extraordinary 
features  of  the  work  have  been  made  through  the  medium  of  oriental  phil- 
osophy; but  it  manifestly  wrong  to  go  thus  out  of  our  way  to  seek 
a  symbolism  for  the  oval  enclosure,  as  do  Squicr  and  Davis,  who  liken 
it  to  the  symbolic  egg  of  otd-world  philosophy;  uur  need  we  make  a. 
serious  effort  to  combat  tlic  idea  tliut  the  terminal  purtion  is  a  frog,  as 
suggested  by  .McLean.  It  would  not  seem  uti reasonable  lliat  the  former 
feature  should  be  simply  the  eye  of  the  cGigy :  but  we  have  anollier  ex- 
planation more  in  accord,  perhaps,  with  the  analogies  of  native  ceremonial 
an.  The  heart,  which  represents  the  life,  is  made  a  prominent  feature  in 
all  superstitious  delineations  of  living  crealurei.  as  shown  by  a  multitude  of 
examples.  When  we  restore  the  head  and  neck  of  the  reptile,  omitted  by 
Squier  and  Davis  and  misinterpreted  by  others,  the  strange  oval  lakes  the 
position  of  a  heart,  and  in  all  probability  marks  the  site  of  ceremonies 
that  must  have  been  connected  A-itti  this  work.  This  leads  to  a  considera- 
tion of  a  proper  identification  of  the  head  of  the  effigy,  and  the  rcla- 
lations  of  the  natural  to  the  artificial  features  of  the  site.  From  the 
bank  of  the  creek  we  have  a  comprehensive  \'iew  of  the  serpent  ridge. 
Having  the  idea  of  a  great  serpent  :n  mind,  one  is  at  once  struck  with 
the  remarkable  contour  of  the  bluff,  and  especially  of  the  exposure  of 
rock,  which  readily  assumes  llie  appearance  of  llie  reptile  lifting  its  front 
from  the  bed  of  Uie  stream.  The  head  is  the  point  of  rock,  the  dark  lip- 
Itke  edge  is  the  muzzle,  the  light-colored  under  side  h  the  white  neck, 
the  cave«  are  the  eyes,  and  the  projecting  masses  lo  the  right  arc  the  pro- 
truding coils  of  the  body.  The  varying  effecls  of  light  must  greatly  in- 
crease the  vividness  of  ihe  impressions,  and  nothing  would  be  more  nat- 
ural than  that  the  Sylvan  prophet  should  at  once  regard  the  promotory  as 
a  great  manito.  His  people  would  be  led  to  regard  it  as  such,  and  this 
would  result  in  the  elaboration  of  the  form  of  the  reptile,  that  it  might  be 
more  real.  The  natural  and  llie  artificial  features  must  all  have  been  re- 
lated to  one  and  llie  same  conception.  The  jKjint  of  naked  rock  waa 
probably  at  first  and  always  rccogniied  a^  the  head  of  both  the  natural  and 
the  modified  body.  It  was  to  the  Indian  the  real  head  of  the  great  ser- 
pen! manito."^ Holmes:  Serpent,  condensed. 
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Tlic  promoiuory  upon  which  litis  effigy  stands  was  pur- 
chased some  years  ago  with  money  furnished  by  a  number  of 
generous  ladies  in  Boston  who  had  become  interested  in  the  work 
through  the  efforts  of  Professor  Putnam.  Il  was  pul  in  tliorough 
repair,  fences  built,  trees  planted,  and  defaced  partions  of  the 
artifielal  work  restored  and  sodded  over.  The  title  deed  was  then 
transferred  to  the  Peabody  Museum,  of  Harvard  College.    Owing 
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to  the  difficulty  of  sui>ervision  from  such  a  distance,  the  property 
became  much  impaired.  Professor  Puinani  proposed  that  it  I>e 
turned  over  to  the  State;  and  n]>f»n  his  advice  and  su^j^festion, 
the  Trustees  of  Harvard,  in  1900.  deeded  the  entire  property  to 
the  Ohio  ArchtBological  and  Historical  Society,  in  fee.  with  nf» 
other  condition  than  the  very  reasonable  one  that  the  cffig>'  lie 
kept  unimpaired  and  the  adjacent  grounds  preserved  as  a  park. 


B. — ^THE  OWSSl'M. 


The  efllig>'  at  Granville  is  shown  in  figure  82  (S.  &  D.,  98, 
plate  XXXVI.  No.  2). 
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"It  is  known  in  the  vicinity  as  'the  Alligator';  '  •  the  figure 
bears  as  dose  a  resemblance  to  a  lizard  ai  any  other  reptile."  The  total 
length,  following  the  cune.  is  about  250  feet;  breadth  of  liody.  40  feet; 
length  of  each  leg  3fl  feet ;  average  height  -i  feet ;  elevation  at  shoulders  6 
feet.  "It  serms  more  than  possible  ilut  this  singular  eStfcy,  like  that  [of 
The  Cross,  near  Tarlion).  had  its  origin  in  the  superstition  of  its  makers. 
It  was  perhaps  the  high  place  where  sacrifices  were  made  on  stated  or 
exiraordinar>'  occasions,  and  where  tlie  ancient  people  gathered  to  cele- 
brate the  rites  of  their  unknown  worship.  lu  position,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it,  certainly  favor  such  a  conclusion.  The  valley 
which  it  overlooks  abounds  in  tracts  of  the  remote  pec^le,  and  seems  to 
ha%-e  been  one  of  the  centres  of  ancient  population.  •  •  Upon  the  in- 
ner side  of  the  effigy  is  an  elevatc^l  circular  .^pacc,  covered  with  stones 
which  have  t»een  much  burned.  This  has  bi-en  denominated  an  altar. 
Leading  from  it  to  the  tt>p  of  the  effigy  is  a  g.Mdcd  way  ten  feet  broad.  — 
S.  &  D.,  98. 

The  name  "Alligator  Motmd,"  docs  not  seem  well  chosen. 
The  form,  as  may  be  seen  in  ihc  fi^rc,  is  that  of  an  animal 
with  short  leg:s  and  a  short  neck;  but  the  tail  instead  of  taper- 
ing is  of  nearly  uniform  diameter  and  has  a  pronounced  coil 
at  the  end.  in  both  of  which  features  it  differs  decidedly  from 
any  saurian.  While  individuals  may  have  seen  the  alligator 
on  some  trip  to  the  South,  it  is  altc^jetliLT  improbable  that  the 
animal  was  familiar  to  the  Mound  Builders  as  a  race.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  species  would  be  of  so  limiled  a  nattire  that 
they  would  scarcely  desire  to  commemorate  it  in  this  manner. 
The  figure  rerembles  an  opossum  much  more  than  it  does  an  alli- 
gator. The  propensity  of  uncivilized  people  to  hold  in  awe  or  at 
least  in  superstitious  regard  an>thtng  unusual  or  mysterious, 
would  lead  them  to  consider  the  marsupium  an  organ  worthy  of 
religious  recognition.  Hence  it  is  not  iniproI>able  that  this  hum- 
ble animal  would  be  honored  in  their  ceremonies. 

The  opinion  sotiictimes  advanced  that  i(  is  a  clan  emblem  or 
totem,  is  improbable.  If  the  Mound  Unilders  were  divided  into 
clans,  it  is  not  likely  that  only  one — or  two — would  thus  leave 
their  mark. 

C. — THE    NEWARK     FIGURE. 

Concerning  the  mound  in  enclosure  E,  at  Newark,  shown  in 
figure  83,  Squier  and  Davis  say : — 

"  In  the  center  i:*  a  mound  of  singular  shape.  It  much  resembles  some 
of  the  'animal-shaped  mounds'  of  Wisconsin,  and  was  probably  de- 
signed lo  represent  a  bird  with  expanded  wings.    It  can  hardly  be  called 
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3  mound  but  is  ratber  a  group  of  four,  so  arranged  and  connected  as  to 
constitute  Hn  unbroken  outline.  Its  greatest  length  is  155  feeL"  —  S- 
&  D..  03. 

"  It  is  common  to  find  two  or  llirec,  sometimes  four  or  five  sepulchral 
mounds  in  a  group,  In  such  cases  it  h  always  to  be  remarked  that  one 
of  Ibe  group  is  much  the  largest,  iwicc  or  three  limes  the  dimensions  of 
any  of  the  others;  and  that  the  smaller  ones  of  various  sizes,  arc  arranged 


Fiirurc    S3. 

around  the  base,  generally  joining  it,  thus  evincing  a  designed  dependence 
and  intimate  relation  between  them-'*  JThis  is  shown  in  their  plan,  re- 
produced here  as  figure  ^^1  (S.  &  D.,  IH).  fig.  57)]. 

"  No.  1  IS  situated  six  miles  below  Hamilton  in  Butler  county.    The 
largest  is  twenty-seven  feet  high. 
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Figure   Si. 
Ooupa  of   Conjoined   Mound*. 

"  No.  2  is  a  mile  north  of  Chillicothe,  and  is  numbered  4  in  figure 
(23].  The  small  one  indicated  by  the  letter  f  was  excavated,  and  w.is 
found  to  contain  the  skeleton  of  n  girl  enveloped  in  bark.  The  largest 
of  the  group  is  about  thirty  feet  high. 

"  N'o.  3  is  situated  in  Pike  county,  near  the  end  of  the  cmbankmen' 
from  the  Graded  Way."— S.  &  D.,  170,  condensed. 

Grotip  No,  2  is  the  one  to  which  reference  is  made  on  page 
354  to  page  357. 

Tt  may  have  been  the  intention,  never  carried  to  completion, 
to  construct  a  group  of  this  kind  at  Newark.    Four  conjoined 
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mounds  is  all  that  can  be  made  of  the  figure:  and  yet  it  has  been 
compared  to  a  flying  cagic;  a  bird,  without  specifying  what  kind; 
a  bird's  foot ;  a  bow  with  an  arrow  across  ii ;  a  man  on  his  back 
with  outstretched  arms:  a  honey  bee;  a  man  swimming  without 
legs;  a  large  temple  with  a  tower  in  front  and  wings  at  each 
wde ;  and  possibly  other  things.  The  outline  of  the  mounds  is 
not  so  definite  as  the  figure  indicates. 
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n, —  THE  TAPIR. 

Five  miles  north  of  Portsmouth,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
is  the  enclosure  shown  in  figure  85  (S.  &  D.,  82,  plate  XXIX), 

It  is  480  feet  long,  by  407  feet  wide,  but  not  a  true  ellipse.  A 
mound  within  "is  oi  the  form  and  relati^x  ^izc  inciicatvd  in  the  plan, 
and  is  conipobcd  of  Iuuk  broken  sandstone  and  earth,  based  upon  dis- 
located and  broken  sand  rock.  It  is  from  one  to  eight  feet  high,  being 
lowest  at  the  east  end  or  head,  and  at  the  projecting  points.  It  is 
probably  of  (he  same  design  as  those  of  Wisconsin.  *  *  *  No  expla- 
nation of  the  probalilc  design  of  this  work  will  be  attempted  here;  it 
is  impossible,  however,  to  disconnect  It  from  the  superstitions  of  the 
ancient    people.      *      ♦      «      Workmen    engascd    in    excavating     (for 
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the  canal]   found  large  quantities  of  mica,  in  sheets,  in  the  immediate 
vidnity  of  this  enclosure."  —  S.  &  D.,  82. 

Some  writers  have  managed  to  find  in  the  mound  mentioned 
a  resemblance  to  the  South  American  tapir ;  proving  thereby,  of 
course,  that  the  makers  were  familiar  with  that  animal. 

E. —  THE    BEAK. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine  from  the  western  termi- 
nation of  the  parallels  extending  westward  from  the  lower  group 
of  the  Portsmouth  Works,  on  the  Kentucky  side,  is  an  effigy 
which  apparently  is  intended  to  represent  a  bear.  It  is  one  hun- 
dred and  five  feet  in  length,  and  much  resembles  some  of  the 
Wisconsin  figures. —  Lewis,  Fort,  375. 

D.  — ANOMALOUS   STRUCTURES. 

Among  the  works  of  the  Mound  Builders  are  some  whose 
purpose  not  even  a  vivid  imagination  can  fathom.  No  rational 
explanation  is  ever  attempted  by  any  one  who  describes  them. 

Three  of  these  will  be  illustrated,  merely  to  show  that  the 
psychological  workings  of  an  unknown  people  are  not  to  be 
measured  by  our  own  standards.  The  builders  of  such  figures 
probably  knew  what  they  were  about;  but  we  cannot  even  guess 
at  their  thoughts  or  intentions. 


The  structure  known  as  "The  Cross,"  shown  in  figure  86  (S. 

&  D.,  98.  plate  XXXVI.  No.  1 ), 

is  near  Tarlloii,  Pickaway  county,  on  the  point  of  a  narrow  ridge 
overlooking  Salt  Creek.  It  measures  ninety  fetl  across,  each  way.  and  is 
about  three  feet  high.  There  is  a  slight  ditch  all  around  its  marKin. 
and  a  circular  depression  in  the  center  twenty  feet  in  diameter  and 
twenty  inches  deep.  Several  small  mounds,  including  one  partly  of 
alone,  arc  clu^  by:  and  some  large  ones  on  top  of  the  hill,  farther  back. 
—  S.  &  D..  08. 

*  *  1  *  * 

The  singular  structure  shown  in  figure  87  (S.  &  D.,  85,  plate 
XXX,  No.  4) 

is  on  the  little  stream  of  Black  Rtin.  two  miles  south  of  the  fort  on 
Spnicc  Hill,  opposite  Bourneville-  It  is  composed  entirely  of  stones 
which  are  not  laid  up.  but  arc  rudely  piled  togetlier.      Tlie  main  work 
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is  an  ellipse  170  by  250  fe«L  There  is  an  opening  ''fiUy  feel  wide  on 
the  south,  where  the  walls  curve  outwards  and  lap  back  upon  them- 
selves for  lite  space  of  sixty  feet."  Five  walls  start  "within  ten  feet 
of  the  unbroken  line  of  the  elliptical  enclosure,  and  extend  thence  north- 
ward, f.lighlly  converging,  for  the  distance  of  one  hundred  fctt.  The 
lines  of  the  outer  walls,  if  prolonged,  would  intersect  each  other  at  the 
distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  These  walls  arc  twenty  feet 
broad  at  the  ends  nearest  the  enclosure  and  ten  feci  apart.  They  dimin- 
ish gradually  as  they  recede,  to  ten  feet  at  their  outer  extremities.  •  •  * 
The  stones  [of  the  main  work]  cover  a  space  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
broad,  and  arc  irregularly  heaped  together  to  the  lieighl  of  perhaps 
three  feet.  •  •  *  The  purposes  of  tlii.s  »lrangc  work  are  entirely 
inexplicable:  its  small  size  precludes  the  idea  of  a  defensive  origin. 
It  is  the  only  structure  of  the  kind  which  has  yet  been  discovered  tn 
the  valleys,  and  it  is  totally  unlike  those  found  on  the  bills."  —  S.  &  D.,  87. 

Peet  finds  in  this  work,  two  intertwined  serpents,  the  five 
straight  walls  being  the  tails,  and  tlie  curve  at  cither  side  of 
the  entrance  the  lieads.  Later,  he  concludes  the  walls  are  rattles. 
—  Amer.  Antiq.,  July.  i886,  and  July,  1890. 

Peet  possesses  a  pecxiliar  factilty  for  seeing  snakes.  But  he 
is  justified  in  exploitinpf  this  discovery;  in  fact,  he  should  give 
it  more  prominence  than  he  has  done,  fnr  there  is  probably  not 
another  work  in  the  world  where  two  snakes  are  represented  as 
the  proud  possessors  of  five  tails— or  five  sets  of  rattles,  whichever 
it  is. 

The  "Trefoil"  near  Bainhridge  is  presented  in  figure  88  (S. 
&  a,  91,  plate  XXXII,  No.  5). 

"  It  can,  of  cour.^e,  be  regarded  only  as  connected  with  the  super- 
stitions of  the  builders,  for  the  rcison  that  !l  cnulfl  nffcr  no  good  purpose 
for  protection,  nor  snbser^-c  any  of  the  useful  purpows  for  which  enclos- 
ures are  required,  such  as  the  limits  of  fields  and  possessions,  or  the 
boundaries  of  villages."  — 5.  &  D.,  91. 

It  serves  as  another  example  of  the  carelessness  with  which 
these  men  did  ihcir  work.  The  pike  in  reality  runs  almost  due 
west;  the  inounds  arc  all  north  of  the  pike;  there  is  no  second 
terrace  on  that  side  where  it  is  reprtscnlcd ;  and  the  Maysville 
pike  turns  ofT  at  some  distance  beyond  the  limit  of  the  map.  In 
addition  to  which  there  is  not  room  on  the  terrace  for  a  work  of 
the  size  ihcy  fi^rc.  Still,  they  evidently  found  somctliing  out  of 
the  ordinarj',  of  which  no  part  has  escaped  the  destructive  influ- 
ence of  plow  and  harrow. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  MOUNDS  OF  OHIO. 

Sumbers.  Sise.  Form.  Classification.  Stratification.  Attars.  Position 
of  Skeletons.  Properly  Buried  tvilh  the  Dead.  Origin  of  the  Cus- 
tom.   How  Mounds  IVere  Buiit. 

THE  lotal  number  of  mounds  in  Ohio  has  been  estimated  at 
ten  thousand.  This  is  probably  under  rather  than  over  the 
correct  figure ;  for  while  they  are  almost  unknown  in  the 
nortluvesteni  counties  and  are  comparatively  scarce  in  some  parts 
of  the  rugged  hill  lands  of  the  south  and  southeast  and  along  the 
main  water  sheds,  tliere  is  scarcely  a  township  in  any  other  part 
where  they  are  not  found.  In  the  neighborhood  of  every  stream 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  State,  except  some  of  those  flowing 
through  rougli  or  swampy  country,  the  surface  is  so  dotted  with 
them  that  signals  could  be  transmitted  from  one  to  another  for  a 
hundred  miles  or  more.  There  is  scarcely  a  point  along  the  Scioto 
below  Circlcville.  or  on  cither  Miami  in  the  lower  half  of  its 
course,  or  in  the  valley  of  any  tributary  to  these  streams,  where 
one  may  not  be  within  a  few  minutes'  ride  of  some  permanent 
evidence  of  aboriginal  habitation.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Cuy- 
ahoga and  some  other  rivtrs  belonging  to  the  Lake  Erie  basin. 
On  the  summits  of  steep  hills :  in  bottom  lands  subject  to  over- 
flow; on  every  terrace  bordering  a  stream;  nn  plateaus  and  up- 
lands ;  wherever  there  is  cultivable  or  naturally  drained  land,  a 
good  point  of  observation,  an  ample  supply  of  water,  a  conven- 
ient topography  for  trails — the  Mound  Builder  has  left  his  mark. 
Even  in  places  where  it  would  seem  a  nomad  would  not  care  to 
go,  except  as  led  by  the  excitement  or  necessities  of  the  chase, 
and  then  for  as  brief  a  time  as  possible,  such  evidence  is  not 
lacking  of  prehistoric  residence,  or,  at  least,  sojourning. 

In  magnitude  they  vary  from  one  reduced  by  farming  opera- 
tions until  it  is  scarcely  perceptible  and  probably  never  more  than 
three  feet  in  height  or  twenty  feel  across,  to  those  fully  thirty 
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ieei  in  ele\'ation  with  a  base  diameter  of  from  one  hundred  and 
fift>-  to  two  hundred  feet.  Such  mounds  as  that  at  Miamisburg, 
with  an  altitude  of  sixtj'-eight  feet,  or  at  Grave  creek.  West  Vir- 
ginia, two  feet  higher,  are  so  far  beyond  the  ordinan,-  that  they 
must  be  excluded  in  giving  figures  tliat  shall  fairly  represent 
tlic  usual  dimcmiions. 

The  majority  of  tliem  arc  composed  entirely  of  earth,  though 
there  are  many  altogether  of  stone  and  occasionally  one  occurs 
in  vvhicli  both  materials  are  used.  As  a  rule  the  earth  mounds 
resemble  in  shape  a  medium  between  a  low  cone,  and  a  flat 
dome  or  segment  of  a  sphere.  Some  have  an  elliptical  outline ; 
others  are  flat-topped.  All  these  usually  come  under  the  designa- 
tion of  "conical  mounds."  which  is.  perhaps,  as  accurate  as  any 
single  descriptive  word  could  be.  tbouRh  none  are  or  ever  have 
been  exactly  conical ;  earth  could  not  he  built  into  that  fonn,  nor, 
if  it  could,  would  it  retain  its  shape  through  the  first  storm. 

The  base  diameter  of  a  conical  mound,  undisturbed  by  cul- 
tivation, is  vcr>-  seldom  less  than  four  times  and  from  that  to 
ten  times  its  vertical  height.  As  this  would  not  look  impressive 
in  a  picture,  they  are  almost  invariably  represented  with  tlie 
slope  much  exaggerated.  The  Marietta  mound  is  especially 
unfortunate  in  this  respect,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  cut  of  it 
rqjroduccti  from  Xadaillac  (see  figure  89).  Some  illustrations 
arc  even  worse  than  this;  the  artist  never  feels  it  his  duty  to 
explain  how  one  of  the  builders  could  climb  up  the  sides  with  a 
load  of  earth.  The  actual  slope  is  shown  in  fig\ire  yo,  from  a 
photograph.  While  inaccuracies  are  to  be  expected  in  a  volume 
written  for  the  "general  public"  by  an  author  ignorant  of  his 
subject,  it  is  somewhat  depressing  to  find  similar  errors  com- 
mitted by  men  who  have  op |>ort unities  for  personal  examination 
of  the  objects  which  they  portray.  As  an  illustration.  Plate  XI, 
of  the  "Ohio  Centennial  Report."  represents  three  "Ancient 
Mounds."  Il  shows  how  little  reliance  is  to  l)c  placed  upon  ordi- 
nary descriptions  and  observations.  The  first,  reproduced  as 
figure  91 .  outlines  a  mound  as  it  really  is.  so  far  as  proportions  are 
concerned  ;  the  second,  figure  92,  is  as  it  looks  to  a  casual  oliserver ; 
while  the  third,  figure  93.  is  an  impossible  "restoration."  w;here 
stones  less  than  a  foot  in  diameter  are  made,  according  to  the 
accompanying  "scale,"  to  appear  as  large  as  haycocks.  Even  books 
which  profess  to  record  only  the  careful  observations  of  trained 
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scientists  sometimes  practically  endorse  errors  which  they  are 
written  to  confute.  In  Plate  IX,  page  242,  of  the  Twelfth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  nf  Ethnology,  the  "Knapp  Mounds"  in 
Pulaski  county,  and  the  "De  Soto  Mounds"  in  Jefferson  county. 
Arkansas,  are  represented  as  having  slopes  of  sixty  degrees ;  a 
pitch  impossible  to  attain  with  loose  earth.  In  this  plate,  the 
largest  of  the  former  group  is  represented  as  of  the  ordinary  con- 
ical type.  In  tlie  following  plate,  however,  it  is  figured  as 
elliptical,  with  a  "platform"  at  the  southern  end;  and  the  text, 
page  244,  says  it  "is  forty-eight  feet  high,  280  feet  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  150  feet  wide.  The  nearly  level  summit  is 
about  50  feet  wide  by  90  long.  The  slopes  are  about  35  or  40 
degrees."  If  these  measurements  are  correct  the  slopes  would 
have  to  be  nearly  45  degrees  on  the  longer  sides  and  about  30 
degrees  at  the  ends.  There  are  numerous  minor  errors  of  this 
character  in  that  voUnnc  of  ilie  Reports,  but  none  of  them  are 
serious.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  former  chief  of  the  division  of  mound  exploration  made  it 
a  rule  to  engage  only  men  without  experience  or  knowledge  in 
archaeological  work,  and  sent  them  into  Uic  field  without 
instructions  as  to  t^ieir  duties,  in  order  that  they  might  render 
reports  which  should  be.  as  he  expressed  it,  "unprejudiced  by  pre- 
conceived opinions."  Their  reports  were  edited  in  Washing- 
ton by  this  chief,  who,  himself,  was  without  practical  experience. 
Various  schemes  have  been  proposed  for  the  classification  of 
mounds  into  definite  groups  anil  systems;  nearly  all  of  them 
being  based  upon  method  of  construction,  or  upon  certain  details 
of  internal  structure,  as  well  as  u]Km  uutwar<l  form.  All  are  o[)en 
to  the  same  objection,  namely,  lack  of  uniformity  in  those  to  which 
any  particular  name  is  applied,  and  their  close  resemblance  in 
some  rcsfwcts  to  many  which  are  arbitrarily  placed  in  another 
division.  There  is  so  much  similarity  in  the  arrangement  and 
contents  of  some  amid  totally  diflferent  surroundings,  and  con- 
versely such  unlikcness  in  the  structure  of  others  which  consti- 
tute a  single  group,  that  a  definite  name  expressive  of  one  certain 
purpose,  applied  to  a  mound  on  account  of  its  location  or  out- 
ward appearance,  is  inerely  conjectural,  may  find  as  many  excep- 
tions as  examples,  and  so  is  very  apt  to  be  misleading.  It  is  nat- 
ural to  employ  the  term  "burial  mound'*"  for  one  in  which  human 
remains  are  found ;  or  to  designate  as  "altar  mound"  one  that 
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contains  a  number  of  articles,  deposited  apparently  as  a  votive 
oflfertng;  or  to  use  the  name  "sacrificial"  when  evidences  of  cre- 
mation are  present.  But,  even  if  a  mound  was  begun  with  a 
definite  aim  in  view,  plans  may  have  altered  as  the  work  pro- 
gressed. Additional  interments  arc  often  made  in  a  tumulus 
intended  at  first  to  cover  only  a  single  corpse ;  two  mounds,  of 
any  cliaracter,  may  be  gradually  enlarged  until  the  bases  overlap; 
occasionally  a  number  of  small  mounds,  each  of  which  would 
fall  into  a  single  "class."  are  built  in  a  compact  group  and  after- 
wards covered  with  one  huge  pile  of  earth.  This  last  was 
especially  noticeable  at  the  Hopewell  group. 

Squier  and  Davis  make  the  following  classification  of 
mounds ; — 

"  1st.  Altar  »oukd3,  which  nccur  cither  within,  or  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  enclosures;  which  are  stratified,  and  contain  altars  of 
burned  clay  or  stone :  and  which  were  places  of  sacrifice. 

"  2nd.  MouMDS  OF  sRFVLTt'RE,  which  5iand  isohicd  or  in  groups 
more  or  \cs&  remote  from  the  enclosures:  which  arc  not  stralifivl:  which 
contain  human  remains;  and  which  were  the  bDrial  places  and  monu- 
ments of  the  dead. 

"3rd.  Temple  mounds,  which  occnr  most  usually  within,  bat 
sometimes  without  the  walls  of  the  enclosures : .  whic!h  possess  great 
regularity  of  form;  which  contain  neither  altars  nor  human  remains; 
and  which  were  Tligh  Places'  for  the  performance  of  religious  rites 
and  ceremonies,  the  sites  of  structures,  or  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  superstitions  of  the  builders. 

"  4th.  Akomalous  wounds,  including  mounds  of  observation  and 
snch  as  were  applied  to  a  double  purpose,  or  of  which  the  design 
and  objects  arc  not  apparent.  This  division  includes  all  which  do  not 
clearly  fall  within  the  preceding  three  cla.sses.'*  —  S.  &  D.,  142. 


ALTAR   MOUNDS. 

In  their  descriptions  of  mounds  containing  ahars,  Squier 
and  Davis  state  that 

"  Tlic  fact  of  .stratification  in  [altar]  mounds,  is  one  ui  great  interest 
and  importance.  •  *  •  The  stratification,  so  far  as  observed,  is  not 
liorizonlal,  but  always  conforms  to  the  convex  miiline  of  llie  iitmuid," 

"The  circumstance  of  stratification,  cxhibiling  as  it  docs  an  cjtlra- 
urdinary  care  and  attention,  can  ttardty  be  supposed  to  result  from  any 
but  superstitious  notions.  It  certainly  has  no  exact  analog>'  in  any  of 
the  monumt-ntb  of  the  globe,  of  which  we  possess  a  knowledge,  and  its 
significance  is  bcj'ond  rational  conjcciurc." 

"  The  characteristics  of  this  class  uf  mounds  will  be  best  explained 
by  reference  lo  the  accompanying  illustrations.      It  should  be  remarked. 
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bowevcr,  that  no  two  are  alike  in  all  their  details."  The  mound  in  ques- 
tion (which  is  (he  first  one  they  opened  at  "Mound  City")  was  bcven 
feet  high  with  a  base  [ift>'-livc  feet  in  diameter.  A  shaft  five  feet  square 
was  sunk  from  its  apex  to  the  bottom,  For  a  foot  from  the  lop  there 
wati  "a  layer  of  coarM:  gravel  and  pebbles,  which  appeared  to  have  hcen 
taken  from  deep  piti  surrounding  the  enclosure,  or  from  the  bank  ot 
the  river."  The  remainder  of  the  mound  was  of  earth,  except  for  three 
layers  of  sand,  each  about  an  inch  thick." —  S.  &  D..  143,  160.  and  144. 

One  of  these  illustrations  is  here  given  as  figure  94  (S.  &  D., 
144,  figure  29).  The  lines  of  curvature  as  marked  in  the  section 
are  purely  imaginary;  in  the  narrow  shaft  sunk  from  the  top 
only  a  limited  portion  of  the  deposits  about  the  center  of  the 
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mound  could  be  seen,  and  it  was  taken  for  granted  lliat  these 
deposits  were  unifonn  in  thickness  and  followed  the  curve  of 
the  top  instead  of  the  plane  of  the  base.    The  same  assumption  is 
made  in  every  mound  where  a  section  is  represented. 
20 
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There  is  often  a  rude  stratification  in  the  mounds  of  the 
Scioto  valley,  but  it  is  not  of  tlie  kind  described  by  these  authors ; 
neither  is  it  due  to  building  in  the  manner  which  they  supposed. 
The  existing  strata  overlap;  they  are  not  continuous;  tltey  are 
as  often  horizontal  as  inclined ;  they  are  more  generally  sloping 
in  a  somewhat  irregular  plane  than  curved ;  and  they  are  found, 
when  they  apix*ar  at  all,  indifferently  in  the  various  sorts  of 
mounds  which  are  introduced  in  the  above  misleading  classifi- 
cation. In  not  a  single  case  where  they  have  been  described  or 
illustrated  did  these  explorers  cut  a  trench  across  the  mound, 
which  is  the  only  manner  of  ascertaining  the  disposition  of  the 
different  deposits.  A  succession  of  sltafts  sucli  as  they  made 
would  not  be  satisfactorj-  in  determining  the  matter,  for  while 
similar  materials  might  be  found  at  different  levels,  these  could 
as  well  run  out  within  a  few  feet  on  their  own  level  as  they  could 
rise  uniformly  to  the  plane  of  the  one  above.  The  above  remarks 
apply  to  those  mounds,  by  far  the  most  numerous,  where  the  labor 
of  construction  was  toleralily  continuous  from  inception  to 
completion.  The  entire  space  covered  by  the  mound  was  worked 
over  at  one  time  by  different  parties,  bringing  earth  from  differ- 
ent places.  Each  would  throw  his  load  where  it  suited  him. 
There  was  no  such  order  and  regularity  as  the  authors  indi- 
cate; one  is  led  to  infer  from  their  cuts  that  a  dome-shaped  mass 
was  intentionally  and  carefully  carried  to  a  certain  height,  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  layer  of  gravel  and  sand,  then  another  stratum 
of  earth  built  up.  and  so  the  work  would  contiiuic  until  the  tumu- 
lus was  finished.  Had  they  thought  to  trench  the  mounds,  or  t0 
make  their  shaft  much  larger,  they  would  have  found  that  no  one 
of  these  layers  which  they  figure  was  of  any  great  extent  and 
that  none  of  them  had  the  regularity  of  curve  which  they  repre- 
sent. This  statement  is  made  with  confidence  of  its  correct- 
ness, for  not  only  has  the  present  writer  carefully  noted  the 
arrangement  of  a  large  number  of  mounds  in  the  Scioto  valley 
and  elsewhere;  but  has  also  trenched  across  a  few  of  the  iden- 
tical niouiuls  called  "stratified"  by  these  pioneer  explorers ;  and 
in  no  instance  has  any  such  feature  been  discovere<I.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  was  near  Frankfort  where 

one  mound  was  "distinctly  stratified"  rhoiigti  ilie  strata  were  uneven, 
and  another  was  what  is  usually  classed  as  a  "stratified  mound,"  being 
composed  of  practically  horizontal  byer$.  though  these  varied  consider- 
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ably    in    extent    and    thickness    and    none    reached    entirely    across    the 
structure.  —  Moorehcad,  118  and  IIH. 

In  very  few  cases  has  even  this  rude  accidental  stratification 
been  found ;  the  entire  mound,  from  battc  tu  summit  seldom  shows 
any  lines  of  separation  in  the  material  composing  it  except  the 
lens-shaped  profile  of  each  basket  load  as  represented  in  figure  95 
(S.  &  D.,  144,  figure  30). 

There  arc  some  mounds  in  which  a  curved  stratum  extends 
without  a  break  over  the  ixjrtions  beneath.  In  such  cases,  it 
will  be  seen  tliat  different  periods  of  construction  are  involved. 
A  mound  was  built  up,  sometimes  to  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  though  usually  much  less.  The  building  was  then  <Iisconiin- 
ued  for  a  time,  occasionally  a  number  of  years  as  proven  by  the 
rL-mains  of  timlier  which  grew  on  its  surface,  until  (he  earth 
deposited  had  settled  into  a  compact  mass.  Then  the  structure 
was  carried  higher,  with  the  same  soil  sometimes,  but  usuallv 
with  earth  of  a  different  character  from  that  used  first.  Such 
structures,  however,  are  not  what  is  understood  by  the  term 
"stratified  mounds." 

ALTARS. 

"The  altars,  or  hasina,  found  in  thcM-  mounds  ar?  almost  invariably 
of  burned  clay,  though  a  few  of  stone  havu  been  discovered.  They  are 
symmcTrica!.  but  nni  of  uniform  size  or  shape.  Some  are  round,  others 
elliptical,  and  others  square  or  parallelograms,  Sonic  are  small,  meas- 
uring barely  two  feet  across,  while  others  arc  fifty  feel  long  by  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  wide.       The  usual  dimcnsi'^ns  are  from  five  10  eight  feet 
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AH  appear  to  have  Iicen  modelled  «f  fine  day  limught  to  the  spot  from 
Q  distance,  and  they  rest  upon  the  original  surface  of  the  earth.  In 
a  few  instances,  a  layer  or  small  elevation  of  sand  has  been  laid  down, 
upon  which  the  altar  was  formed.  The  height  of  the  altars,  neverthe- 
less, seldom  exceeds  a  foot  or  twenty  inches  above  the  adjacent  level. 
The  clay  of  which  they  are  comjxjsed  is  u.suaUy  burned  hard,  sometimes 
to  the  depth  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  inches.  This  is  hardly  to 
be  explained  by  any  degree  or  continuance  of  heat,  though  it  is  manifest 
that  in  some  cases  the  heat  was  intense.      On  the  other  hand,  a  number 
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of  these  altars  have  been  noticed,  which  are  very  slightly  burned;  and 
such,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  are  destitute  of  remains.  —  S.  &  D.,  143, 
condensed. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  a  fire  kindled  on  the  surface  will 
not  harden  or  discolor  the  earth  for  more  than  a  few  inches 
below ;  and  this  may  he  true  of  any  orcHnary  degree  of  heat. 
Under  old  lime-kilns,  r.nd  perhaps  at  other  places  where  a 
great  heat  has  been  maintained  for  a  long  time,  such  evidences 
may  be  found  at  a  depth  of  several  feet.  At  Leavenworth, 
Indiana,  some  years  since,  a  kiln  was  undermined  by  the  river, 
leaving  a  vertical  exposure  across  its  center.  The  earth  was  red 
as  a  brick  to  the  depth  of  six  feet ;  it  could  not  he  seen  lower 
on  account  of  the  mud  piled  against  it  by  the  current. 

To  the  above  description  of  the  so-called  altars  it  may  be 
added  that  they  seem  to  be  found  only  in  mounds  connected 
with  large  enclosures.  They  are  masses  of  clay  frcjm  six  to 
eight  feet  across — seldom  larger — usually  irregular  in  outline, 
and  up  to  a  foot  in  thickness.  The  first  step  in  their  construction 
was  to  clear  off  a  sufficient  space  which  was  sometimes  btirned  or 
pounded  until  quite  hard.  On  this,  the  clay  was  spread  out, 
kneaded  or  puddled  la  a  uniform  consistency,  (he  up|>cr  surface 
made  smooth  and  flat,  and  a  basin  excavated  in  it.  The  latter 
is  always  rectangular  with  rounded  corners  and  a  level  bottom; 
it  varies  from  three  to  five  feet  in  length  with  a  wiflth  one-half 
to  Uiree-fourlhs  the  length,  and  a  depth  of  four  to  eight  inches. 
Very  few  fall  beyond  these  limits  in  either  direction.  The  mar- 
gin of  the  clay  was  either  left  as  it  was  dc])0sitcd.  or  cut  away 
its  entire  thickness  to  form  a  rim  of  uniff>nn  width  around  the 
basin.  A  fire  was  then  kept  burning  on  it  until  all  the  clay 
remaining  was  as  bard  as  brick.  Sometimes  all  the  ashes  and 
charcoal  resulting  from  this  fire  were  carefully  removed;  in  this 
event,  the  altar  is  usually  filled  with  clean.  v;htte  ashes,  or  with 
fine  dark  earth,  (lossibly  decayed  organic  substances.  The  name 
"altar"  is  derived  from  the  relics  of  various  descriptions,  occas- 
ionally inchiding  burned  human  bones,  gratuitously  assumed  to 
be  sacrificial  offerings,  frequently  found  on  them:  thongh  quite 
often  they  contain  no  objects  of  any  kind. 

The  altars  in  three  mounds  at  "Mound  City,"  though  much  burned, 
had  no  remains  in  them:  even  tlic  ashe^i  had  been  removed.  Some  of 
the  smallest  mounds  had  no  altars,  "In  place  thereof,  on  the  original 
level  of  the  earth,  was  found  a  quantity,  in  no  case  exceeding  the  amount 
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of  one  skeleton,  of  bumcd  human  bones  in  small  {ragmcntSi.  Tbat  ihey 
were  not  burned  on  the  spot  is  evident  from  ihc  abM:nce  of  all  traces  of 
fire,  beyond  those  fumUhcd  by  the  bones  themselves.  They  appear  to 
liave  been  collected  froui  the  vye,  wherever  it  was  erected,  and  carefully 
deposited  in  a  »mall  heap,  and  then  covered  over." 

"  That  the  strati^ed  mounds  are  not  burial  places  seems  sufficiently 
welt  established  by  the  fact  that  the  greater  nutnbcr  have  no  traces  of 
human  remains  upon  or  around  the  altars.  •  •  ♦  The  su((gestion 
that  the  various  relics  found  upon  these  altars  were  the  personal  effects 
of  deceased  chiefs  or  priests,  thus  deposited  in  accordance  with  the  cus- 
tom among  rude  people,  of  consigning  the  property  of  the  dead  to  the 
tomb  with  thcni,  is  controverted  by  the  facta  that  the  deposits  arc 
hornDgencous." 

"Some  of  llie  allar  or  sacrificial  mounds,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
the  deposits  within  them  almost  entirely  made  up  of  Bnishcd  arrow  and 
spear  points,  intermixed  with  masses  of  the  unmanufactured  material" 
—  S.  &  D..  156  and  -213. 

Human  remains  are  not  uncommon  on  the  altars;  the 
authors  themselves  found  them  in  various  places,  as  they  record 
in  their  volume.  If,  as  they  assert,  the  relics  also  found  were  not 
indivithial  property,  to  whom  could  they  belong?  It  is  tnie 
that  one  altar  may  contain  only  pipes,  on  another  nothing  but 
spear-hcads  is  found,  in  a  third  galena  alone  occurs,  etc.  .'\rc 
we  to  suppose  that  each  person  in  a  village  contributes  his  one 
■or  two  specimens?  Or  does  the  whole  lot  belong  to  a  trader 
or  a  manufacturer? 

"  ria<[  the  ohjecls  deposited  upon  the  'altars'  in  the  Ohio  mounds 
been  of  a  5acriftci.-il  nature,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  have  been 
the  best  of  thpir  kind ;  imperfect  and  unfinished  pipes  would  not  have 
been  worthy  offerings  to  a  divinity."  —  Stevens,  .150. 

Neither  is  it  true  that  only  one  certain  kind  of  article  is 
found  upon  an  altar.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  them  have 
yielded  an  astonishing  amount  and  variety  of  specimens;  as 
will  apixrar  in  the  accounts  of  mound  exploration. 

"  That  all  ahars  were  not  covered  by  mounds  is  certain.  •  ♦  * 
Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  •  •  •  some  were  left  exposed  by 
the  builders,  and  afterwards  hidden  by  natural  accumulations,  ti>  be  again 
-exposed"  —  by  the  plow  and  freshet  in  later  time.  —  S.  &  D..  ItiO. 

Evidently  they  saw  an  "altar"  in  every  spot  of  burned 
«arth. 

So  far  as  the  principle  of  "  sacrifice  "  or  '*  burnt  offering  " 
is  concerned,   the  numerous  wrought  articles  may  Iiave  been 
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devoted  to  the  flames  with  some  such  idea  in  view;  but  there 
has  not  as  yet  I>e<?n  discovered  any  real  evidence  that  human 
sacrifice  was  practiced  by  the  Mound  Builders.  Cremation; 
torture;  indiflFerencc  to  the  (hsjKisition  of  corpses; — will 
account  for  all  the  burned  and  charred  human  bones  exhumed. 

"  The  icnns  'altars'  and  'niotmds  of  sacrifice'  imply  that  iitiman 
sacrifices  were  offered.  Hum:tn  sacrifices  were  unknown  in  New  Mexico, 
and,  wilhout  better  evidence  than  these  miscalled  altars  afford,  ihcy  cannot 
be  fastened  ujion  the  Mound-Builders.  Moreover,  these  clay  t>»ds  were 
not  adapted  to  the  barbarous  work.  Wherever  human  sacrifices  are 
known  to  liavc  occurred  among  lite  American  iibortgines,  the  jilacc  was 
an  elevated  mound  platform  and  the  rai:>ed  altar  or  sacrificial  stone  stood 
before  the  idol  in  whose  warship  the  rites  were  performed.  There  is 
neither  a  lemplc  nor  an  idol ;  hut  a  hollow  bed  of  clay  covered  by  a 
motmd  raised  in  honor  over  the  ashes  of  a  deceased  chief,  for  assuredly 
such  a  mound  would  not  have  been  raised  over  ihe  ashes  of  a  victim. 
Indians  never  exciianged  prisoners  of  war.  Adoption  or  burning  at  the 
slake  was  the  alternative  of  capture ;  but  no  mound  was  ever  raised 
over  the  burned  remains.  Another  use  suggests  itself  for  this  artificial 
basin  more  in  accordance  with  Indian  usages  and  customs,  namely,  that 
cremation  of  the  body  of  a  deceased  chief  was  performed  upon  it.  after 
which  the  mound  was  raised  over  his  ashes."  —  Morgan,  217.  condensed. 


TEMPLE  MOUNDS. 

"  Tbese  nMunds  are  distinguished  by  their  great  regularity  of  form 
and  general  large  dimensions.  TTiey  occur  usually  within,  but  some- 
times without,  the  walls  of  enclosures.  They  consist  chiefly  of  pyramidal 
structures,  trimcaled,  and  generally  have  graded  avenues  to  the  top. 
But  whatever  their  fonn,  •  •  •  they  have  invariably  flat  or  level 
tops,  of  greater  or  less  area.  •  •  •  Mounds  of  this  class  are  not 
numerous  in  Ohio,  and  it  is  believed  are  only  found  at  Marietta,  Newark, 
Portsmouth,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Chillicothe.  •  •  •  They  cover 
no  remains,  and  seem  obviously  designed  as.  the  sites  of  tempter  or  of 
other  structures  which  have  passed  away,  or  as  'high  places'  for  the 
perfnnnance  of  certain  ceremonies.  The  likeness  which  they  bear  to 
the  Teocallis  of  Mexico  is  striking  and  suggestive  of  their  probable 
purpose."  —  S.  &.  t>..  17a, 

One  is  sliown  at  Newark,  small  and  without  a  grade-way — 
it  is  doubtful  whether  this  will  fall  within  their  classification; 
one  above  the  mouth  of  Tygart.  opposite  Portsmouth,  which 
may  be  only  a  natural  knoll,  dressed  to  its  present  fonn ;  two 
at  Cellar  Hanks,  only  one  of  which  is  ^aded;  and  four  at 
Marietta,  three  of  them  graded. 


Tewple  and  Lookout  Mounds. 

As  none  of  them  have  been  explored  except  in  a  very  inade- 
quate and  perfunctory  manner,  the  assertion  that  "  they  cover 
no  remains "'  is  not  warranted  by  our  present  knowledge. 

The  rather  common  practice  among  Southern  Indians  of 
using  such  mounds  as  sites  £or  buildings  has  suggested  the  idea 
that  those  found  here  were  utilized  in  the  same  way.  While 
this  may  have  been  the  case  with  those  standing  on  low  or  level 
grotmd,  in  connection  with  additional  evidences  of  occupation* 
as  at  Marietta  and  in  two  or  three  other  localities,  there  are 
some  whose  situation  is  contrary*  to  such  a  supjiosition.  For 
example,  the  mound  a  mile  south  of  the  Glenford  Fort,  which 
is  about  t8  feet  high  and  covers  nearly  two  acres,  is  on  the  lop 
of  a  hill  which  slopes  away  in  every  direction.  The  soil  in  the 
vicinity  is  poor,  the  surface  is  a  succession  of  hills  and  ravines, 
and  it  is  not  crediljle  that  an  aboriginal  settlement  would  have 
been  located  at  this  place;  nor  is  it  more  probable  that  the  people 
who  occupied  the  fort  would  have  established  a  temple  or  build- 
ing of  any  other  sort,  of  a  size  which  is  implied  by  the  base 
of  this  mound,  at  such  a  distance  from  any  suitable  location  for 
a  town. 

Even  though  a  few  of  them  were  obviously  intended  to 
serve  as  sites  for  buildings  of  some  description,  it  does  not 
follow  that  all,  or  many,  of  these  buildings  were  *'  temples." 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  superstition  was  probably  dominant 
in  the  mind  of  the  Mound  Builder;  but  to  assume  that  every- 
thing which  we  do  not  understand  among  their  rcmain.s  must 
be  owing  to  this  trait,  simply  because  we  cannot  account  for  it 
otherwise,  is  certainly  illogical. 

The  sparseness  of  such  mounds  and  their  occurrence  under 
the  same  conditions  as  commoner  forms,  are  inconsistent  with 
the  theory  which  has  been  advanced  more  than  once  that  they 
owe  their  origin  to  a  diflferent  people  or  belong  to  a  different 
age;  their  erection  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  same  motives 
which  induced  the  building  of  mounds  and  other  works  amid 
which  they  stand,  the  entire  group  clearly  constituting  one  gen- 
eral system. 

Many  conical  mounds  arc  also  truncated ;  some  of  these 
have  been  opened,  and  their  contents  and  methods  of  construc- 
tion found  to  be  practically  of  the  same  character  as  shown  in 
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numerous  mounds  of  the  usual   form,  examined  in  the  same 
localities. 

LOOKOUT    HOL'M)& 

"  The  most  commanding  posittons  oo  the  tuIU  bordering  the  vallcTS 
of  ihc  West,  are  otten  crowned  with  mounds,  soggesttng  at  ooce  the  idea 
of  signal  or  alann  posts.  Between  Cbilltcothe  and  Columbus,  not  far 
from  twenty  may  be  selected,  so  placed  in  respect  to  each  other  that  sig- 
nals of  fire  might  be  transmitted  in  a  few  minutes  along  the  whole  lilte. 
Oo  the  whole,  however,  the  dassi^caiion  of  any  portion  of  the  hilt- 
motinds  as  places  of  observation,  is  not  sufficiently  well  authorized.  Il 
seems  that  a  large  proportion  contain  human  retnains.  undoubtedly  those 
of  the  mound -builders.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ancient  people 
selected  prominent  and  elevated  positions  upon  which  to  build  large 
fires,  which  were  kept  burning  for  long  periods,  or  renewed  at  frequent 
intervals.  For  what  purpose  they  were  built,  whether  lo  comunicate  in- 
telligence or  lo  celebrate  some  religious  rite,  it  is  not  undertaken  to  say. 
The  traces  of  these  fires  are  only  observed  upon  the  brows  of  the  hills: 
they  appear  to  have  been  built  generally  upon  heaps  of  stones,  which  arc 
brdcen  up  and  sometimes  partially  vttrifted  over  a  large  area  and  several 
feet  thick.  They  are  vulgarly  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  'furmKet'". 
—  S.  &  D..  181-3.  condensed. 

This  conser\'ative  and  reasonable  statement  is  too  mild  for 
some  later  authors.     Short  says: — 

"  On  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  on  atl  their  Iribatartes.  are  mounds 
which  served  as  lookouts.     These  were  always  placed  in  positions  to  com- 
mand  extensive  views.     *     *     The  great   mutmd  al   Miamisburg     *    * 
may  have  served  the  double  purpose  of  a  sigruil  station  and  the  \asc  of  a 
small  edifice  devoted  to  astronomical  or  religious  porpuses."  —  Short.  52. 

This  phrase  "  may  have  served  "  furnishes  a  convenient 
loop-hole  when  testimony  is  sought  concerning  the  grounds  for 
belief  that  leads  to  a  statement  which  is  apparently  definite  and 
is  so  regarded  by  readers.  The  author  might,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, have  said  it  "  may  have  ser\'ed  "  as  a  toboggan  slide, 
or  in  the  nature  of  a  comer-stone. 

McLean  docs  not  palter  thus ;  he  boldly  announces 

'■  Thc>'  were  expelled  from  the  territorj-  by  force.  On  the  hills 
they  erected  mounds  for  posts  of  observation,  and  when  a  war  party  came 
down  upon  them,  the  fires  were  kindled,  and  the  people  thereby  warned 
sought  their  shelters  of  refuge.  The  invaders  came  from  the  nonh.  The 
belt  of  country  Iwtwecn  the  northern  and  southern  works  of  Ohio,  prob- 
ably remained  a  dense  forest."  —  McLean,  144,  condensed. 

But  the  position  of  the  so-called  "  Signal  Mounds "  or 
"  Mounds   of  Observation "    is   opposed   to   their   implied    use 
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raifier  than  confirmatory  of  it.  When  a  point  already  overlooks 
the  surrouading  countiy  for  many  iiiiles,  no  possible  advantage 
could  be  gained  by  raising  a  signal  fire  a  few  feet  higher,  or 
elevating  a  sentry  to  a  slight  extent  when  his  horizon  was  already 
far  beyond  the  limit  at  which  he  could  discern  any  moving 
object.  Head  lands  and  high  peaks  have  always  been  favorite 
burial  spots  with  Indians,  even  till  ihc  present  generation;  and 
human  remains  are  of  such  common  occurrence  in  mounds  thus 
situated  as  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  all  were  Intended  as 
tumuli. 

Ashes  arc  found  in  as  great  quantities  in  many  mounds  on 
low  ground  as  in  those  on  hill-tops.  A  pile  of  damp  leaves  and 
trash  whidi  would  make  a  column  of  dense  smoke  and  leave 
few  traces  of  their  use,  would  serve  better  for  signal  purposes 
than  any  amount  of  wood  wliich  would  leave  quantities  of  ashes. 
The  mound  on  Mount  Logan,  opposite  ChilHcothe,  so  often 
mentioned  as  composed  nearly  altogether  of  ashes  from  signal 
fires,  was  fottnd  on  examination  to  contain  only  a  relatively  .small 
amount,  being  mostly  of  earth,  and  containing  human  bunes. 

Mounds  of  earth,  or  stone,  or  both,  are  found  on  hilltops 
along  every  considerable  stream  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
State,  where  these  border  any  fertile  bottoms,  as  well  as  less 
frequently  farther  north ;  on  Jutting  points,  back  from  the 
streams,  either  singly  or  in  groups;  and  miles  away  from  any 
stream  larger  than  a  small  rivulet,  on  the  higher  hilltops  over- 
looking extensive  areas  of  broken  table  lands.  There  couh!  easily 
be  attributed  to  "  signal  purposes  "  not  merely  "  twentj-  Iwtwecn 
Chillicothe  and  Columbus."  but  hundreds  scattered  over  forty  or 
fifty  counties.  In  fact,  one  might  start  from  almost  any  point 
and  flash  signals  from  one  mound  to  another  in  almost  any  direc- 
tion for  an  indefinite  distance. 


SEPULCHRAL   MOUNDS. 

"  Motnids  of  this  class  are  very  numerous.  They  arc  generally  of 
considerable  sire,  varying  from  six  to  eighty  feet  in  height,  but  having 
an  avcr.igc  altitude  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet.  *  * 
These  mounds  invariably  cover  a  skeleton  (in  very  rare  inbtances  more 
than  one),  which  at  the  time  of  it.s  inlcrmcnt  was  cnvcloi>cd  in  bark 
or  coarse   matting,   or  enclosed   in   a   mdc  sarcophagus   of  timber."  — 

s.  &  D..  lei. 
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Of  the  great  number  of  mounds  excavated  with  more  or 
less  care  and  exactness  by  farmers,  collectors,  scientists,  and 
others,  the  results  of  such  explorations  as  have  been  reported 
establish  the  fact  that  more  than  nine-tenlhs  contained  human 
skeletons;  and  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  this  proportion  is 
true  of  all.  Nor  is  the  absence  of  such  remains  lo  be  considered 
indicative,  unless  otherwise  substantiated,  that  they  were  con- 
structed for  some  other  purpose  tlian  as  bnria!  piaces;  for  con- 
ditions are  frequent  iu  which,  although  the  cliaracicr  and  dispo- 
sition of  relics  found  arc  such  as  invariably  mark  those  deposited 
whh  a  corpse,  all  traces  of  bone  have  disappe3re<l. 

As  a  rule,  not  many  bodies  were  covered  by  a  single  mound; 
sometimes  there  is  only  one,  very  seidum  more  than  twenty. 
From  two  to  ten  seems  the  usual  number.  There  are  s*:»mc  in 
which  a  great  quantity  of  huntan  bones  is  found,  mingled  in 
confusion;  but  these  are  plainly  the  remains  of  a  communal 
burial  in  which  the  bodies,  or  bones,  of  all  who  bad  died  within 
several  years  were  collected  and  deposited  at  one  time.  This 
custom  was  common  among  Indians  in  various  portions  of  the 
eastern  United  States,  though  few  indications  of  it  are  found 
in  Ohio  mounds.  The  mistaken  statement  lljat  "  in  very  rare 
instances  more  tlian  one  "  skeleton  occurs  in  a  mound  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  plan  of  sinking  a  shaft  directly  from  the  apex. 
It  is  not  often  that  more  than  one  skeleton  would  be  found  thus; 
but  others  may  lie  in  different  parts  of  the  same  tumulus.  The 
size  of  the  pile  has  no  relation  to  the  number  of  interments. 

Ordinarily  all  the  bodies  were  laid  on  the  surface  and  the 
mound  raised  to  its  full  height  over  them ;  but  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  remains  at  various  levels.  The  head  may  be  toward  any 
point  of  the  compass;  in  :nany  moimds  no  two  skeletons  are 
parallel  or  arranged  in  just  the  same  manner. 

"  It  should  be  remarked  *  *  that  ihe  postion  of  the  mound 
«kcteton.s.  in  respect  to  llie  ca^t  or  any  other  point  of  tht  compass,  is  never 
fixed.  They  arc  nearly  always  found  disposed  at  length  witli  the  arms 
adjusted  at  the  sides.  None  have  ever  been  discovered  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, except  among  the  recent  deposits:  and.  even  among  Uicsc,  no  uni- 
formity exists.*'  — S.  &  D,,  172. 

Their  experience  in  this  agrees  with  that  of  all  later  inves- 
tigators; and  yet  there  is  a  widespread  belief  tliat  most  bodies 
are  buried  "  silting  up."  This  error  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
following  allegation,  which  lias  been  frequently  quoted: — 
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"  From  Patagonia  to  Canada,  and  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  equally 
in  the  civilised  and  uncivilizrd  tribes,  a  peculiar  mode  of  placing  the  body 
in  sepulture  Itas  been  practiced  from  immemorial  time.  This  peculiarity, 
consists  in  the  sitting  posture." — Morton.  244. 

Occasionally  with  the  Mound  Cuilders,  and  very  often  with 
the  later  Indians,  in  order  to  save  labor,  a  grave  was  dug  barely- 
large  enough  to  contain  a  body  when  it  was  laid  in  on  the  side, 
with  knees  drawn  up  to  the  chin.  U  the  skull,  in  such  cases, 
is  intact  when  the  grave  is  opened,  it  lies  higher  tlian  the  other 
bones  and  sometimes  upon  them ;  thus  creating  the  impression 
that  the  body  was  placed  in  the  grave-pit  in  a  sitting  or  squatting 
attitude,  and  when  decay  ensued  the  bones  fell  to  the  bottom. 
At  any  rate,  I  have  never  found  a  skeleton  which  had  been  placed 
in  a  "  sitting  posture  ";  nor  has  any  of  my  co-workers. 

Tt  is  a  prevalent  notion  that  the  occurrence  in  moimHs  or 
cemeteries  of  skeletons  pertaining  to  persons  of  various  ages 
"  indicates  a  promiscuous  massacre."  Although  marks  of  a 
violent  death,  such  as  a  fractured  skull,  broken  limb,  or  bone  in 
which  an  arrow  or  spear-head  is  imbedded,  are  sometimes  appar- 
ent in  skeletons  from  mounds,  there  is  no  indication  that  any 
tumulus  was  ever  erected  to  cover  6nly  the  remains  of  those 
who  were  slain  in  battle.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  remains 
of  several  persons  are  present,  all  periods  of  life  are  often  repre- 
sented, from  the  infant  of  a  few  days  to  the  man  or  woman  of 
extreme  age.  Sometimes  the  arrangement  of  the  skeletons 
denotes  successive  burials,  all  finally  covered  by  one  large 
tumulus ;  sometimes  lh6  bones  of  one  or  more  skeletons  are  out 
of  their  proper  place,  as  though  carried  from  elsewhere  and 
re-interred.  Usually,  however,  the  inhumation  of  all  skeletons 
near  each  other  appears  to  have  taken  place  at  one  time. 

Squier  and  Davis  fumiulated  their  observations  concerning 
the  art  products  of  the  Moimd  Builders,  as  taken  from  the 
tumuli,  in  a  few  words. 

"  The  mounds  arc  the  principal  depositories  of  ancient  art,  and  in 
them  wc  must  seek  for  the  otily  authentic  remains  of  the  builders."  — 
S.  &  D..  186. 

"  With  the  skeletons  In  these  mounds  are  found  various  remains  of 
art,  comprisinc  orn.imcnts,  utensil*,  and  we.ipons."  —  S   &  D..  101. 

"  It  is  a  singular  fact,  however,  that  few  weapons  of  stone  or  other 
materials  are  discovered  in  tlic  sepulchral  mounds;  most  of  the  remaina 
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found  with  ih«  skeletons  are  snch  evidenily  as  were  deemed  ornamental, 
or  recognized  as  badges  of  distinctioa." — S.  &  D.,  "ili 

"  As  a  general  rule,  lo  which  there  are  few  exceptiortu.  the  only  atl- 
thenlic  and  undoubted  remains  of  the  mnun<l -builders  are  iound  directly 
beneath  the  apex  of  the  mound,  on  a  level  with  the  original  suriace  of 
the  earth."  —  S.  &  D..  146. 

They  are  so  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  the  last  gener- 
alization, or  so  impressed  with  its  importance,  that  they  repeat  it 
in  practically  the  same  wonls. 

"As  a  general  rule,  *  *  whatever  occurs  in  the  mounds,  whether 
they  be  sepulchral  or  sacrificial  in  their  purposes,  is  deposited  immediately 
beneath  the  apex  and  on  a  level  witli  the  circumjacent  plain."  —  S.  & 
D.,  163. 

Yet  nothing  can  be  fimher  from  fact.  It  is  often  the 
case  that  no  worked  specimens  of  any  kind  are  at  the  center, 
even  when  a  skeleton  hes  there ;  while  at  different  places,  some* 
times  almost  at  the  original  margin  of  the  structure,  valuable 
finds  arc  made.  Tlie  error  here  arises  from  the  same  cause  as 
that  regarding  the  "single  skeleton,"  namely,  that  the  authors 
very  rarely  looked  anywhere  except  at  the  center.  In  the  few 
instances  where  they  did  search  elsewhere,  their  quest  was  not 
always  unrewarded.  It  will  be  seen,  in  the  subsequent  pages, 
that  at>out  the  least  interesting  portion  of  a  moimd  is  not  infre- 
quently "immediately  beneath  the  apex." 

.\nothcr  very  common  error  is  thus  expressed  by  Moore- 
head  : — 

"  The  aborigines  always  huried  their  dead  wilh  great  ceremony,  and 
they  invariably  deposited  with  tlie  body  objects  of  stone,  bone,  or  clay,  as 
tolcens  of  respect,  and  from  religious   feelings.**  —  Ft.  A.,  41. 

What  may  have  led  him  lo  make  such  an  imwarranled  state- 
ment, is  a  mystery ;  for  in  different  parts  of  the  same  volume,  as 
well  as  in  other  of  his  publications,  he  describes  scores  of  burials 
made  apparently  with  haste  and  carelessness;  and  many  more 
in  which  no  relics  or  remains  of  any  character  were  associated 
with  the  skeletons. 

The  fact  in  regard  to  this  matter  is,  that  with  a  few  skeletons 
of  Mound  Builders  are  found  a  great  number  and  variety  of 
articles  which  were  i>resumably  the  personal  property  of  the 
deceased ;  with  some  others,  objects  limited  in  number  and  of 
small  value  from  the  standpoint  of  a  savage  are  associated.  But 
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if  it  was  customary  in  all  cases  to  deposit  with  the  dead  his  per- 
sonal belongings,  these  must  have  been  largely  of  a  perishable 
nature ;  for  a  majority  of  the  skeletons  in  mounds,  and  nearly 
all  those  in  cemetf  ry  burials,  are  not  accompanied  by  relics  of  any 
description.  With  the  remainder,  as  a  general  rule,  are  only 
a  few  arrow-heads  or  beads,  a  pipe,  ornament,  or  tomahawk. 
Very  few  are  provided  with  a  considerable  nunilicr  of  articles. 
No  particular  system  seems  to  have  been  observed  in  arranging 
them.  Pipes  are  founti  near  the  skull,  in  cither  hand,  on  the 
breast,  or  at  the  feet;  clay  vessels  are  very  rare,  and  have  no 
fixed  place;  weapons  of  war  or  tlie  chase,  or  articles  of  personal 
adornment,  may  lie  found  in  any  part  of  the  grave.  True,  a 
considerable  degree  of  uniformity,  which  may  signify  tribal  rela- 
tionship, is  often  to  be  seen  in  different  sections,  in  the  position 
of  slceletons  and  the  arrangement  of  specimens  with  them ;  but 
this  may  be  accidental.  Such  coincidences  arc  less  remarkable 
than  a  distinct  method  of  burial  would  be  for  each  of  llie  many 
thousands  whose  remains  have  come  to  light  in  (he  past  fifty  years. 
As  to  the  reasons  for  placing  food,  ornaments,  weapons,  and 
other  things  in  prehistoric  graves,  it  is  generally  considered  a 
satisfactory  explanation  to  say  that  the  custom  implies  belief 
in  a  future  life  where  the  spirit  nf  the  deceased  wilt  have  need  of 
them,  or  that,  perhaps,  he  will  need  them  on  his  journey  thither. 
The  survivors, 

"  unable  to  imagine  a  future  allogelher  different  from  the  present. 

or  a  world  quite  unlike  uur  own,  shuwcd  tJieir  respect  and  affection  for 
the  dead,  by  burying  wiili  ihem  ttiose  iKiiig^  which  in  life  they  had  valued 
most."  — Lubbock.  134. 

But  there  may  be  other  reasons  as  well.  The  savage  knows 
the  dead  man  may  remain  on  earth  an  indefinite  period  prior 
to  taking  up  his  journey  toward  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds; 
because  in  his  sleep  he  frequently  sees  r-nd  talks  with  him. 
There  may  be  present  need  for  food  and  wcaiKins.  He  may  also 
be  able  to  take  the  "souls"  of  these  articles  with  him  when  he 
fxnally  departs. 

"  The  care  with  which  the  dead  were  interred,  and  the  cuBtom  of 
burying  iniiileinenis  with  them,  have  been  regarded  by  some  arch.Tologi3t8 
as  proving  the  existence  of  a  belief  in  the  iimnortality  of  the  son!,  and  in 
a  material  exislenre  after  death.  But  it  is  f.ir  from  being  constantly  the 
case,  (hat  the  dead  were  so  well  supplied  with  what  we  call  the  neces- 
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saries  of  life;  indeed,  it  U  qarte  the  exception  and  aoi  tbc  rDle."— Lnb- 
bDck.l3e. 

Or  those  who  arc  left  may  fear  that  on  account  of  some 
grievance  or  unfriendly  feeling,  the  spirit  will  be  disposed  to 
work  them  an  injun-:  and  this  method  of  propitiation  is  taken. 
There  may  be  a  feeling,  too.  that  whatever  property  a  person 
owns  belongs  to  him.  alive  or  dead,  and  no  one  else  has  any 
right  to  appropriate  it  Or  the  personality  of  the  deceased  may 
attach  to  his  belongings  and  resent  their  nse  by  another.  Again, 
if  property  is  buried  sur\-ivors  can  not  quarrel  over  its  possession. 
Finally  there  is  the  sujicrstition  that  if  anyone  makes  use  of  small 
personal  possessions  after  the  death  of  the  original  owner,  some 
dire  tnisfortune  will  result. 

"  We  know  that  several  savage  tribes  have  a  supcrstitiotis  reluctance 
to  use  anything  which  has  belonged  to  a  dead  person."  —  Lobbock,  tSSw 

Sudi  reluctance  is  by  no  means  confined  to  savages.  It  may 
be  found  in  civilized  communhies.  and  is  quite  strong  in  some 
localities,  among  our  own  people;  and  it  is  far  from  being 
restricted  to  the  ignorant  classes. 

Any  or  all  of  these  motives  may  liave  liad  their  influence; 
and  all  of  them  are  equally  set  at  naught  by  the  fact  that  much 
more  than  one-half  of  the  bodies  were  deposited  with  absolutely 
nothing  to  accompany  them. 

Possibly  we  may  gain  further  light  on  the  subject  by  inquir- 
ing into  the  origin  of  a  few  of  our  own  customs. 

Why  do  so  many  people  have  a  dread  of  ghosts?  WTiy 
will  they  refuse  to  go  into  a  cemeter)'  alone  after  night-fall :  or 
why  do  they  whistle  loudly  when  compelled  to  pass  near  one? 
Why  will  a  man  refuse  to  sit  up  with  a  corpse  unless  he  can 
have  company;  or  why  will  he  break  his  neck  falling  down 
stairs  if  he  should  happen  unexpectedly  to  find  a  dead  man  on 
the  landing?  Why  do  we  hury  letters,  wedding  rings  and  sou- 
venirs with  their  possessors?  Why  do  we  carefully  bathe  and 
array  in  the  best  apparel  obtainable,  the  coqjse  of  a  man  whom 
we  shunned  in  life  for  his  uncleanliness?  He  is  in  no  greater 
need  of  such  attention  now  than  he  was  before.  Why  do  we 
write  flattering  epitaphs  over  the  man  whom  we  abuf^ed  while  he 
was  living?  Why  do  we  erect  monuments  which  outlast  mem- 
ory?    Why  do  we  decorate  graves  year  after  year?     If  it  is 
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^'ignorant  superstition,'^  fit  only  to  provoke  a  smile  of  derision  or 
pity  from  superior  enlightcnmciU,  tlial  induces  an  "Indian  squaw" 
to  place  on  her  baby's  gfrave  tlie  best  food  or  toys  possible  lo  her 
poverty,  what  is  the  motive  leading  a  white  mollier  to  plant  flow- 
ers on  tlic  tomb  of  her  little  daughter?  Are  we  doing  all  these 
things  because  we  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  sonl?  Or  is 
it  because  we  think  that  the  beauty,  amiability,  intelligence,  and 
spirituality  we  admired  and  loved,  is  an  insc'iiarabk-  part  of  that 
which  is  fastened  down  lieneath  the  coffin  lid  ? 

In  the  case  of  the  savage,  as  of  his  civilized  brother,  dread 
of  death  and  the  things  pertaining  to  it,  has  its  foundation  in  the 
indefinite,  unintelligible,  but  none  the  less  potent,  sense  of  mys- 
tery ;  of  something  beyond  his  comprehension ;  of  a  power  greater 
than  he  can  understand,  which  he  is  powerless  to  resist,  and 
which  may  overwhelm  him  at  any  moment,  lie  gives  expression 
to  his  instinctive  feeUng  in  the  way  which  he  thinks  will  be 
best  for  himself  and  for  his  departed  friend. 


HOW    MOUNDS    WERE  BUILT. 

The  manner  of  their  construction  was  long  a  puzzling  ques- 
tion; it  was  deemed  impossible  that  such  piles  of  earth  could 
be  made  without  the  aid  of  machinery  or  beasts  of  burden.  But 
there  has  never  been  found  the  slightest  evidence  of  the  use  of 
any  mechanical  appliance,  not  even  a  hand-barrow ;  nor  a  bone  of 
any  animal  susceptible  of  domestication,  which  had  sufficient 
strength  to  be  servicable  in  such  work.  On  the  other  hand,  scores 
of  mounds  of  various  sizes,  in  different  localities,  have  furnished 
proof  that  human  toil  alone  was  employed.  In  some  of  them, 
almost  llie  whole  interior  is  made  up  of  small  lenticular  masses, 
from  a  peck  to  two  pecks  in  size,  each  of  which  marks  the  amount 
of  a  single  load,  carried  to  the  spot  in  a  basket  or  skin,  and 
flattened  out  by  the  weight  of  the  loads  deposited  above  it.  They 
are  not  apparent  in  all  mounds  for  the  reason  that  certain  con- 
ditions must  exist  at  the  time  the  earth  is  deposited,  in  order 
that  it  may  retain  this  form. 

SomeHmes  the  material  of  which  a  mound  is  composed  Is 
uniform  in  character;  again  several  varieties  of  eartli  may  appear 
in  the  space  of  a  few  cubic  yards.  Undue  importance  has  been 
attached  to  this.  It  is  urged  that  some  motive  or  other  led  to 
a  selection  of  different  qualities  and  colors ;  that  possibly  a  definite 
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meaning  was  intended,  a  hicrogljpliic  sign  is  ooocealed,  which 
betog  deciphered  wotUd  eoarcy  some  kind  of  informotioa  coo- 
cerning  the  hnilders.  Bat  varioas  sorts  of  earth  exist  within  a 
small  area,  in  ahnost  any  locality,  especially  in  glacial  drift 
whereon  so  many  of  these  tumuli  and  allied  remains  are  standing. 
Any  or  all  of  it  would  serve  their  porposc,  and  the  small  quan- 
tity of  any  particular  kind  used  at  one  spot  shows  that  the  laborers 
consulted  their  own  convenience  as  to  the  places  where  they  would 
procure  it,  or  the  arootuit  that  they  could  carr>-  at  one  tirot. 
Occasionally  the  work  was  suspended  so  long  that  weeds,  bushes, 
even  small  trees,  sprung  up;  and  occasionally  the  evidence  of 
more  than  one  such  inteiTuption  has  been  obser\-ed.  In  cases  of 
this  kind  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  number  of  years  elapsed  between 
the  beginning  of  the  structure  and  its  completion ;  which  scarcely 
comports  with  the  idea  of  "toiling  masses,"  or  "severe  task-mas- 
ters." 

Some  very  foolish  theories  have  been  advanced  by  persons 
not  content  with  mere  earth  as  the  sole  element  in  mound  build- 
ing ;  for  instance ; — 

"  It  is  not  improbable  ibat  many  of  the  dead  were  bnmed,  and  that 
their  athet  were  heaped  together,  constituting  mounds"  —  S.  &  D.,  173. 

It  probably  never  occurred  to  the  authors  to  figure  out  how 
many  Mound  Builders  would  have  to  be  burned  to  make  a  mound 
ten  feet  high;  nor  did  they  reflect  that  such  ashes  would  not 
retain  their  consi5tenc>*  for  very  many  years. 

This  conceit  has  no  better  foundation  tlian  the  discover}'  of 
mounds  whose  interior.  like  that  of  the  structure  at  Grave  Creek, 
is  largely  made  up  of  the  material  gathered  on  a  village  site,  and 
containing  all  the  debris  of  culinary  and  other  domestic  occu- 
pations. Frnm  shallow  burials,  from  cremation,  and  from  burn- 
ing of  prisoners,  it  is  quite  probable  that  fragments  of  human 
bone  would  alscj  be  collectc<l;  and  a  few  uf  these  observed  among 
other  itubstanccs  is  the  only  authority  for  their  surmise.  That 
such  is  the  case  is  shown  by  the  following  quotation : — 

Three  mi!c«-I»rltiw  the  large  inound  at  Harness's  nn  Walnul  creek, 
a  mtnind  nine  feci  high  and  forty  feet  in  diameter  was  composed  of  some- 
thing rcscmhling  long  cxpuftcd  and  highly  compacted  ashes,  intermingled 
with  ipvckf.  itf  charcoal,  sniall  bits  of  burned  Wnes,  and  fragments  of 
undKlonr  nitich  burned.  Beneath  this  was  a  sort  of  core  or  nucleus  of 
very  pure  white  clay  of  somewhat  rcgttlar  outline     Two  other  monnds. 
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near  Chillicolht;.  had  the  same  appearance,  but  witliout  the  clay  at  the 
bottom.  Tliey  were  mainly  cumpuscd  of  a:9hvs,  bits  of  charcoal,  and  small 
quantities  vt  burned  buncs  in  small  fragments.  "  In  some  instances,  if  not 
in  all,  the  calcined  buncs  were  thusc  of  the  human  skeleton.  It  has  been 
suggested  tliat  tlic  niuunds  were  cumi>osed  uf  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
burned  elsewhere,  and  finally  thus  hcapc<l  together.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  such  was  the  case  in  a  few  instances." — S.  &  D.,  180. 


In  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Etlinotogj*. 
are  occasional  references  to  the  "mortar"  which  is  found  in 
variotis  mounds.  This  does  not  mean  what  is  usually  known 
by  that  term,  namely,  a  mixuire  of  lime  and  sand.  This  was 
unknown  to  the  aborigines.  The  material  so  desis^iated  is 
some  form  of  earth,  cither  puddled  or  burned,  and  perhaps  mixed 
with  ashes.  Thus  prepared-,  it  becomes  very  hard  and  compact 
if  kept  dry. 

***** 

The  site  upon  which  a  mound  was  to  be  erected  was  gen- 
erally made  as  clean  as  possible,  though  the  sod  was  not  always 
removed.  Graves,  most  of  them  less  than  two  feet  deep,  are  some- 
times found  in  the  earth  beneath  timiuM;  in  some  of  these,  the 
disposition  of  the  bodies  and  the  character  of  the  associated  spec- 
imens are  much  the  same  as  in  the  mound  above  them ;  in  others, 
tliere  is  a  marked  difference.  In  the  latter  case,  the  sod  line 
usually  extends  unbroken  over  them,  so  that  they  must  be  of 
considerably  earlier  date  than  the  moimd,  and  it  may  be  the>* 
owe  their  origin  to  a  difTcrent  people. 
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STRUCTURE   AXD  COVTEVTS  OF  XOUXDS 
XORTHEEX  OHia 

VERY  iew  reoonb  are  at  haod  m  re^vd  to mcimrf  cxplora-, 
tkm  io  the  oorthezB  pan  of  OfaiCL    TkctiBH 
one  ol  the  hxgat.  rcparted.  Aooi  tfane  bS 
Of  OcTcbod.  bcii^  ''tea  fees  fa^^  tn*  saxj  ios  b 
thehMt"— S.ftD,37. 

Tneir  cortents,  so  &r  as  maj  be  judipd  froiB  sbb^tc  ao- 
COOKS,  an  greadr  mfenor  in  amonar  and  varies  to  duse  tram 
BKM&ias  EUlfacT  to  tDc  soiui,  and  are  net  nsoauT  of  a  "til***^  to 
qipeal  90  suougi>  lo  the  fancr  of  a  ooOector.  At  tbe  nine 
wmiaec  ipfrininn  seem  to  be  abundant,  wkh  a  tai^ger  prTportinMij 
oi  s>T  UBUdi  u.a2f  wU*flnBlKd,  rvalnr  aittstic  dhces  amooc  *"**** 
So  doabt  if  a  sptetnatic  f  ^■■■fMfr*"  vcre  made,  tbe  rcsabs 
woald  be  of  ootsiderahle  mtrrest  to  archaoto^sts,  at  least,  if 
not  to  cabinet  ownen:  it  wonM  be  veU  worth  vfaile  to  leant 
•nmrthing  as  to  the  social  ooodjtaaa  of  fbe  ancki 
of  this  sedicn  frocn  their  remains,  for  comparison  vith  the  earliest 
fcoocds  of  the  Indians  foond  here  by  the  whites,  it  might  be 
determined^  in  this  way,  whether  peopk  in  ^-arioos  stages  off 
adranoement  oocofned  the  region  at  different  eras  in  prdustoric 
times.  It  is  oonfidentfy  asserted  by  many  that  such  is  the  case; 
bat  conrincii^  evidence  of  it  is  lacking.  At  XorwaUc. 

"  io  ibe  cmaH  moaad  outside  of  tbe  cndosore  B  (sec  figare  53]  were 
three  papa,  one  of  naiUe  and  two  of  daj:  tvo  vmhres  o(  ■  due  shell, 
«adi  with  three  holes.  &s  ii  f or  a  hxodle:  a  'stone  hoe:'  mnd  b  snoJl. 
ntdc  pot  All  ibcse  arlidcs  were  taken  from  the  ridahr  of  cools  aad 
ashes,  aod  bomcd  hnmaa  bones.  Tbesc  rehcs,  as  also  tbe  skdcbms  fooDd 
whh  them,  were  probiUj  those  of  tbe  noce  reoeat  f*^^*".  and  co^ 
stitnted  a  vecood  and  ooiDpantrrdy  late  deposit  The  iHRied  icaaiu^j 
doubtlesa.  resttlted  from  the  orighial  burial  by  fire."  —  S.  ft  D.,  Si, 
condensed. 

There  ts  no  reason   for  the  assertion  that  two  different 
peoples  made  use  of  this  tnmulii«L.     Apparently  the  only  motive 
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for  so  saying,  is  the  desire  to  maintain  a  distinction  between 
burials  where  cremation  was  used  and  those  where  it  was  not. 
The  skeletons  may  have  been,  and  probably  were,  those  of 
"  recent  Indians;'"  but  the  burned  bones  may  have  as  well  be- 
longed to  the  same  tribe  as  to  one  more  ancient. 

A  mound  removed  in  Hardin  county,  to  furnish  material 
for  railway  ballast,  is  reported  to  cover  an  area  of  one  and  a  half 
acres.     The  engineer  in  charge  of  the  work  says  of  it:  — 

"The  mound  was  what  I  would  call  double;  the  larger  and  higher 
part  to  (he  west.  At>out  two-tbird^  of  the  mound  was  enitiraced  in  (his 
part.  The  castera  part  presented  the  appearance  of  a  smalk-r  liilt  having 
been  prei^sed  against  the  oilier,  leaving  a  depression  bctwen  them.  The 
interior  was.  composed  of  clean  limestone  gravel  and  sand.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  removal,  I  found  the  ea<>terti  or  small  par(  of  (lie  mound  (o  be 
literally  filled  with  graves.  The  modea  of  burial  had  been  various;  the 
dcpih  of  remains  varying  from  two  to  nine  feel :  while  there  was  a  diflfcr- 
tnce  of  posture  in  nearly  every  skeleton.  I  found  that  not  less  ihat  ten 
or  twelve  dogs  had  also  been  buried;  the  Imnian  and  canine  side  by  side. 
We  came  u|K>n  a  grave  that  had  been  dug  oblnng  almost  six  feci  deep. 
three  feet  wide,  and  over  seven  feet  long,  which  they  had  filled  wi(h 
htiinait  bones  promiscuously,  without  regard  lo  order,  to  the  depth  of 
four  feet :  on  thcMr,  in  regular  order,  were  placed  (wenly-scvcn  bkulls. 
wi(h  the  top  of  the  skiilU  up.  I  found  in  this  part  of  (he  mound  the 
remains  of  at  least  fifty  cliildren,  under  the  age  of  eight  ycarii.  Nearly 
north  of  the  center  of  the  larger  or  western  part,  two  skeletons,  side  by 
side,  were  found  in  a  liori/onlal  position,  without  (heir  heads,  tlierc  being 
no  evidence  of  skulls.  These  graves  were  about  (uur  feet  deep.  There 
were  (wo  rows  of  graves  leading  direct  from  Ihcse  Iwo  toward  the  center, 
each  pair  having  iMreu  ihig  deeficr  as  they  approached  the  center  of  the 
ntound.  the  last  pair  l»cing  eighteen  feet  below  the  surface.  Various 
relics  of  stone  and  sJiell  were  foimd ;  the  last  one  taken  out  had.  I  should 
think,  nearly  thirty  yards  of  beads.  His  remains  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  being  decorated  all  over,  The  whole  number  of  skeletons 
exhtnned  by  me  w.is  three  hundred  aiul  eight,  I  could  not  ascertain 
how  many  liad  been  previously  taken  out."  —  Matson,  120,  et  sffq.,  con- 
densed. 

It  is  clear  this  account  has  to  do  with  what  was  in  tlie 
beginning  a  natural  knoll  of  glacial  origin,  utilized  as  a  burial 
place  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  village.  Of  course  no  Indiatis 
ever  dug  a  grave  eighteen  feet  deep.  What  they  did  here  was 
to  inter  tlie  bodies  in  the  knot!,  or  ix)ssibly  lay  them  on  its  sur- 
face, and  then  pile  earth  over  tliem.  This  was  continued  until 
a  mound  was  formed  on  its  top.  The  lower  portion,  or  smaller 
mound,  may  have  been  an  extension  of  the  larger,  brought  to 
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a  rounded  apex  in  the  same  manner ;  or  il  may  be  entirely  ar- 
tificial. The  report  is  not  sufficiently  explicit  for  this  to  be  as- 
certained. Probably  the  mound  containing  the  first  series  of 
burials  was  carried  to  completion  before  the  other  was  begun. 
The  different  levels  of  interments;  the  various  ages  represented, 
especially  the  large  percentage  of  children ;  and  the  variations 
in  the  position  or  arrangement  of  skeletons,  all  go  to  prove  that 
the  burials  extended  over  a  long  period.  The  grave  with  the 
twenty-seven  detaclicd  skulls  was,  it  is  plain,  made  to  contain 
bones  gathered  elsewhere  and  brought  to  this  spot  al  one  time. 
This  practice  was  very  common  with  the  Hurons,  as  well  as 
with  other  known  tribes;  the  former  dug  a  large  pit  every  ten 
or  twelve  years  in  which  to  place  the  bones  of  those  who  had 
died  since  the  last  preceding  "  I'east  of  the  IJcad/'  as  this  cere- 
mony was  called.  Hut  there  is  no  record  that  they  ever  erected 
a  mound  over  the  burial  pit. 


CENTRAL  AND  SOUTHERN  OHIO. 

If  poverty  of  dclail  is  cmbarassing  when  a  description  is  at- 
tempted of  mounds  in  nortliern  Ohio,  quite  the  reverse  is  en- 
countered in  (he  southern  portion.  Amid  the  bewildering  array 
of  reports,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection  which  shall  fairly 
present  results  without  unduly  swelling  the  number  of  pages. 
The  largest  share  of  space  nmst^  of  course,  be  allotted  tct  the 
Scioto  Valley;  but  records  of  all  sections  will  be  chosen  with  a 
view  to  informing  the  reader,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  char- 
acteristic remains  of  each  locality.  Ail  must  be  more  or  less 
abbreviated. 

Although  outsi^te  of  our  territory,  the  remains  of  that  part 
of  West  Virginia  lying  near  the  border  river  bear  such  similarity 
to  those  of  Ohio,  that  they  can  not  be  overlooked.  Parts  of 
Indiana  and  Kentucky,  also,  come  within  this  range,  bnt  no 
trustworthy  lesthnony  is  to  be  obtained  of  mound  exploration 
in  those  jiarls  near  Ohio. 


THE  GRAVE  CREEK   MOUND,  AT  MOUKDSVILLE. 

"The  flats  of  Grave  creek  arc  a  large  scope  of  bottom  land   In 
Marshall  founiy.  |Wesl]  Virginia,  and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Ohio 
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river,  which  here  runs  due  south.      They  eictend  from  north  to  south 

about  four  miles,  and  coninin  .ilioiil  three  thousand  acres.  Big  and 
Little  Grave  creckfi  both  empty  inio  the  Ohio  at  these  flats,  from  which 
ihcy  derive  ihcir  n.imci.  The  creeks  themselves  doulitlcss  derivetl  tlicir 
names  from  various  tumuli  or  mounds,  commonly  called  Indian  gravei, 
which  arc  found  on  these  flats,  and  especially  between  the  two  rrcckii. 
These  flats  are  composed  of  first  and  second  bottoms.  The  first  holtom 
is  about  two  hundred  yards  wide  and  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  flats. 
The  great  flood  of  18^2  was  about  ten  feet  deep  on  the  first,  but  lacked 
alwut  ten  to  twenty  feet  of  the  height  of  the  second  bottom,  on  which  all 
the  ancient  Indian  works  and  moimds  are  siliinlcd;  no  sig:ns  of  them 
being  on  the  tower  land.  This  {the  largest)  mound  is  surrounded  hy 
various  other  mo\inds  and  ancient  works,  and  in  respect  to  the  surrounding 
localities,  the  situation,  as  respects  defence,  was  well  chosen,  on  the  brow 
of  the  second  bottom,  and  partially  encompassed  by  steeps  and  ravines. 
The  mammoth  mound  is  sixty-nine  feet  high,  lis  circumference  at  the 
base  is  over  three  hundred  yards.  It  is  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  and  has 
a  flat  top  of  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  This  flat  on  the  top  of  the  mound, 
until  lately,  was  dish  shaped.  The  depth  of  the  depression  in  ibc  centre 
was  three  feet,  and  its  widtli  forty  feel.  This  depression  was  doubtless 
occasioned  by  the  falling  in  of  two  vaults,  which  were  originally  con- 
structed in  the  inound,  but  which  afterwards  fell  in;  the  earth  sinking 
over  them,  occasioned  the  depression  on  the  lop.  On  the  19th  of  March, 
1B38,  we  commenced  an  cxcav.ition  in  this  mound.  We  commenced  on 
the  north  side,  and  excavated  towards  the  center.  Our  horizontal  shaft 
was  ten  feet  high  and  seven  feet  wide,  and  ran  on  the  natural  surface 
of  the  ground  or  floor  of  the  mound. 

"At  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet  we  came  to  a 
vault  that  had  been  excavated  in  llic  natural  earth  before  the  moimd 
was  commenced.  This  vault  was  dug  out  eight  by  twelve  feel  square  and 
seven  feet  deep.  Along  each  side  and  the  two  ends  upright  limbers 
were  ptaccd,  which  supported  timbers  that  were  thrown  across  llie  vault, 
and  formed  for  a  time  its  ceiling.  These  timbers  were  covered  over  with 
loose  unhewn  stone,  of  the  same  qnality  as  is  comrauii  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. These  timbers  rotted  and  the  slonc  tumbled  irUo  the  vault ;  the 
canh  of  the  mound  following,  quite  filled  it.  The  timbers  were  entirely 
deranged,  but  could  he  traced  by  the  rutten  wood,  which  wa*  tn  such  a 
condition  as  to  be  rubbed  to  pieces  between  the  Angers.  Tlii?  vault  was 
as  dry  as  any  tight  room :  its  sides  vcr>-  nearly  corresponded  with  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  and  il  was  lengthwise  from  north  to 
south. 

"  In  this  vault  were  found  two  human  skeletons,  one  of  which  had 
no  ornaments  or  artificial  work  of  any  kind  about  it.  The  other  was 
surrounded  by  about  *ix  hundred  and  fifty  ivory  beads,  and  an  ivory 
ornament  nbout  six  inches  long,  flat  on  one  side  and  oval-shaped  on  the 
other.  (This  was  a  perforated  tablet,  with  incurving  sides.  Like  the  beads. 
it  was  made  of  shell  instead  of  "ivory,"]  The  bcad.^  resemble  button 
molds,  and  vary  in  diameter  from  three  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch.     In 
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thickness  they  vary  from  that  of  common  pasteboard  to  one-fourth  of 
an  inch.    Above  I  couni  only  the  whole  ones  left 

"After  marching  this  vault,  n-c  commenced  a  shaft  ten  feet  in  diam- 
eter, at  tlic  center  of  the  rooand  on  top,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  depres- 
sion, before  spoken  of.  At  the  depth  of  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  feet 
above  tlic  vault  at  the  bottom,  we  discovered  anollicr  vaalt,  which  occu- 
pied the  middle  space  between  the  lottom  and  top.  It  had  been  con- 
structed in  every  respect  like  ihai  at  the  base  of  the  mound,  except  that 
its  base  lay  east  and  west,  or  across  that  at  the  base,  but  perpendicu- 
larly over  it  It  was  equally  6ll<:d  with  earth,  rotten  wood,  stones,  etc., 
by  the  falling  in  of  the  ceilmg.  The  6oor  of  this  vault  was  aUo  sunken 
by  the  falling  in  of  the  lower  one,  witli  the  exception  of  a  portion  of 
one  end. 

"  In  the  upper  vault  wa&  found  one  skeleton  only,  but  many  trinkets, 
as  seventeen  hundred  ivory  beads,  five  hnndred  sea  shells  of  the  involute 
species,  ihat  were  worn  as  beads,  and  five  copper  bracelets  that  were  about 
the  wrist  bones  of  the  skeleton.  There  were  also  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pieces  of  isinglass  (mica],  and  the  stune.  a  fac  simile  drawing  of  which 
1  send  you  herewith  [this  is  the  famous  "Grave  Creek  Tablet."]  The 
beads  found  in  this  vault  were  like  those  found  in  the  lower  one,  as  tO' 
size,  materials,  decay,  etc.  The  five  bracelets  weigh  seventeen  ounces. 
The  pieces  of  isinglass  arc  but  little  thicker  than  writing  paper,  and  are 
generally  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  square:  each  piece  had  two 
or  three  holes  through  it  about  the  size  of  a  knitting  needle,  most  tikcly 
for  the  purpose  of  sewing  or  in  some  way  fastening  them  to  the  clothing. 
"  The  beads  were  found  about  neck  and  breast  bones  of  rhc  skele- 
tons. The  sea  shells  were  in  like  manner  disiribuicd  over  the  neck  and 
breast  bones  of  the  skeleton  in  the  upper  vault.  The  bracelets  were  around 
the  wrist  bones.  The  pieces  of  isinglass  were  strewn  all  over  the  body. 
The  stone  with  the  characters  on  it  was  found  atraut  two  feet  from  the 
skeleton. 

"  The  skeleton  first  found  in  the  lower  vault,  was  found  lying  on 
the  back,  parallel  with  and  close  to  the  west  side  of  the  vault.  The  feet 
were  alioui  the  middle  of  the  vault;  its  body  was  extended  at  full  length. 
The  left  arm  was  lying  along  the  left  side;  the  right  arm  as  if  raised 
over  the  head,  the  bones  lying  near  the  right  car  and  crossed  over  the 
crown  of  the  head.  The  head  of  this  skeleton  was  toward  the  south. 
There  were  no  omamenls  found  with  it.  The  canh  had  fallen  and  cov- 
ered it  over  before  the  c«ling  fell,  and  thus  protected,  it  was  ttot  much 
broken. 

"  The  second  skeleton  found  in  this  v.iult,  and  which  had  the  trin- 
keis  about  it.  lay  on  the  west  side,  with  the  head  lo  the  east,  or  in  the 
same  direction  as  lh.it  on  the  oppoiiite  side.  The  feet  of  this  one  were 
likewise  near  the  center  of  the  west  side.  The  earth  had  nol  crumhle<l 
down  over  it  before  the  celling  fell,  consequently  it  was  much  broken, 
(as  was  also  that  in  the  upper  vault-)  There  is  nothing  in  the  remains, 
of  any  of  these  skeletons  which  differs  materially  from  those  of  com- 
mon people. 
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"The  skeleton  in  the  upper  vault  lay  with  its  feet  against  the  south 
side  of  ihe  vault,  and  the  head  towards  the  northeast.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  corp!>es  were  all  placed  In  a  standing  position,  and  subse- 
quently fell. 

"  The  mound  is  composed  of  ihc  same  kind  of  earth  as  that  around 
it,  being  a  fine  loamy  sand,  but  ditlers  very  much  in  color  from  that  of 
the  natural  ground.  After  penetrating  about  eight  feet  with  the  6rst  or 
horizontal  excavation,  blue  spots  began  to  appear  in  the  e^nh  of  which 
the  mound  is  composed.  On  close  examination,  these  spots  were  found 
to  contain  ashes  and  bits  of  burnt  bones.  These  spots  increased  as  we 
approached  the  center;  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet 
within,  the  spots  were  so  numerous  and  condensed  as  lo  give  the  earth 
a  clouded  appearance.  Every  part  of  the  mound  presents  the  same  appear- 
ance, except  near  the  surface.  I  am  convinced  that  the  blue  spots  were 
occasioned  by  depositing  the  remains  of  bodies  consumed  by  fire. —  Tom- 
linson,  197,  et  scq.,  condensed. 

"  The  mode  of  its  construction  appears  to  liave  been  by  carrying 
earth  in  bags  or  vessels,  from  the  plain,  and  emptying  them  out  by  hand. 
The  earth  is  entirely  made-earth,  without  the  least  appearance  of  strati- 
fication. •  •  •  The  removal  of  the  earth  appears  to  have  been  made 
in  small  portions,  from  several  points,  and  at  convenient  intervals."— 
Schoolcraft,  Grave  Creek,  3T3. 


Concerning  tlie  depression  in  the  top,  Cuming  said  in  1807, 

"  In  Ihe  center  of  the  flat  top  is  a  shallow  hollow,  like  the  filled  up 
cmter  of  an  old  volcano,  which  hollow  or  settle  is  said  to  have  formed 
within  the  memory  of  the  first  neighboring  settlers,  and  is  supposed  by 
them  tn  be  occasioned  by  the  settling  of  the  earth  on  the  decayed  bodies." 
—  Cuming,  S7. 

If  the  statetnent  of  the  pioneers  be  true  —  it  is  impossible 
now  to  verify  or  disprove  it  —  the  tnound  must  be  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin.  No  matter  bow  solid  and  strong  the  logs 
may  have  been  when  put  in,  they  would  at  once  begin  to  ab- 
sorb moisture  from  the  earth  surrounding  and  in  contact  with 
them.  This  would  lead  to  a  gradual  weakening.  We  have  no 
data  whatever  on  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  the  length 
of  time  timber  would  be  able  to  stand  the  strain  upon  it  in  this 
situation;  but  it  must  surely  succumb  within  two  or  three  cen- 
turies. Wood  lasts  indefinitely  when  kept  perfectly  dry  or  when 
saturated  continuously ;  but  when  exposed  to  both  air  and 
moisture,  no  matter  in  how  slight  degree,  decay  ensues.  Porous 
earth,  Hke  that  of  which  (he  mound  was  built,  permits  sufficient 
circulation  of  both  air  and  water  to  affect  any  substance  sus- 
ceptible to  their  inflnence.    Under  such  circumstances  word  must 
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yield  to  the  pressure  upon  it,  within  a  few  generations  at  the 
most.  If  we  could  be  certain  lliat  the  early  settlers  were  correct 
in  their  assertiun,  we  would  be  justified  in  declaring  tliat  tlic 
Grave  Creek  mound  does  not  antedate  the  days  of  Columbus; 
and  as  it  is  the  largest  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  many  others  are  prob- 
ably no  older.  But  there  may  be  some  mistake  made  by  Cuming 
or  his  informants. 

The  structure  no  doubt  still  conceals  a  great  deal  more  than 
lias  been  cxlnimed  :   for 

"Another  observer.  Dr.  Qemcns.  states  •  •  •  'On  reaching  the 
lower  vauJt  from  the  top,  i[  was  determined  to  enlarge  it  for  tlie  accom- 
modation of  Wsitors.  when  ten  more  skeletons  were  discovered."  — 
Foster,  191. 

The  burned  bones  and  ashes  mingled  with  earth  and  form- 
ing the  *'  bluish  spots,"  so  far  from  denoting  cremation  of  human 
corpses,  are  only  masses  of  refuse  taken  up  in  the  vicinity  olt 
dwellings.  This  would  be  easy  to  scoop  up,  light  to  carry,  and 
with  a  thick  coating  of  heavy  earth  to  protect  it  from  storms 
would  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  material  more  difficult  to 
prcxrure. 

It  is  clear  tliat  the  Grave  Creek  mound  involved  two  periods 
of  construction.  First,  a  mound  was  built  over  the  lower  vault; 
afterward  another  vault  or  chamber  was  made  on,  or  in,  the 
top  of  this,  and  the  second  portion  built  over  all. 

CHARLESTON,  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Exactly  the  same  method  of  formation,  though  with  a  some- 
what different  interior  arrangement  was  obsen-ed  in 

"a  mound  near  Charleston.  West  Virpnia,  conical  in  form,  about 
175  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  Ho  feet  high.  It  consists  of  two 
mounds,  one  built  on  the  other,  the  lower  or  original  one  2o  feet,  and  the 
upper  I!)  feel  high.  Near  the  top  was  a  stone  vault  7  feet  long  and  4 
feet  deep,  in  the  bottom  of  which  was  found  a  large  and  much  decayed 
skeleton,  but  wanting  the  head,  which  the  most  careful  examimition  failed 
to  discover.  At  a  depth  of  six  feet  was  another  skeleton,  and  at  nine 
feet  a  third.  Below  this  were  the  remains  of  a  timber  vault  about  12  feet 
square  and  7  or  H  feet  high.  Some  of  the  walnut  limbers  of  this  vault 
were  12  inches  in  diameter.  A  skeleton  found  lying  on  the  floor  in  the 
middle  of  this  va\ilt.  I!'  feet  below  the  top  of  the  mound,  measured  7  feet 
C  inches  in  leng:il).  and  19  inches  between  the  shoulder  sockets.  There 
were  four  other  skeletons  in  this  vault,  which,  from  the  positions  in 
which  they  were  found,  were  Mippoicd  lo  have  been  placed  standing  in 
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ihe  four  comers.    The  relics  found  are  eiuirely  similar  to  those  of  Ohio 
mounds." —  Buried  Mounds,  M,  condensed. 

A  mound  in  the  same  group  with  t!ie  la,st  mentioned,  also 
covered  a  wooden  vault  made  on  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  but 
none  had  been  made  above  it.     The  structure. 

"  was  examined  by  sinking  a  large  central  shaft  to  the  bot- 
tom." For  the  first  fifteen  feet  "  Ihe  material  passed  through  wa.s  an 
exceedingly  hard,  gray  mixture,  apparently  of  aslics  and  clay  (!>.  At 
this  depth  the  casts  of  poles  and  timbers  of  various  sizes  began  to  be  seen, 
but  al)  were  less  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  extending  into  the  western  and 
southern  sides  of  the  shaft.  These  casts  and  rotten  wood  and  bark  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  amount  nearly  to  the  natural  soil,  which  was  reached 
at  a  depth  of  '25  feet.  The  debris  being  removed  and  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  being  enlarged  until  it  was  14  feet  in  diameter,  ii  was  then  found 
that  these  timbers  had  formed  a  circular  or  polygonal  vault  12  feet  across 
and  some  8  or  10  feet  high  at  the  center.  This  had  been  built  up  in  the 
form  of  a  pen.  the  t-nds  o!  the  poles  extending  beyond  the  corners.  The 
roof  must  have  been  sloping,  as  the  ends  of  the  poles  used  in  making  it 
extended  downward  beyond  the  walls  on  which  they  rested."  —  B,  E.. 
12,  428. 

«  *  *  *  * 

Typical  moutids  in  various  parts  of  Ohio  will  now  be  con- 
sidered.,taking  the  Muskingum,  Scioto,  and  two  Miami  valleys 
in  their  order.  Those  described  may  seem  to  be  chosen  some- 
what at  random.  This  is  due  to  a  desire  to  cover  tlic  field  as 
far  as  practicable  and  to  copy  from  investigators  who  observe 
closely  and  report  accurately  what  they  find.  A  list  of  such 
workers  would  include  many  times  the  nuinber  of  names  used 
here;  but  as  only  a  few  of  them  can  be  cited,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  no  "odious  comparison"  Is  ventured.  It  is  confi- 
dently believed  that  implicit  reliance  may  be  placed  on  all  state- 
ments of  facts ;  if  any  deductions  frnm  them  seem  unwarranted, 
a  difference  of  opinion  will  be  expressed. 

KNOX  COUNTY. 

The  plan  of  the  large  mound  in  the  cemetery  at  Mount 
Vernon,  Ohio,  is  shown  in  figure  96  (B.  E.  i^,  page  444,  fig, 
306)  ;  and  a  section  in  figure  97  (B.  E.  12,  page  445,  fig.  307). 

"  It  was  cnnical  in  form,  unusn-illy  symmetrical,  the  base  being  almost 
a  circle.    Diameter  80   feet,  and   height    II.    *    *    The   mode   of  con- 

(I).  This  was  only  the  fine  sill  that  is  common  in  river  bottom  lands 
in  this  region.    When  packed,  it  is  almost  as  hard  as  frozen  earth. 
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stnictioo  is  shown  in  ihe  plan  and  in  the  vertical  section  from  «ast  to 
west  First,  a  2-inch  layer  (a)  of  surface  sod.  then  4  feet  of  fine  yellow 
clajr  (b)  free  of  stones;  below  ihis,  the  central  core  (e)  reaclibig  to  the 
original  surface,  of  soil,  apparently  from  the  vaJlcy  lo  the  north.    The 
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Flgore  M  —  Plan  of  Cemetery  Silound. 

small  masses  OT  leads  in  which  it  was  deposited  were  very  distinct.  *  * 
This  central  mass  was  inttrruptcd  by  a  few  Ilhrcc]  thin  scams  of  gray 
earth;  [each  about]  two  inches  thick.  *  •  In  the  central  portion  of  the 
mound,  resting  on  the  original  surface  uf  the  gruund,  was  an  irregularly 
quadrilateral  stone  enclosure  (k).    This  was  built  up  loosely  oi  rough  sur- 
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Figure  VT  —  Section  of  Cemetery  Moonii 

face  sandstones,  all  with  the  weathered  side  up.  The  east  and  west  di- 
ameter varied  from  !0  lo  13  feet,  the  north  and  ."ioulh  from  13  to  15.  The 
thickness  of  the  wall  al  the  base  was  from  5  to  10  feet,  ihc  height  from 
IJ  to  3  feet.  The  stones  were  piled  up  without  any  attempt  at  rofniLirity, 
•  •  •  Within  the  .space  enclosed  by  Ihe  wall,  and  extending  partly  under 
it  on  the  ea.<:t  side,  was  a  basin-shaped,  circular  pit.  12  feet  in  diameter 
and  2)  feet  deep.    It  was  mostly  611ed  with  dark  soil  in  small  masses. 
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like  tliat  of  the  overlaying  mass  (i)  with  which  it  seems  to  be  continuous. 
resting  on  a  white  substance  (t)  an  inch  (hick,  possibly  the  ashca  of 
hickory  bark,  which  covered  most  of  the  botlom  of  the  pit  and  extended 
over  a  skeleton  on  the  west  side.  The  portion  covering  the 
skeleton  was  very  hard,  being  difficult  to  penetrate  with  a  pick, 
The  remainder  of  it  was  quite  loose.  Tlie  skeleton  (w)  which  was  badly 
decayed,  lay  at  full  length  with  the  heail  at  the  west  margin  of  the  pit 
and  ihe  feel  toward  the  center.  Around  it  was  a  quantity  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  possibly  the  remains  of  l>ark  wrapping.  On  the  under 
jaw  was  a  crescent-shaped  piece  of  copper,  about  the  hips  several  shell 
beads,  along  the  left  arm  a  few  bear's  teeth,  and  about  the  head  the  re- 
mains of  some  textile  fabric. 

"The  letters  m,  n,  and  o,  mark  the  position  of  Rre-beds;  m  and  » 
were  on  the  level  of  the  original  surface,  extending  slightly  over  the  pit. 
n  being  mostly  under  the  wall  and  mi  entirely  so.  Each  was  about  six 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  clay  soil  beneatli  iliem  for  about  a  foot  in  depth 
was  burned  to  a  light  brick  red.  The  one  at  o,  abnut  the  center  of  the 
pit,  was  comparatively  small,  and  llie  clay  beneath  hut  slightly  baked, 
indicating  that  but  a  .single  fire  had  been  kindled  on  it.  Just  outside  the 
eastern  wall  were  four  small  pits  or  holes  in  the  natural  sf<il,  each  about 
a  fool  in  depth  and  9  inches  in  diameter,  arranged  as  shown  by  p,  q.  r  and 
V.  Two  of  them,  q  and  r.  were  filled  with  a  dark-brown  '  sticky  sub- 
stance' in  which  were  a  number  of  split  animal  bones."  —  B.  E.,  12,  444-5. 

Holes  such  as  those  described  are  very  common ;  there  must 
be  others  under  this  moimd.  An  inspection  of  the  cuts,  in  con- 
nection with  the  description  qcioted,  shows  that  tlie  grave  was 
dug,  body  deposited,  ashes  spread,  wall  built  around,  and  no 
doubt  the  vault  covered  with  wood.  The  sag  in  the  so<l-lines 
g  and  h  show  they  fell  in  together ;  so  the  wood  must  have 
retained  its  strength  until  the  sod  h  grew.  Then  the  pit  thus 
formed  at  the  top  was  filled  and  left  until  the  sod  at  d  was  well 
set ;  after  which  the  moitnd  wa.'i  completed.  The  stones  must 
have  been  intentionally  placed  with  the  weathered  side  up.  for 
if  left  exposed  until  thus  marked  the  ashes,  etc..  below  thent 
would  have  been  displaced  or  even  obliterated  by  the  elements. 


LICKING  COUNTY. 

On  one  of  the  highe.«tt  htlls  in  Licking  County,  about  two 
miles  southwest  of  Brownsville,  is  the  group  of  mounds  illus- 
trated in  figure  98  (B,  E.  12,  458,  fig.  314).  It  is  inter- 
esting as  combining  in  one  group,  in  small  area,  fotir  types 
of  works.  Number  t  is  an  earth  mound  120  feet  in  diam- 
eter and.  at  present.   15   feet  high;  its  Conner  elevation  was 
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about  five  feet  greater,  but  relic  hunters  have  removed  the  upper 
portion.  The  cartli  exposed  by  iheir  excavations  is  burned  to  a 
deep  red ;  pieces  of  sandstone  and  flint  lying  at^jul  arc  almost 
destroyed  by  heal.  (Quantities  of  cliarcoal  were  found;  some 
of  it  was  in  ihc  form  of  upright  posts  which  were  dug  out  to  a 
depth  as  great  as  could  be  reached  by  a  long-handled  shovel. 
The  whole  interior  must  liavc  been  filled  with  charcoal,  if  the 
statement  of  the  owner  (corroborated  by  other  testimony)  is  to 
be  accepted.  He  says  that  some  years  ago  boys  set  fire  to  it  "  at 
com-cuiting  time";  it  smouldered  all  winter,  and  the  next 
spring  "  when  plowing  for  oats,"  the  earth  of  the  mound  was 
noticeably  wanner  than  that  around  it. 


Number  2  is  an  earth  mound  100  feet  in  diameter  and  now 
five  feet  high.  Surrounding  it  is  a  circular  ditch  a  foot  deep; 
and  outsidf  of  this  is  a  circular  embankment  two  feet  in  eleva- 
tion and  240  feet  from  crest  to  crest,  l-ong  cultivation  has  much 
lowered  the  mound  and  wall  and  corres[)ondingly  filled  tlic  ditch. 

Number  3,  which  is  shown  in  figure  99,  is  com()Osed  of 
stones,  none  of  them  larger  than  a  man  can  easily  handle.  It 
is  80  feet  in  diameter.  The  stmimit  has  been  lowered  by  relic 
hunters,  who  threw  out  the  stones  at  the  center  to  the  bottom; 
should  these  be  restored,  the  apex  wonlH  he  at  least  ten  feet 
from  the  ground.  An  elevation  around  the  margin  indicates 
an  encircling  wall  of  earth ;  but  it  may  be  due  to  llie  plow. 


Ftgnre  00  --  Stone  MobixJ  in  Croup  on  Pkgc  3M. 

Number  4  is  an  earth  mound  fifty  feet  in  dianieler  and  two 

feet  high.     It  was  formerly  much  higher,  but  is  now  plowed 

down. 

*  «  •  *  * 


"The  Taylor  mound  is  situated  aTwut  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of 
Newark.  It  was  aboiit  ten  feet  high  and  eighty  feet  in  diameter.  A  shaft 
eight  feet  in  diameter  was  sunk  from  the  top.  Next  below  the  surface 
soil  came  a  very  compact  layer  of  light  [oam,  quite  different  from  the  soil 
of  the  ridge  on  which  it  stood;  and  its  peculiar  mottled  appearance  indl- 
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catcd  that  it  had  been  brought  to  the  spot  in  small  quantities.  About  seven 
feet  fruni  the  top  of  the  mound,  a  thin  white  layer  was  observed.  Near 
the  center  of  this  space  a  string  of  more  than  one  hundred  beads  of  native 
copper  was  (oiind  and  with  it  a  few  small  bones  of  a  child,  about  three 
years  of  age.  A  foot  lower  were  two  adult  human  skeletons,  of  oiii>ositc 
sexes,  about  middle  age,  lying  one  above  the  other,  the  woman  uppermost, 
and  remarkable  well  preserved.  A  white  stratum  similar  to  that  above 
was  here  vcr>-  distinct.  The  earth  seiNirated  readily  through  this  stratum 
which  proved  to  be  formed  from  two  decayed  layers  of  bark,  on  one  of 
which  the  bodies  had  been  placed,  and  the  other  covered  over  them.  The 
smooth  sides  of  ihc  bark  had  thus  come  together,  and  the  decomposition 
of  the  inner  layers  'lad  produced  the  peculiar  white  substance.  Directly 
above  thcac  skeletons  was  a  layer  of  reddish  earth,  app.ircntly  a  mixture 
of  ashes  and  burned  day  which  covered  a  surface  of  about  a  square  yard. 
Near  the  middle  of  this  space  was  a  small  pile  of  charred  human  bones, 
the  remains  of  a  skeleton  which  had  been  burned  there.  The  fire  had 
evidently  been  continued  some  time  and  then  allowed  to  go  out ;  when 
the  fragments  of  bone  and  cinders  that  remained  were  scraped  together 
and  covered  with  earth.  About  a  fool  lower,  and  somewhat  more  to  the 
eastward,  a  second  pile  of  charred  human  bones  was  found  resting  on  a 
layer  of  ashes,  charcoal  and  burned  clay.  Immediately  beneath  this  de- 
posit a  third  white  layer  was  observed.  In  this  layer  was  a  male  skeleton. 
A  few  inches  deeper,  near  the  surface  of  the  natural  earth,  several  skele- 
tons of  various  ages  were  met  with,  which  had  evidently  bcrn  buried  in 
a  hurried  manner.  All  were  nearly  or  quite  horizontal,  but  no  Liyer  of 
bark  had  been  spread  for  their  reception,  and  no  care  taken  in  regard  to 
arrangement  of  limbs.  About  four  feet  cast  of  the  center  was  an  exca- 
vation, in  an  east  and  west  direction,  about  six  feet  long,  three  wide,  and 
nearly  .two  deep.  In  this  grave  were  found  parts  of  at  least  eight  skele- 
tons, which  had  evidently  been  thrown  in  carelessly  —  most  of  them 
soon  after  death,  but  one  or  two  not  until  (he  bones  had  become  detached 
and  weathered.  Various  ages,  from  infancy  onward,  were  represented. 
Some  of  the  loose  human  Imnes  exhumed  from  the  bollom  of  the  grave, 
were  evidently  imperfect  wlien  thrown  in.  Among  these  was  part  of  a 
large  femur,  which  had  been  gnawed  by  some  carnivorous  animal,  ap- 
parently a  dog  or  a  wolf.  Quite  a  number  of  implements  of  various  kinds 
were  found  with  the  human  remains  in  this  grave,  among  them  a  targe 
number  of  bone  implements,  all  exceedingly  %vcll  preserved.  The  latter 
were  with  the  skeleton  of  an  aged  woman  of  small  stature,  which  was  bent 
together  and  lay  across  the  grave  with  its  he.id  toward  the  north.  Two 
small  vessels  of  coarse  jKittery  were  found,  in  fragments.  Near  ihc  bottom 
of  the  mound,  and  especially  in  the  grave,  were  various  animal  bones,  most 
of  ihem  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  All  the  skeletons  in  this 
mound,  excejit  one.  appeared  lo  have  been  buried  in  a  horizontal  position 
with  the  face  upward.  The  exception  was  the  skeleton  of  the  aged  female 
found  in  the  grave,  which  lay  on  its  side;  those  which  had  received  a 
regular  interment  all  had  their  heads  turned  toward  the  cast.  Parts  of 
At  least  seventeen  skeletons  were  exhumed :  eleven  of  these,  nearly  all 
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of  which  were  Ihe  remains  of  women  and  children,  had  been  interred  in  a 
hasty  and  careless  manner.  The  incremations  had  taken  place  directly  over 
the  tomb,  and  evidently  before  the  regular  Interment  was  completed."  — 
Mar^ih,  condensed. 

ATHENS  COUNTY. 

« 
"  On  the  'Wolf  Plains'  near  Athens,  is  a  group  of  seventeen  mounds. 

The  largest  of  lliese  is  the  Connetl  Mound.  It  is  40  feet  high  and  about 
170  feel  in  diameter  of  base.  The  cubic  contents  arc  i'AlJVl  cubic  teet. 
As  the  iiiounds  here  wore  built  by  the  adding  of  small  quantities —  about 
a  peck  in  the  .^vcr.igc — to  tlie  growing  heap,  it  would  require  lor  this 
mound  1,405,152  such  loads  of  earth.  Since  ihe  earth  was  taken  evenly 
from  the  surface  of  the  plain,  there  being  no  depressions  or  excavations 
anywhere  to  lie  found,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  length  of  the 
journeys  to  and  from  the  mound  must  Liave  been  considerable. 

"  The  Beard  mound,  of  iliis  group,  was  about  thirty  feet  high  and 
with  a  diameter  of  base  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet.  Owing  to  the 
removal  of  part  of  the  structure  I  was  .ible  To  study,  to  very  great  advan- 
tage, the  method  of  constructing  ihe  mound.  The  clean,  vertical  face 
present!^  a  tnulllcd  appearance  from  the  different  colors  of  the  material 
used.  The  dirt  was  thrown  down  in  siiuH  quantities —  averaging  about 
a  peck — as  if  from  a  basket,  ami  the  outline  of  each  deposit  i»  geucrally 
very  distinctly  discernible.  Tlieve  outlines  of  each  pile  or  basketful, 
arc  somewhat  oval,  exactly  what  we  should  expect  in  u  dump-licap 
made  up  this  way,  of  earth  of  different  simdcs  of  color.  The  materials 
are  yellow  clayey  earth,  light  loam,  gravelly  earth  and  a  black  earth, 
which  I  call  'kitchen  refuse,'  the  latter  sometimes  becoming  lighter  in 
color  and  composed  of  gray  ashes.  There  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  anything 
like  si  ratification,  from  placing  the  materials  in  regular,  concentric 
layers,  as  has  been  claimed  in  the  .■structure  of  mounds.  It  is  rather  a 
vast  pile  of  dirt  tlirown  down  without  order  or  system,  the  sole  object 
being  to  increase  the  inagriiturJe  of  the  heap.  There  was  apparently  no 
plan  of  working  except  to  build  up  a  conical  mound  in  the  most  simple 
and  convenient  way  possible.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Beard  mound 
the  surface  was  very  uneven;  at  one  time  it  was  lowest  in  the  middle. 
The  dirt  was  scraped  up  from  the  surface  of  the  plain,  doubtless  wherever 
it  could  be  obtained  most  conveniently.  On  the  f^outhwest  side  1  find 
large  quantities  of  the  dark  earth  which  I  have  called  '  kitchen  refuse.' 
This  is  made  up  of  blackened  .^oil.  ashes,  charcoal,  bits  of  bone  (some 
burned  and  some  not),  frcsh-waicr  shells,  land  snails,  bits  of  broken 
pottery  and  of  broken  flints,  and  small  stones,  generally  burnt,  such  as 
might  be  in  fires  built  on  the  ground.  This  refuse  was  gathered  from 
near  their  dwelling.s,  which  were  douljtlcss  not  far  off.  It  was  removed 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  dwellings  possibly  because  it  was  in  the  way 
there,  but  more  probably  because  it  was  a  convenient  material  to  throw 
upon  the  growing  heap.  The  quantity  of  this  refuse  would  indicate  a 
considerable  population.  But  cjuceding  this,  I  am  ncvcrthclei>s  led  to 
believe  that  the   large    Beard  mound   was  a   long  time   in   building,    for 
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we  find  iLt  many  different  levels  the  proof  that  grasses  and  other  vegeta- 
tion grew  raalcly  upon  Ihc  earth  heap  and  were  buried  by  the  dirt.  This 
is  more  often  noticed  near  the  ba-se  of  the  mound  where  the  area  to  be 
covered  was  so  large.  Whether  in  summer  the  Rrasscs,  elc-,  grew  over 
a  part  of  the  area  while  work  was  going  on  elsewhere,  or  the  work  was 
intermitted  allogether  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  lime,  it  may  be 
difTicuit  to  determine.  But  I  am  confident  that  many  years  elapsed  between 
the  comttieiicenient  and  completion  of  this  muund.  It  may  have  been 
the  work  of  several  generations  of  men. 

*■  One  of  these  mounds  had.  from  long  cultivation,  born  reduced  in 
height  to  about  six  feet.  About  five  feet  below  the  top  we  came  upon 
large  quantities  of  charcoal,  especially  on  the  western  side.  Underneath 
the  charcoal  was  foimd  a  skeleton  with  the  head  to  the  east.  The  body 
had  evidently  been  enclo>*d  in  some  wooden  structure.  First  there  was 
a  platform  of  wood  placed  uprin  the  ground,  on  the  original  level  of 
the  plain.  On  this  wooden  fliwr  timbers  or  logs  were  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  tiody,  longitudinally,  and  over  these  timlters  there 
were  laid  oilier  pieces  of  wood  forming  an  enclosed  box  or  coffin. 
A  part  of  this  wood  was  only  charred,  the  rest  was  burnt  to  ashes. 
The  middle  part  of  the  body  was  in  the  hottest  fire  and  nuny 
of  the  vertebr*.  ribs  and  other  bones  were  buml  to  a  black 
cinder  and  at  this  point  the  enclosing  timbers  were  burnt  lo 
ashes.  The  timbers  enclosing  the  lower  extremities  were  only  charred. 
I  am  led  to  think  that  l>efore  any  tire  was  kindled,  a  layer  of  din  was 
thrown  over  the  wooden  structure,  making  a  son  of  burial.  On  this 
dirt  a  fire  was  built,  but  by  some  misplacement  of  the  dirt,  the  fire 
reached  the  tiniberi  below,  and  at  such  points  as  the  air  could  pene- 
trate there  was  an  active  combuslion.  but  at  others  where  the  dirt  still 
remained  there  was  only  a  smothered  6re  like  that  in  a  charcoal  ]iit. 
On  the  same  floor  with  the  remains  were  placed  about  five  hundred 
copper  beads  forming  a  line  almost  aroimd  the  Ixwly.  There  was  also 
evidence,  in  the  amount  of  burned  earth,  that  considerable  fires  had 
been  maintained  at  various  parts  of  the  mound  at  different  stages  of 
its  progress. 

"  Siill  another  mound  was  from  16  to  18  feet  high,  with  a  diameter 
of  Ikisc  of  alwui  K5  feet.  At  the  center,  on  the  original  surface  of  the 
ground,  we  fmmd  a  small  pile  of  ashes,  buml  human  bones,  etc.,  its 
diameters  bring  about  2  and  2^  fret,  and  its  depth  in  the  center  from 
3  to  •!  inches.  The  ground  ImtIow  showed  no  trace  of  fire,  and  the  earth 
immediately  above  was  also  in  its  natural  or  iniburned  state,  so  it  was 
c\'ident  no  burning  of  a  body  coidd  have  taken  place  there.  About  IS 
inches  above  them  was  another  small  colicclion  of  burned  human  bones. 
a  carefully  prepared  pocket  of  them  enclosed  in  bark.  This  deposit 
was  from  12  to  16  inches  ta  length  by  6  inches  in  width.  The  hones 
were  free  from  ashes  and  had  been  picked  up  and  carefully  placed  in 
ihe  growing  mound.  Xo  implements  of  any  kind  were  found  with  the 
upper    bones.     In   the   lower   pile  of  ashes    and    bones   were    found   two 
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plates  of  copper  and  a  stone  tube.  They  had  b«en  burnt  with  the 
body  and  were  buried  witli  it.  Hy  xhh  mound  wc  prove  ibal  tbc  Mound 
Builders  practiced  cremation.  The  lower  pile  of  bones  was  brought 
there  with  the  burnt  ornaments,  etc..  and  with  more  or  less  of  the 
ashes  of  the  fire.  The  bones  were  in  the  confusion  to  be  expected  from 
being  gathered  up  and  thrown  into  a  sraalt  pile.  The  abundant  ashes 
would  imply  that  Ihcy  were  not  brought  far.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
upper  deiKj.'iit  of  bones  contained  no  ashes  and  these  bones  miglit  have 
been  brought  from  a  distance  where  the  cremation  took  place."  —  An- 
drews, Mounds,  bti  to  bO,  and  71.  condensed. 

In  building  a  mound,  neither  the  size  nor  the  number  of 
loads  has  anything  to  do  with  the  average  distance  they  must 
be  carried — provided,  of  course,  the  earth  is  obtained  from  points 
as  near  at  hand  as  possible.  The  only  factors  to  be  dealt  with 
are  the  size  of  the  structure  and  the  depth  to  which  the  sur- 
rounding earth  must  l>c  excavated  to  procure  the  material. 

The  Connett  moimd,  if  spread  out  to  a  uniform  thickness  of 
one  foot,  would,  according  to  the  volume  given,  cover  an  area 
of  437,742  s(|uare  feet.  Suppose,  howcvtrr.  that  instead  of  a 
foot,  the  average  thickness  be  called  four  inches ;  then  the  mate- 
rial would  cover  1,313^26  square  feet.  A  circle  of  this  size  will 
have  a  radius  of  about  647  feet;  one-half  of  its  area  will  he 
circumscribed  with  a  radius  of  406  feet,  which  is,  consequently, 
the  "average  distance  "  the  loads  must  be  carried.  If  the  earth 
be  taken  up  to  a  greater  depth  than  four  inche."?,  which  can  be 
as  easily  done,  the  "  average  distance  "  will  be  correspondingly 
reduced. 

At  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour  a  man  will  walk  800  feet 
in  three  minutes.  Allowing  five  minutes  for  filling  his  basket, 
in  eight  hours  he  would  carry  sixty  loads,  and  a  hundred  men 
could  carry  six  thousand  loads.  At  this  rate  the  mound  would 
be  built  in  234  days. 

I,OWER  MUSKINGUM. 

The  level  area  on  top  of  the  "  cemetery  monnd  "  at  Mari- 
etta (figure  90)  seems  too  contracted  for  any  practical  use; 
only  a  small  building  could  be  erected,  or  a  few  persons  find  room 
for  the  ]serformancc  of  any  sort  of  ceremonies.  It  gives  the 
impression  that  the  builders  simply  concluded  they  had  done 
as  much  as  they  wished,  or  as  they  had  intended,  in  honor  of 
the  ticceascd.  There  may,  however,  have  been  some  meaning  in 
28 
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the  Inincated  top,  applicaWc  to  the  individual,  or  to  the  family 
or  office  of  one  thus  interred — for  there  is  no  doubt  the  structure 
is  a  burial  mound. 

In  figure  loo  (S.  &  D.,  74,  fig.  17)  is  shown  the  "Temple 
Mound  "  of  the  Marietta  group. 

*'  Within  the  larger  enclosure  are  four  elevated  squares  or  trun- 
cated pyramids  of  earth,  which,  from  their  resemblance  lo  similar  erec- 
tions in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  merit  a  particular  notice.  Three 
of  these  have  graded  passages  or  avenues  ol  ascent  lo  thetr  tops.  The 
principal  one  is  marked  A  in  the  plan.  •  *  •  It  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty-tight  feet  long  by  one  liundred  and  thirty-two  wide  and  ten  higli. 
Midvk-ay  upon  each  o(  its  sides  arc  graded  ascents,  rendering  easy  the 


Figure  100  — 
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passage  lo  its  top.  These  grades  are  twenty-five  feel  wide  and  sixty  feet 
long.  The  next  in  size  is  marked  B  iu  the  plan,  and  i^  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feci  long  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  wide,  and  eight  feet  high. 
Those  at  the  sides  arc  placed  somewhat  Co  the  north  of  the  center  o£ 
the  elevation.  Upon  the  south  side  there  is  a  rccc-s-i  or  hollow  way, 
instead  of  a  glacis,  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty  feet  wHdc.  •  *  *  Near 
the  eastern  angle  of  the  enclosure,  ia  a  smaller  elevation  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long,  fifty  broad  and  six  feet  high.  It  has  graded  ascents 
at  its  ends,  similar  in  all  respects  to  those  just  described.  •  •  •  Near 
ihc  northern  angle  of  the  woric  is  another  elevation,  not  distinctly 
tn.irked." — S.  &  D,,  74. 

A  figure  of  the  "  cemetery  tnound,"  and  a  list  of  works 
containing  notices  of  it  and  of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs,  is 
given  by  Winsor. —  Winsor,  History,  I,  405. 


"Just  above  Cat's  Creek,  which  empties  lolo  the  Xfuskingum  a  milB 
aliove  Lowell,    *    *    *    in  a  small  mound  occurred  upon  the  base  line 
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an  altar  four  feet  square,  dipping  toward  the  center,  and  six  inches 
high  *'  containing  many  fine  ornaments.  "*  Below  [it]  were  found  two 
logs  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter  resting  upon  a  second  larger  alur. 
but  in  it  there  were  no  remains." — Moorehead.  26. 

"  Near  Rainbow  station  Mr.  Davis  found  the  bones  of  a  young 
woman  in  a  kneeling  position  with  a  child's  skeleton  in  her  arms."  — 
&loorchead,  27. 

HOCKING  COUNTY. 

"  Three  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  Logan,  were  two  mounds. 
One,  about  ten  feel  high,  covered  a  grave  dug  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six 
feet  below  the  surface,  into  iIk  underlying  gravel.  No  traces  of  burnt 
earth,  ashes  or  charcoal  were  found  in  the  mound.  The  liones  of  the 
skeleton  at  the  bottom  of  the  grave  lud  never  been  htirned.  It  was 
exactly  like  u  modern  grave  with  an  earlli  monnd  over  it. 

"  In  the  center  of  the  second  mound,  9  or  li>  feel  high,  perhaps 
S  or  6  inches  above  ihe  original  level,  with  a  layer  of  brown  loam  between. 
wc  found  a  largt-  and  mixed  collection  of  bones,  all  burnt  and  in  very 
small  fragments.  They  were  s]:rcad  over  a  surface  of  perhap;.  5  feet  long 
and  2  feet  wide.  They  evidently  had  been  burned  before  burial  in  the 
mound.  In  the  clay  and  dirt  perhaps  3  inches  aliove  the  layer  of  burnt 
bones,  wc  found  a  i>art  of  the  bones  of  a  body  which  had  evidently  been 
buried  without  cremation.  A  few  inches  higlicr  there  were  indications 
of  pretty  large  timbers  or  logs  forming  a  stnicturc  something  like  a 
'  cob-hou.'c  ■  of  children,  or  a  rail  com-crib  of  the  western  farmers. 
These  limbers  were  in  places  only  charred,  and  the  charred  ends  were 
preserved.  The  direction  in  which  the  clurrcd  wood  lay  was  for  the  most 
part  from  north  to  south.  The  unbumed  body  also  lay  in  The  same  direc- 
tion. Over  the  charretl  wood  horizon  w.-is  red  burnt  earth  and  clay,  In 
some  places  nearly  three  feet  thick."  —  Andrews,  Mounds.  *j&,  condensed. 


Just  across  the  line  from  Adclphi  in  Ross  County,  are  two  enclos* 
ores  only  a  few  >'ards  apart.  One  is  rudely  circular,  about  120  feet  in 
diameter ;  the  other,  somewhat  larger,  is  four-.sidcd  with  rounded  corners. 
Each  consists  of  an  embankment  with  an  interior  ditch.  In  the  latter 
stood  a  mound  116  feet  long.  !)()  wide,  and  23  feet  high.  In  the  center 
of  this,  at  the  base,  were  the  remains  of  a  vault  about  ten  feet  square. 
made  of  logs  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  At  each  comer  was  a  large 
upright  post ;  the  bottom  seems  to  have  been  covered  with  poles.  The 
lower  tier  of  logs  was  a  foot  in  the  original  soil,  showing  ibal  a  shallow 
grave  had  been  dug.  The  pen  or  vault  seemed  lo  have  had  only  two  or 
three  logs  on  a  side.  It  was  covered  to  a  height  of  18  feet  with  earth 
which  must  have  been  carried  from  the  valley  200  feet  below,  as  tliere 
is  none  of  ihe  Mme  character  nearer.  In  Ibis  could  easily  be  traced 
the  little  toads  or  masses  by  which  it  had  been  built  up.    The  remam- 
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feel  in  diameter  and  iji  feet  high.  A  small  quantity  of  burned  human 
bones  occurred,  apparenily  burned  where  they  lay.  about  six  inches 
above  the  bottom  of  the  mound  near  the  center. —  B.  E.,  12,  471. 

PICKAWAY  COUNTY. 

"  Seven  milei  iiorlli  of  Circlcville.  on  a  hilltop,  is  a  group  of  mounds 
and  circular  L-n closure-.,  six  in  all,  known  ai  llie  'Snake  Den  Group.'  One 
is  an  artificial  clay  platform  alioui  three  feel  in  height,  110  feet  east  and 
west  and  DU  feet  north  and  south.  Upon  this  plalform  stands  a  stone 
mound  IftU  feet  in  diameter  [this  is  evidently  a  misprint;  circumference  is 
meaul].  About  twelve  feet  from  the  top  of  the  platform  of  earth  and 
stone,  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  south  side,  the  workmen  uncovered  55 
concretions.  These  ranged  from  half  an  inch  to  a  foot  in  diameter,  tlw 
largest  weighing  about  75  pounds;  ihey  were  all  included  in  a  apace  of 
three  by  fuur  feet.  Scattered  among  them  were  many  fossils.  ocl(l-sh.ipcd 
stones,  colored  pebbles  and  numerous  stone  implements.  A  moat  remark- 
iihlc  find  was  a  small  sionc  Im>x  three  and  one-half  inches  long,  three  inches 
deep,  made  of  tlie  halves  of  two  concretions  fitted  together.  Inside  were 
five  nuggets  of  silver  atKnil  the  size  of  small  walnuts:  three  were  coated 
with  black  paint  and  two  with  pink  ochre.  Just  under  the  collection  were 
found  some  large  Hat  stones  covering  a  grave  two  feet  long,  eighteen 
inches  wide  and  eight  inches  deep.  In  the  center  of  this  stone  vault  we 
found  about  a  cigar  box  full  of  cremated  bones.  There  was  no  evidence 
that  this  skeleton  had  been  burned  in  the  mound,  but  it  was  cremated 
elsewhere  and  the  fragments  brought  htre  for  burial. —  Field  Work, 
VII,  111,  ff  irtf,  condensed. 


"To  the  southwest  of  this  tumulus  |in  the  circle  at  CirclevilleJ, 
about  forty  yards  from  it.  is  another,  more  than  ninety  feet  in  height. 
It  stands  on  a  large  hill  which  appears  to  be  artificial.  This  must  have 
been  the  common  cemetery,  as  it  contains  an  immense  number  of  human 
skeletons,  of  all  sizes  and  ages.  The  skeletons  arc  laid  horizontally,  with 
their  heads  generally  toward  the  center.  On  the  south  side  of  this  tumu- 
lus, and  nut  far  from  it.  was  a  scnu-circular  fosse  six  feet  deep.  At  the 
bottom  was  a  great  quantity  of  human  Ixmes  which  belonged  to  persons 
who  had  attained  their  full  size."  —  Atwater.  179,  condensed. 


Of  course,  there  never  was  an  artificial  mound  "  ninety  feet 
in  height  "  anywhere  in  the  Slate.  Either  there  is  an  error  in 
the  text,  or  else  the  writer  hns  in  minH  one  of  the  larg^e  gravel 
knolls  left  by  the  glacier.  If  the  latter,  the  skeletons  must  have 
been  near  the  top. 
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ROSS  COUNTY. 


AT  PRANKFOBT. 

Among  the  numerous  remains  in  the  vicinity  of  Frankfort,  were  two 
mounds  at  the  nor:h  edge  of  the  village.  One  of  these,  was  nine  feet 
high  and  seventy-two  feet  across  the  base.  The  surface  on  which  it  stood 
had  been  carefully  leveled  off  and  burned.  C(jntrar>'  >«  whal  is  usual, 
it  had  no  remains,  not  even  an  ash-bed,  at  the  center  or  within  several  feet 
of  iL  Vet  it  was  one  of  the  most  productive  of  the  liinaller  mounds  which 
have  been  opened  in  the  Scioto  Valley.  About  twenty  feet  from  the 
southern  margin,  three  feet  fcom  the  bottom,  were  three  copper  celts  on 
which  rested  eight  spool-shaped  ornaments;  portions  of  three  human  ribs 
were  witli  them,  but  no  other  traces  of  bones  could  he  found.  All  other 
remains  discovered  were  upon  the  burned  floor  of  the  mound. 

There  were  many  skeletons  of  bodies  interred  soon  after  death;  and 
numerous  cremations  had  taken  place.  In  one  place  was  a  mass  of  loose 
black  dirt  extending  over  a  space  of  9)xl4  feel  wiili  a  thickn(><i!<  nf  ]^  lo 
2i  feet.  This  covered  the  remains  of  seven  cremated  bodies,  each  lying  in 
a  little  pile  by  itself,  and  occupying  a  space  trom  20  by  24  inches  to  24 
by  30  inches.  A  large  amount  of  copper,  in  the  form  of  cellis  spool- 
shaped  ornaments,  and  thin  plates  itp  lo  12  inches  in  length;  shell  beads; 
and  several  hundred  beautiful  pearls; — were  among  the  many  objects  de- 
posited without  any  particular  plan  or  arrangement.  While  relics  much 
injured  by  heat  were  found  with  many  of  the  cremated  bones,  some  of  ihc 
entire  skeletons  had  nothing  whatever  with  iheni. 

Two  altars  were  unearthed  neither  of  which  had  anything  in  it  or 
upon  it.  An  excavation,  rectangular  with  rounded  corners  like  the  cavi- 
ties in  the  altars,  measured  10x12  inches  and  8  inches  deep,  and  contained 
the  remains  of  a  young  child,  which  had  been  laid  on  its  side. 

The  second  nioimd,  whose  allJlude  was  greatly  reduced  by  long  cul- 
tivation, measured  110  feet  in  length  by  T)!)  feet  in  breadlh.  Near  one  end 
was  an  ash-bed  seven  by  ten  feet  and  two  feet  in  thickness,  its  long  axiiv 
at  .1  right  angle  to  th-tt  of  the  mound.  Scattered  about  thrnitgh  the  ashes 
with  no  regularity  as  to  position,  we  found  a  number  of  flint  flakes  and 
28  line  leaf-shaped  flint  implements;  five  plates  of  mica  rut  to  perfect 
circles,  somewhat  larger  ihan  a  silver  dollar;  a  celt  of  symmetrical  form, 
highly  polished,  together  with  great  quantities  of  the  calcined  hones  of 
various  animals  and  birdii.  Nearly  half  a  bushel  nf  charred  hickory  nuts- 
were  also  discovered,  and  hundreds  of  fragments  of  pottery.  The  most 
interesting  find  was  that  of  fourteen  earthenware  pots,  each  of  a  cafwcity 
of  about  two  quarts-  They  had  been  placed  in  the  ash-bed,  most  of  them 
with  the  mouth  turned  downward. 

At  the  ceijicr  was  a  space  two  by  fonr  feet,  where  the  earth  had  been 
burned  to  a  depth  of  three  inches.  On  this  was  piled  up  at  least  six 
bushels  of  ashes  in  a  dome-shaped  mass.  They  were  very  fine,  free  from 
the  slightest  admixture  of  charcoal  or  other  substance,  and  almost  as. 
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white  as  snow.  They  had  been  carried  from  some  other  place  and  care- 
fully deposited  here. 

In  a  mass  of  fine,  soft,  biack  earth,  were  two  thin  copper  plates,  one 
placed  above  the  other  and  about  an  inch  apart.  The  lower  plate  measured 
seven  by  nine  and  a  half  inches,  the  upper  six  by  eight  inches.  Spread 
out  evenly  upon  the  lower  plate  were  19*  large  shell  beads,  neatly  drilled, 
finely  polished,  and  perfect  in  every  respect.  Renting  upon  these,  in  con- 
tact with  the  upper  plate,  were  21  spool-shaped  copper  ornainenls.  Trace* 
of  wood  fibre  were  discernible  in  several  places  on  th^  outer  side  of  both 
plates. 

Several  small  holes,  some  a^  much  as  thirty  inches  deep,  were  found 
in  the  earth  beneath  one  of  the  Porter  mounds.  All  were  filled  with 
ashes,  hut  only  one  contained  anything  else.  This  one  was  covered  with 
a  large  sheet  of  mica;   scattered  through  the  ashes  were  SDO  pearl  heads. 

In  this  mound  was  an  altar  made  in  the  following  manner: 

A  mass  of  clay  had  been  worked  or  kneaded  until  of  uniform  con- 
sistency, and  spread  on  the  bottom  in  a  layer  about  eight  inches  thick.  It 
had  been  dressed  off  at  the  sides  until  the  lop  was  a  rectangle  ^4  by 
3*J  inches  the  corners  being  neatly  rounded.  A  depression  12  by  18  inches, 
with  a  depth  of  four  inches,  the  corners  rounded,  like  those  of  the 
outer  perimeter,  was  then  excavated,  leaving  a  rim  or  border  with  a  uni- 
form width  of  six  inches.  Ic  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  all  these 
mcasuros  omit  small  fractions  either  way.  After  this,  the  entire  altar  had 
been  subjcMTicd  to  an  intense  heat,  for  we  found  it  burned  hard  and  red 
throughout,  the  basin  being  filled  with  ashes  and  small  fragments  of  human 
bones  almost  destroyed  by  the  heat.  There  was  no  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  altar  had  been  burned  before  the  cremation  had  taken  place, 
or  whether  it  had  been  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air  and  hardened  by  the  same 
£rc  that  h.id  consumed  the  body. 

One  well  prescribed  skeleton,  measuring  over  six  feet  in  length,  lay 
extended,  with  head  to  the  south.  On  the  forehead  were  five  bear  tusks, 
each  with  several  holes  partially  drilled  through  it  Probably  all  these 
perforations  had  formerly  held  smaller  teeth,  pearls,  or  some  other  objects. 
One  of  llicm  still  contains  the  tooth  of  a  ground-hog  neatly  fined  into  it. 
By  the  left  side  of  the  head  lay  four  spool-shaped  copper  ornaments;  at 
the  top  were  two  flat  beads  of  mussel  shell,  each  with  two  holes.  Near  the 
right  elbow  was  a  copper  plate  six  by  seven  inches. — Moorchead, 
Chap.  n. 

AT   HOPEWELX-'S. 

Far  exceetlinfT  in  lieatity.  variety  and  scientific  value  the 
contents  of  any  other  mound-group  ever  explored  is  the  collec- 
tion— or  collections,  for  they  are  not  all  in  one  place — from  the 
mounds  within  the  Hopewell  enclosure  (i\g\\rc  ^cjV  Sqiiier  and 
Davis  made  some  remarkable  finds  in  a  few  of  the  smaller 
mounds,  only  two  of  which  will  be  noticed  here.    A  third,  con- 
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tattling  a  greater  quantity  of  homstone  disks,  will  be  described  in 
the  chapter  on  fUnt  instruments. 

Mound  No.  9  is  illustrated  in  figure  102  (S.  &  D.,  155, 
fig-  43)- 

"  The  altar,  a,  instead  of  i>c(nipying  the  center,  is  placed  considerably 
towards  one  side,  and  a  layer  of  charcoal,  r,  fills  ihc  corresponding  oppo- 
site side.  Over  the  alur  cuires  a  stratum  of  sand,  and  over  the  layer  of 
charcoal  still  anotheii.  a-  exhibited  in  the  section.  This  altar  *  •  ■  wa^ 
round,  not  measuring  more  than  two  feet  across  the  top."  It  contained 
large  thin  blades  of  obsidian;  perforated  scrolls  cul  from  ihin  sheets  of 
mica;  bone  needles;  pearl  beads;  a  stone  disk;  and  thin,  narrow  slips  of 
copper. —  S.  &  D..  155. 

Mound  No.  1  was  "not  over  three  feel  in  height.  •  •  •  In  place 
of  an  altar,  a  level  area  ten  or  fifteen  feet  broad  was  found,  much  burned, 
on  which  the  relics  had  been  placed.  The&c  had  been  covered  over  with 
earth  to  perhaps  the  depth  of  a  foot,  follciwod  liy  a  stratum  of  small  stones, 
and  an  outer  layer  of  earth  two  feet  in  thickness,    Himdreds  of  relics 
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*  •  ♦  •  were  taken  from  this  mound,  among  [lhem|  several  coiled 
serpents  |nne  of  which  is  shown  in  figure  i;7U]  carved  in  stone,  and 
carefully  enveloped  in  sheet  mica  and  copper ;  pottery ;  carved  fnigmenis 
of- ivory;  a  large  number  of  fossil  teeth;  numerous  fine  sculptures  in 
stone,  etc."  — S.  &  D.,  157. 

The  supposed  "  ivory  "  in  this  instance  was  shell ;  probably 
from  the  thicker  parts  of  large  SL-a  shells. 

A  very  thorough  exploration  of  this  group  was  made  in 
the  winter  of  1892.  by  W.  K.  Moorehead.  A  full  account  of 
the  work  has  not  yet  been  made  public.  Moorehead  gives  a 
sketch  which  is  merely  a  brief  abstract  of  field  notes,  with  some 
drawings  previously  published.  At  the  lime  of  writing  he  had 
not  access  to  the  original  re]>ort  nor  to  the  material  exhumed. 
Only  a  few  of  his  observations  and  conclusions  will  bo  pre- 
sented here. 

"  Wc  cannot,  after  explorations,  consider  the  (largest  mound]  as 
being  composed  of  three  mounds,  but  that  it  Is  formed  by  the  grouping 
together  of  a  number  of  small  mounds,  and  that  over  ihetr  irregular  con- 
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tour  was  lieaped  a  great  nuss  of  earth  and  gravel,  giving  it  its  present 
appearance."  — W.  K.  M..  119. 

Of  two  skeletons,  indicated  only  by  fragmentary  bones,  he 
says: — 

"  I  tliink  thai  these  were  in  ihc  originaJ  center  oi  the  mound,  and 
were  the  first  intermenls  made.  The  small  mound  erected  over  thcra 
evidently  permitted  water  to  collect  about  the  remains.  One  of  the  dome- 
shaped  structures,  such  as  have  been  dcAcrihrd,  surrounded  ihcm.  the  earth 
was  very  loose  and  the  structure  appeared  to  hav«  been  larger  than  that 
built  around  any  other  skeleton.  Both  skeletons  lay  with  their  hcada  to 
tlie  west.  The  sheet  copper  had  been  found  ten  feet  south  of  them. 
Right  over  the  skeletons  were  sixty-six  copper  halcheta.  ranging  from 
four  ounces  to  thirty-eight  pounds  in  weight ;  twenty-three  plates,  several 
'dozen  broken  plates,  many  thousand  pearl  and  shell  beads,  perforated 
teeth  and  bear  tusks,  fragments  of  wood,  fragments  of  meteoric  iron. 
three  or  four  meteoric  iron  celts,  two  eagle  effigies  (badly  oxidized),  frag- 
ments of  carved  hones,  a  stone  celt,  a  broken  shell  and  several  copper 
flgurc5  of  unknown   form  and  use. —  W.    K.   M.,    241. 

"  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  stale  that  the  entire  person  [whose  skele- 
ton is  marked  24^]  glittered  with  mica,  pearl,  shell  and  copper.  At]  that 
the  ancients  could  give  him  were  showered  upon  his  remains.  About  the 
legs  were  nuuicrous  beads  and  fragments  of  copper  plates.  On  the  chest 
and  under  the  back  were  several  copper  plates  of  large  size.  Perhaps  a 
thousand  beads,  many  uf  thcui  pearl,  were  strewn  everywhere  about  him. 
Bear  teeth,  cut  and  sawed  iuto  fantastic  sliapes,  were  also  found  willi  the 
remains,  There  were  copper  spool-shaped  ornaments  and  panther  teeth 
among  the  ribs.  Upon  the  copper  there  was  a  perfect  imprint  of  cloth, 
and  many  of  tlie  beads  had  been  sewed  to  the  cloth.  As  near  as  1  could 
judge,  a  cloth  or  skirt  had  extended  to  the  knees  of  llie  skeleton.  At 
its  right  shoulder  was  a  large  platform  pipe  and  an  agate  spear  head. 
Over  the  cranium  had  been  placed  a  cap  or  hehnet  of  copper.  Tliis  was 
corrndcd  and  could  only  be  taken  out  in  frngnjents.  From  the  crown  of 
the  head  there  extended  wooden  antlers,  covered  with  thin  rolls  of  sheet 
copper.  They  were  fifteen  by  twenty  inches,  with  four  prongs  on  each 
side.  The  imitation  was  admirable.  These  antlers  were  exceedingly 
frail.  They  could  only  be  removed  by  taking  out  the  entire  mass  of  earth 
enclosing  them."     (These  are  shown  in  figure  2981. 

"  List  of  sheet  copper  found  in  one  place  (in  this  mound].  A  long 
mass  of  copper  covered  with  wood  on  one  side,  squares  and  circlet,  pat- 
terns, etc.,  on  the  other.  Eighteen  copper  rings  and  bracelets  [some 
"double"  rings].  Two  sets  of  anklets  joined  together  by  oxidation,  three 
in  one  and  two  in  the  other.  Five  saucer-shaped  disks.  Two  swastika 
crosses,  a  saw  pattern,  a  large  grotesque  arrow  head  and  several  unknown 
forms  stuck  together.  One  wheel  or  circular  pattern  with  straight  and 
curved  lines  and  bars  running  across  it  Small  discs,  wheels,  etc.  One 
whole  fish   (evidently  a  sucker) .   one  fragmentary  fish.    Two  dtamorul- 
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shaped  stencils,  four  spool-shaped  ornaments,  (our  comb-shaped  objectSr 
one  St.  Andrew's  cross,  fifty-one  various  pieces  resembling  washers,  etc. 
Ten  small  circles,  and  other  fragmeais.  No  Iwines  were  near  this  singular 
copper  find.  It  occupied  a  space  three  by  four  feet,  and  had  somewhat 
discolored  the  surrounding  earth.  No  burnt  earth,  ashes,  charcoal,  etc., 
accompanied  the  sheets.  They  seem  to  have  been  intentionally  thrown 
down  (as  an  offering),  when  the  mound  was  partially  complete."  —  W. 
K.  M..  240. 

"An  enormous  log  was  found,"  also,  in  Ihis  mound. 
A  great  number  of  other  interesting  finds  will  t>e  omitted; 
but  one  more  is  worthy  of  mention. 

"  Near  the  west  end  wc  found  the  largest  or  western  altar.  It  wa» 
6\*c  by  six  feet  and  ten  inches  deep.     (The  basej  must  have  covered  twelve 

or  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  First  came  some  charcoal  and  ashes.  Then  a 
layer  of  mica  plates  tS  by  20  inches  in  diameter.  *  *  •  Not  only  had 
the  cavity  been  entirely  filled  with  singular  and  valuable  specimens,  but 
scvcnU  bushels  had  been  heaped  about  the  edges  of  tlie  rim,  and  for  some 
distance  down  its  slopes.  Fires  built  above  and  below  tlie  contents  had 
melted  much  of  the  copper.  I  took  out  great  chunks  of  conglomerate 
mass,  composed  of  beautifully  carved  bone,  pipes.  eSrgies,  etc.,  all  of  which 
were  charred,  cracked,  or  cemented  togetlier  by  half  melted  copper. 
Bear  tubks,  tortoise  shell  pendants,  bone  effigies  (some  human),  terra  cotta 
and  graphite  slate  rings,  lance  and  spear  points  of  quartz  sr>'sta], 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  shell  beads,  •  *  •  chalcedony  knives  in 
numbers,  *  •  •  claws,  tablets,  cylindrical  pieces  of  copper  containing 
diarred  reeds,  etc  Several  thousand  fragments  of  large  obsidian  spears 
and  knives  were  at  the  bottom.  *  *  ■  A  number  of  interesting  and 
imiquc  specimens  were  saved  entire,  though  most  of  them  were  broken. 
Of  (he  obsidian  implements  wc  secured  many  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  inches 
in  length.*"  — W.  K.  M..  255. 

From  one  of  the  smaller  mounds  [17,  in  the  northeast 
corner] 

"  as  many  as  3.000  sheets  [of  mica]  varying  in  size  and  thickness 
were  taken,  •  •  •  f  remember  shipping  a  barrel  and  a  soap  box  from 
this  slrwcture,  filled  with  nothing  but  mica.  Many  fine  bone  needles, 
mostly  broken  and  damaged  by  heat,  a  rude  altar  full  of  bones  and  ashes, 
two  or  three  luitchcts  and  some  spools  of  copper,  ornaments,  shark's 
teeth,  and  about  2(K)  pounds  of  galena  Ishowing  no  marks  of  heal]  were 
taken  from  the  structure."  —  W.  K,  M.,  13i>. 

In  monnd  2.1  [in  the  southeast  comer)  "  thirty-nine  skeletons  lay 
upon  the  base  line,  most  of  which  were  accompanied  by  singular  and 
unique  specimens.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  mound  was  covered  on  the 
bottom  with  small  slones.  Several  post  holes  were  observed  in  differ- 
ent portions  nf  the  mound.  These  may  have  contained  limbers  8  to  10 
inches  in  diameter,  which  were  the  supports  for  a  building  of  some 
description  erected  over  the  liard  burnt  fioor  of  the  mound  where  gravel 
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and  clay  intermixed  seemed  to  have  been  subjected  to  a  heat  sufficiently 

intense  to  form  a  cement  of  equal  toughness  to  that  of  an  ordinary  cellar 
floor.  Among  the  finds  were  various  forms  of  copper,  including  an  axe 
weighing  17  pounds;  large  shells;  pearls;  human  jaw-bones,  both  upper 
and  lower.  car\-ed  into  ornaments;  animal  teeth,  set  with  pearls  and 
smaller  teeth;  pipes  of  different  patcerns,  and  a  bowl,  fourteen  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  cut  quite  accurately  from  a  piece  of  limestone."  — 
W.  K.  M..  208. 

It  appears  that  around  many  of  the  skclcions  in  this  mound,  "little 
structures  of  wood,  perhaps  three  or  four  feet  in  height  and  resembling 
small  wooden  tcpccs  or  conical  lodges,  were  constructed.    Although  the 
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Fipire  lOS  —  Crooa  Sectioni  of  Mound  at  Itaum's. 

timbers  or  poles  constituting  the  '  house '  decayed,  yet  they  remained  tn 
IKJsillon  long  enough  to  form  a  hollow  .ibout  the  remains,"  Several  times 
the  horses  broke  through  the  harder  earth  above  into  these  cavities. — 
W.   K.    M..  211. 

AT   BOU8NEVILLE, 

The  mountl  at  Baum's,  near  BourncviUc,  shown  in  figure  103 
(B.  E.  12,  485,  figure  ^22).  seems  to  have  had  two  periods  of 
construction,  as  shown  by  the  two  sets  of  upright  posts,  appar- 
ently the  remains  of  houses.  The  lower  row  enclosed  a  circular 
space  36  feet  in  diameter ;  they  measured,  on  an  average,  five 
inches  in  diameter  and  were  set  a!>out  ten  inches  apart.  Tlie 
sagging  of  the  strata  in'Iicales  a  frame-work  of  some  sort  whose 
gradual  yielding  from  decay  or  pressure  allowed  the  superincum- 
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bent  earth  to  settle  slowly  and  evenly.  The  surface  thus 
dcprtssed  seems  to  have  been  leveled  up  before  the  olher  frame 
■was  erected.  Seventeen  skeletons  were  found  within  the  upright 
timbers  above  and  below ;  some  ordinary  relics  were  unearthed, 
among  them  beingf  a  ''hollow  point  of  bont:  which  appears  to 
have  been  shaped  with  a  steel  knife"  (13.  E.  12,  483^ — an 
entirely  unnecessary  supposition,  for  the  marks  on  it  could 
have  been  easily  produced  by  the  customary  Indian  methods,  so 
far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  engraving  given.  The  oliject 
itself  lias  been  mislaid,  unfortunately,  so  that  a  careful  examina- 
tion can  not  be  made ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  an  arrow-head 
of  deer-horn. 

NEAR  CMILLICOTUE. 

In  a  small  mound  four  miles  west  of  Chillicothc  "  wc  found  that 
a  rude  enclosure  or  pen.  about  twelve  feet  square,  had  been  made  with 
poles  of  %-arious  Icngtiis,  some  of  ihcm  only  rcaciiiiiB  to  tlie  corners, 
while  others  projected  four  or  five  feet  beyond  its  sides.  A  floor  had 
been  formed  within  this  pen  by  layers  of  lark  or  split  wood,  on  which 
Iiad  been  deposited  five  bo<!ies.  Over  them  bad  Kfii  placed  other  poles 
covered  with  a  roof  similar  lo  the  floor,  oti  which  had  teen  cast  the  earth 
forming  the  mound.  The  entire  mass  of  wood  had  an  average  thickness 
of  twelve  inches  —  what  space  may  have  existed  between  the  Hour  and  the 
roof  at  the  time  of  its  construction  cannot  bo  told ;  probably  only  buQi- 
cicnt  to  allow  room  for  the  bodies.  The  wood  at  the  time  of  the  explo- 
ration presented  the  appearance  of  ashes  Iiaving  about  as  much  consis- 
tency as  fine  earth.  *  «  •  Tiie  skeletons  were  extended  at  full  length 
and  all  were  on  the  back  except  one.  The  first  uncovered  was  thai  of  a 
young  person,  with  feet  to  the  northwest.  Among  the  bones  of  the  head 
♦  ♦  *  were  thirty  small  shell  beads.  The  second  body  had  been  laid 
on  its  left  side,  with  its  feel  almost  at  the  exact  center  of  the  mound. 
and  head  tow-ird  the  northwest.  The  bones  of  the  feet  we'-c  lying  upon 
the  left  side  of  the  child's  head,  die  top  of  which  was  in  contact  with 
the  tibiae  of  the  adult.  Nn  objects  were  found  with  this  l»ody.  The  third 
was  an  adull,  whose  feet  rested  against  the  hips  of  the  second,  its  head 
being  towards  the  northeast;  under  the  hack  was  a  mass  of  burnt  and 
broken  bones  in  soft  black  earth,  perhaps  the  remains  of  food.  •  •  • 
A  disk  of  yellow  ochre  •  *  ■  a  broken  arrow-head,  a  fine  hematite 
cone,  and  a  point  of  deer  antler  [were  with  the  remains).  With  the  bones 
of  the  middle  portion  of  this  skeleton  were  intermingled  those  of  an 
infant.  On  the  forehead  fof  the  latter]  had  been  placed  several  pieces 
of  mica,  cut  in  the  fortn  of  a  half  crescent,  with  smooth  edges  and  rounded 
points.  Each  plate  had  several  holes  punched  in  it.  [Copper  and  shell 
beads  and  a  copper  bracelet  were  also  with  this  burial.]  The  fifth  skel- 
eton was  that  of  a  child,  with  its  head  near  the  waist  nf  the  last  adnlt. 
and  feet  to  the  southwest.    On  its  forehead  was  a  crcscentic  plate  of  mica- 
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•    "    ■    About  the  neck  were  196  beads  of  »ittall  sea  shells.— Moore- 
head,   Chap.    XIII. 

•  *  ♦  *  * 

Mound  E,  of  the  "Junction  Group"  (see  figure  38),  as 
described  by  Squier  and  Davis,  was  seven  feet  high  by  forty- 
five  feet  base.  At  the  bottom  was  about  one-third  of  an  aUar 
on  which  lay  "a  number  of  relics  dearly  pertaining  to  the  muund- 
builders."  The  remainder  of  the  altar  had  been  destroyed  in  the 
intnisive  Ijurial  of  three  bodies  which  lay  extended  with  heads 
east.  Four  feet  from  the  Uutom  was  a  layer  of  charcoal,  intact 
beyond  the  line  of  excavation  for  this  interment.  It  is  not  clear 
from  the  statement  of  the  authors  whether  the  three  feet  of  earth 
above  this  charcoal  layer  presented  the  same  appearance  nf  dis- 
turbance as  that  below.  If  it  was  thus  displaced,  the  secondary 
grave  was  duR  much  deeper  than  Indians  are  accustomed  to 
make  them.  If  the  contrary,  then  we  have  a  case  of  intrusive 
burial  in  a  mound  by  people  who  carried  the  mound  considerably 
higher  —  in  other  words,  by  the  Mound  Builders  themselves. 
But  it  is  as  difficult  to  believe  that  the  latter  would  thus  destroy 
one  of  their  own  altars,  as  that  the  later  Indian  would  dig  down 
seven  feet  into  a  compacted  m<5und. 


Next  in  interest  to  the  group  at  Hopewell's  farm,  is  that 
about  three  miles  north  of  Chdlicothe.  called  by  ^^quier  and 
Davis  "Mound  City."  This  is  shown  in  figure  35.  .\  section  of 
the  first  mound  opened  by  them  at  this  place  is  given  in  figure  94. 

"Tlie  altar  was  perfectly  round.  •  *  •  The  basin,  which  was 
five  feet  in  dianieler  and  niite  inches  deep.  »  •  •  was  filled  up  e^-enly 
with  fine  dry  ashes,  intermixed  with  which  were  some  fragmenl*;  of  pot- 
tery land]  a  few  convex  copper  disks.  •  ♦  *  Above  the  deposit  of 
ashes,  and  covering  the  entire  hasin.  was  a  layer  of  silvery  or  opaque' 
mica,  in  sheets,  overlapping  each  nther:  upon  whirh,  immediately  over 
the  center  of  the  basin,  was  heaped  »  (jiianiit)'  of  hitrnrd  litimnn  Itones, 
probably  the  anoiinT  of  a  single  siteleinn.  in  fr-igment^.  The  position 
of  these  is  indicated  111  the  section.  The  layers  nf  mira  and  calcined 
Itones.  it  should  he  rem.irVpd.  to  prevent  misnpjirrhpnsion.  were  peculiar 
lo  this  individual  mound,  and  were  not  fonnri  in  .iny  other  of  the  clas*;." 
—  S.  &  D.  144. 

"  The  thickness  of  the  exterior  layer  of  gravel,  in  mounds  of  this 
class,  varies  with  the  dimensions  of  the  mound,  from  eight  to  twenty 
inches.     •     •    ♦     Tlie  number  and  position  of  tho  sand  strata  arc  vari- 
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able;  in  some  of  the  larger  mounds,  there  are  as  many  as  six  of  them, 
in  no  case  less  than  one,  most  usually  two  or  three." 

The  gravel  covering  '*  in  mounils  of  this  class"  is  due  to 
two  causes.  First,  the  material  of  the  mounds  was  taken  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  in  a  small  area,  so  Uiat  pits  were  formed 
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Figure  l<M~IrTugin«nr  Scctiim  of  Mound  al  "Mound   City." 

reaching  below  the  soil  and  into  the  underlying  gravel,  which 
thus  naturally  came  on  top  of  the  mound;  and  secondly, 
the  sand  and  other  loose  material  with  which  the  pebbles  were 
intermingled,  was  washed  toward  tlie  bottom  in  cotirse  of  time, 
leaving  ihc  gravel  in  tnucli  greater  proportions  than  was  the 
<ase  at  the  beginning. 
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Figure  106  —  AlUr  in  Above  Mound, 

Mound  No.  2  is  shown  in  figure  104  (S.  &  D.,  147,  fig.  31). 

"This  tnound  is  ninety  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  by  seven  and  a 
half  feet  high.  *  *  *  A  shaft  six  feet  square  was  sunk  from  the  apex." 
—  S.  &  D.,  147. 

Consequently  this  section  of  ninety  feet  was  constructed 
from  a  view  which  comprises  only  one-fifteenth  of  its  entire 
length. 


"Mound  City." 
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The  altar  in  mound  2  is  shown  in  figure  105  (S.  &  D.,  147, 

%  32.) 

"  This  altar  was  a  paraltelogram  of  the  utmost  regularity  as  shown 
in  the  plan  aad  section.  At  its  hase,  it  measures  ten  feci  in  length  by 
eight  in  width;  at  the  top  six  feet  by  four,    its  height  was  eighteen  inches, 


Figure  108— Long  Monnit  al  "  MounJ  City." 

and  the  dip  of  the  basin  nine  inches.  Within  the  basin  was  a  deposit  of 
fine  ashes,  unmixed  with  charcna!.  three  inches  thick,  much  compacted 
by  the  weight  nf  the  supcriiKtimhent  earth.  Among  ihe  ashes  were  some 
fragments  of  pottery,  also  a  few  shell  and  pearl  heads."  —  S.  &  D.,  147. 

The  most  inttrft'stintj  nf  the  Rtoup  at  "  Mound  City  "  atid 
one  which  is  entirely  unique  in  the  records  of  mound  explora- 
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Figure  1C7  —  Altar  in  Long  Mound. 

tion  is  the  lonp  mound.  No.  3.    A  section  is  presented  in  figure 
106  (S.  &D..  149.  fig.  34). 

"  It  is  cgg-sliapcd  in  form,  and  measures  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet  in  length,  b>'  fifty  and  sixty  respectively  at  its  greater  and  smaller 
ends,  and  is  eleven  feet  high.  •  •  •  Four  shafts  were  sunk  at  as 
many  different  points;  between  three  of  which,   for  a  distance  of  over 


Figure  108. 

forty  feet,  connecting  drifts  were  carried  as  indicated  in  the  plan.  *  *  • 
Although  the  altar  in  this  mound  was  not  fully  exposed,  yet  enough  was 
uncovered  to  ascertain  very  nearly  its  clwracler  and  extent.  Forty-live 
feet  of  its  length  was  exposed,  and  in  one  place  its  entire  width,  which 
was  eight  feet  across  the  top  hy  fifteen  at  the  base."  A  longitudinal  sec- 
lion  of  Ibis  altar  is  given  in  figure  107  (S.  fit  D.,  l.W,  fig.  35),  and  a 
cross-section  in  figure  IfR  (same,  fig,  3G).  "  Near  the  center  of  ihc  altar 
two  partitions.  A.  A.,  are  carried  across  it  transversely,  fonning  a  minor 
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basin  or  compartment,  C,  eight  feel  square.  Wiihin  this  basin  the  relics. 
deposited  in  the  mound  were  placeJ.  The  outer  compartments  seem  to- 
have  been  filled  with  earth,  previous  to  (he  final  heaping  over.  «  •  • 
It  was  found  to  be  burned  to  a  depth  of  twenly-tivo  inches."  This  depth 
of  hardened  earth  fs  accoimted  for  by  the  fact  that  "  one  altar  had  been 
built  upon  another.  ♦  *  *  This  process,  as  shown  in  (the  last  Bgure] 
had  been  repeated  ihrce  times.  •  "  •  The  partitions  A  A  were  con- 
structed subsequently  to  the  erection  of  the  altar,  as  is  evidenced  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  scarcely  burned  through,  while  the  altar  imme- 
diately beneath  them  was  burned  to  great  hardness."  There  was  much 
charcoal  over  the  entire  altar,  from  that  formed  by  burning  leaves  or 
straw,  to  pieces  of  wood  four  or  five  feet  long  and  six  or  eight  inches 
thick.  A  quantity  of  pottery  and  many  implements  of  copper  and  stone 
were  deposited  on  the  altar,  intermixed  with  much  coal  and  ashes.  They 
had  all  been  subjected  to  a  strong  heat,  which  had  broken  up  most  of 
"those  which  could  be  thus  affected  by  its  action,  •  •  •  A  bushel  or 
two  of  fragments"  of  spear-heads  made  of  quartz  and  manganese  garnet; 
I  quantity  of  raw  material,  some  of  the  garnet  crystals  three  or  four 
inches  through:  an  arrow  head  of  obsidian;  many  of  limpid  quartz,  one  of 
them  four  inches  long :  large  thin  pieces)  of  quartz  "  shaped  like  the  blade 
of  a  knife;"  two  celts  and  more  than  twenty  small  tubes  of  copper:  a 
large  quantity  of  potter>':  two  pipes,  one  resembling  Potomac  marble,  the 
otltcr  "a  bold  figure  of  a  bird,  resembling  the  toucan,  cut  in  white  lime- 
stone"—  were  the  principal  finds.  A  partially  burned  human  patella 
was  also  found  on  the  altar. —  S.  &  D.,  149-150, 

The  "toucan"  is  the  "crow"  of  Henshaw ;   see  page  608. 

In  the  altar  of  mound  4  was  3  mass  of  shells  pulveriiitd  by  heal; 
on  that  of  mound  &  were  about  thirty  pounds  of  galena  in  fragments. 
from  two  ounces  to  three  pounds.  This  bore  slight  marks  of  heat.. 
allhough  ihc  altar  was  burned  very  hard. —  S.  &  D..  148. 

"  Mound  No.  7  had  no  altar  in  it.  It  was  nmch  the  largest  in  the- 
eoclosure,  measuring  seventeen  and  a  half  feet  in  height  by  ninety  feet 
base.  A  shaft  nine  feet  square  was  stmk  from  the  apex.  At  the  depth  of 
nineteen  ftcl,  at  one  side  of  the  shaft,  was  noticed  a  layer  of  silvery  mica. 
It  was  formed  of  round  sheets,  ten  inches  or  a  foot  in  diameter,  overlap- 
ping each  other  like  the  scales  of  a  iish.  This  was  only  partially  uncov- 
ered, but  enough  to  indicate  that  it  formed  a  regular  crescent  whose  entire 
length  from  horn  to  horn  could  not  have  been  less  than  twenty  feet  and 
its  greatest  width  five.  Were  we  to  yield  to  tlie  temptation  which  the 
mica  crescent  holds  out,  we  might  conclude  that  the  Mound  Builders 
worshipped  the  moon,  and  that  this  mound  was  dedicated,  with  unknown 
rites  and  ceremonies  to  that  luminary." — S.  &  D..  1S4,  condensed. 

Mound  No.  8  was  one  of  the  smallest  in  "  Mound  City,"  but  at  the 
same  lime  one  of  the  most  valuable  as  to  its  contents.  The  altar  was 
six  feet  two  inches  in  length  by  four  feet  in  width,  with  a  small,  oval, 
secondarj-  depression.  "Intermixed  with  much  ashe^i.  were  found  not  far 
from  two  hundred  pipes,  car\-ed  in  stone,  many  pearl  and  shell  beads,. 


"Mound  City: 
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nximerous  discs,  tubes,  etc,  of  copper,  and  a  number  of  other  ornaments 
of  copper,  covered  with  silver,  etc..  etc.  The  pipes  were  much  broken 
up  —  some  of  them  calcined  by  the  heat,  which  had  been  sufficiently 
strong  to  melt  copper,  masses  of  which  were  found  fused  together  in  the 
center  of  the  basin.  •  *  ■  They  are  mostly  composed  of  a  red  por- 
phyritic  stone,  somewhat  rcsembhnjf  the  pipe-stone  of  the  Ccleau  des 
Prairies  excepting  that  it  is  of  great  hardness  and  interspersed  with  small 
variously  colored  granules.  The  fragments  of  this  niatcrtal  which  bad 
been  most  exposed  tu  the  heat  were  changed  to  a  brilliant  black  color, 
resembling  Eg>i>tian  marble.  Nearly  alt  the  articles  carved  in  limestone, 
of  which  there  had  been  a  number,  were  calcined. 

"  The  bowls  of  most  of  the  pipes  arc  car\'ed  in  miniature  figures 
of  animals,  birds,  reptiles,  etc.  All  of  them  arc  executed  with  strict 
fidelity  to  nature,  and  with  exquisite  skill.  Not  only  arc  the  features  of 
the  various  objects  reprc}«cnted  faithfully,  but  their  peculiarities  and  habits 
arc  in  some  degree  exhibited.  *  *  *  The  panther,  the  bear,  the  wolf, 
the  beaver,  ihc  otter,  the  squirrel,  the  raccoon,  Uie  hawk,  the  heron,  crow, 
swallow,  buzzard,  (•aroqutt,  toucan  and  other  indigenous  and  southern 
birds  —  the  turtle.  iJie  frog,  toad,  rattlesnake,  etc..  arc  recognized  at  first 
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Figure  lOD  —  Altar  in  Mound  Near  "  Mound  City." 

glance.  But  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  in  the  list,  are  a  number 
of  sculptured  human  heads,  no  doubt  faithfully  representing  the  predomi- 
nant  physical  features  of  the  ancient  people  by  whom  they  were  made. 
We  have  thi."!  assurance  in  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  other  sculptures  of 
the  same  date."  —  S.  &  D.,  Ifi2. 

Under  the  mound  within  the  larpe  irregular  enclosure  just 
south  of  "Mound  City."  was  an  akar.  a  section  of  which  is  seen 
in  figure  109  (S.  &  D.,  156,  fig.  45). 

"  It  seems  to  have  been  formed  at  different  intervals  of  time,  as 
follows :  First,  a  circular  space,  thirteen  feet  in  diameter  and  eight  inches 
in  depth,  was  excavated  in  the  original  level  of  the  plain;  this  was  filled 
with  fine  sand,  carefully  leveled  and  compacted  to  the  utmost  degree. 
Upon  the  level  thu.s  formed,  which  was  perfectly  horizontal,  offerings  by 
fire  were  made:  at  any  rate  a  continuous  heal  was  kept  up,  and  fatty  mat- 
ter of  some  sort  burned,  for  the  sand  lo  the  depth  of  two  inches  is  dis- 
colored, and  to  the  depth  of  one  inch  is  burned  hard  and  black  and 
cemented  together.  The  ashes,  etc.,  resulting  from  this  operation,  were 
then  removed,  and  another  deposit  of  sand,  of  ei|iiat  thickness  with  the 
former,  was  placed  above  it,  and  in  like  manner  much  compacted.  This 
23 
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was  moulded  into  the  form  represented  in  the  plan,  which  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  circular  clay  altars  already  described ;  the  basin,  in 
this  instance  measuring  seven  feet  in  diameter  by  eight  inches  in  depth. 
This  basin  was  then  carefully  paved  with  small  round  stones,  each  a 
little  larger  than  a  hen's  egg,  which  were  laid  in  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision, fully  rivating  the  pavior's  finest  work.  They  were  firmly  bedded 
in  the  sand  beneath  them,  so  as  to  present  a  regular  and  uniform  surface. 
Upon  the  aliar  thus  constructed  was  found  a  burnt  deposit,  carefully 
covered  with  a  layer  of  sand,  above  which  was  heaped  the  superstructure 
o£  the  mound.  The  deposit  consisted  of  a  thin  layer  of  carbonaceous 
matter,  intermingled  with  which  were  some  burned  human  bones,  but  so 
much  calcined  as  to  render  recognition  extremely  difficult  Ten  well 
wrought  copper  bracelets  were  also  found,  placed  in  two  heaps,  five  in 
each,  and  encircling  some  calcined  bones  —  probably  tliose  of  the  arms 
upon  which  they  were  originaHy  worn.  Besides  these,  there  were  found 
a  couple  of  thick  plates  of  mica,  placed  upon  the  western  slope  of  the  altar. 
"  Assuming,  what  must  be  very  obvious  from  its  form  and  other 
circumstances,  that  this  was  an  allar  and  not  a  tomb,  wc  arc  almost  irre- 
sistibEy  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  human  sacrifices  were  practiced  by  the 
race  of  the  Mounds.  This  conclusion  is  sustained  by  other  facts,  which 
have  already  been  presented,"  —  S.  &  D.,  150. 


On  the  extensive  level  plain  to  the  north  and  northwest 
of  Chillicothe  are  ten  mounds.  The  largest  two  are  each  twenty- 
six  feet  in  lieig]it,  Seven  of  them  are  now  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  city.  Into  one  of  these,  having  an  elevation  of  twenty- 
six  feet,  a  few  tunnels  were  run  by  a  man  wlio  had  no  dear  idea 
of  what  he  was  trying  to  do,  and  could  not  decide  whether  he 
liad  found  anything  or  not.  Under  another,  located  in  the  Fair 
Grounds,  similar  tunnels  revealed  a  series  of  post  holes  arranged 
in  a  circle  some  12  or  15  feet  in  diameter,  beneath  the  apex  of 
the  structure.  The  posts  which  were  placed  close  together,  were 
cut  off  square  at  the  bottom,  and  some  of  them  extended  as 
much  as  five  feet  below  the  natural  surface. — Field  Work,  VIT, 

133- 

A  third,  fifteen  feet  high,  covered  a  skeleton  placed  between  two 
layers  of  bark.  With  it  were  a  tube  six  inches  long.  No.  2  in  figure  [189 
(S.  &  D.,  122)]  and  a  gorget,  both  of  limestone;  and  two  bear's  teeth. 
A  small  stick  of  timber  lay  al  the  head  and  another  at  the  feet,  presum- 
ably to  hold  the  bark  in  place.— S.  &  D,  \CA. 

The  Other  four,  which  are  crossed  by  the  corporation  line, 

"  form  a  connected  group,  being  huilt  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ad- 
jacent edges  unite  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground.    All  were 
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opened.  The  first,  with  a  heiglu  o!  13  feet,  was  05  feel  in  diameter. 
At  the  base  we  found  under  the  central  portion  of  the  mound 
a  floor  of  bark  or  split  wood  on  wliicli  had  been  built  a 
rectangular  enclosure  of  small  logs  with  an  inside  measurement 
of  seven  by  eleven  feet.  In  it  were  the  remains  of  tingle  indi- 
vidual. Tlie  lower  jaw  and  bones  of  llie  haniis  were  covered  with  a 
coating  of  red  ochre  of  uniform  thickness,  while  the  <;urroundinK  earth 
and  the  other  bones  showed  no  trace  of  the  coloring  matter.  The  pen 
was  about  16  inches  high,  the  logs  forming  it  being  4  or  5  inches  in 
diameter,  and  extending  out  for  two  or  tliree  feet  at  the  corners.  The 
floor  and  covering  (it  could  not  be  determined  whether  the  material  was 
bark,  or  split  wood  like  puncheons)  were  each  about  three  inches  thick. 
The  log's  were  of  -iome  soft  wood  like  popLar  or  willow.  Nothing  what* 
ever  had  been  buried  with  the  skeleton.  When  the  vault  was  completed 
the  mound  was  built  to  a  height  of  nine  feet  with  a  very  fine  dark  sand 
which  had  become  so  compact  as  almost  to  equal  mortar  in  hardness, 
and  was  impervious  to  water.  The  mound  was  completed  with  ordinary 
soil. 

"The  second  mound  was  fifty  feet  in  diameter  and  seven  feet  high. 
It  had  been  opened  by  Squier  and  Davis  and  by  ihem  reported  to  con- 
tain '  the  skeleton  of  a  girl  enveloped  in  bark.*  The  skeleton  they  ex- 
humed was  not  *  enveloped  in  bark '  but  placed  between  two  layers  of 
split  wood  which  extended  .several  feet  beyond  their  line  of  excavation 
on  every  side,  and  retained  its  texture  to  i  degree  that  admitted  of  no 
doubt  on  the  subject.  Beech,  sycamore,  and  black  walnut  were  among 
the  fragments.  The  feet  and  skull  of  the  skeleton  had  not  been  touched 
by  Sfiuicr  and  Davis,  although  they  had  disturbed  all  the  other  bones, 
even  taking  away  the  lower  jaw.  Neither  did  they  reach  another  skel- 
eton which  lay  parallel  to  the  first  and  not  more  than  a  foot  from  it. 

[Additional  evidence  of  the  inannLT  In  which  these  explorers 
conducted  their  operations  is  presented  nn  pape  360.] 

The  third  mound  rei^erablcd  the  first  in  construction  —  a  core  of 
very  fine  sand  seven  feet  in  height  covered  by  six  feet  of  soft  muddy  clay. 
In  a  lilllc  pocket  at  the  bottom  near  the  center  of  the  mound,  we  found 
a  small  anim^il  bone,  four  mussel  shells,  a  few  flakes  of  charcoal,  and 
about  a  pint  of  ashes.  There  was  nothing  else  in  the  entire  mound." — 
Wooreheail.  Chap,  XIII.  condensed, 

"  The  fourth  and  largest  of  this  group  was  twenty  feet  high,  and  up 
to  the  time  of  our  exploration  had  never  been  disturbed ;  so  that  ii  had 
retained  its  original  dimensions.  Nevertheless,  Squier  and  Davis  report 
tl9  elevation  as  ihiny  feet. 

"  It  contained  a  stratum  or  mass  of  charcoal  at  least  fifty  feet 
across  and  in  some  places  fully  three  feet  thick.  In  it  were  manv  logs 
and  branches  that  had  been  cut  oflF  with  stone  axes,  the  marks  being 
quite  distinct.  Some  of  them  were  nearly  a  fool  across,  while  those 
with  a  diameter  from  four  to  eight  inchci  were  abundant.  [Two  of  these 
are  shown  in  figure  110],     There  were  also  a  great  number  of  poles 
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or  saplings,  and  a  considerable  amuunt  ui  swamp  grass  and  weeds.  In 
this  charcoal  the  grain  of  ihe  wood  was  preserved  to  a  remarkable 
degree;  so  much  so  that  wc  could  readily  recognize  among  it  black 
and  white  walnut,  dogwood,  elm.  hickory,  ash,  maple,  willow,  red  and 
white  oak,  rcdbud,  honey-locust,  cotton-wood,  chestnut  and  basswood. 
This  mound,  also,  had  a  core  of  the  fine  sand,  so  that  no  water  pene- 
trated to  the  charcoal  where  it  had  not  been  disturbed:  and  for  this 
reason  it  was  almost  unchanged  from  its  natural  condition.  Altogether 
we  threw  out  not  le^s  than  one  hundred  bushels  of  it.  This  amount 
refers  only  to  the  cli-an  chnri-onl;    thrrc  wris  n  fifcat  deal  more  mixed 


Figure  110  — Wooden  Pick,   and  Cut  Locs  Troni  Monad  it  Oiilticotbc. 

with  earth,  besides  which  the  layer  extended  to  an  unknown  distance 
beyond  our  trench  on  two  sides. 

■'  Eight  holes  or  pockets  were  found  near  the  center  from  13  to  16 
inches  across,  and  reaching  welt  down  into  the  sand,  which  is  found 
under  the  soil  at  a  depth  of  two  to  three  feet  All  were  filled  with 
loose  canh,  and  the  sand  which  had  been  taken  from  the  bottom  was 
spread  out  in  a  smooth,  even  layer  above  them.  They  contained  no 
traces  of  wood  or  anything  else  to  indicate  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  dug. 

"  Jnst  north  of  the  center,  on  the  original  surface,  the  earth  in 
a  space  of  4  to  fJ  fwt  was  burned  until  to  a  depth  of  six  inches  it  was 
hard  as  a  brick.  Over  Ibis  lay  a  mass  of  white  ashes.  After  the  fire 
had  died  down  a  hut  or  pen  had  been  constructed  by  setting  logs  or 
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posts  into  a  narrow  trench,  like  a  stockade.  |One  of  the  wooden  tools, 
preserved  by  charring,  used  in  digging  llns  trench,  is  shown  at  the  left 
in  figure  1!0  |  These  were  set  ctosc  together,  so  that  no  opening  was 
left.  The  stumps  of  these  posis,  some  charred,  otiiers  decayed  below 
Ihe  ground,  were  still  in  the  trench-  Above  ihcm  a  hut  lU  hy  l"i  feel 
had  been  made  of  logs  0  to  11  inches  in  diamcicr,  crossed  at  the  corners 
as  in  Ihe  ordinary  mannner  of  building  a  log  cabin,  All  were  now 
converted  into  charcoal,  and  bad  &ctllcd  down  nniil  each  side  of  the 
pen  formed  a  compact  mass  about  three  feet  in  breadth  and  thickness. 

"A  reinarVable  discover)-  was  made  in  this  mound.  AU  the  remains 
described  had  been  covered  with  line  sand  as  above  mentioned  to  a  total 
height  of  about  twelve  feel.  \i\CT  the  sand  had  been  piled  up,  it  was 
left  undisturbed  (or  several  years,  as  is  proved  by  the  (act  that  we  iound 
on  its  top  impressions  left  by  the  stumps  of  saplings,  some  of  them  four 
or  five  inches  in  diameter,  the  holes  left  by  the  roots  being  in  some 
cases  easily  traceable  by  means  of  ilic  darker  color.  As  there  was  no 
trace  of  the  tnmks  in  the  earth  above,  these  must  have  been  cut  or 
broken  off.  This  mound  had  then  bten  opened  from  Ihe  top :  ihe  exca- 
vation reached  a  foot  into  the  charcoal  stratum.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
excavation  were  laid  several  white  oak  logs,  some  of  them  more  than  a 
foot  in  diameler-  Wood  or  Kirk  wss  placed  on  them  to  form  a  floor, 
on  which  lay  three  skdelnns  side  by  side.  More  wood  or  hark  had  then 
been  placed  over  them.  To  the  west,  at  a  Hltle  higher  level,  were 
three  other  slceleions.  The  hole  had  then  been  filled  and  the  mound 
completed  to  its  present  height  with  soil,  the  excavated  sand  l»eiiig 
left  where  it  had  been  thrown,  on  the  original  slope.  Immediately 
beneath  these  logs,  on  the  charcoal,  lay  a  skeleton.  Whether  this  had  been 
deposited  at  the  same  lime  as  those  above  it.  or  placed  here  when  the 
sand  mound  was  first  built,  we  cannot  tell.  A  few  inches  lower  than  this 
skeleton  was  a  vcr>-  peculiar  deposit — a  mass  five  feet  long,  from  12  to  16 
inches  wide,  having  an  elliptical  section  four  inches  thick  nt  the  middle, 
and  composed  almost  entirely  of  small  fragments  of  human  bones. 
They  had  been  burned  until  nearly  dcstro>*cd.  and  were  mingled  in  utter 
confusion  as  thongh  hastily  gathered  up  from  the  place  of  cremation. 
Some  belonged  to  the  frame  of  an  adult,  while  others  were  from  the  remain? 
of  3  child  not  more  than  half  grown.  All  had  been  carried  in  from  the 
outside.  Thrown  upon  them  after  they  were  deposited,  was  about  half 
of  the  top  of  a  human  sknll.  bearing  no  traces  of  fire,  II  had  evidently 
been  used  a-*  a  cup  or  vessel  before  being  broken.  -Ml  the  thicker  por- 
tions of  ibc  hone  liad  been  cut  away,  and  the  edge  thus  left  carefully 
trimmed.  leaving  a  smooth  rim  entirely  around  it."  —  Moorehead.  Chap. 
XIV,  condensed. 

Another  sucli  find  has  been  recorded : 

"  A  aip  made  from   a  h'tman  sknll   was   exhumed    •    •    •    near 

Brookville.   Indiana." — Fletcher.  '),  ixole. 

Til*  •cconiJ  ol  tlif  laricft  iwo  inounHs  wm  ertirdr  rcoiovcd  by  Mr.  W.  C.  MilU, 
cutalor  of  tile  Ohio  Ar<:)uN>k>Bical  anil  llittorical  Society.  Tbe  utritcturc  and  conUeott 
werv  of  mttch  intrtnt.  and  will  be  fully  (Ittcribcc)  in  a  lairr  rrport  of  the  SflciHy. 
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On  the  high  terrace  east  of  llie  Scioto  at  Chillicolhe  stood  a 
mound  eight  feci  in  height.  "  For  a  space  of  twelve  feel  on  every  side 
of  (he  center,  the  earth  had  been  burned  quite  hard,  and  of  a  bright  red 
color,  forming  a  f^oor  upon  which  rested  the  remains  of  fourteen  adults 
and  one  child,"  Many  specimems  of  aboriginal  art  were  found  among. 
the  bones  "  The  bodies  had  been  covered  with  a  layer  of  charcoal  fully 
a  foot  in  thickness ;  In  this  were  pieces  of  a  size  to  show  that  togs  at 
least  six  inches  throngh  had  becti  burned.  The  charcoal  was  piled  over 
the  entire  space  inchided  by  ilic  biirnl  earth,  and  had  seltled  down  until 
the  bones  were  covered  and  surrounded  with  il."  "  At  u  point  seven 
feet  from  Ihc  margin,  on  the  bottom  of  the  mound,  was  a  small  ainauut 
of  black  earth,  ccmtaining  over  '200  pieces  of  pottery,  the  fragments  of 
vessels  which  had  been  perfect  when  deposited,  but  had  afterward  beeni 
crushed  by  the  weight  of  th^  earth  resting  upon  thcra."  —  Moorchcad. 

On  lljc  farm  of  Mr.  Janes,  two  miles  east  of  Chillicothc,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  was  a  mound  nica.*uring  50  by  !>5  feet  at  the  base, 
and  IS  feet  high.  A  short  distance  away  was  a  pond  which  was  probably 
formed  by  obtaining  here  the  earth  for  the  mound.  "At  twenty  feet 
from  the  margin,  upon  the  bottom  of  the  mound,  we  came  to  a  stratum, 
three  inches  thick,  of  ashes  and  burnt  bones,  which  extended  eighteen 
feel  [cast  and  we^t]  and  more  than  twenty  feet  [which  was  the  width  of 
the  trench!  in  length.  Some  squirrel  and  bird  hones  were  found,  but 
most  of  the  niaiNS  was  so  broken  and  bumc<l  that  the  character  of  the- 
remains  could  not  be  determined.  *  •  *  On  the  bnttom,  at  the  center, 
we  found  the  skeleton  of  a  child  not  more  than  ten  years  of  age.  By 
the  neck  were  119  beads,  of  small  marine  shells  perforated  at  the  apex. 
Six  feet  above  these  remains  was  found  the  partial  skeleton  of  a  man 
almost  a  gi»nl  in  size.  It  was  not  an  intrusive  burial  for  the  ground 
above  it  was  undisturbed.  Neither  had  the  construction  of  the  mound 
ceased  at  this  height  for  any  appreciable  period,  for  there  was  no  line  of 
dcmarkation  bet;vtcn  chc  earth  above  it  and  that  below,  such  as  would 
result  from  the  growth  of  grass  or  weeds  had  any  considerable  time- 
elapsed.  •  •  •  The  death  of  this  individual  had  occurred  a  consid- 
erable time  before  the  interment  of  the  bones;  for  not  only  are  many  of 
tliem  absent,  but  those  present  are  not  in  their  proper  order.  ♦  «  « 
The  bones  arc  unu.siially  large  and  heavy.  The  breadth  across  the 
shoulders  with  the  bones  correctly  placed,  was  nineteen  inches.  The 
only  relics  found  with  it  were  forty  shells  by  the  right  wrist  *  •  • 
The  skull  of  a  wolf  for  dogl  •  •  •  and  almost  the  entire  frame 
work  of  another  were  found  ten  feet  apart,  two  feet  higher  than  the 
adult's  skeleton."  —  Moorehead,  151,  et  seaj. 


In  Chillicothe.  beneath  a  moimd  25  feet  high,  was  a  deposit  of  ashes 
and  charcoal  six  or  eight  feet  square  and  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  thick. 


Tke  Harness  Mound. 
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In  this  were  fragments  of  human  bones  almost  destroyed  by  heat;  a 
stone  cell,  tlie  only  object  of  this  character  found  by  ihcm  in  a  mound; 
copper  ornaments;  and  a  number  of  stones — sienile  and  other  hard  mate- 
rial.  The  mound  was  begun  while  the  fire  was  active,  as  the  earth  above 
was  burned.—  S.  &  D..  1G5. 

***** 
Six  miles  below  Oiillicothe  under  a  mound  twenty-two  feel  high 
and  nincly  (ect  in  diameter,  was  a  vault  nine  (eet  long,  seven  feet  wide 
(outside  measure)  and  twenty  inchc:;  high,  constructed  of  logs.  Th« 
bottom  was  covered  with  baric  or  puncheons.  Decayed  fragmenls  of  a 
skeleton  were  on  this  floor,  the  head  to  the  west.  About  the  neck  were 
several  hundred  »lie11  and  tusk  beads.  The  vault  had  been  covered  with 
timber  of  some  sort. —  S.  fit  D..  162. 

In  figure  111  (S.  &  D.,  fig.  50)  is  reproduced  their  drawing", 
which  shows  how  they  reached  this  vauh.  Tlie  inoutiJ  is  much 
smaller  than  the  figures  given  in  the  text;  in  fact,  the  amount  of 
earth  composing  it.  if  built  up  on  a  base  of  ninety  feet  in  diam- 
eter, would  not  exceed  ten  feet  in  height. 

AT  harness's. 
In  figure  112  (S.  &.  D.,  178,  fig.  67.)   is  reproduced  the 
illustration  by  Squier  and  Davis  of  the  large  mound  at  Har- 
ness's or  "  Liberty  Township." 

"  The  surface  of  tlie  mound  was  covered  with  the  layer  of  pebbles 
and  coarse  gravel  already  mentioned  as  characterizing  the  mounds  of 
the  first  class  [allar  mounds}  but  the  sand  strata  were  absent.  *  •  * 
It  is  irregular  oval  in  funn.  and  is  one  hundred  and  ^ixty  fret  long,  ninety 
feet  broad  at  its  larger  end.  and  twenty  feet  in  height.  Excavations  were 
made  at  the  points  indicated  in  the  section.  The  one  toward  the  right  or 
smaller  end  of  the  mound  disclosed  an  enclosure  of  timber,  eight  feet 
square,  and  similar,  in  all  respects,  to  those  found  in  the  sepulchral 
monnds,  except  that,  in  this  instance,  posts  eight  inches  in  diameter  had 
been  planted  at  the  outer  comers,  as  if  to  sustain  the  structure.  These 
posts  had  been  inserted  eighteen  inches  into  the  original  level  or  floor 
of  the  mound.  •  •  •  Within  this  chamber  "  •  •  a  skeleton  partly 
burned  was  found,  and  with  it  a  thin  copper  plaie  •  •  •  also  a  large 
pipe.  [This  is  shown  in  figure  li:i  (S.  &  D..  173.  fig.  fiS}],  •  '  *  The 
second  excavation,  (U)  was  made  at  the  larger  end  of  the  moimd,  some- 
what to  one  side  of  lltr  center,  ai  a  spat  marked  by  a  depression  in  the 
surface.  At  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  was  found  an  altar  of  clay  of  exceed- 
ing symmetry.  This  was  ♦  ♦  •  surrnimdcd  by  an  enclosure  in  all 
resiwcts  similar  lo  the  one  above  described,  except  that  the  limbers  had 
been  less  in  size.  A  fine  carlKtnaccons  deposit,  reseniMing  burned  leaves, 
was  found  within  the  altar."  Several  large  bone  perforators  were  foimd 
around  the  allar.  The  floor,  so  far  as  exposed,  was  of  clay,  perfectly 
level,  and  burned  hard.—  S.  &  D..  178-80. 


tamess  Mound. 


Their  work  in  this  mound  was  either  carelessly  done  or 
miperfcclly  reported,  as  it  does  not  al  all  agree  with  reiwrts  of 
later  explorers.  There  is  no  layer  of  gravel  on  top  of  the  mound, 
except  such  as  remains  after  nwst  of  the  earth  deposited  there 
had  washc<l  oflf,  leaving  a  residue.     The  cut,  also,  is  incorrect. 

According  to  Putnam. 

"  The  Harness  mound  is  I'iO  feet  long,  from  80  to  90  wide,  and 
from  13  to  IH  feci  high.  About  forty  feet  from  the  center,  al  ilic  northern 
portion,  wc  discovered  Ihc  first  of  the  burial  chambers,  of  which  we  atler- 
ward  found  a  dozen  in  alt.  These  chambers  were  made  by  p)acing  logs, 
from  five  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  on  the  clay  whicli  fonns  the  lowest 
layer  of  ihe  mound,  in  such  a  way  as  lo  make  enclosures  six  to  seven 
feet  in  length  and  from  two  to  three  in  width  and  about  a  foot  in  height. 
In  these  the  body  was  placed,  evidently  wrapped  in  garments,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  cliarrcd  cloth  found  in  several  of  the  cliamlier>.  In  two 
instances  the  skeletons  were  found  extended  at  full  length  within  the 
chambers.  In  the  other  chambera  the  bodies  liad  been  burnt  on  the 
■spot.  It  was  evident  tlial  these  chambers  were  covered  by  little  motmds 
■of  gravel  and  clay,  and  that  in  those  where  the  buniing  had  taken  place, 
the  covering  of  earth  was  made  bclore  the  body  was  consumed  [that  is. 
before  the  incineration  was  completed].  The  burials  and  cremations 
were  not  all  m.^de  ai  the  same  time,  .\ftcr  all  these  little. mounds  had 
been  made,  earth  was  brought  from  different  places  about  and  heaped 
■over  all.  This  was  then  covered  with  it  thin  layer  of  gravel  and  sur- 
rounded hy  stones,  thus  forming  a  large  mound.  Squier  and  Davis 
Ihoiight  They  had  found  an  'altar'  and  mention  the  burnt  rlianiber.  which 
they  really  fonnd,  as  such.  After  wc  had  attandoned  this  mound  several 
school  toys  dug  two  pits  in  the  mound,  and  look  out  more  objects  from 
one  of  their  pits  than  we  found  in  all  the  rest  of  the  mound." —  Putnam, 
Harness,  21(1,  cl  seq.,  cundcuscd. 

Later,  Moorehead  continued  tlie  explorations. 

"Wc  first  cleared  otit  the  end  of  the  trench  ahandoited  by  Professor 
Putnam,  and  measuring  the  nioimd  thence  to  its  end.  ascertained  ihc  dis- 
tance to  be  about  eighty  feet,  at  least  sixty  of  which  should  be  exca- 
vated. We  started  in  with  a  trench  some  thirty  feet  in  width,  being  a 
little  wider  than  the  excavation  he  had  conducted.  We  soon  ascertained 
that  burials  followed  each  other  pretty  much  the  same  distance  apart 
on  either  side  of  the  mound,  and  that  there  were  few  burials  in  the 
main  or  central  portion.  Most  of  the  burials  in  these  rows  occupied 
little  domes  or  pits,  varying  from  three  to  five  feel  in  diameter  and 
(he  same  in  height.  In  the  end  which  we  explored  were  a  total  of 
twenty-nine  interments  hut  two  of  which  were  uncremated  skeleton*,  a 
child  .ind  an  adult  All  he  other*;  were  more  or  less  burned.  Xcarly 
all  the  skeletons  were  on  little  raised  platforms  of  burned  erirlh.  v.irying  in 
height  from  four  to  ten  inches.    The  platforms  were  usually  alxjul  two 
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by  three  feet  Such  relics  as  accompanied  the  remains  were  placed  in 
no  special  order  and  many  of  them  were  partly  tiumwl  up.  The  loose- 
ness of  the  carih  above  tlie  skeletuns,  or  the  Hulc  domes  to  which  we 
have  referreO.  is  probably  due  to  small  slruclurci  of  poles  having  been 
buik  about  the  rcmaini^.  The  .supports  remained  in  position  siifTtcienlly 
long  for  the  earth  to  become  packed,  and  after  their  decay  just  enough 
earth  fell  upon  the  remains  lo  (over  them  loosely.  Frequently  there 
was  a  space  of  about  a  foot  betwetn  the  lop  of  the  dome  and  the  loose 
earth  below."  —  Field  Work,  V.,  222,  condensed. 


PIKE   COUNTY. 

About  thirty  mountis  in  this  county  have  been  carefully 
examined  by  the  writer.  On  account  of  the  diversity  of  stnicture 
observed  within  tliis  limited  area,  a  tolerably  full  account  of  thcni 
is  here  presented.  Some  were  alisohitely  barren  of  contents,  giv- 
ing no  cUic  that  would  aid  in  determining  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  buiU ;  some  others  contained  only  fragmentar)-  hones 
unaccompanied  by  any  relics,  and  apparently  pertaining  to  a  rather 
hasty  or  careless  burial.     Such  as  these  will  receive  no  mention. 

In  every  case  the  central  point  of  the  mound  was  ascer- 
tained as  nearly  as  ]X)ssihle,  and  all  horizontal  measurements  cal- 
culated from  it ;  vertical  measurements  arc  from  the  level  of  the 
original  surface  earth.  Frequently,  however,  the  highest  point 
of  the  structure  was  several  feet  to  one  side  of  what  was  clearly 
intended  to  be  the  principal  feature  of  the  tumulus.  This  is 
often  due  in  some  measure  to  erosion  or  cultivation,  but  more 
frequently  to  the  fact  that  the  builders,  probahly  through  ig- 
norance or  carelessness,  made  it  so. 

The  most  northern  mound  opened  stood  close  to  the  north 
line  of  the  corporation  of  Waverly,  the  county  seat;  this  will 
be  called  No.  i,  and  the  others  will  he  numliered  in  the  order 
of  their  position  from  here  to  (he  south  line  of  the  county.  There 
are  several  mounds  north  of  the  one  first  described,  but  the 
owners  of  the  land  on  which  they  stand  would  not  allow  them 
to  be  opened. 

Mound  No.  i. —  This  measured  eighty  feet  in  diameter  at 

the  base,  and  thirteen  feet  high  above  the  surrounding  surface. 

A  trench  ten  feet  in  width  was  carried  in  from  the  south  side. 

The  stnicture  was  composed  of  very  hard-packed,  dry  sand, 

*'*    a  slight  mixture  of  clay,  brought  from  a  low  ridge  that 

Few  ro<ls  to  the  north  of  the  mound.    All  below  the  upper 


Mounds  near  fVaverly. 
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two  feet  could  be  loosened  only  with  a  heavy  pick  wielded  by 
stout  muscles.  This  earth  had  been  piled  directly  on  the  orig- 
inal surface  level,  whose  characteristic  grayish  color,  due  to  the 
decay  of  old  sod  and  roots,  extended  from  four  to  six  inches, 
downward  and  rested  conformably  upon  the  yellow  sandy  subsoil^ 
just  as  in  tlie  field  around. 

About  thirty  feet  from  the  center  began  a  number  of  streaks 
of  sand,  darker  and  much  harder  than  that  of  the  mass  in  which 
they  occurred;  they  were  very  tortuous,  though  the  general 
direction  was  horizontal.  They  were  nowhere  over  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  as  the  center  was  approached  become  more  and 
more  lenticular  in  outline,  running  around  or  enclosing  the 
lighter  sand  in  small  patches.  Evidently  they  were  due  to  se- 
gregation of  certain  components  of  the  sand  around  the  little 
masses  or  flattened  piles  where  each  laborer  had  cast  his  basket- 
load  of  earth.  At  tw'enty-four  feet  out  it  seemed  that  a  trench 
or  gutter  had  been  dug  to  a  depth  of  sixteen  inches  long  before 
the  mound  was  licgim ;  for  the  dumped  earth  curved  down  into 
it,  resuming  the  usual  level  on  the  other  side.  Immediately  within 
this,  or  twenty  feet  from  the  center,  were  found  five  holes  nearly 
in  a  straight  hne  across  the  trench.  Measuring  from  the  wcst- 
eni  one,  which  was  partially  under  the  west  wall,  the  distance  to 
the  center  of  the  others  was  three  and  one-half,  five,  eight  and 
nine  and  one-half  feet.  They  were  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
inches  deep  and  about  eight  inclies  across.  A  few  fragments  of 
bone  were  in  the  western  one,  some  charcoal  in  the  east  and 
middle  ones;  nothing  in  the  otliers  except  loose,  dark  earth. 
These  holes  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  mounds  of  the 
Scioto  valle)';    their  object  is  prohlematical. 

.At  eighteen  feet  out,  ten  feet  from  the  butloni,  was  a 
hole  with  cavities  branching  out  from  it,  the  largest  reaching 
toward  the  west  or  down  the  slope  from  the  main  hole.  Plainly 
this  was  the  remains  nf  a  stump  and  its  roots  and  proves  that 
the  work  was  stopped  at  this  point  for  several  years,  as  the 
earth  was  solid  alxive  and  the  hole  was  such  as  would  he  left 
by  a  tree  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  cut  away  when  the  work 
was  restuned. 

At  sixteen  feet  out,  ten  feet  from  the  bottom,  were  two  ex- 
tended skeletons,  as  close  together  as  they  would  lie.  with  heads 
southwest.     The  earth  about  them  was  a  deep  black  in  places> 
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as  if  from  tlccayc<1  organic  matter;  but  most  of  the  larger  bones, 
so  far  as  they  could  be  examined,  were  covered  with  a  dull-red 
powder  which  look  on  a  waxy  apix;arance  when  worked  np  with 
a  knife  blade  tipon  a  hard  surface.  None  of  it  was  observed  in 
the  earth  surroundiiij^  ihc  bones.  The  skeletons  were  altuut  six 
feel  two  iufhcs  and  five  feet  ten  inches  in  length,  but  the  Iwnes 
of  the  head  and  feet  ivere  so  displaced  that  exact  measurement 
was  impossible. 

At  fifteen  feet  out,  on  the  west  side  of  the  trench,  began  a 
streak  resting  on  the  undisturbed  surface.  It  was  soiuewttal 
darker  than  tlic  cartli  immediately  abqve  or  below  ii,  am)  con- 
tained some  small  fragments  of  cliarcoal.  Two  feet  from  the 
edge  of  this,  above  it,  began  a  layer  of  clean,  yellow,  sandy  earth, 
evidently  the  subsoil  of  the  field.  Within  a  foot  this  increased  to 
a  thickness  of  five  inches,  gradually  running  across  thi;  face  of 
the  trench  with  a  Uiickness  of  three  to  five  inches  to  the  east  side, 
at  which  it  ceased.  At  ten  feet  out.  near  the  middle  of  the  trench. 
and  under  this  yellow  sand,  the  earth  was  reddened  over  a  space 
of  eighteen  inches  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  from  a  fire  which  was 
made  here  before  the  niomid  was  commenced. 

At  twelve  feet  from  the  center  a  hole  had  been  dug  to  a 
depth  of  five  feet.  It  was  almost  uniform  in  diameter  —  about 
seven  inches  —  to  the  bottom,  and  tenninatecl  in  a  blunt  point 
as  if  due  to  a  post  that  had  been  roughly  burned  or  cut  off.  It 
was  entirely  filled  with  loose,  dark  eartli,  resembling  garden 
mold.  It  required  great  patience  on  ihe  part  of  the  aboriginal 
excavator,  with  a  iwinled  stick  or  piece  of  antler  as  liis  only 
tool,  tu  dig  such  a  hole  in  ground  as  compact  as  the  surface  of 
a  traveled  road. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  trench,  ten  feet  out.  was  a  little 
pile  of  burned  bones  with  some  charcoal ;  this  lay  near  the  edge 
of  a  firc-lwd,  having  a  regular  elliptical  outline.  Tlie  latter  ex- 
tended thirteen  feet  norlliwestward  from  the  east  margin  of  llie 
trench,  with  a  maximum  breadth  of  five  feel.  Beneath  this, 
at  eight  feel  out  and  three  feel  from  the  east  face,  was  a  hole 
about  eight  by  ten  inches  in  its  two  diameters  and  twenty  inches 
deep,  filled  with  very  loose,  dark  earth  in  which  were  two  or 
three  small  fragments  of  charcoal.  A  foot  nearer  the  center 
and  three  feet  west  from  this  hole  was  another  ten  inches  in 
diameter  and  sixteen  inclies  deep,  the  sides  and  bottom  rough 
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as  if  it  had  been  gouged  out  with  a  stick  or  horn.  It  was  filled 
wich  clean,  white  ashes,  mixed  with  some  charcoal,  and  packed 
in  so  hard  as  to  be  difficult  to  remove  with  a  trowel. 

Five  feet  out  appeared  a  loose,  black  earth,  evidently  the 
mucky  soil  from  tlie  creek  bottom-land  near  by.  It  was  piled 
as  steep  as  siirh  earth  could  be  niade  to  lie,  to  the  heipht  of  five 
and  a  half  feet,  and  the  upper  surface  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  charcoal.  It  proved  to  be  the  covering  of  a  grave  constructed 
in  the  following  manner: — 

A  hole  measuring  ten  feet  east  and  west  by  nearly  six  feet 
north  and  south,  rectangular  in  form,  except  that  the  comers, 
were  somewhat  rounded,  had  been  dug  to  a  depth  of  about 
eighteen  inches.  The  bottom  was  irregular,  as  though  exca- 
vated with  rude  tools,  and  was  a  little  deeper  at  the  middle 
than  toward  the  sides;  the  edges  were  not  vertical,  but  slanted 
inward  a  little  at  the  bottom.  Lying  close  to  the  north  side  of 
this  was  a  man's  skeleton,  five  feet  nine  inches  long,  extended 
on  tlie  lack,  head  west,  left  hand  lying  on  the  pelvis,  right  arm 
bent  and  lying  across  the  stomach.  The  teeth  were  very  little 
worn;  five  or  six  of  Iheni  were  slightly  touched  by  decay,  but 
otherwise  they  were  solid,  clean  and  white.  At  his  right  side 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  grave,  was  the  skeleton,  five  feet  four 
inches  in  length,  of  a  woman  lying  extended  on  the  back,  with  the 
left  hand  under  the  pelvis  of  the  other.  All  the  teeth  were  much 
worn,  some  of  them  entirely  below  the  enamel.  The  two  lower, 
middle  incisors  were  nearly  cut  in  two  at  the  neck ;  they  looked 
as  if  some  sort  of  fine  cutting  instnunent  had  been  forced  between 
them  and  sawed  back  and  forth  horizontally  until  only  a  thin 
remnant  of  enamel  at  the  outer  margins  held  the  crown  and  root 
together.  The  skulls  were  both  in  an  excellent  state  of  preser- 
vation, owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  completely  imbedded  in 
the  above-mentioned  bed  of  ashes,  wliich  extended  across  the 
upper  portifjns  of  the  skeletons  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
grave.  .^  front  and  side  view  of  each  is  given  in  figures  1 14  and 
115,  and  116  and  117.  The  lower  jaws  and  most  of  the  teeth 
were  Inst  after  they  reached  their  last  ow^ner.  Some  fragments 
of  bone  and  a  piece  of  black  fiint  knife  were  found  in  the  ash- 
bed.  A  lining  of  wood  liad  been  placed  around  the  margin  of 
the  grave ;  what  remainerl  of  it  Itxiked  more  like  ashes  than  like 
wood.     The  bottom  of  the  grave  was  covered  with  a  layer  of 
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upper  jaw  was  decidedly  prognathous.  The  head  of  the  second 
skeleton  was  two  feet  farther  east  than  that  of  the  first,  and  rested 
on  a  fire-bed ;  near  its  skull  were  found  fragments  of  bones  of  a 
very  young  child.  The  fire-beds  at  the  head  and  feel  of  these  two 
were  each  about  four  feet  across ;  another,  north  of  tliem,  was 
six  feet  across,  and  the  earth  beneath  it  was  burned  red  to  a 
■depth  of  four  inches ;  none  of  them  was  regular  in  shape.  On 
these  bodies  anti  ash-beds,  over  a  space  of  some  fourteen  feci  in 
diameter,  earth  had  been  deposited  to  the  thickness  of  a  foot  at 
the  center,  running  to  an  edge  all  around ;  above  this  was  a  thin 
layer  of  charcoal  with  its  margin  resting  on  the  original  surface; 
and  over  this  the  mound  had  been  built. 

No.  3. —  This  was  originally  more  than  twenty  feet  high; 
but  cultivation  has  reduced  it  to  ten  feet,  witli  a  diameter  of  about 
100  feet.  A  trench  six  feet  wide,  increasing  to  ten  feet  towards 
the  center,  was  run  in  from  the  southeast  side.  At  nineteen 
feet  out  began  a  layer  of  ashes  and  burned  earth,  remains  of  a 
fire  that  had  liecn  made  on  tlie  natural  surface  of  the  ground.  It 
extended  in  every  direction  beyond  tlie  area  excavated.  Under 
the  outer  edge  was  a  hole  sixteen  inches  deep,  filled  with  loose 
^arth.  Three  feet  northwest  of  this  hole  was  another  twenty- 
seven  inches  deep,  llic  lower  nine  inches  coniaiutng  a  mixture 
of  ashes  and  loose-  earth,  while  the  upper  portion  was  empty. 
Two  feet  west  of  the  second  was  a  third,  thirty  inches  deep, 
filled  with  loose  earth  and  charcoal;  near  the  Ixittom  were  two 
angular  fragments  of  burnt  rock.  Three  and  a  half  feet  north 
of  the  third  hole  was  a  fourth;  a  foot  north  of  this  was  a  fifth; 
southwest  from  the  last  was  a  sixth.  Each  of  these  was  about 
thirty  inches  in  depth,  and  all  were  filled  with  loose,  black  earth, 
containing  small  quantities  of  charcoal,  ashes,  and  traces  of  rotten 
wood  or  bone.  In  one  were  two  valves  of  muscle  shells  of  differ- 
ent species,  the  larger  bruken  as  if  in  opening.  All  of  these  holes 
were  about  eight  inches  in  diameter. 

Ten  feet  out  began  a  fire-bed,  not  over  four  feet  across  at 
any  part ;  it  lay  partially  imder  the  south  wall.  The  a-shes  were 
three  and  a  half  inches  thick  and  the  earth  was  burned  a  bright 
red  to  a  depth  of  four  inches.  The  fire  had  burned  for  a  con- 
siderable period  and  the  ashes  were  scraped  away  from  lime  to 
time,  reaching,  on  unburned  earth,  beyond  the  north  side  of  the 
trench  and  three  feet  past  the  center  of  the  mound.    On  the 
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top  of  the  ashes,  generally  with  a  few  inches  of  earth  interven- 
ing, was  a  very  tliin  ]aycr  of  decayed  wood  or  bark.  The  uncon- 
sunied  end  of  a  poplar  or  cottonwood  log  six  inches  through, 
■extended  a  foot  from  the  west  edge  of  the  fire-bed. 

In  the  midtlle  of  the  trench,  two  feet  from  center,  was  a 
hole  eight  inches  in  diameter  and  thirty  inches  deep;  and  three 
feet  west  of  it  one  a  foot  across  an<l  thirty-two  inches  deep.  The 
latter  contained  a  miniber  of  fragments  of  bone,  one  of  which, 
a  broad,  flat  piece,  had  been  dressed  to  a  triangular  shape  with 
the  wide  end  somewhat  rounded.  I-ving  on  the  ash-bed  above 
these  holes  and  reaching  three  or  four  feet  beyond  them  to  the 
west  and  north,  was  a  mass  of  large  poles  which  had  been  thrown 
in  a  pile,  the  ends  of  the  longer  ones  projecting  somewhat  from 
the  edge  of  the  mass.  It  was  composed  of  white  walnut,  poplar 
and  cottonwood.  and  the  debris  was  in  some  places  more  than 
a  foot  thick. 

Two  feet  past  the  center,  lying  on  tlie  edge  of  the  ash-bed, 
was  the  skeleton  of  a  young  adult,  about  six  feet  long,  extended 
on  the  back  with  tlie  head  west,  all  the  bones  broken  and  crushed 
by  the  pressure  of  the  supLTincuinbent  earth.  (Jnly  twenty-two 
teeth  remained,  and  of  these  thirteen  were  more  or  less  decayed. 
Near  the  feet  was  the  edge  of  an  irregular  fire-bed  three  or  four 
feet  across.  The  skeleton  was  covered  with  several  layers  of 
bark. 

Under  the  right  femur  was  the  largest  hole  discovered.  It 
was  tliree  feet  deep  and  contained  a  nuniljcr  of  pieces  of  ribs 
and  other  bones  from  animals;  also  fragments  of  charcoal  as 
large  as  a  hickory  nul.  The  purpose  for  which  tlicse  holes  were 
intended  is  not  known.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  they 
were  post  holes;  notlitng  was  concealed  in  them.  The  thin, 
sui>erficial  streak  of  ashes  and  charcoal  passed  over  them  with- 
out a  break,  so  they  evidently  bad  no  connection  with  the  mound. 
It  is  possible  they  were  caches  in  or  near  a  wigwam  which 
formerly  stood  at  the  site  of  the  mound 

Xo.  4. —  This  is  now  only  three  and  one-half  feet  high  and 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  being  much  dis- 
tnH>ed  by  fanning.  A  trench  eight  feet  wide,  run  in  from  the 
northwest  side,  showed  it  to  be  composed  of  sand,  clay,  soil  and 
muck.  About  fourteen  feet  out  were  fragments  of  a  skeleton, 
imbedded   in   black   earth,    filling  an    excavation    that    readied 
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through  the  natural  soil  to  the  underlying:  gravcJ.  At  five  and 
one-half  fcot  from  center,  with  the  skull  in  the  edge  of  a  bed 
of  ashes  which  had  been  raked  from  a  fire-bed  near  the  center, 
and  tlie  rest  of  the  body  extended  on  a  layer  of  muck  that  formed 
the  bottom  of  the  moitnd,  was  a  skeleton  of  peculiar  form.  It 
was  not  over  five  feet  long,  but  the  bones  were  ver>'  thick  and 
the  processes  for  attachment  of  the  muscles  were  extraordinary 
in  their  development.  The  skull  was  nearly  half  an  inch  thick 
and  of  unusual  size,  mostly  back  of  the  ears,  though  the  forehead 
was  full  and  high.  The  teeth  were  large,  hard,  and  but  little 
worn.  One  other  skeleton  was  found  at  the  center,  two  and  a 
half  feet  above  the  bottom,  extended,  head  toward  the  west. 

No.  5. —  This  mound  was  sixteen  feet  high  and  sixty-five 
feet  in  diameter.  It  is  the  one  marked  "thirty  feel  high"  in 
Squier  and  Davis's  plan  of  the  Graded  Way.  It  was  begun  with 
a  central  core  eight  feet  high,  of  black  earth  from  the  Beaver 
creek  liottoms  near  by,  and  completed  with  the  loam  of  the  field 
in  which  it  stands.  A  trench  ten  feet  wide  was  carried  in  from 
the  south  side.  Within  two  feet  of  the  sunmiit  were  traces  of 
five  intrusive  burials,  one  of  them  of  a  child.  One  other  skeleton 
was  found  ten  feet  out,  six  feet  above  the  surface  level,  with  the 
head  toward  the  west.  Four  feet  below  this  were  part  of  the 
shaft  of  a  femur,  a  bone  of  the  hand  or  foot,  and  two  small  frag- 
ments of  skull.  Five  feet  from  these,  on  the  same  level,  was  a 
large  piece  of  skull.  From  the  arrangement  of  a  layer  of  ashes 
and  wood  below  tliese  fragments  and  a  thin  layer  of  woot!  almve, 
which  could  be  traced  for  three  or  four  feet  in  every  direction,  it 
was  evident  that  they  were  all  parts  of  a  single  interment:  but 
nothing  else  was  found  with  or  near  ibem.  although  these  frag- 
ments looked  fresh  and  solid  as  though  lately  denuded  of  flesh. 
East  of  the  center,  on  the  original  surface,  was  a  mass  of  ashes 
about  four  inches  thick  on  a  bed  of  burne<l  earth,  six  or  seven 
feet  across.  It  contained  burnt  bones  and  mussel  shells,  but  no 
charcoal :  and  was  continuous  towards  the  west  with  a  thin  layer 
of  ashes,  over  which  was  a  layer  of  charcoal,  both  not  exceeding 
half  an  inch  in  thickness.  Above  the  latter  was  a  hyer  of 
decayed  wood  in  which  were  pieces  of  oak,  walnut,  and  mulberry, 
running  to  the  north  and  we.'^t  of  center.  .About  six  feet  north 
of  this  ash-bed  was  a  similar  one ;  lying  on  the  ground  between 
the  two,  with  its  burnt  ends  in  either,  was  an  oak  log  ten  inches 
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thick.  Decayed  wood  and  bark  with  a  thickness  of  several  inches, 
spread  over  an  area  of  at  least  ten  feet  in  diamelcr  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  second  ash-bed.  In  fact,  all  through  the  black  core 
of  the  moujid  were  masses  of  such  wood  and  bark,  apparently 
jjcrtaining-  to  mortuary  exercises,  but  so  confused  that  nothing 
could  be  determined  in  regard  to  their  arrangement. 

Five  or  six  feet  west  of  the  center  was  a  Ircd  of  ashes  three 
inches  thick  and  three  to  four  feet  across,  on  earth  burned  hard 
and  red.  In  these  ashes  were  many  sinall  frajrnicnts  of  bone, 
some  burnt,  others  showing  no  trace  of  heat.  Among  them  was 
part  of  a  human  femur,  not  over  four  inches  long,  one  end  of 
which  was  slightly  burnt  while  the  other  end  looked  remarkably 
fresh,  as  if  the  flesh  had  only  lately  been  removed  from  it.  After 
the  fire  had  died  down  three  little  packages  of  copper  beads, 
fifty-four  in  all,  were  thrown  into  the  ashes.  The  leather  string 
was  still  in  tlieni,  while  the  inner  wrapping  of  cloth  and  the  outer 
wra])pings  of  buckskin  around  them  were  not  even  marked  by 
smoke  or  heat.  A  fragment  of  the  cloth  is  shown  in  fig^ire  290. 
Over  the  ashes  was  a  thin  sprinkling  of  powdered  hemaliie. 

The  next  three  in  order  have  been  much  lowered  by  cuhiva- 
tion. 

No.  6. — This  is  composed  entirely  of  yellowish  clay.  Two 
feet  west  of  center,  two  and  a  half  feet  above  the  bottom,  was 
a  mass  of  burned  bone  in  small  fragments ;  it  was  about  six 
inches  thick  at  tlie  middle  and  less  than  two  feet  across  at  any 
part.  In  it  were  two  cupper  rods  ahuul  the  size  of  half  a  slate 
pencil,  a  perforated  gorget  of  striped  slate,  and  another  of  black 
shale,  unperforated.  A  similar  bone-bed  was  about  six  feet  east 
of  the  center,  two  feel  above  the  bottom ;  it  contained  no  relics  of 
any  sort.  At  about  the  same  level,  four  feet  west  of  the  center, 
were  traces  of  an  adult  skeleton,  with  tlie  head  to  the  east :  only 
a  few  soft  fragments  of  I>one  remained. 

No.  7. — In  the  construction  of  this  mound  a  hole  had  been 
dug  through  the  three  feet  of  soil  into  the  underlying  gravel. 
Extended  on  the  back,  on  this  gravel,  head  northeast,  was  a 
skeleton  six  feet  four  inches  in  length,  the  right  hand  on  the 
neck,  the  left  hand  lying  across  the  pelvis.  .'\t  the  right  elbow 
was  one  valve  of  a  mussel  shell ;  on  the  breast  were  two  bear's 
lusks  with  the  root  end  ground  oflF  at  a  sharp  angle.  Among  the 
lumbar  vertebra  were  four  perforated  pearls  and  several  molar 
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teeth  of  a  bear  with  the  roots  more  or  less  ground,  and  two  molars 
of  some  ver>-  small  animal ;  west  of  his  feet  was  a  small  mussel 
shell  willi  holh  valves  perforated.  Lying  at  the  left  side  of  this 
skeleton  were  the  remains  of  a  child  three  or  four  years  old;  on 
hs  breast  was  a  small  slate  gorget.  Over  the  bodies  was  placed 
the  clay  removed  in  the  excavation;  on  this  was  spread  out  the 
gravel  removed  from  below  the  clay,  thus  reversing  the  natural 
order.  Over  the  gravel  the  moiuid,  of  yellowish  clay,  was 
erected. 

No.  8. — A  trench  thirteen  feet  wide  was  carried  in  from 
the  south  side.  At  eleven  feet  out  was  a  hole  five  inches  in 
diameter,  containing  a  very  little  charcoal,  dug  into  the  under- 
lying gravel.  Five  feet  north  of  this  was  another,  eight  inches 
in  dianietiT  and  a  foot  deep.  Six  feet  east  of  center,  three  feet 
up.  was  part  of  the  vertex  of  a  skull  with  a  small  hole  drilled 
through ;  at  llic  same  distance  southeast  of  the  center  a  complete 
skull  of  regular  Indian  type.  If  any  other  bones  had  ever  been 
here,  all  traces  of  them  had  disappeared.  Three  feet  south  of 
the  center  was  a  verj'  symmetrical  hole,  one  foot  in  diameter 
and  two  feet  deep,  tilled  with  soil,  l-'ivc  feet  west  of  center  was 
a  hole  three  feet  deep  and  a  fool  across,  the  lower  two  feet  filled 
with  ashes  and  charcoal,  the  upper  foot  with  loose  earth.  This 
lay  within  and  close  to  the  edge  of  a  fire-bed  four  or  five  feet 
in  diameter.  Uikju  the  north  and  west  portion  of  this  burned 
eanh  was  a  considerable  mass  of  ashes:  the  south  side  was 
covered  with  soil,  which,  near  the  cejitcr  of  Uie  fire-bed,  merged 
into  the  ashes.  Over  the  whole  mass  was  spread  a  layer  of 
charcoal,  which  in  turn  was  covered  by  the  cartli  composing 
the  mouncl,  \\'hen  these  ashes  were  examined  they  were  found 
to  contain  numerous  fragments  of  bones,  nearly  destroyed  by 
heal.  A  few  of  them  seemed  to  be  animal  bones,  but  most  of 
them  were  human.  Among  them  were  two  fine  flint  knives, 
fragments  of  two  pipes,  and  some  smooth,  rounded  pebbles  as 
large  as  a  duck's  egg  —  all  much  burned.  There  was  here  plain 
evidence  that  either  a  corpse  was  cremated  or  a  living  person 
burned  at  the  stake.  The  hole  showed  marks  of  fire  clear  to 
the  bottom,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  post  which 
stood  here  was  thus  consumed.  The  only  thing  in  favor  of  the 
idea  of  cremation  is  the  presence  of  the  pipe  fragments:  the 
knives  and  the  stones  may  have  been  used  to  a<ld  to  the  sufferings. 
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of  a  victim,  but  would  have  no  place  if  a  corpse  was  to  be 
destroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  ihe  intention  was  to  inflict 
torture,  it  would  seem  improbable  that  a  mound  would  be  erected 
to  commemorate  the  event.  Slilt,  it  is  not  safe  to  judge  barbarian 
actions  by  civilized  standards. 

No.  9- — Tliis  is  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  first,  or  lowest 
ranges  of  hills  bordering  on  the  Scioto,  near  the  village  of 
Jasper.  It  measured  eighty  feet  in  diameter  and  three  feet  high. 
A  six-foot  trench  was  run  thrtrngh  it  from  north  to  south. 

For  twenty-five  feel  each  way  from  the  center — and  pre- 
sumably for  the  same  distance  to  the  east  and  west — the  surface 
earth  was  burned  red  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches.  On  it 
rested  a  layer  of  ashes,  and  above  this  was  a  stratum  of  char- 
coal varying  from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  thickness.  Rocks 
were  piled  on  the  charcoal,  many  of  them  burned  and  smoked  as 
though  llirown  on  while  the  fire  was  stilt  briskly  burning.  The 
spaces  between  the  stones  were  tightly  filled  with  gray  (surface) 
earth  nii-xcd  with  charcoal;  it  seemed  to  have  been  gathered  up 
from  a  place  where  weeds  and  trash  ha<l  Ix-cn  burned  nff.  Like 
all  the  earth  in  the  mound,  it  was  as  compact  and  solid  as  frozen 
ground.  Some  of  the  stones  weighed  more  than  150  pounds.  The 
central  core  of  the  mound,  over  an  area  of  five  feet  every  way 
from  the  center,  was  a  tough  mass  about  three  feet  in  depth,  of 
mingled  yellow  and  white  clay,  surface  earth,  a  little  charcoal  and 
ashes,  and  occasionally  a  rock.  In  three  or  four  places  holes 
which  had  been  dug  down  into  the  clay  subsoil  were  filled  with 
this  mixture.  Xo  bones  or  other  remains  were  found,  except  a 
few  pieces  of  charred  cloth  preserved  between  flat  rocks,  which 
kept  the  water  from  them. 

No.  10. — This  stood  on  the  same  hill  as  the  last,  hut  slightly 
below  the  top  of  the  slope.  It  was  connected  with  the  hilltop  by 
a  level  causeway  thirty  feet  long,  formed  by  filling  the  interven- 
ing depression  with  large  rocks  thrown  in  at  random  and  level- 
ing the  upper  surface  with  a  pavement  of  small  stones. 

The  mound  was  eighty  feel  in  diameter  at  the  Irase.  A  ten- 
foot  trench  was  carried  into  the  north  side,  past  the  center.  The 
line  of  the  original  surface  was  easily  followed  along  the  gray 
earth  formed  by  the  decomposing  sod  growing  here  when  the 
mound  began.  At  twenty -five  feet  out  large  rocks  appeared  and 
increased  in  numbers  until  within  eight  feet  of  the  center,  where 
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Uiey  were  piled  to  a  height  of  four  feet.  Under  this  point,  on 
the  sod  line,  was.  the  edge  of  a  layer  of  rotten  wood  covered  with 
ashes,  which  continued  sixteen  feet  to  the  southward  and  under 
the  walls  of  the  trench  on  each  side.  On  this,  covering  a  space 
ten  feet  fmm  north  to  south  and  from  six  to  seven  feet  cast  and 
west,  was  a  mass  of  broken  and  decayed  human  Ixim-s  lying  in 
the  utmost  confusion,  as  if  they  had  Ireen  carelessly  gathered  up 
at  some  place  or  other,  carried  liere.  and  thrown  in  promiscuously. 
In  some  places  it  was  fully  six  inches  thick.  The  only  apjiearancc 
of  regularity  anywhere  was  at  the  center  of  the  mass,  where 
an  effort  had  been  made,  without  much  success,  to  arrange 
the  bones  of  one  skeleton  in  proper  order:  and  at  one  edge,  where 
a  corpse  was  laid,  crowded  into  the  smallest  compass  possible. 
The  earth  in  contact  with  it  was  much  blacker  than  any  other 
observed.  Enough  earth  was  thrown  on  the  bones  to  cover 
them ;  over  this  was  placed  a  layer  of  wood  or  bark,  of  which 
traces  still  remained.  On  this  the  rocks  were  thrown,  reaching 
six  feet  past  the  south  edge  of  the  ashes,  and  over  all  the 
mound  was  built  to  a  height  of  eight  feet. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  these  tumuli  were  not  more 
thoroughly  explored.  The  work  was  done  in  this  manner  t}ecause 
of  a  belief  in  the  correctness  of  the  assertion  that  everything  of 
interest  or  value  in  a  mound  lies  "directly  under  the  apex,"  and 
the  trench  in  each  case  was  made  mainly  to  study  the  method  of 
construction,  and  only  wide  enough  to  give  working  room  at  the 
center. 

The  next  three  to  he  described  were  excavated  by  marking 
a  circle  forty  feet  in  diameter,  with  the  highest  point  of  the 
mound  as  a  center,  and  removing  all  the  earth  within  this  area 
to  the  undisturbed  original  soil. 

Number  it. —  On  a  high  terrace  near  the  mouth  of  Beaver 
creek  stood  two  mounds  whose  bases  overlapped,  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  single  mound  with  two  summits.  The  smaller  |>art 
contained  nothing  of  interest  except  some  clolli  (see  page  699). 

The  larger  was  about  seventy-five  feet  in  diameter.  Twenty 
feet  south  of  its  center  was  a  grave  somewhat  more  than  nine 
feet  long  and  five  iccl  wide,  with  a  depth  of  five  feet.  On  the 
bottom  lay  a  few  fragments  of  Ixims  of  a  medium  sized  person. 
extende<l  on  the  l>ack.  with  head  toward  the  east.  Tlie  l>ody  had 
been  covered  with  bark  or  wrMjd  which  reacht-d  to  the  margin  of 
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the  grave  on  every  side.  The  pit  was  filled  wiUi  black,  sticky 
earth  which  had  evKlcntly  lieen  cairietl  from  a  swamp  or  low 
bottom  and  packed  in  while  wet,  thus  causing;  the  entire  decay 
of  the  skeleton.  Before  this  work  was  complfictl,  Iiowcver, 
another  body  was  placed  at  a  distance  of  three  and  one-half  feel 
above  it,  or  eig^hteen  inches  lower  than  the  nalitral  surface.  Very 
little  of  this  ririnaincd;  on  the  bones  of  the  wrist  were  five  small 
rectan^ilar  pieces  of  copper. 

\umber  I2. — Three  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Piketon  was 
the  largest  mound,  with  one  exception,  between  Chilhcothe  and 
the  Ohio  river.  It  had  an  elhptical  base  130  by  1 10  feet,  the  longer 
axis  north  and  south,  and  its  height  before  being-  disturbed  was 

18  feet.  Its  erection  was  practically  continuous,  for  there  was 
Tio  line  of  demarkation  anywhere  observabEe  such  as  would  have 
resuhed  had  the  work  been  long  interrupted.  When  the  mound, 
or  at  least  the  northern  portion  of  it.  had  reached  a  height  of 
about  three  feet,  a  hole  nearly  eig"hteen  inches  deep  was  dug, 

19  feet  north  of  the  center.  This  measured  four  by  six  feet  and 
was  lined  with  bark  or  wood  which  extended  beyond  it  on  every 
side.  The  bottom  was  uneven  except  in  the  northwest  comer 
where  a  sjacc  had  l>ecn  leveled  ofF  liarely  'arge  enough  lo  afford 
a  resting  place  for  the  body  of  a  young  child  which  lay  straight, 
on  its  back,  with  head  east.  On  the  right  wrist  were  two  small 
copper  bracelets ;  with  the  bones  of  the  neck,  65  copper  beads 
and  some  shell  beads. 

This  burial  had  no  connection  with  the  original  purpose  of 
the  mound,  which  was  plainly  intended  to  serve  as  a  montunent 
for  two  graves  in  the  natural  earth  beneath  it.  The  first  of  these 
had  its  longer  diameter  almost  coincident  with  a  radius  extending 
northeast  from  the  center  of  the  tumulus.  It  measured  ten  feet 
in  length,  seven  feet  in  width,  and  four  feet  deep.  The  sides 
were  vertical  for  two  feet  above  the  bottom;  from  this  line  the 
miirgin  had  been  cut  away  with  a  gentle  slope  until  it  reached 
the  natural  surface  at  a  distance  of  eight  feet  to  each  side  of 
the  central  line. 

In  the  bottom  of  this  pit  had  been  placed  two  to  three 
inches  of  the  red  sulwoil,  on  which  lay  three  to  four  inches  of  the 
deeper  gravel,  thus  reversing  their  natural  order:  above  this 
came  a  thin  scam  of  decayetl  wood  which  also  lineil  tlic  sides 
of  the  pit,  and  extended  outward  on  each  side  to  the  top  of  the 
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luinor  slopes  mentioned;  next  in  order  was  a  thin  layer  of 
burned  earth,  ashts,  and  cliarcoal  readiing  from  the  shoulders 
to  the  knees  and  slightly  beyond  each  side  of  a  skeleton  nearly 
six  feet  long.  This  lay  at  full  length,  witii  its  feet  directly 
toward  the  center  of  the  mound,  from  which  the  skull  was  dis- 
tant 21  feet.  As  near  as  could  be  determined  from  the  confusion 
of  earth  and  decayed  wood,  the  Ixxly  had  Iwen  protected  by  a 
layer  of  wood  supported  upon  chunks  and  upon  poles  whose 
ends  were  tlirust  into  the  sand  on  each  side.  Earth  was  then 
thrown  on  this  covering  to  the  original  level  of  the  soil ;  saplings- 
or  small  poles  were  next  laid  around  the  margin  of  the  grave  to 
uphold  a  roof  of  wood  or  bark.  Nothing  further  was  done, 
apparently,  until  this  had  panially  fallen  into  decay;  it  was  then 
covered  with  a  small  heap  of  dark  earth  preliminary  to  beginning 
the  mound. 

The  second  grave  was  by  far  the  largest  that  has  been 
recorded  in  this  region.  The  outline  was  tortuous,  but  could  be 
easily  traced  by  the  decayed  wood  which  had  lined  it,  or  by 
the  difference  in  the  consistency  and  color  of  tlie  earth  on  either 
side.  When  fully  cxix)scd  by  removal  of  the  surrounding  top  soil, 
it  formed  an  irregular  ellipse  with  a  narrow  prolongation  toward 
the  cast.  Perhaps  its  outline  is  best  described  by  the  word  **  pear- 
shaped  ".  Its  entire  length  was  27  feet  on  a  line  almost  exactly 
cast  and  west;  its  maximum  breadth  19  feet.  On  the  east,  north, 
and  south  sides  the  dip  was  gradual  to  a  depth  of  three  feet;  on 
the  west  side  it  was  abrupt  to  the  bottom.  At  the  cast  end  a 
graded  slope  was  left  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  those  engaged 
in  the  labor  of  excavating;  on  either  side  the  walls  were  carried 
vertically  downward  four  feet  from  the  termination  of  the  slope» 
or  to  a  total  depth  of  seven  feet.  The  pit  thus  formed  measured 
within  the  perpendicular  walls,  sixteen  feet  east  and  west  by  ten 
feet  nortli  and  south.  On  the  bottom  lay  a  skeleton  about  six 
feet  long,  face  upward,  head  cast.  \  few  beads  were  scattered 
around  it,  and  on  each  forearm  were  three  copper  bracelets. 
One,  at  least,  of  these  was  made  of  a  piece  of  rectangular  sheet 
copper  which  had  been  doubled  along  the  center,  beaten  flat,  rolled 
into  a  cylinder  as  one  would  roll  a  piece  of  paper,  and  then  bent 
until  the  ends  were  in  contact,  forming  an  elliptical  ring  large 
enough  to  slip  over  the  hand. 


Mound  on  the  Pike-Scioto  County  Line, 

Number  13. — On  tlie  line  between  Scioto  and  Pike  counties 
stood  a  mound  nine  feet  high  and  75  feet  in  diameter.  Human 
remains  occurred  at  six  places  within  the  structure,  at  different 
levels;  and  it  was  evident  from  two  strata  of  decayed  vegetation 
that  twice  at  least  the  labor  of  erecting  the  pile  had  I>een  suspended 
long  enough  for  a  rank  growth  of  weeds  and  grass  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold on  its  surface.  For  twenty  feet  east  and  south  of  the 
center — as  far  as  explorations  were  carried  in  that  direction — 
the  earth  upon  which  it  was  built  contained  numerous  root-holes 
of  a  size  to  indicate  that  trees  from  three  to  six  inches  in  diameter 
had  been  cut  or  burned  off  before  the  mound  was  begun.  A 
space  of  more  than  thirty  feel  across  in  the  middle  portion  of 
the  mound  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  ashes  and  charcoal  con- 
taining many  small  fragments  of  burned  animal  bones  but  no 
art  products  of  any  cliaracter.  It  varied  from  a  thin  streak  to 
a  stratum  of  three  or  four  inches ;  where  it  was  heaviest,  the  earth 
below  was  considerably  burned.  At  one  place  were  a  few  frag- 
ments of  bones  of  an  adult  hunicd  until  almost  destroyed;  al 
another  point  were  the  bones  of  a  child  similarly  burned.  Both 
these  were  lying  directly  on  the  ashes  mentioned ;  but  the  latter 
were  also  covered  with  ashes  to  a  depth  of  four  inches.  Many 
post  holes  were  found,  some  of  them  five  or  six  inches  in  dia- 
meter,  others  a  foot  in  cither  dimension ;  it  is  possible  they  formed 
part  of  a  house  which  stood  on  the  site,  but  they  were  apparently 
set  at  random  and  not  well  arranged  for  such  purpose.  A  trench 
eight  to  twelve  inches  wide  at  the  top,  somewhat  narrower  at 
the  bottom,  and  about  a  foot  deep,  surrounded  an  irregular 
quadrilateral  space  about  twenty  feet  across  within  the  area 
covered  by  the  ashes. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  these  facts.  The  posts  were 
burned  off  prior  to  the  depositing  of  the  ashes,  for  the  tatter 
extended  in  an  unbroken  line  over  the  holes  in  which  they  had 
stood,  except  in  three  or  four  places  where  they  were  not  entirely 
consumed.  Such  as  were  left  thus  projeaing  had  formed  hollow 
molds  in  the  liody  of  the  mound  where  it  had  packed  around 
them  before  llieir  decay;  these  molds  were  lined  with  charcoal 
from  the  partially  burned  wood.  The  trendi  also  had  been  dug 
after  the  ashes  were  dei>osited.  Moreover,  all  these  changes  had 
occupied  a  comparatively  short  time ;  for  unless  the  posts  had  been 
quite  solid  when  the  mound  was  piled  around  them,  they  couid 
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not  have  retained  tbeir  sfa^ipc  long  enougfa  to  leave  a  cavity  in 
the  earth  on  their  5nal  decay.  It  would  seem  tltat  small  trees 
and  bushes,  probably  growth  over  a  former  open  space,  had 
been  cleared  away  and  a  house  erected.  This  was  afterward 
destroyed  by  fire;  at  least  two  of  tlie  inmates  meeting  their 
death.  Tlien  a  mound  was  erected  by  slow  stages,  and  bodies  of 
others  who  died  while  this  work  was  in  progress,  interred  in  it. 

A  monad  three  miles  southwest  of  Wilmington  (Ginton  county) 
**a  presomcd   to  be  a   bouse   site,   as  posts  extended   into   the   structure 

10  a  ileptfa  of  three  feet  and  formed  a  square  twelve  feel  on  each  udc. 
The  posts  were  burned  and  charred  so  thai  little  remained  of  them.— 
Moorehcad.  Iu8. 

ADAMS   COUNTY. 

In  the  Serpent  Mound  f'ark  and  immediate  vicinity  Professor 
Putnam  found  many  graves,  hut-sites,  etc.,  and  secured  a  large 
quantity  of  the  remains  pertaining  to  sudt.    One  grave 

"  Had  been  made  aboai  five  feet  deep  in  the  clay,  and  was  about  nine 
feet  long  and  five  feet  wide.  A  pavement  of  flat  atones  was  placed  over 
the  bottom  and  on  them  •  •  •  were  fragments  of  a  skeleton.  •  •  • 
Over  these  remains  were  ntncty>six  large  stones.  •  •  •  With  all  the 
burials  about  here  there  was  no  uniformity  as  to  the  position  tn  which 
the  bodies  were  placed."  Under  the  largest  mound  was  a  thick  layer  of 
ashes,  "covering  a  ^>ace  thirty  by  thirty-five  feet  in  diameter."  partly 
burned  in  place  and  partly  carried  in.  Two  finely  finished  and  polished 
stone  axes  with  straight  backs,  and  grooves  around  them  were  found  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mound.  In  one  grave  were  two  skeletons  extended  at 
full  length  side  by  side.  *  •  *  Mot  a  trace  of  the  skulls  could  be  found 
and  it  was  evident  that  these  two  bodies  had  been  decapitated  before  they 
were  placed  in  the  grave.  fVet|  the  largest  number  of  objects  I  have 
ever  seen  in  a  single  grave  was  found  with  ihc5c  skeletons.  (There  was 
abundant  evidence]  that  at  the  time  when  the  two  headless  liodies  were 
buried  the  body  of  another  person  was  btu'nt  near  by.  and  that  the  ashes 
containing  the  burnt  bones,  and  varioiu  objects  burnt  with  the  body,  were 
placed  over  the  two  individuals  in  the  grave."  —  Putnam:  Serpent- 

BROWN  COUNTY. 

"  A  small  mound  near  Boston,  Brown  cotmty.  covered  a  burnt  space. 

11  feet  east  and  west  by  7  feet  north  and  south.  Over  the  burnt  hard-pan 
of  this  portion  was  a  compact  bed  of  ashes,  mixed  with  charcoal,  from  2 
to  3  inchci  in  thickness,  and  over  this  a  layer  of  clay,  burnt  to  a  red  color, 
6  to  8  inches  thick.  Over  this  was  another  layer  of  clay,  about  a  foot 
thick,  which  had  been  burnt  slightly,  and  covering  this  was  from  one  to 
two  feel  of  clay  with  the  light  soil  above.  The  layers,  with  the  exception 
■of  the  outer  one.  were  horizomal,  and  had  been  carefully  superimposed 
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over  this  central  bed  of  ashes.  The  fire  by  which  this  mass  of  ashes  bad 
been  formed  musi  have  been  long  continued,  as  the  quantity  was  too  great 
to  have  been  the  result  of  any  ordinary  burning,  such  as  the  destruction 
by  fire  of  a  dwelling  the  size  of  a  mound.  That  there  had  been  some  sort 
of  a  structure  on  the  spot,  however,  was  shown  liy  the  twelve  post  boles 
around  the  ash-bed  and  the  three  below  it.  These  post  holes  are  round 
soil  places  in  the  hard  clay,  from  1  to  2  feet  in  depth  and  from  B  to  14 
inches  in  diameter.  The  soft  material  filling  the  holes  is  made  up  of 
particles  of  decomposed  wood,  earth  which  has  .sifted  in,  and,  generally, 
more  or  less  of  a  deposit  of  iron  [this  is  from  the  soil}.  Often  these 
boles  conuin  a  little  charcoal,  the  renuins  of  a  burnt  post.  We  have 
also  found  potsherds,  stones,  animal  bones,  broken  stone  implements, 
and  other  things  in  the  holes,  as  if  the>'  had  been  put  there  to  aid  in 
setting  the  post.  These  post  holes  must  not  be  confounded  with  another 
class  of  holes,  or  'soft  spots.'  which  we  have  called  pockets,  or  pits,  ac- 
cording to  their  size  and  shape. 

"  Under  another  mound,  a  mile  from  the  last,  was  an  ash-bed  41 
feet  north  and  south  and  31^  feet  east  and  west,  and  from  8  to  1<I  inches 
in  thickness.  Under  this  ash-bed  were  about  sixty  post  holes,  some  of 
which  were  close  together  as  if  small  supporting  braces  had  been  placed 
against  large  posts,  and  ihcy  were  so  arranged  that  none  were  nearer  to 
the  center  of  the  mound  than  CJ  to  8  feel.  Their  arrangement  suggested 
a  series  of  posts  supporting  a  structure  of  some  kind  which  was  destroyed 
when  the  hre  was  tirst  started.  Most  of  the  holes  contained  considerable 
charcoal." — Putnam,  XX.,  551-3,  condensed. 

Under  a  mound  seventy  feet  in  diameter  near  St.  Martin's  in  Brown 
county  was  found  "about  eighteen  feet  from  the  center  •  •  •  a  large 
pile  of  burned  earth  and  charcoal  intermingled  with  fragmentary  remains 
of  human  bones  which  had  been  burned  until  ihey  were  almost  destroyed; 
but  as  there  was  about  a  bushel  of  small  pieces,  it  was  obvious  that  several 
bodies  had  been  cremated.  They  had  not.  however,  been  burned  on  the 
spot,  for  not  only  did  the  surrounding  earth  show  no  evidence  ol  the  in- 
tense heat  that  would  have  been  required  to  reduce  them  to  the  condition 
in  which  they  were  found,  but  the  mass  itscH  showed  (he  curvature 
of  the  mound's  surface,  the  end  nearer  the  center  being  about  two  feet 
higher  than  that  first  stmck.  Several  similar,  but  smaller  masses  were 
found  on  the  original  surface  at  various  distances  from  ibe  center." 

"  Forming  a  circle  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter  around  the  center  of 
the  motmd  was  a  series  of  pockets,  placed  about  three  feet  apart.  These 
were  rwentj-  inches  across  the  top.  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches  at  the  bot- 
tom, three  feet  deep,  and  filled  with  small,  flat,  slightly  burned  pieces  of 
limestone,  weighing  from  two  to  three  pounds  each.  *  •  •  The  spaces 
between  the  stones  were  lightly  packed  with  earth  which  had  also  been 
burned." —  Moorehead,  70. 

CLERMONT   COUNTY. 

"Just  north  of  Marathon,  in  Clermont  county."  stood  a  tumitlus 
"eight  feet  high  and  fifty  feet  in  diameter;    •    •    •    before  it  was  cleared 
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off  U  was  rwclve  or  thirteen  feet  in  he'ighi.  ♦  •  •  Near  the  center  of 
the  mound  a  pit  had  been  dug  to  a  depth  of  nearly  two  feet  below  the 
original  surface,  and  the  slides  of  it  burned  quite  hard;  this  vzs  filled  with 
ashes,  fragmentary  bones,  and  calcined  limestone,  intermingled  with  which 
were  a  few  mussel  shells,  pottery  fragmcni:s,  and  pieces  of  deer  antlcrb. 
Just  above  it  was  a  slab  of  limestone  fifteen  inches  wide  and  nearly  three 
feel  long,  which  had  been  almost  diu'niegrated  by  an  intense  heat.  Ad- 
hering to  the  upper  side  of  the  stone  were  portions  of  ribs  and  traces  of 
vertebrae,  burned  until  they  were  scarcely  distinguishable.  It  was  plain 
that  a  skeleton  or  body  had  been  placed  on  this  stone  and  then  cremated." 
—  Moorchead.  63. 

MOXTGOMERY    COUNTY. 

THE   MIAMISULTKC    MOUND. 

This,  the  largest  mound  in  Ohio,  has  never  been  explored. 
It  is  mentioned  here  partly  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  its  mas- 
sive proiiortians,  partly  to  correct  some  errors  of  statement. 

Squier  and  Davis  say  it 

"  is  08  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  852  in  circumference,  con- 
taining 311.353  cubic  fceL"  — S.  &  D..  5. 

If  the  linear  measurements  are  correctly  given,  as  they 
probably  are,  the  cubic  contents  of  the  mound  are  more  than 
five  times  as  much  as  their  computation ;  because  with  the  same 
height  and  base  an  exact  cone  would  contain  somewhat  more 
than  1,300,000  cubic  feet,  while  a  segment  of  a  sphere  is  more 
than  one-half  larger.  The  mound  comes  between  tlicsc  in  shape 
and  consequently  in  vohime. 

Howe  states  in  one  place  that  it 

"  measures  about  **00  feel  around  ihe  base,  and  rises  to  a  height  of 
67  feet.  *  *  Man>  years  since  a  shaft  was  sunk  from  the  top:  at  first 
some  human  bones  were  exhumed,  and  at  a  depth  of  about  U  feet,  the 
ground  sounding  hollow,  the  workmen  were  afraid  to  progress."  — 
Howe:  II.  5Q6. 

A  little  farther  on  he  gives  a  confused  account,  with  con- 
flicting measurements,  of  an  attempt  at  examination  by  "  resi- 
dent citizens"  who 

"  sunk  a  shaft  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter  from  the  top  to  two  feet 
below  the  base."  They  found  "eighty  feet  from  the  top  a  human  skeleton, 
in  a  sitting  posture."  — Howe:  11.  569. 

A  depth  of  "eighty  feet "  wotild  bring  the  diggers  about  12 
feet  below  the  natural  surface.    His  first  statement  may  be  cor- 
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rect ;  the  second  certainly  is  not,  for  the  appearance  of  the  mound 
proves  that  although  a  shaft  was  begun  it  was  not  carried  nearly 
to  the  bottom. 

BUTLER  COUNTY. 

A  mound  in  Wayne  township 

"  is  iwcniy  feet  high  and  five  hundred  and  fony  feet  circumference 
at  the  h3.it.  It  is  composed  of  gravel  and  surface  material.  [A  partial 
rxcavationj  brnught  to  light  the  lact  that  wiihin  tliis  mound  was  a  scries 
of  stone  vaults  superimposed  one  above  the  other  and  reaching  to  within 
one  foot  of  the  apex,  the  number  of  vaults  in  each  layer  or  level  increas- 
ing in  number  as  we  proceed  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  These  vaults 
are  not  immediately  contiguous  but  separated  by  a  filling  of  gravel, 
-more  or  [ess  mixed  with  clay  and  surface  material.  The  vaults  arc 
composed  of  limestone  averaging  in  size  three  feet  in  length  and  breadth 
by  three  inches  in  thickness,  the  stone  being  set  upon  end  at  an  angle 
of  seventy-live  degrees.  Within  each  vault  occurred  a  human  skeleton, 
which  must  originally  have  been  placed  in  a  sitting  position,  for  the 
skeleton  had  fallen  into  a  heap.  *  *  *  Ko  implements  have  been 
found  within  the  mound,  but  ashes  and  charcoal  abound."  —  McLean, 

The  burials  in  this  mound  appear  to  be  progressive ;  that  is, 
a  number  of  vaults  were  constructed  and  covered  with  earth, 
then  others  placed  above  them,  and  so  on.  until  the  mound  was 
complete.  Many  years  would  probably  pass  between  the  earliest 
and  latest  interments. 

HAMILTON    COUNTY. 
VICINITY   OF    CINCINNATL 

The  largest  mound  at  Cincinnati  was  35  feet  high  in  1794 ;  General 
Wayne  ordered  it  cut  down  to  27  feet  in  order  to  put  a  gentry  tower 
on  it. —  Drake:  Ab.   Races,  56. 

"The  canh  of  the  mound  (in  which  the  Cincinnati  tablet  was  found] 
Is  composed  of  light  and  dark  colore*!  Eayera.  as  if  it  had  been  raised  at 
successive  pcnnd.s  by  piling  earth  of  different  colors  on  the  top.  This  ap- 
pearance might  have  been  produced,  by  successive  layers  of  vegetation  and 
freezings,  which  was  allowed  to  act  on  each  layer  before  the  mound  re- 
ceived a  suceeditig  addition  to  its  height.  In  some  parts  the  layers  arc 
completely  separated  by  what  appears  to  have  been  decayed  vegetable 
matter,  such  as  leaves  or  grass,  as  the  earth  is  in  complete  contact,  except 
a  very  thin  division  by  some  such  substance.  In  some  places  through  the 
mound,  there  are  vacancies  evidently  occasioned  by  the  decay  of  sticks 
of  wood,  leaving  a  most  beautiful  impalpable  powder.  Throughout  the 
mound  there  are  spots  of  charcoal,  and  in  some  places  il  is  in  beds,  In 
one  or  two  places  which  we  observed,  the  action  of  the  fire  upon  the  clay 
has  left  marks  of  considerable  intensity.  Bits  of  bone,  especially  of  skutl 
bones,  arc  found  in  many  parts  of  the  mound."  —  Amer.  Pion.:  II,  i96. 
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On  a  hill  on  the  Edwards  farm,  two  miles  from  Reading,  Hamilton 
county,  was  a  muund  *'  six  fcct  high  and  sixty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
An  earth  embankment,  three  feet  high  and  twenty-two  icct  wide  at  its 
base,  encloses  the  mound,  forming  a  circle  about  it  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  diameter  measured  from  the  outside  of  the  cmbaiikincnt.  This 
circle  has  ao  opening  thirly-scvcn  feet  wide  looking  to  llie  southeast.  The 
mound  was  fuund  tu  be  stratified.  The  outer  layer  was  composed  o{ 
fifteen  inches  of  very  hard  yellow  day.  Under  this  was  a  layer,  len  in- 
ches in  thickness,  of  burnt  clay,  mixed  with  ashes  and  charcoal.  The 
clay  in  this  layer  was  burnt  to  a  brick-red  color  and  was  very  bard. 
Qelow  this  was  a  stratum  of  compact  grayish  ashes  containing  pieces  of 
burnt  stone.  This  layer  was  fifteen  inches  in  thickness.  Beneath  this 
was  ten  inches  of  burnt  clay  in  which  were  a  small  chipped  flint  and  a 
fragment  of  burnt  bone  which  was  the  only  piece  of  bone  found  in  the 
mound.  Beneath  this  last  stratum,  and  occupying  the  centra]  portion  of 
the  mound,  was  a  conical  heap  of  hard  gray  earth  in  which  were  small 
flakes  of  charcoal.  This  gray  earth  was  so  hard  that  it  could  only  be 
removed  by  the  use  of  the  pick.  It  was  eight  by  ten  feet  in  diameter  and 
twenty-two  inches  in  thickness  in  the  center.  Under  this  hard  mass,  and 
below  the  natural  surface  of  the  clay,  were  four  drailar  pockets  or  ex- 
cavations, each  oi  which  was  ten  inches  deep  and  fourteen  inches  wide. 
These  pockets  were  about  four  inches  apart.  Three  of  them  were  filled 
with  a  dark,  pasty  substance  which  becomes  hard  nn  dryinf;.  and  the 
other  contained  fragments  of  stone,  burnt  clay  and  earth.  The  structure 
of  this  motmd  is  unusual,  and  the  pui^ose  for  which  it  was  erected  over 
the  four  holes  is  unknown." 

A  slruotiire  similar  to  the  above  was  found  on  the  same  farm.— 
Putnam.  XVI..  175  and  343. 

Near  these  two  was  a  mound  surrounded  hy  a  stone  vtaW  two  feet 
high,  which  is  below  what  at  first  we  took  to  be  the  natural  level.  The 
mound  within  lliis  was  covered  by  a  layer  of  burnt  clay.  Under  lhi.s  burnt 
clay  we  have  disco%-ercd  a  singular  series  of  pits  about  three  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  from  four  to  nine  feci  deep.  These  pits  arc  connected  with 
tunnels  or  lubes  eight  feet  long  and  a  foot  in  diameter,  having  a  slight  dip 
downward  from  the  pit  and  ending  in  a  small  vertical  tube  which  ex- 
tends to  the  '  concrete "  or  gravel  layer  above  the  burnt  clay.  The  walls 
of  these  pits  show  the  effect  of  great  heat  and  at  the  bottoms  are  ashes 
containing  fragments  of  burnt  bones.  The  long  tunnels,  or  flues  as  we  are 
inclined  to  call  them,  still  retain  their  form  perfectly,  and  on  the  floor 
of  each  is  a  layer  of  fine  ashes.  At  the  further  ends  of  these  flues  the 
walls  are  covered  with  a  thin  glossy  incrustation,  evidently  formed  by  the 
condensation  of  vapors.  In  two  instances  the  pits  had  dome-like  cover- 
ings of  clay,  and  in  one  of  these  covers  were  two  small  holes.  These 
covered  pits  were,  like  the  others,  partially  filled  with  burnt  material,  above 
which  was  an  empty  space.  One  of  the  pits  without  a  cover  had  a  short 
tube  extending  from  it  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  flue.    In  one  instance 
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two  of  these  pits  were  connected  with  a  single  flue.  That  there  was  once 
a  woocicJi  structure  over  ttie  pits  seems  lo  be  indicated  by  many  holes  lo 
the  gravel  furming  the  natural  surface,  which  are  now  nearly  filled  with 
a  fine  black  earth  which  we  think  was  in  part  formed  by  the  decay  of  up- 
right timbers  or  posts.    *    * 

"  At  some  time  after  the  mound  had  been  completed,  a  large  bole 
about  ten  by  fifteen  feel  in  diameter  and  seven  feet  deep,  had  been  dug  in 
ihf  side  of  the  mound,  cutting  through  all  upper  layers,  including  the 
stone  covering,  down  to  the  sand  layer.  At  the  bottom  o(  this  hole  were 
two  human  skeletons,  lying  in  the  ashes,  which  also  extended  around 
portions  of  the  excavation,  and  arranged  about  them  were  sixteen 
human  skulls  without  other  bones."  —  Putnam,  XVI,  34V-1,  and  XX,  &&d. 

In  a  later  report  mention  is  made  of  "  thiriy-seven  pits  with 
the  singular  tubes  or  flues  connected  wiili  them  ",  in  this  mound. 

The  whole  structure  Is  so  utterly  and  singp.i!arly  unlike  any 
other  ever  reported,  that  we  sliould  be  greatly  inclined  to  doubt 
tlic  correctness  of  the  observations  Iiad  they  Ireen  made  by  any 
one  with  less  experience  in  this  line  of  research  than  Professor 
Putnatn.  Everjlhinj;  connected  with  this  mound — the  "  pits  ",  the 
"  flues  ",  the  intrusive  deposit  with  the  "  sixteen  skulls ",  the 
covering  of  burnt  clay" — finds  no  counterpart  elsewhere,  and 
is  simply  inexplicable. 

TURNER  GROUP. 

The  entire  State  has  now  been  passed  in  review ;  and  it 
remains  only  to  pive  an  account  of  one  more  f!TO"p.  which  is 
second  to  none  but  that  on  the  Kopewell  fanii  in  Ross  county; 
and  as  it  is  almost  at  the  extreme  south  and  west  limits  of  the 
State,  it  fitly  concludes  the  serial  of  Ohio's  prehistoric  artisans. 

"On  the  estate  of  Michael  Turner,  near  Milford  is  a  group  of  earth- 
works which  embraces  thirteen  mounds  and  two  earth  circles,  all  of  which 
are  enclosed  by  two  circular  embanknients,  one  of  which  is  on  a  hill  and 
is  connected  with  the  other  by  a  graded  way.  Several  of  the  mounds  con- 
tained '  alurs,'  or  basins  of  burned  clay,  on  two  of  which  there  were 
literally  thousands  of  objects  of  interest.  One  altar  contained  about  two 
bushels  of  ornaments  made  of  stone,  copper,  mica,  shells,  the  canine  teeth 
of  bears  and  other  animals,  and  thousands  of  pearls.  Nearly  all  of  these 
objects  were  perforated  in  various  ways  for  suspension.  Several  of  the 
copper  objects  were  covered  wilh  native  silver,  which  had  been  hammered 
out  into  thin  sheets  and  folded  over  the  copper.  Among  tlicsc  arc  a 
bracelet  and  a  head,  and  several  of  the  spool-shaped  objects,  which,  from 
discoveries  made  in  other  motrnds  of  this  group.  I  now  regard  as  ear  orna- 
ments.   One  small  copper  pendant  seems  to  have  been  covered  with  a  thin 
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sheet  of  gold,  a  portion  of  which  still  adheres  to  the  copper,  while  other 
bits  of  it  were  found  in  the  nia^s  of  the  materials,  Tliis  is  ihc  first  time 
that  native  gold  had  been  found  in  the  inounds.  The  ornaments  cut 
out  of  copper  and  mica  are  very  interesting  and  embrace  many  forms; 
among  tbcm  i&  a  grotesque  human  profile  cut  out  of  mica.  Several  orna- 
ments of  this  material  resemble  the  heads  of  animaU  whose  features  are 
emphasized  by  a  red  color,  while  others  arc  in  the  form  of  circles  and  bands. 
Many  of  the  copper  ornaments  arc  large  and  of  peculiar  shape:  others  are 
scrolls,  scalloped  circles,  oval  pendants,  and  other  forms.  There  were 
about  thirty  of  the  singular  spool-shaped  objects  or  ear-rings  made  of 
copper.  Three  large  sheets  of  mica  were  on  this  altar,  and  several  finely 
chipped  points  of  obsidian,  chalcedony  and  chert,  were  in  the  mas5  of  tna- 
terials.  But  by  far  the  most  important  things  found  on  this  altar  were 
the  se%'eral  masses  of  meteoric:  iron  and  the  ornaments  made  from  this 
melal.  One  of  Ihcm  is  half  of  a  spool-shaped  object,  or  ear  ornament,  like 
those  made  of  ct^per  wilh  which  it  wa*  associated.  Another  ear  orna- 
ment of  copper  is  covered  with  a  thin  plating  of  iron,  in  the  same  manner 
as  others  were  covered  wilh  silver.  Three  of  ihc  masses  of  iron  have 
been  more  or  less  hammered  into  bars,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  making 
some  ornament  or  implement,  and  another  is  apparently  in  the  natural 
shape  in  which  it  was  fotmd.  In  another  altar,  in  another  mound  of  the 
group,  were  several  terra-cotta  figurines  of  a  character  heretofore  un- 
known from  the  mounds.  The  peculiar  method  of  wearing  the  hair,  the 
singular  head-dresses  and  large  button-like  car-ornaments  shown  by  these 
human  figures  are  of  particuLir  interest.  The  ear-ornamcnis  le-ive  no  doubt 
of  the  character  of  the  spool -sli.iped  objects.  On  the  same  altar  with  ihc 
figurines  were  two  remarkable  dishes  carved  from  stone  in  the  form  of 
animals.  With  the.-ie  wa*  a  serpent  cm  out  of  mica.  On  the  same  altar 
were  several  hundred  small  quartz  pebbles  from  the  river,  and  nearly 
three  hundred  astragali  of  deer  and  elk.  As  but  two  of  these  bones  could 
be  obtained  from  a  single  animal,  and  as  there  were  but  one  or  two  frag- 
ments of  other  bones,  there  must  have  been  some  special  and  important 
reason  for  collecting  so  large  a  number  of  these  particular  bones.  Two 
large  masses  of  native  copper  and  one  mass  of  unworked  meteoric  iron 
were  also  on  this  altar.  Many  specimens  of  fossil  shells  were  found 
on  the  two  altars. 

"  Among  the  articles  from  this  group  are  included  small  pottery  images 
of  men  and  women;  carved  shell  and  bones;  a  pendant  of  buffalo  horn; 
over  fifty  thousand  pearls;  thousands  of  small  perforated  shell  beads, 
and  of  disk  beads;  large  numbers  of  perforated  teeth  of  the  wolf,  black 
bear  and  grizily  bear:  hundreds  of  omanients  made  of  native  copper,  in- 
cluding beads,  scrolls,  bands,  circles,  and  various  other  shapes,  ear-orna- 
ments and  pendants." — Putnam.  XVI..  170-202,  condensed. 

A  comparison  of  the  analysis  of  the  meteoric  iron  from  the  Turner 
mound,  with  tliat  of  other  meteoric  specimenls,  would  "  seem  to  show, 
notwithstanding  the  outward  resemblance,  that  the  specimens  from  the 
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mounds  must  be  considered,  for  the  present  at  least,  as  portions  of  a 
meteorite  of  which  no  other  fragments  are  known."  ^  Kinnicutl.  381. 

"  Under  one  ot  the  allar  mounds,  a  large  a:ihpit,  six  feet  deep,  and 
similar  to  those  in  the  aneicnt  ceiiteiery  at  Madisonville.  was  discovered, 
and  under  another  alur  nmund  u-crc  several  pits  of  smaller  size,  but  of 
similar  character.  BencalJi  a  small  mound  conlaining  ikclelons.  was  an 
excavation  six  feet  wide  and  twenty>sevcn  inches  deep,  filled  with  aahc» 
mixed  with  animal  bones,  poishcrds.  and  other  objects." 

"  The  larger  of  the  two  mounds  within  the  earthwork  on  the  hill  [see 
page  2«)!»I  contained  a  small  ccnlral  tumulus,  surrounded  by  a  carefully 
laid  siune  wall  and  covered  in  by  a  platform  of  stones,  over  which  was  a 
mass  of  cl.iy.  On  thi»  wall  were  two  depressions  in  each  of  which  a  body 
had  been  laid,  and  outside  the  wall  in  the  siiiimmdinE  clay  were  (oimd 
several  skeletons,  one  u(  them  lying  upon  a  pUtform  of  stones."  —  Put- 
nam. X\'I..  1T4. 

Near  the  Turner  group,  under  a  mound  HI  feel  high  "  was  n  pit  four 
feet  deep,  ten  feet  four  inches  long,  four  feel  wide  al  the  ends  and  three 
feet  five  inches  wide  at  the  center.  This  pit  prohaWy  had  contained  a 
\.'oodcn  ''tructure.  as  its  sidct  .showed  rough  striations  as  if  targe  log.s  had 
once  rested  against  ihcm.  The  pit  had  been  dug  in  the  drift  gravel  upon 
which  tlie  mound  was  built  and  was  nearly  filled  with  soft  spong>'  allies 
mixed  with  a  reddish  substance.  Extended  at  fitll  length  at  the  boriam 
of  the  pit  was  a  human  skeleton  with  head  to  the  west."  A  part  of  this 
mound  was  a  "  hard  ma«  of  burnt  earth  and  ashes,  seven  feet  deep  and  a 
little  over  nine  feet  in  width  and  length.  [In  this]  at  points  several  feet 
apart.  *  *  were  three  holes,  or  pockets,  each  of  which  contained  the 
remains  of  portions  of  human  skeletons  surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of 
day."  — Putnam,  XVI..  343. 
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STONE    MOUNDS.  * 

WHERE  stones  of  convenient  size  for  handling  can 
be  readily  collected,  they  are  often  used  instead 
of  earth  for  construction  of  mounds.  This  is 
especially  the  case  upon  high  lands  or  in  other  situations 
favorable  to  denudation  by  the  action  of  winds  or  rains. 
Such  erosion  has  a  double  effect.  Stones  formerly  covered 
are  left  loose  upon  the  surface;  and  earth  which  resists 
wash  is  often  tough  and  heavy,  rcquirinjj  much  effort  for  Its 
removal.  In  either  event,  the  ruck  material  may  be  easier  to 
procure,  and  is  equally  adapted  for  the  purpose.  In  some  cases^ 
a  mound  of  stones  was  cnlarj^ed  by  heaping  earth  over  it;  in 
otliers.  the  two  substances  are  mingled  tliroughout;  but,  as  a 
rule,  only  stones  were  used  in  the  larger  structures,  the  debris 
now  filhng  interstices  being  the  accumulation  from  dust  and 
decaying  vegetation  which  has  gradually  worked  downward  from 
the  surface  to  the  interior. 

Such  mounds  arc  far  less  numerous  in  any  section  of  th« 
Stale  than  arc  tliose  made  entirely  of  earth;  they  occur  most 
frequently  to  the  south  and  east  of  Columbus.  Licking  and 
Perry  seem  more  favored  than  any  other  counties,  with  those 
of  great  size.  Some  of  them  were  upwards  of  twcniy  feet  in 
height,  while  intact;  and  all  that  have  been  examined  contained 
human  remains  at  the  base ;  sometimes,  but  not  ahvays.  specimens 
of  general  types  found  in  earthen  tumuli  were  recovered. 

'  One  near  Linville  is  shown  in  fngure  99 ;  a  similar  one  stands 
widiin  Glenford  Fort.  Before  being  disturbed,  both  of  these  had 
the  shape  of  ordinary  '*  conical  mounds  ''. 

The  largest  known  structure  of  this  class  stood  about  teti 
miles  south  of  Newark,  near  the  cast  end  of  Licking  reservoir. 
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Most  of  it  was  haulcU  away  when  the  Ohio  canal  was  made.    It 
is  thus  described,  in  its  original  and  in  hs  present  condition. 

"  The  large  stone  mound  near  Newark  had  a  height  of  about  fifty  feet, 
and  was  IW  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  low  embankment  of 
an  oval  farm,  accompanied  by  a  ditch,  and  haviiiff  a  gateway  at  the  east 
end.  To  make  the  dam  at  the  reservoir,  fruin  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  wagon 
loads  of  stone  were  removed  from  iL  Near  the  circimiference  of  llie  base 
of  the  mo«nd  were  discovered  fillccn  or  sixteen  Mnall  earth  mounds,  and  a 
aimilar  one  in  Ihe  center.  Jn  one.  two  feet  below  a  layer  of  lurd.  wiiiie. 
fine  clay,  an  explorer  came  upon  a  trough,  covered  by  small  Uigs,  and  in  it 
was  found  a  human  skeleton,  around  which  appeared  the  impression  of  a 
coarse  clolh.  With  the  skeleton  were  found  fifteen  copper  rings,  and  a 
breast-plate  or  lindgc.  {The  imrerviniis  clay  had  preser\-cd  the  wood]. 
The  central  mound  cuntaintd  a  great  many  hitman  bones,  but  no  other 
relics  of  note." — McLean,  63,  condensed. 

"  In  April.  IBiHi.  the  stone  mound  near  Jacksontown  measured  189 
feet  northeast  find  southwest;  2'>7  feel  nnrtliwesC  and  southeast;  average 
height  8i  feet;  nu-ximutn  Keiglil  12  feet;  minimum  height  5  feet.  From 
traditions  and  publications  of  early  archxolrjgists  and  from  the  curve 
preserved  by  a  large  tree  on  the  nortli  side,  it  must  have  been  about  55  feet 
in  height  when  completed.  Excavations  proved  that  the  mound  rested 
upon  original  surface  yellow  cby,  thnt  llie  ground  had  been  cleared  and 
burned  over ;  the  sod  line  or  base  was  one  inch  thick  and  interspersed 
with  flint  chips,  burnt  clay  and  a  little  charcoal  and  gravel.  Generally 
above  the  base  line  was  about  three  feel  of  clay  In  which  a  few  stones 
occurred.  The  clay  plainly  showed  the  scp-irate  small  loads  carried  in 
by  the  toilers.  In  some  places  inslead  of  clay,  sand  was  found.  Exca- 
vations were  made  at  various  places,  but  without  results;  the  teamMcrs, 
and  subsequent  curiosity  hunters,  had  done  their  work  thoroughly  where 
they  had  been  at  work."  —  Field  Work.  V.,  1611,  condensed. 

An  earth-covered  stone  mound  in  Pike  county  is  described 
on  page  375.  Another,  located  a  mile  west  of  Chitlicothc  is 
shown  in  figure  1 18. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Anderson  Township.  Hamilton  County,  was 
another  containing  two  skeletons.  "A  \xrtical  wall  of  stones,  two  feet 
eight  inches  high,  had  been  built  forming  a  circle  thirty-sijc  feet  in  diam- 
Tter  with  (iwol  bodies  near  the  center.  The  space  inside  this  wall  had 
then  l«fcn  filled  op  with  stones  which  were  raised  in  a  conical  form  to 
a  height  of  four  feet  three  inches  in  the  center.  Over  ihi*!  pile  of  stone 
there  was  a  covering  of  alwut  two  feet  of  clay.  The  stones  had  all  been 
brought  from  the  bed  of  a  creek  nearly  .1  quarter  of  a  mile  away."  — 
Putnam.  XIV.,  16!). 

A  singitlar  misconception  once  prevailed,  re^rding  the  use 
of  large  stone-heaps: 


Mound  of  Sloac  Covefed  with  Earth,  near  CluUicoitie. 


Cairns  along  the  Ohio  River. 
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"Three  miles  back  from  the  Grave  Creek  mound,  lis]  a  rude  tower 
of  stone  standing  on  an  elevated  point,  which  commands  a  view  of  the 
whole  plain,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  consiructe<l  as  a  watch 
tower,  or  lookout,  from  which  to  descry  an  approaching  enemy.  *  •  • 
About  six  or  seven  feet  of  the  wall  is  slitl  eniirr-  It  is  circular,  and 
composed  of  rough  stones,  laid  without  mortar  or  the  mark  of  a  hammer. 
A  heavy  mass  of  fallen  wall  lies  around,  covering  an  area  of  Some  forty 
feet  in  diameter.  Two  similar  points  of  observation  occupied  by  dilapi- 
dated towers,  are  [on  the  near-by  river  hills.]  " — Schoolcraft,  312. 

This  was  either  a  burial  mound  covering-  a  wooden  vault 
whose  decay  aJlowed  tlie  apex  to  settle ;  or  one  of  the  jieculiar 
sttiiclurcs  such  as  crown  some  of  the  hills  on  the  Kanawha 
River,  where  a  circular  vault  or  "  well  "  was  made  in  which  a 
corpse — or  perhaps  more  than  one — was  placed,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  loose  stones  heaped  over  and  around  it. 


STON'E  GRAVES. 

Small  heaps  of  stones,  covering  graves  made  in  various 
ways,  occur  over  many  States.  In  southern  and  eastern  Ohio 
they  are  quite  frequent.  Squier  and  Davis  thus  briefly  refer 
to  them  :— 

"  Rude  heaps  of  stone,  occasionally  displaying  some  degree  of  regu- 
larity, are  not  uncommon  at  the  west,  though  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
that  section  of  the  country.  It  is  cxcecdmgly  questionable  whether  any 
of  them  belong  to  the  same  era  with  the  other  works  here  treated  of. 
although  they  are  usually  ascribed  to  the  Mound  Builders.  The  stone 
mounds,  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made,  are  very  different 
structures,  and  should  not  he  confounded  with  these  rude  accumulations. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  stone  heaps  observed  in  the  course  of  these 
invcsligatiiins  is  situated  upon  the  divide  between  Indian  and  Crooked 
creeks,  and  between  Brush  Creek  and  the  Scioto  river,  at  its  highest  point, 
about  ten  miles  southwest  of  Chilltcothc.  Ohio.  If  is  immediately  by  the 
side  of  the  old  Indian  trail  which  led  from  Sbawanoe  town  |Old  Chilli* 
cothc,  now  Frankfort],  to  the  mouth  ot  the  Scioto  river,  and  consists  of 
I  simple  heap  of  stones,  rectangular  in  form,  and  measuring  one  Imndred 
and  six  feet  in  k-ngth  by  sixty  feet  in  width,  and  between  three  and  four 
in  height.  [It]  was  originally  quite  symmetrical  in  outline."  A  similar, 
but  smaller  heap  is  near  Tarleton,  where.  "  large  numbers  of  crumbling 
human  bones  (wcrcl  intermingled,  apparently  without  order,  with  the 
stones"  — S.  &  D..  184. 

The  first  of  these  has  been  entirely  removed,  as  interfering 
with  cultivation.  \o  one  now  living  near  its  site  knows  whether 
anv  human  Iwiies  were  found  in  it.     Possiblv  it  was  only  a  sort 
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of  monument,  or  a  landmark.    "Brush  Creek"  in  the  text  should 
be  "  Paint  creek  ", 

The  Tarlton  mound  is  probably  a  modern  Indian  burial- 
place. 

*  *  * 


Quite  different  from  these  is  a  type  of  stone  graves,  once 
quite  abundant  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio  River,  from  Man- 
chester, Ohio,  to  Dover,  Kentucky,  a  distance  of  twenty-five 
miles.  A  few  stood  at  varying  intervals  for  some  miles  below 
Dover,  and  as  far  up  the  river  as  Huntington,  West  Virginia; 
and  some  remain  along  North  Fork  of  Licking  River  in  Mason 
county,  Kentucky.  They  were  most  abundant  from  Manchester 
to  Ripley  on  tlie  Ohio  side  of  the  river,  and  from  Maysville  to 
Dover  on  the  Kentucky  side.  Between  these  points,  almost  every 
peak,  ridge,  or  high  elevation,  conmianding  an  extensive  view  of 
the  Ohio  Valley,  was  crowned  with  at  least  one,  and  in  many 
instances  several  of  these  cairns.  The  smallest  ones  contained  not 
more  than  a  wagon-load  of  stones;  the  largest  fully  fifty  times 
as  much.    Between  these  extremes  was  ever)*  intermediate  size. 

Two  miles  above  Aberdeen,  a  narrow  ridge  extends  directly 
south  for  about  500  feet  from  the  rolling  table  land.  Its  top  is 
horizontal :  its  sides  slope  steeply  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  to  a 
gorge  on  cither  si<le ;  the  end  falls  pred{>itously  to  the  river  level. 

A  calm  on  this  ridge,  about  300  feet  from  its  point,  was  much 
the  largest  tumulus  of  this  character  yet  discovered.  It  measured 
34  feet  from  north  to  south,  37  feet  from  east  to  west,  with  its 
summit  six  feet  above  the  southern  margin.  The  surface  on  this 
side,  however,  is  much  lower  than  formerly,  on  account  of  careless 
cultivation.    It  is  shown  in  figure  ng. 

A  trench  reaching  to  the  subsoil  was  dug  entirely  around 
the  mound,  and  carried  inward  until  the  imbedded  rocks  were 
exposed;  they  covered  an  area  about  26  feet  north  and  south, 
by  29  feet  east  and  west.  These  measures  are  only  approximate 
for  roots  had  so  displaced  the  stones  as  to  destroy  the  continuity 
of  iheir  outline.  There  was  less  disturbance  at  the  southeast 
side  than  elsewhere.  On  this  side,  near  the  top.  was  a  grave 
whose  liottorn  was  paved  with  slabs;  it  measured  three  by  six 
feet  insi<le,  being  longest  from  northwest  to  southeast.  The  sides 
were  fonned  of  similar  slabs,  set  on  edge,  with  the  tops  sloping 
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^Mitward ;  the  measurements  to  the  top  of  the  oulsicic  row  were 
about  7I  and  SJ  feet.  Bones  were  found  in  the  earth  from  three 
to  six  inches  ah<ive  this  floor;  but  none  were  lying  on  the  stones. 
Under  this  pavement  was  another  of  the  same  kind;  the 
roug^h  faces  of  the  stones  were  in  contact.  Between  tlie  two 
were  many  crushed  fra^inents  of  human  bones.  It  appeared 
that  more  than  one  body  had  been  placed  in  each  of  these 
graves;  but  the  remains  were  so  decayed  and  fragmentary  that 
not  even  a  j^uess  could  be  made  as  to  their  number  or  the 
manner  of  their  interment. 
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Figure  1 1B—  Stone  Grftves  In  •  Mound  of  Earth,  near  Aberdeoi. 

At  tlie  top  of  (he  mound,  on  tlie  east  side,  was  a  small 
grave;  it  was  only  five  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  measuring 
from  the  tops  of  the  enclosing  stones.  It  contained  a  few  frag- 
ments of  decayed  bone.  A  foot  below  it  was  an  extended 
skeleton,  with  the  head  east,  lying  just  above  the  natural  sur- 
face, covered  and  surrounded  with  dark  earth  similar  to  the 
native  soil. 

A  grave  which  antedated  the  mound  was  found  under  its 
margin  on  the  southwest  side:  it  had  Iiccn  dug  to  the  yellow 
clay.  On  its  level  stone  floor  were  rotten  fragments  of  human 
bones,  with  a  little  charcoal  and  some  pieces  of  burned  animal 
bones.     Slabs,  lying  at  the  level  of  the  original  surface,  .covered 
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it  and  were  continuous  with  those  extending  up  the  side  of  the 
mound.  Those  foriuing  Oie  sides  enclosed  a  space  only  eighteen 
by  forty-eight  inches  at  the  hottoin;  some  of  them  were  vertical^ 
and  it  is  probable  all  were  so  at  the  beginning,  those  now  leaning 
having  been  pushed  from  iheir  normal  position  by  ihc  roots  which 
surrounded  them  on  every  side.    It  is  shown  in  figure  120. 

Half-way  Ijctwccn  the  center  ami  (he  south  side,  on  the  yel- 
low clay  subsoil  was  a  thin  irregular  layer,  from  four  to  five 
feet  across,  of  charcoal  containing  some  burned  animal  bones. 
This  had  been  brought  from  elsewhere,  there  being  no  marks 
of  fire  on  the  earth  about  it. 

Twelve  feet  south  of  tlie  center,  in  the  dark  eanh  and  at  a 
lower  level  than  any  graves  in  this  portion  of  the  mumid,  were 
two  extended  skeletons  with  heads  toward  the  northeast.  One 
was  directly  above  the  other,  with  nearly  a  foot  of  earth  sepa- 
rating them.  The  bones  of  both  wert  very  soft.  Close  to  the 
head  of  the  upper  one  was  a  small,  nidely-worked.  flint  implement, 
having  a  triangular  section ;  this  may  have  been  buried  with  the 
body,  but  more  likely*  its  presence  was  acciclcnial.  The  lower 
skeleton  was  that  of  a  ver>'  tall  but  rather  slender  individual; 
all  the  molars  were  gone  from  the  lower  jaw  and  the  bone  was 
closed  up  solid.  The  skull  was  flattened  between  two  small 
stones;  near  it  lay  a  flat-stemmed  pipe.  East  of  the  skulls, 
and  close  to  them,  were  two  limestone  slabs,  set  vertical,  and 
reacliing  down  almost  to  the  yellow  clay;  each  was  so  large 
as  to  lax  the  strength  of  three  men  in  removing  it.  It  was  evi- 
dent from  the  situation  of  these  skeletons  and  the  one  previously- 
noted,  that  at  least  three  individuals  were  placed  here  and  covered 
with  eanh.  and  that  the  cairn  was  built  over  and  around  their 
remains.  This  fact,  in  connection  with  the  position  of  the  small 
stone  grave  shown  in  figure  120  is  fairly  good  evidence  that  the 
two  methods  of  burial  were  in  use  by  the  same  people  at  or  about 
the  same  time. 

A  small  pile  of  rocks  shown  in  figure  T 19,  on  the  top  of  the 
mound,  was  the  covering  of  a  grave  six  feet  from  north  to  south, 
four  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  sixteen  inches  deep — all  meas- 
urements made  from  the  top  of  the  inclined  slabs.  Just  west  of 
this  grave  was  another,  almost  circular,  about  three  feet  in 
diameter.  TIic  stones  forming  the  adjacent  walls  were  resting 
against  each  other. 
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When  the  floors  of  these  two  graves  were  lifted,  fragmen- 
tary bones  were  found  immediately  under  them,  resting  on  a 
similar  floor;  IkIow  this  was  another  layer  of  hone;  and  so  they 
continued  until  eight  layers  of  bone  were  disclosed,  separated 
by  thin,  flat  stones,  with  no  earth  between  ihem  except  such  as 
had  made  its  way  downward  tliruugh  the  narrow  s^taccs  Ijetween 
the  rocks.  It  appeared  that  successive  burials  had  taken  place,  and 
that  each  had  in  some  measure  interfered  with  those  preceding 
it; — as  if  a  grave  were  uncovered,  flat  stones  laid  directly  on 
the  bones  within,  and  a  body  placed  on  them;  or  a  grave  par- 
tially destroyed  to  make  room  for  another;  or  the  side  or  end 
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wall  of  one  grave  utilized  as  part  of  a  later  one.  The  resulting 
confusion  was  greatest  in  the  four  layers  inmiediately  below  the 
two  to]j  graves ;  there  was  less  disorder  in  the  next  four.  The 
entire  area  covered  by  these  graves  measured  fifteen  feet 
cast  and  west  by  eleven  feet  nortli  and  south.  The  bones  varied 
much  in  size ;  one  jaw  was  massive  and  nearly  two  inche-S  longer 
than  that  of  any  one  present  at  the  time,  liones  of  children 
were  also  found.     None  were  in  condition  for  preservation. 

In  the  original  soil,  near  the  central  portion  of  the  earth 
mound  on  which  these  graves  were  made,  were  two  small  shal- 
low holes  containing  some  charcoal  and  scraps  of  burned  animal 
bone;  in  one  were  two  lumps  of  ochre  and  a  copper  sjjool-shaped 
object.  Though  much  smaller,  and  of  a  slightly  d:n"crcnt  pattern, 
the  latter  resembles  the  so-called  "ear  ornaments"  frequently 
found  in  the  large  earth  mounds.    Lying  loose  in  the  dark  earth, 
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at  the  same  level,  within  an  area  of  a  square  foot,  were  found 
part  of  an  adult's  jaw;  half  the  head  of  a  child's  humerus;  and 
one  vertebra  of  an  animal  as  Iarg;c  as  a  cat.  Aho^elher,  the 
appearance  of  tin's  portion  of  the  slruciiire  gave-  litlle  evidence  of 
that  veneration  for  ihe  dead  which  is  usually  considered  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  aboriginal  American. 

Half-way  between  the  center  and  the  north  edge  of  the 
mound,  was  a  grave  more  carefully  made  and  in  better  condi- 
tion than  any  other  discovered  in  the  course  of  this  work.  The 
floor  lay  below  the  orifpna!  surface,  thoujrh  not  so  deep  as  the 
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subsoil,  while  Ihe  side  stones  forming  the  walls  reached  well  up 
into  the  body  of  the  mound.  The  earth  all  about  it  was  so  uni- 
form in  a])|>earance  with  the  native  soil  and  with  llie  earthen  core 
of  the  cairn,  that  it  was  impossible  to  establish  any  conclusion  as 
to  the  relative  times  of  ilicir  construction.  The  grave  may  have 
preceded  the  mound,  or  the  mound  may  have  been  oi>ened  and 
re-filled.  W'hen  the  size  of  the  grave  is  considered,  the  former 
supposition  is  the  more  probable.  Measuring  from  the  outer 
part  of  the  enclosing  .slabs,  its  length,  from  east  to  west,  was 
nine  feet,  and  its  breadth  four  feet.  The  south  wall  cut  across  a 
thin  defjosic  of  cliarcoal  and  Ijuniod  bones;  the  part  that  was  left 
of  this  occupied  3  space  of  about  one  by  two  feet.  The  remains 
of  one  per.<.on  lay  on  the  rock  floor,  head  towards  the  east ;  near 


122  looking?  towards  tlie  east,  and  fi^re  123  looking  toward  the 
west,  show  it  as  it  appeared  when  cleaned  out.  The  large  stone 
closff  to  the  east  end  of  the  prave  had  no  connection  with  it.  but 
seemed  to  belonj;  with  another  burial,  as  flattened  fragments  of 
skull  and  other  bones  were  found  between  it  and  a  somewhat 
smaller  slab  that  lay  aj2fainst  it.  Such  finds  as  this  were  noted 
at  scores  of  places  tliroughout  the  stone  iiortion  of  this  burial 
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place;  and  while  in  a  few  instances  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
remains  may  be  due  to  the  slipping  or  settling  of  stones  between 
which  they  occurred,  it  was  plain  that  a  majority  of  them  were 
so  placed  intentionally.  Often  there  would  be  no  more  than  a 
handful  of  bones  so  interred — as  if  a  dismembered  skeleton  had 
been  carried  in,  piece-meal,  at  odd  limes. 

In  clearing  off  the  north  edge  of  the  structure,  the  rocks  at 
the  surface  were  found  to  rest  on  a  mass  of  tough,  waxy,  yellow 
clay.  On  removing  this  to  depth  of  from  15  to  24  inches,  a 
pavement  of  large  flat  rocks  was  found.  Tliis  included  an  area 
of  about  six  by  eleven  feet,  longest  east  and  west.  The  margin 
was  tolerably  regular,  but  the  stones  in  the  central  portion  were 
in  disorder.  Under  the  latter  were  the  remains  of  twft  skeletons, 
one  of  them  quite  large,  extended  on  the  natural  surface  of  the 
ground,  with  heads  toward  the  east.  Instead  of  having  slabs 
placed  on  edge  around  them  as  was  the  case  in  the  other  graves, 
they  were  enclosed  by  a  mass  of  yellow  clay  a  foot  thick.  Char- 
coal was  sprinkled  around  the  east  end  of  the  grave  as  far  as 
the  middle,  and  a  row  of  stabs  laiti  around  the  margin,  as  shown 
in  figure  124.  The  rocks  filling  the  grave  had  Cither  been  thrown 
in,  or,  what  Is  more  prolablc,  placed  upon  timliers  laid  from  side 
to  side,  and  had  fallen  in  when  tlie  latter  decayed.  Yellow  clay 
was  piled  over  and  around  the  whole  affair.  Although  this  grave 
was  clearly  a  part  of  the  general  interments  at  this  spot,  as  it  was 
protected  by  the  same  covering  of  rocks  that  extended  over  the 
rest  of  the  mound,  it  Is  worthy  of  notice  that  it  had  neither 
walls  nor  floor  of  flat  stone  as  had  all  the  others ;  and  that  this 
was  the  only  one  in  whose  construction  yellow  clay  was  used. 

The  second  cairn  opened  was  situated  a  hundred  feet  south 
of  the  first.  Il  measured  22  feet  Jrom  north  to  south,  and  four- 
teen feet  from  east  to  west.  A  sliifiglc-like  arrangement  of  lime- 
stone rocks  covered  the  top,  as  shown  in  figure  125.  These  lay 
upon  ordinary  soi]  which  for  the  first  three  or  four  inches  was 
free  from  stones  except  the  tops  of  some  set  vertically  in  the 
earth  below.  The  east  side  was  much  more  rocky  than  the  west, 
perhaps  because  il  was  cJostr  to  the  hhiff  on  that  side.  On  the 
west  slope  bones  were  found  within  three  Inches  of  the  top  of 
the  ground ;  although  in  fragmentary  condition,  they  were  much 
stronger  and  more  solid  than  would  be  expected  from  their  posi- 
tion.   Some  were  on  a  disturbed  pavement,  others  not  at  all  in 
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contact  with  rode  The  central  part  of  the  czkn  seemed  to  be 
made  ap  of  nomeroas  successive,  interfering  burials,  so  macfa 
so  that  booes  and  rocks  were  pnxniscuously  tntermingied.  Added 
to  this  the  roots  of  several  trees  bad  brought  the  whole  interior 
into  such  disorder  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  an>thinf^ 
definite  about  the  burials.  .\  small  celt  was  found  among  some 
bones. 

The  third  cairn  of  this  group  was  on  a  point  one-fourth  of 
a  mile  east  of  the  first  two.  It  stood  slightly  below  the  highest 
point  of  the  ridge,  and  was  quite  small,  measuring  only  ten  fed 
in  diameter  and  two  feet  high.  Many  small  stones  were  piled  on 
it.  There  was  no  rock  floor  on  the  bottom ;  a  body  had  been  laid 
on  the  natural  surface,  with  the  head  toward  the  cast  and  fuUy 
a  foot  lower  than  the  feet.  The  stones  around  the  margin  of  the 
grave,  instead  of  being  placed  on  edge  were  laid  flat  upon  one 
another  to  make  a  wall  about  as  high  as  the  body.  The  interior 
of  the  grave  was  filled  with  rocks  whose  order — or  disorder — 
showed  plainly  that  they  had  formerly  been  supported  by  timber 
resting  on  the  side  walls  and  had  tumbled  in  when  this  deca\-ed. 

The  crowns  of  the  teeth  were  worn  flat.  L\-ing  across  the 
lower  leg  bones  of  the  skeleton  were  the  corresponding  bones 
of  another  person.  From  their  position  it  seemed  that  a  body 
had  been  placed  at  a  right  angle  to  the  first,  with  the  head  and 
trunk  extending  under  and  to  the  outside  of  the  wall  on  the 
south ;  but  no  traces  of  the  skeleton  could  be  found  in  this  direc- 
tioiL    The  grave  vault,  cleaned  out.  is  shown  in  figure  126. 

The  fourth  cairn  stood  about  thirty  feet  south  from  the  third. 
on  the  edge  of  the  sleep  slope  toward  the  river.  It  was  nearly 
rectangular  in  shape;  the  north,  south,  and  west  sides  were 
bounded  by  very  large  slabs  standing  almost  vertical :  at  the  east 
end  were  ten  or  twelve  tiers  of  large  stones  sliarply  inclined 
inward,  none  of  them  having  ever  been  upright.  Xearly  all  the 
stones  in  the  walls  are  more  or  less  pushed  out  of  their  original 
position  by  the  roots  of  trees  growing  among  them ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  past  times  other  trees,  which  have  now  disap- 
peared, aided  in  this  work.  Many  wagon-loads  of  rocks  have  been 
piled  on  this  cairn  from  the  surrounding  field.  When  these  were 
removed  and  the  original  top  of  the  structure  revealed,  it  was 
clear  that  the  central  poflion.  of  large  and  small  stones  mingled  in 
confusion,  had  fallen  into  the  grave  on  the  decay  of  some  sup- 
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porting  material,  probably  logs  or  poles.  They  rested,  now,  upon 
a  floor  of  thin,  small,  flat  rocks  which  followed  the  natural  slope 
of  the  ground;  this  was  not  level  anywhere,  and  was  fully  a  foot 
higher  at  the  upper  side  than  at  the  op|xjsite,  or  southern,  side. 
The  floor  extended  over  an  area  of  nine  feet  north  and  south, 
by  twelve  feet  cast  and  west,  fitting  close  up  to  the  vertical  slabs, 
reaching  beneath  the  inclined  rocks  at  the  east  end  and  tenniii- 
ating  beyond  the  outside  row.  Fragmentary  human  bones  were 
scattered  all  over  this  pavement;  the  leaning  stones  seem  to  have 


Figure  12fl  —  Grave,  in  Caim  near  Aberdeen. 

been  set  down  directly  on  them.  Pieces  of  skulls  were  found  at 
fourteen  different  points,  indicating  at  least  that  number  of  inter- 
ments. Each  deposit  of  bones,  however,  was  quite  small ;  and 
in  some  places  jjortions  of  skull,  vertebra,  phalanges,  ribs,  etc., 
would  be  in  contact  within  a  space  a  few  inches  across.  These 
facts  denote  skeleton  burials;  though  the  same  results  might  fol- 
low from  depositing  a  corpse  folded  and  bound  into  the  smallest 
possible  compass.  A  few  bones  of  birds,  to  the  size  of  a  pheasant, 
and  mammals  as  large  as  a  fox,  were  found ;  the  only  relics  were 
a  small,  delicately  wrought,  triangular  flint,  and  the  stem  of  a 
catlinite  platform  pipe. 

When  the  inclined  stones  at  the  east  end  were  removed, 
human  bones  were  found  between  the  layers,  several  inches  above 
2e 
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the  floor.  It  i^diflicult  to  understand  how  they  got  there,  for  the 
slabs  were  in  as  close  contact  as  the  unevenness  of  their  surfaces 
would  permit. 

The  last  cairn  opened  at  this  place  was  200  yards  from  the 
third  and  fourth,  on  another  point  of  the  same  ridge.  When  the 
accumulated  trash,  possibly  including  some  small  stones  of  the 
original  structure,  was  cleared  away,  it  measured  sixteen  feet 
across,  with  a  somewhat  irregular  outline.  The  covering  rocks 
were  in  a  confused  mass;  their  original  arrangement  could  not 
be  made  out.  Underneath  them,  to  one  side  of  the  center,  were 
bones  of  an  adult  with  the  teeth  nearly  worn  away;  of  a  child 
whose  molars  and  lateral  incisors  were  not  yet  through  the  bone; 
of  a  deer;  and  of  a  bird  the  size  of  a  turkey.  Several  flat  stones 
lay  under  them,  but  not  in  any  ordef,  and  not  in  contact  with  one 
another  so  as  to  form  a  floor.  Other  Ixjiies  were  found  below 
these,  partly  in  the  earth  and  partly  lying  on  a  rather  even  and 
smooth  pavement  of  thin  rocks,  none  of  them  more  tlian  a  foot 
across;  this  pavement  measured  ten  feet  from  north  to  south, 
and  six  feet  from  the  east  side  to  where  it  disappeared  under  the 
trees.  It  is  evident  that  interment  in  this  cairn  occured  at  two 
periods. 

On  the  same  hill  with  these  cairns  stood  another,  of  which 
no  record  was  kept.  Two  photographs  were  made.  One  of 
them,  reproduced  in  figure  127,  shows  the  grave  after  the  loose 
rock  had  been  ihnnvn  off;  the  other,  figure  128,  shows  the  vault 
as  it  apiKtarcd  when  cleared  out,  A  wall  of  slabs  on  the  left 
side,  inclined  like  those  on  the  right,  were  so  displaced  by  roots 
that  they  could  not  be  shown  in  their  proper  position  and  conse- 
quently do  not  figure. 

Four  miles  east  of  Ripley,  large  flat  slabs,  set  on  edge, 
enclosed  a  circle  fifteen  feel  in  diameter.  Within  this,  lying 
on  the  yellow  clay  subsoil,  was  a  closely  fitted  paveinaU  of  simi- 
lar slabs.  An  extended  skeleton  lay  at  the  center,  with  head 
east;  it  measured  fully  seven  feet  in  length.  There  were  many 
fragments  of  iKines  pertaining  to  other  bodies :  among  them  a 
fragment  of  a  child's  skull,  a  femur  corresponding  in  size  to 
that  of  the  skeleton,  and  three  femora  of  ordinary  size  lying  side 
by  side.  Whether  these  were  so  interred  or  whether  the  other 
bones  belonging  with  them  had  entirely  disappeared  through 
decav,  could  not  be  ascertained.    The  circle  was  filled  to  the 
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level  of  the  ordinary  surface  with  stones  of  various  sizes  lying 
promiscuously.  Probably  they  had  been  supported  by  timbers 
whose  decay  allowed  them  to  fall  in. 

In  figure  129  (B.  E.  12,  455,  fig.  3li),  A  represents  the 
plan  and  B  a  vertical  section  of  a  grave  forty  >'ards  from  the 
iasL  The  outer  row,  a  a.  was  a  circle  nineteen  fee»  in  diameter, 
composed  of  upright  slabs;  the  next,  b  b,  an  ellipse,  the  stones 
leaning  inward  and  the  western  edge  of  each  one  overlapping 
the  easiern  edge  of  that  adjacent ;  this  measured  13  by  9I  feet- 
within  were  two  rows,  c  c,  also  leaning  inward;  and  finally 
another  elUpse  formed  of  slabs  inclined  outward,  their  tops  rest- 
ing against  the  slabs  c  c.  This  interior  elHptical  trough  meas- 
ured M  by  2  feet  on  the  bottom,  and  contained  small  fragments 
of  bones  of  at  least  one  adult  and  one  very  young  child.  Several 
slabs  were  lying  on  and  over  this  coffin,  but  as  the  inner  ends 
of  some  were  on  the  bottom,  while  the  outer  ends  rested  on  the 
stones  at  the  side,  it  is  probable  tliat  originally  a  pole  or  log") 
extended  lengthwise  over  the  grave  to  support  them.  All  the 
space  within  tlie  ellipse,  b  b.  was  paved  witli  flat  stones  lying  on 
the  subsoil,  c  e — the  soil,  d  d,  being  alxmt  a  foot  deep. 

On  a  hill  near  this  were  formerly  cists,  said  to  be  rectangular 
in  form,  about  two  by  eight  feet,  with  large  slabs  laid  across  the 
top  and  other  stones  piled  on  these.  Unough  of  them  remained 
to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  statement  as  to  form  and  size. 

In  the  same  neighborhood  a  grave  had  been  opened  by  resi- 
dents who  claimed  tliat  "it  was  arched  over."  Careful  examin- 
ation of  the  unremoved  portion,  showed  a  pavement  of  slabs  cov- 
ering an  elliptical  area  about  twenty  by  thirty  feet.  Beginning 
at  the  edge  of  this,  successive  rows  of  slabs,  a  d,  b  c,  set  on  edge 
and  inclined  toward  the  center  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  covered 
a  zone  six  feet  in  width ;  the  inner  row  was  supported  by  small, 
fragments,  k  I,  tightly  packed.  This  left  a  clear  space  of  eight 
by  eleven  feet,  from  which  it  was  reported  many  bones  had  been 
taken.  Between  the  upper  edges  of  the  flat  stones  of  this  bottom, 
row,  others  were  inserted,  forming  a  second  tier,  which  sloped'1 
inward  at  a  sotnewliat  greater  angle  than  the  first;  and  there 
was  s<imc  evidence  of  still  a  third,  above  these.  It  seems  that 
this  method  had  been  continued  until  an  "arch"  was  formed  over 
the  central  portion,  the  rocks  being  so  interlocked  at  the  top  that 
they  could  not  fall  in.     A  restoration  is  attempted  in  figure  130 
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(B.  E.  12,  456,  fig.  313).  Il  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  at  the  old  Shawnee  town  near  Winchester,  Virginia, 
a  grave  was  opened  whose  construction  was  exactly  similar  to 
this,  except  as  lo  the  pavement.  At  the  latter  place  the  smooth 
bed-rock  is  only  a  few  inches  from  the  sitrface,  so  tliat  no  arti- 
ficial foundation  was  necessary. 


.Sectiorv.  M. 

Flgnn  ISO—  Plmn  Bod  Scctios  of  Unique  Stone  Grave  near  Riplejr. 


I  tt  <i  f  if  £ 

i'ipm  ISO  — Cairn  Containing  an  "  .\n:hi  "  n^nr  Ripley. 

It  is  impossible  to  assign  a  date  to  these  graves,  nr  to  deter- 
mine what  trif)c  of  Indians  may  have  constructed  ihcin.  The 
great  diversity  in  their  form.  size,  and  arrangement,  renders  any 
attempt  at  classification  mere  guess-worl;. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas  ( B.  E.  12.  691)  is  inclined  to  attrihnte 
them  to  the  Sliawnccs,  who  made  the  "box  graves"  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  country:  but  while  the  Shawnee  method  of  .wtting 
slabs  on  edge  around  a  body  was  largely  followed  in  this  locality. 
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there  are  also  found  here  radical  deparlures  from  any  known 
Shawiiee  graves.  This  may  be  due,  however,  to  local  customs 
slowly  developed  during  a  long  ])eriod  of  quiel,  immolcstcd  occu- 
pancy of  the  limited  area  where  these  cairns  are  found.  The  cop- 
per "spool-shaped"  ornament,  and  the  flat-stemmed  pipe  are  ob- 
jects which  arc  commonly  considered  as  pertaining  to  the  "Mound 
Builders;"  but  tliis  people  was  certainly  not  concerned  in  the 
stone  graves  of  this  ponton  of  the  Ohio  valley. 

Very  few  articles  were  tIe]K}sited  wilh  the  dead;  so  far  as 
may  be  judged  from  personal  exploration  and  from  the  reports 
of  others  wlio  have  made  investigations,  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  graves  out  of  several  hundred  opened,  have  yielded  sjjeci- 
men^  of  any  sort.  This  is  not  in  accordance  with  Shawnee  cus- 
toms in  the  scpulchcrs  of  Tennessee  or  Illinois. 

So  far  as  known,  no  stone  graves  as  complicated  and  diverse 
in  structure  as  these  exist  in  other  localities. 


VILLAGE   SITES. 

Near  Madisonvillc  is  an  extensive  aboriginal  villagc-sitc  and 
burial  ground.  Carciul  explorations  carried  on  by  the  Madisonvtlle 
Society,  in  1878-<<(l.  yielded  abundant  results.  More  than  five  hundred 
skeletons  were  exhumed,  many  peculiar  methods  of  burial  being  noted 
among  tUcm.  In  a  large  number  ^ome  parts  of  the  frame  were  miss- 
ing; in  others  the  l>oncs  were  mingled  confusedly— indicating  that  the 
burials  had  taken  place  after  t]te  flesh  was  decayed  or  had  otherwue 
been  removed  from  the  bones.  There  were  discovered  with  the  skel- 
etons, about  the  hut-sites,  and  in  the  ash-fiits,  various  articles  of  pottery; 
a  considerable  number  of  pipes;  a  great  many  bone  Impletnenls  and  uten- 
sils;  some  shell  nm.inients;  about  a  hundred  objects  of  copper;  many 
articles  of  flint  and  other  stone;  and  a  vast  amount  of  kitchen  refuse. 

A  peculiar  discovery  at  this  place  was  a  targe  number — considerably 
more  than  two  hundred  —  of  excavations,  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
descriptive  name,  are  termed  ash-pils.  They  are  circular,  or  well -like^ 
usually  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  four  and  a  half  to  six  feet 
deep;  though  one  was  found  which  extended  to  a  depth  of  over  eight 
feet.  A  fair  sample  of  their  formation  may  be  seen  in  figure  131  fjour. 
Cin.  Ill,  1,  p.  50.  fig.  12). 

A  singular  departure  from  the  usual  type  is  shown  in  Bgure  133' 
(Jour.  Cin.  in.  I.  p.  66.  fig.  23),  in  which  a  very  large  pit  is  divided  by 
about  six  inches  of  clay;  in  the  bottom  of  one  compartment  several 
bushels  of  carbonized  corn,  both  shelled  and  in  the  car.  was  found. 

Another  variation  from  the  regular  form,  if  it  may  he  so  called,  is 
seen  in  figure  133  (Jour.  Cin.  III.  3.  p.  205.  fig.  33.)  Here  a  complete 
skeleton  wm   found  on  the  nndisttirbed  earth,  with  the  usual   stratiSedi 
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LEAF     MOLD 
«i  ALLUVIAL    501  L 
18,  IN. 


CHARRED      WOOD     S> 
OTMCR    REMAINS  or    TIRE. 
9,    I  N  . 


ASHES 
ANIMAL    REMAINS 


12,  IN. 


CLAY   on  SAND     3.  IN.  > 


CLEAR   WHITC     ASHES     Z   I'M 


SAND   ASHES  9.  yMiO  SHEtiS 
6,    I  N, 


VERY  PUBe    GRtr  ASHES 

12,    IN. 


Figure  131  —  RefoK-pit,  UadiMnville  Village-site. 


FIture  US—  RcfuK-pit  Coaiaining  «  Quftntity  of  Com,  Msdi«N)Till& 
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"  Among  all  ihe  numeroas  relics  found  *  *  *  nothing  has  yet 
been  discovered  iii  s\tu  which  shows  any  evidence  of  association  with 
European  races;  and  while  many  of  the  implements  arc  similar  in  form 
and  maicrial  to  ttiose  of  the  so-called  'Mound  Uuilders.'  and  pieces  of 
copper  and  rtianne  shells  indicate  commercial  intercourse  with  distant 
nations  or  trihes,  neither  ornament  nor  artistic  deaiRn  can  be  traced  to 
any  European  source.  This  facr,  in  addition  to  the  age  of  the  forest  trees. 
beneath  which  several  of  the  skeletons  have  been  found,  places  the  age 
of  these  remains  at  a  date  prior  to  the  earhesi  French  or  Spanish 
explorers  of  America ;  how  much  older  tlian  this  is  purely  a  matter  of 
conjecture,"  —  Lowe. 

The  pits  could  not  have  been  temporary  burial  places,  as 
surmised  by  Mr.  Lowe,  for  tlie  ashes  were  tmdisturbed  m  all 
that  were  examined,  sliowing  that  they  were  never  o]iencd  after 
being  filled.  So  few  skeletons  were  found  in  them  that  a 
more  probable  explanation  of  their  purpose  may  be  found  in  a 
practice  common  to  modern  tribes  over  a  wide  extent  of  ter- 
ritory. 

Quotes  from  "  New  England  Prospect." — "  Their  come  being  ripe, 
they  nalher  it,  and  drying  it  h.-ird  In  the  Siintic,  conveigh  it  to  their  bams, 
which  b«  great  holes  digged  in  the  ground  in  fonn  af  a  brass  pot.  seeled 
with  rinds  of  trees,  wherein  Ihey  put  their  come."  —  Schoplcratt.  'W*0. 

"  The  Iroqiiois  were  accustomed  to  bury  their  surplus  corn,  and 
also  their  cliarred  green  corn,  in  caches,  in  which  the  former  would 
preserve  uninjured  through  the  year,  and  the  latter  for  a  much  longer 
period.  •  •  •  Pjts  of  charred  corn  are  !*till  found  near  ancient  .>icttlc- 
ments.  Cured  venison  and  other  meats  were  buried  in  the  same  manner." 
—  Iroquois,  319. 

"  In  the  county  of  Onondaga  I  examined  the  remains  of  a  Urge 
town,  which  was  obviously  indicated  by  large  spots  of  black  mould  in 
regular  intervals  of  a  few  paces  distant,  in  which  I  observed  bones  of 
animals,  ashes,  carbonized  beans  or  grains  ot  Indian  com,  denoting  the 
residence  of  human  l»eings.  This  town  must  have  extended  at  least  one 
mile  from  east  tn  west,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  north  to 
south.  A  town  covering  upwards  of  five  hundred  acres  must  have  con- 
tained a  population  greatly  transcending  .ill  our  ideas  of  credibility."  — 
Clinton.  5.  condensed. 

"  The  first  feature  which  attracts  notice  upon  entering  [ihtsi 
enclosures]  is  the  number  of  pits  or  excavations  in  the  earth,  usually  at 
the  points  which  are  most  elevated  and  dry.  •  •  •  They  are  usually 
from  three  to  four,  but  sometimes  six  to  eight  feet  in  depth,  and  of  pro- 
portionate size  at  the  top.  *  •  •  They  are  the  caches  in  which  the 
former  occupants  of  these  works  deposited  their  stores.  Parched  corn, 
now  completely  cartmnizcd  by  long  exposure,  is  to  be  discovered  in  con- 
siderable .nhmid.ince  in  many  of  them.     •    •    ♦    Traces  of  the  bark  and 
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tliiD  strips  o(  wood,  by  which  the  deposits  were  surrounded,  arc  also 
Ircqucntly  to  be  found."  —  Squicr,  N.  Y.,  12. 

In  lb7!J,  La  Salic  descended  the  Kankakee  river,  a  tributary  of  the 
Illinois.  Thirty-  leagues  above  Lake  Peoria,  "  they  reached  an  [ndian  vil- 
tige  oi  several  hundred  cabins,  but  destitute  of  inhabitants,  probably  yet 
out  on  their  fall  hunt.  Their  cottages  are  described  as  made  of  great 
pieces  of  timber,  interlaced  with  branches  and  covered  with  bark.  The 
insides  and  doors  were  covered  wi:h  mats.  Every  cottage  Iiad  two  apart- 
ment.-!, and  under  them  a  cave  or  cellar  where  they  preserved  their  Indian 
com."  —  liildreth,  7. 

"  Tlic  modern  village  was  a  cluster  of  houses.  •  •  •  Xo  attempt 
was  made  at  a  street,  *  •  •  two  houses  seldom  fronting  the  same 
line."  —  Iroquois,  315. 

"The  Omahas  always  lived  in  permanent  villages  of  mud  lodges. 
The  lodges  were  often  quite  large  and  could  hold  a  company  of  two 
or  three  hundred.  Each  family  had  nutside  the  lodge  a  cache,  and  some 
of  the  families  would  have  two.  These  caches  would  be  used  some- 
times for  two  or  three  years  as  a  sort  of  store  house  for  various  articles. 
When  out  of  repair  a  new  one  would  be  built  close  beside  it.  The  old 
caches  were  used  for  ashpits.  The  accumulations  of  ashes  in  the  entire 
fireplace  (a  circular  dcpre:>sion  in  Uie  center  of  the  lodge)  would  be 
cleared  and  the  aithcs  thrown  in  the  pit  So  also  the  bones  and  reftisc 
of  eating,  and  of  feasts,  and  the  broken  implements  and  weapons,  worn- 
out  muccasinsi  and  other  articles.  When  the  pit  was  filled  up  it  was  closed 
over  and  another  one  taken.  The  sites  of  the  old  villages  arc  honey- 
combed with  these  caches."  —  Fletcher,  XVI,  357.  condensed. 

The  Mandans  dried  their  corn  and  packed  it  in  caches,  "holes  dug 
in  the  ground  six  or  seven  feet  deep.  •  •  •  Even  dried  meat  and 
pemmican  are  placed  in  these  caches  being  packed  tight  around  the  ^des- 
with  prairie  grass."  —  Catlin,  Indians,  1,  122. 


The  overflow  bottom  at  Fort  Ancient  shows  three  distinct  periods^ 
of  occupation,  all  marked  by  "great  quantities  of  burnt  stone,  ashes, 
cliarcoal,  fragments  of  pottery,  bones  of  animals  and  birds."  These  were 
not  in  continuous  strata,  but  were  formed  of  refuse-heaps  occurring  at 
varying  intervals,  the  intervening  spaces  free  of  remains.  "  Sonic  of  the 
a.sh-I»cds  were  small  —  such  as  would  result  from  a  single  camp-fire ;  others 
contained  several  bushels  of  ashes,  bones,  etc.,  and  covered  an  area  of 
fifty  or  sixty  square  feet.  In  several  places  the  earth  was  burned  to  a 
red  color  extending  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  inches,  while  a  pile  of 
materia!  to  one  side  of  it  indicated  that  the  spot  had  been  used  for  a 
considerable  time.  As  the  ashes  acaimulatcd  and  became  inconvenient 
they  were  scraped  away  and  the  fire  continued  on  the  same  ground." 
The  lower  stratum  presented  no  deposit  more  than  6  inches  thick  or  nearer 
than  five  and  a  half  feet  to  the  surface.  Above  this  was  a  few  inches 
of  earth  free  from  remains :   then  came  a  second  layer  of  debris.    "  Thft 
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remains  found  at  the  level  of  Ihe  second  village  site  far  exceeded  in 
amount  thoic  from  botli  the  others,"  From  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  of 
clean  earth  separated  this  from  the  third  deposit,  which  was  about  six 
inches  in  ihicknc:^:^ ;  then  came  two  feet  of  sandy  loam,  to  the  present 
surface.  "The  greatest  depth  below  the  surface  at  which  any  relic  was 
found  in  the  three  village  sites  was  six  and  a  half  fccL  The  specimen 
was  a  small,  highly- polished  celt  of  "  greenstone  "  in  nowise  different  from 
surface  specimens.—  Moorchead,  Chap.  13. 

The  large  mound  opposite  BoumevUle  (shown  in  figure  103). 
is  surrounded  by  a  village-site.  This  was  given  a  slight  prelim- 
inarj"  examination  by  Moorehead. 

After  describing  his  excavations,  which  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  great  quantities  of  broken  pottery  and  other  kitclien 
refuse,  some  implements,  and  a  few  other  specimens,  Moorehead 
says ; — 

"  The  character  of  the  relics  and  the  lack  of  high  aboriginal  art 
at  this  place  arc  taken  as  evidence  of  the  primitive  character  of  the 
villagers.  1  do  not  think  ihey  were  the  same  people  who  erected  the 
earthwork  or  the  same  tribe.  At  Hopewell's.  Hopetown,  Harness's  and 
Mound  City  fragments  of  elaborately  carved  shells,  rings,  polished  pipes, 
both  effig>-  and  plaiform.  etc,  have  been  found.  None  o(  these  truly 
polished,  ceremonial,  or  artistic  objects  were  found  in  the  ash  pits  or  on 
the  habitation  sites  of  the  Baum  village  site.  The  place  is  interesting  in 
that  it  shows  a  lower  degree  of  culture  than  that  evinced  on  the  sites 
above  mentioned.  *  ♦  "  I  am  convinced  that  fihis  occupation]  ante- 
dates the  construction  of  the  works.  I  do  not  think  it  is  of  the  same 
historic  period  and  if  Indian,  of  some  tribe  which  knew  little  or  caught 
of  agriculture."— Field  Work,  VU.,  152. 

There  is  much  more  to  the  same  effect;  all  based  upon  the 
fact  thai  the  dwellers  on  this  site  failed  to  throw  all  their  choicest 
treasures  on  the  scrap-heap.  The  finer  specimens  found  at  the 
places  cited  in  contrast  with  this  were  in  mounds,  in  connection 
with  burials  or  the  supimscd  "  sacrifices "'.  Deductions  and  con- 
clusions such  as  the  above  are  utterly  worthless,  because  they  have 
no  basis  in  fact ;  and  they  are  misleading  because  it  is  assumed, 
or  at  least  implied,  that  a  people  would  exert  the  same  care  and 
labor  in  making  a  common  domestic  article  appear  ornate  and 
beautiful,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  a  valuable  ornament  or  a 
necessary  adjunct  of  an  important  cerettiony.  Assertions  as  to 
prior  or  subsequent  occupancy,  superior  or  inferior  cidture.  etc., 
founded  on  such  distinctions,  are  without  the  sHerhtest  value. 
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CEMETERIES. 

The  average  duration  of  life  in  modern  communities  is 
accepted  as  about  33  years.  It  follows  tliat  a  number  equal  to 
three  times  the  average  population  of  any  place  must  die  within 
a  century.  The  same  figures  probably  hold  good  for  prehis- 
toric people;  consc*]ucnlly,  it  is  obvious  tliat.  large  as  may  be 
the  aggregate  of  mound  intenncnts,  only  a  small  proportion  o£ 
the  dead  were  thus  disposed  of. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  thai  tlie  mounds  arc  \\k  sole  ccractcries 
of  the  race  that  buih  them.  Tlicy  were  probably  erected  only  over  the 
bodies  of  the  chieftains  and  prie>ts  perhaps  alsM  uver  the  bodies  of 
dialingutiihed  fami]ics.  The  graves  of  the  great  inas.<>  of  the  ancient 
|KopIe  ulio  thronged  our  valleys,  and  the  silent  monument*  of  whose  toi) 
arc  seen  on  every  hand,  arc  not  thus  signalized."  —  S.  &  D.,  171. 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  such  graves  are  not  discovered 
aomcwherc  in  the  State.  They  are  most  frequent  in  gravel  beds 
and  alluvial  lands,  but  also  occur  in  various  other  situations.  No 
definite  order  is  to  be  oljscrvcd  among  ihcm ;  in  njany  cases  it 
appears  that  the  quickest  and  easiest  way  of  putting  them  out 
of  sight  was  adopted.  Occasionally  a  large  number  will  be 
rcmove<l  from  a  very  limited  area  in  the  course  of  road  con- 
struction or  simitar  work ;  in  such  instances  the  bones  are  often 
in  confu»;ion,  as  if  the  bodies  had  been  thrown  in  carelessly,  or 
denuded  of  flesh  before  burial.  These  cases  are  usually  her- 
alded as  the  discovery  of  an  ancient  battle-field,  where  the  sur- 
vivors had  hastily  thrown  all  their  dead  into  a  pit  before  decamp- 
ing. Aside  from  the  fact  that  Indians  were  never  known  to 
bury  their  slain  in  this  manner,  the  bones  o£  women,  children,  and 
vcr>-  old  i^rsons.  in  connection  with  the  plain  evidence  that  the 
burials  were  made  at  different  times,  disprove  any  such  suppo- 
sition. 

Ihit  the  great  majority  of  them  were  buried  in  ordinar}' 
graves.  A  few  large  cemeteries  arc  known :  their  discovery  has 
usually  been  accidental.  The  soil  abo\-e  them  may  be  odii\-ated 
for  many  years  without  a  suspicion  of  what  lies  beneath  untU 
denudation  by  a  freshet,  excavation  for  a  cellar  or  foundation, 
the  cutting  of  a  ditch,  or  some  more  trivial  cause  reveals  them. 
As  a  nde.  there  is  but  one  skeleton  in  a  grave:  but  the  latter  arc 
scattered  in  confusion,  sometimes  several  feet  apart,  again  three 
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or  four  of  them  overlapping  or  merging  into  one  another. 
Remains  of  this  nature  arc  sometimes  found  in  river  bottoms 
under  several  feet  of  sih,  that  is  even  now  subject  to  overflow. 

They  are  generally  dispersed  among  the  remains  of  huts  on 
the  site  of  a  village,  though  sometimes  at  a  distance  from  any 
apparent  signs  of  occupation.  Villages  n«ay,  nevertheless,  be 
close  at  hand,  awaiting  the  advent  of  some  one  who  can  find 
them. 

Very  frequently  it  appears  that  houses  were  placed  wherever 
most  convenient  to  the  biiildcrs.  and  graves  dug  at  random  hi 
any  vacant  space.  The  apparent  lack  of  order  may  result  from 
moving  the  domicile  occasionally;  with  such  a  system  of  houses 
and  house-keeping  as  seems  to  have  prevailed,  house-moving 
would  be  easitr  than  house-cleaning.  In  tht:  lapse  of  time, 
too,  the  position  of  graves  would  be  disregarded  or  forgotten, 
and  new  interments  encroach  upon  the  space  of  those  previ- 
ously made.  In  addition  to  this  pr«l)ab!e  shifting  of  wigwams,  or 
removal  from  a  hut,  the  entire  community  may  have  moved  its 
quarters.    With  the  Canadian  Indians 

"  No  manure  wa.s  used;  but.  at  intervals  of  from  ten  to  thirty  years, 
when  the  soil  was  exhausted,  and  firewood  di.stant.  the  village  was  aban- 
doned and  a  new  one  baih."  —  Jesuits,  xxx. 

There  is  no  reason  why  they  may  not  have  found  them- 
selves hack  on  the  old  site  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  genera- 
tions, if  it  offered  superior  advantages  of  some  kind. 


SHELL  HEAPS. 

At  many  village-sites  along  some  of  the  rivers  mussel  shells 
are  abundant.  In  most  places  they  are  scattered  about  througli 
the  soil  in  the  same  manner  as  bones,  broken  pottery,  and  other 
refuse,  thougli  they  are  sometimes  in  a  low  mound  or  spread  in 
a  stratum  several  inches  thick  over  a  considerable  area.  Those 
on  or  near  the  surface  have  largely  yielded  to  llie  destructive 
influence  of  farming  utensils  and  continual  fresh  exposure : 
others,  covered  by  a  greater  depth  of  earth,  are  still  in  condition 
to  be  preserved.  Ver}'  few  notices  of  them  appear  in  archaxilogi- 
cal  writings:  the  greatest  quantity  recorded  at  one  spot  is  on 
Dlennerhassett's  Island,  near  Parkershiirg. 
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"  The  largest  shell  heap  on  ihc  island  near  the  center.  *  *  *  is 
1,125  feet  long  by  200  (eet  in  width  at  the  west  end  and  three  feet  in 
width  at  the  castt-m  extroniiy,  "  ♦  •  The  width  has  been  reduced 
seventy  feet"  in  the  recollection  of  persons  living  there  at  the  time  the 
description  was  writicn.  It  varies  from  four  to  twelve  inches  in  thick- 
ness. Other  shell  heaps  exist,  the  largest  half  an  acre  in  extent. — 
McLean:  Blcnncrhasseit.  "ttl. 

No  doubt  mussels  were  used  for  food.  But  a  vast  imui- 
ber  of  them  would  be  required,  as  well,  to  supply  the  profusion  of 
pearls  found  in  mounds  and  graves,  as  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  them  contain  the  gems.  Perhaps  the  mollusks  were 
sought  for  both  purixises. 

Garcillasso  says  in  hh  "  Conquest  of  Florida  "  that  "  the  unios  and 
various  mussels  of  the  fresh-water  streams  were  eagerly  collected  and 
opened  with  a  view  to  securing  the  pearls  which  they  contain  and  for  the 
purpose  of  food."  —  Jones.  326. 


FUNNEL-SHAPEn  PITS. 

In  the  Scioto  and  Miami  valleys  are  several  peculiar  excava- 
tions, having-  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone.  Their  object  is 
entirely  uiiknown.  Two  are  reported  in  Hamilton  county.  One, 
near  Newtown, 

"has  a  diameter  of  sixty  feet  at  the  lop,  depth  in  the  center  twelve 
feet;  six  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  pit  is  a  well-marked  embankment 
conforming  to  the  circular  edge  of  the  pit.  The  embankment  i«  two 
feet  high,  eight  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  is  inifrniptcd  by  a  gateway 
or  opening  fifteen  feet  wide  at  the  east."  —  Howe:  IT.  "2.1. 

The  space  between  the  edge  and  embankment  of  this  pit  Is 
not  present  in  any  other  known.  It  may  formerly  have  existed  in 
all,  and  worn  away;  but  there  is  now  a  unifonn  slope  from  top 
to  bottom  on  the  inner  side.  The  "  ffateway  "  seems  unique;  the 
<ml>ankinent  in  others,  where  it  has  not  been  leveled,  forms  a 
continuous  ring.  In  level  bottom  land,  there  is  one  a  mile  west 
of  Painbridgc.  at  the  "  Trefoil  "  ( Figure  88)  :  one  with  the 
enclosure  opposite  Houmeville;  one  on  the  brink  of  the  fourth 
terrace  near  the  mound  described  on  page  377.  These  have 
been  plowed  over  until  their  original  dimensions  are  uncertain; 
they  are  probably  80  to  90  feet  across  and  10  to  15  feet  deep, 
measuring  on  a  line  from  top  to  top  of  the  bank. 

Two  arc  known  on  low  hills.  One  just  west  of  Spruce  Hill 
Fort,  on  the  edge  of  a  long  ridge,  is  80  feet  across  and  was  about 
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twelve  feet  deep  before  the  owner  partially  filled  it.  The  other  is 
on  the  quarry  hill  at  Piketon.  It  is  about  150  feet  across  and  is 
said  to  have  been  twenty-five  feet  deep  when  first  known,  but 
this  is  probably  an  exag^geration. 

Near  Piketon,  also,  is  a  peculiar  structure  which  from  the 
outside  looks  like  a  truncated  conical  mound  ten  feet  high ;  but 
on  ascending  it  there  is  seen  a  conical  hollow  extending-  to  the 
bottom  of  the  structure.  It  stands  in  a  depression  on  a  long 
ridge  so  narrow  that  the  margin  of  the  mound  reaches  several 
feet  down  the  slope  on  either  side.  In  the  other  two  directions 
the  ground  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation  above  this  point. 
The  only  suggestion  that  has  been  made  offered  in  explanation 
of  these  pits  is  that  they  mark  the  sites  of  underground  houses  or 
store-rooms.  Those  in  level  low-lands  may  have  been  so  utilized ; 
but  the  others,  on  hill-tops,  tlioug'h  convenient  to  village -sites, 
are  not  easy  of  access  or  in  suitable  situations  for  such  purpose 


ROCK  SHELTERS. 

The  few  small  caverns  in  limestone  rock  in  Ohio  show  no 
indications  that  they  formed  permanent  living^  places,  although 
the  aborigines  may  have  taken  refuge  in  them  occasionally.  In 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  where  sandstone  cliffs  abound,  evi- 
dences of  such  occupancy  are  rather  frequent  in  the  "  caves  "  at 
their  base.  These  "  caves  "  are  only  depressions  eroded  in  the 
face  of  the  cliff  by  rain,  frost,  and  wind,  and  are  usually  but  a 
few  feet  in  depth.    Three  of  ihem  will  serve  as  examples  of  all. 

'■  The  Elyria  Shelter  Cave "  was  "  about  fifty  feet  in  Icngih  by 
fifteen  feet  broad."  On  clean  sand  at  the  bottom  of  this  cave,  under 
the  refuse  characteristic  of  Indian  camps,  were  three  skeletons.  "The 
poshion  of  the  skeletons  indicated  that  they  were  crushed  by  a  large 
slab  of  the  overhanging  sandstone  falling  upon  the  party  while  they  were 
asleep  at  the  back  part  of  the  grotto.  ♦  •  *  Judging  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Sone<i  and  the  depth  nf  the  accumulation  over  lliem,  two 
thousand  years  may  have  elapsed  since  the  human  skeletons  were  laid 
on  the  floor  ot  this  cave."  — Howe:  H,  378. 

The  "  two  thousand  years  "  is  only  a  random  guess. 
"  Ash  Cave  "  has  prol>ably  l>een  more  often  referred  to  than 
any  other.    It  is  in  the  southern  part  of  Hocking  county. 

"This  cave  is  sitnply  a  recess  under  a  high  sandrock  (of  the 
Wavcrly  sandstone  series)  bordering  a  small  stream.    The  sheUer  appears 
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to  have  been  a  very  perfect  one,  since  the  ashes  are  very  dry  and  appear 
never  to  have  been  wei.  The  ash-heap  is  about  one  hundred  feet  long  by 
about  thirty  feet  wide,  and  where  our  trench  was  dug,  nearly  two  and  one- 
half  feet  deep.  A  trench  was  dug  upon  a  point  a  little  east  nf  the  ash 
belt  to  the  t*ack  wall  of  the  shelter ;  Utile  was  found  at  first  except  ashes, 
with  an  occasional  fragment  of  a.  food  bone  and  chip  of  flint,  but  as 
the  wall  rock  was  approached  we  came  upon  a  well-dcfmed  refuse 
heap  of  bones,  etc.  U  was  a  confused  mass  of  sticks  for  arrows,  stalks 
of  coarse  grasses,  food  bonc^  in  great  variety,  hits  of  pottery,  flints,  nuts, 
corn-cobs,  etc.,  etc.  This  layer  of  refuse  was  from  [our  to  six  inches  below 
the  surface,  and  covered  with  ashes.  Below  this  refuse  layer  was  the  chief 
deposit  of  a^hes  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  in  depth,  according  to 
the  inequalities  of  the  sand  tloor  underneath.  About  three  feet  from  the 
back  wall  of  the  'cave'  and  at  the  boltDm  of  the  ashes,  we  found  a 
skeleton  in  a  fair  state  of  prcscn-ation.  evidently  an  Indian.  There  were 
traces  of  bark  over  it  lo  protect  the  body  from  ashes,  but  the  bark  was 
much  decayed.  The  body,  Joublless,  had  been  buried  in  a  sitting  posture, 
as  the  bones  were  found  compactly  together,  the  head  resting  upon  the 
others.  Apparently  the  body  had  been  placed  against  a  small  loose  rock 
and  in  a  cavity  in  the  sand.    There  were  no  implements  of  any  kind. 

"  On  a  projecting  point  of  the  rear  wall  are  several  artificial  vertical 
holes  in  the  rock.  The  largest  hole  is  six  inches  in  diameter  and  two 
and  a  half  feet  deep  to  loose  stones  evidently  thrown  in.  Its  full  depth  is 
linknowr.  Another  is  four  inches  m  riiamclcr  and  scver.il  feet  deep.  The 
eai'liest  settlers  found  these  holes  as  they  now  appear,'  —  Andrews. 
Cave,  -tfi,  condensed. 


It  is  quite  possible  that  these  are  only  *'pot-holes,"  due  to 
the  action  of  water  at  some  farmer  time. 

In  a  cave  in  Summit  county,  "after  removing  a  few  inches  of  veget- 
able mold  a  mixlure  of  ashes  and  earth  was  reached,  extending  to  the  depth 
of  from  four  find  a  half  to  five  feet,  at  the  bottom  filling  fissures  .ind  cover- 
ing rocks,  fragments  thai  originally  partly  occupied  the  floor  of  the  shelter 
and  which  the  occupants  did  nol  attempt  to  remove.  •  •  *  The  whole 
of  this  material  was  fi!lfd  with  the  evidences  of  the  place  as  a  human 
residence — pottery,  hones,  shells  and  stone  iniplemeiite.  In  the  deposit 
of  these  there  was  no  sudden  transition ;  the  hones  near  the  top  were 
in  a  good  stale  of  preservation,  those  that  had  not  lieen  changed  by  the 
fire  nol  blackened  but  colored  yellow  by  lapse  of  lime.  These  became 
darker  and  less  abundant  as  the  excavation  was  carried  deeper,  and 
substantially  disappeared  before  the  bollom  of  the  excavation  was  reached, 
showing  Ihat  the  carlici^l  occupancy  was  so  long  ago  that  the  deposited 
bones  in  the  dry  shelter  had  been  consumed  by  time.  Over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  fragment?  of  pottery  were  collected;  *  *  *  it  was  all  coarse. 
without  any  attempt  at  ornamentation.  ♦  •  *  The  stone  implements 
were  aSundant.  hut  most  of  them  crude  and  coarse.  •  *  •  The  most 
abundant  of  the  [latterl   were  cutting  tools  or  knives.    •    •    •    No(  a 
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single  article  was  found  designed  for  ornament,  nor  was  there  aiiy 
altcmpt  to  ornament  any  of  the  articles  found."  All  the  bones  found 
were  those  ul  animals  exiiling  in  Oliio  a  century  ago.  The  shcher  itself 
was  '"composed  of  two  large  Wocks  twenty  or  more  feet  in  diamclcr, 
separated  about  fifteen  feet,  with  a  huge  hlock  rising  upon  the  top  at  the 
height  of  about  twelve  feet."  —  Read,  Shelter. 

Tlie  ends  of  this  shelter  could  easily  have  been  closed  with 
brash  and  wc-cds,  making  a  warm  and  dry  abode.  That  it  had 
been  in  use  for  a  lonp  time  is  proven  by  the  amount  of  dust  and 
ashes  tliat  had  accumulated. 


ROCK   INSCRIPTIONS. 

"In  many  places  within  the  State  rude  effigies  of  man  and  animals 
have  been  obscnxd,  chiseled  or  picked  into  the  natural  sarface  of  the 
rocks.  They  arc  most  numerous  in  the  eastern  half  ot  the  State,  where 
the  grits  of  the  coal  scries  furnish  Ia.rge  blocks  or  j>erpcndicular  faces 
of  sand  rock  which  are  easily  cut.  and  which  are,  at  the  same  Lime, 
imperishable.  Tlie^e  surfaces  are  never  prepared  for  inscriptions  by 
artificial  snioollnng.  The  figures  are  sunk  into  ihe  stone  by  some  sharp- 
pointed  tool  likp  a  pick,  which  lias  left  the  imprcssinn  of  iis  point  similar 
to  the  rough  hewn  .stone  of  our  masonry.  This  tool  has  not  been  found 
in  the  form  of  a  pick  and  was  probably  only  a  small  .mgular  stone, 
held  in  the  hand  and  used  as  a  chipper  until  the  points  and  angles  were 
worn  off.  *  •  »  How  ancient  the  intaglio!>  are  can  not  yet  be  deter- 
mined, hut  there  is  one  instance  at  Independence.  Cuyahoga  county, 
where  soil  had  accitmulaied  over  them  to  a  depth  of  one  to  one  and  a 
half  feet,  on  which  were  growing  trees  of  the  usual  size  in  that  region. 
•  •  *  The  investigations  hitherto  made  show  them  to  be  of  the  style 
and  for  the  purpose  of  pictorial  writing,  such  aa  are  made  by  the  red 
men  of  America.  They  arc  found  on  rocks,  trees  and  sheltered  banks 
of  clay  throughout  the  United  Slates,  none  of  which  arc  yet  proven  to 
be  the  works  of  the  ^tound  Builders.  In  none  of  them  are  the  characters 
alphabeltcal.  but  always  symbolical  or  pictorial,  (and  consequently  of] 
little  value  as  records." —  Cent.  Rep..  B-l-S. 

Catlin  says  in  regard  to  the  Indian  tribes  of  his  acquaint- 
ance: — 

'*  I  have  been  unable  to  find  anything  like  a  system  of  hieroglyphic 
writing  amongst  them:  yet,  tlicir  picture  writings  on  the  rocks,  and  on 
Uieir  robes,  approach  somewhat  towards  it.  Of  the  former,  1  have  seen 
a  great  many  in  the  course  of  my  travels;  and  I  have  satisfied  myself  that 
(hey  are  generally  the  lolems  (symbolic  names)  merely,  of  Indians  who 
have  visited  these  places,  and  from  a  similar  feeling  of  vanity,  that 
everywhere  Iwlongs  In  man  nmch  sliVe,  have  been  iu  the  hibit  of  record- 
ing their  names  or  symbols,   such  as  birds,   beasts  or  reptiles.    *    •    * 
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At  ihe  Red  Pipe  Stone  Quarry,  wliere  tliere  arc  a  vast  number  of  these 
inscriptions  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and  other  places  also  [1  have]  seca; 
the  Indian  at  work,  recording  hia  totem  amongst  those  of  more  ancient 
dates;  which  convinced  me  that  they  had  been  progressi%ely  made,  at 
different  age:*,  and  without  any  system  that  could  be  called  hieroglyphic 
writing. 

"  The  paintings  on  ihcir  robes  arc  in  many  cases  exceedingly  curious, 
and  generally  represent  the  exploits  of  their  militao'  lives,  which  they 
are  proud  of  recording  in  this  way  and  exhibiting  on  their  backs  as  they 
walk."  —  Catlin,  Indians,  11,  24U 

"  The  great  defect  of  this  kind  of  record  [picture  writing]  is  that 
it  can  only  be  understood  within  a  very  limited  circle.  It  •  •  merely 
suggests  some  event  (and  the  inscriptions!  can  only  convey  their  full 
meaning  to  those  who  know  by  heart  already  the  composition  they  refer  to." 
—  Mankind,  84. 

Squier  and  Davis  describe  and  figure  rock-inscriptions  in 
Cal>eII  county,  West  Virjrinia;  near  Steubenville.  Ohio;  and  men- 
tion otiiers  at  Catlettsburg,  Kentucky,  and  in  Scioto  and  Lawrence 
counties,  Ohio.    They  attrihtite  ihcm  to  the  mtHlcrn  Indians. 

"  The  lines  *  •  •  do  not  appear  to  have  been  chiseled,  but 
pecked  into  the  stone.  Where  hard  iron  scams  occur  in  the  rock,  a  narrow 
ridge  is  left, —  the  rude  instruments  having  evidently  been  inadeyualc  to 
cut  or  break  through  them."  —  S.  &  D..  2^3.  rt  seq. 

On  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river,  oni:  mile  above  Wcllsville,  there 
is  a  large  group  of  sculptures,  un  a  llat  sand  ruck  uf  tlie  coal  series,  scarred 
by  floating  ice  and  flood  wood.  "  These  figures  arc  only  visible  in  low 
water,  as  they  are  only  two  or  three  feet  above  the  cxtrctnc  low  stage 
of  the  river.  *  *  "  In  one  respect  chcy  differ  from  all  others  which 
]  have  examined.  They  are  made  in  double  outline,  and  not  by  a  single 
deep  channel.  The  outlines  are  a  scries  of  dots  made  with  a  round, 
pointed  instrumem.  seldom  more  than  half  an  inch  deep."  Among  the 
objects  represented  are  a  rattlesnake,  a  turtle  (?),  bird,  fish-like  dgure, 
and  human  feet. —  Cent.  Kep.,  104. 

The  so-callt-'d  "  BaniesvUle  Track  Rocks  "  are  shown  in  the 
three  figrures  134  (Cent.  Rep.,  plate  I);  135  (Cent.  Rep.,  plate 
II),  which  is  an  enlargement  of  some  of  the  characters  in  the 
preceding  figttre:  and  136  (Cent.  Rep.,  plate  III). 

"This  coarse  grit  is  so  nearly  imperishable  that  whatever  distinct 
marks  were  originally  cut  upon  it  are  doubtless  there  now  and  are  not 
perceptibly  injured  by  exposure."  —  Cent.   Rep.,  8J). 

"The  inscriptions  near  Newark,  shown  in  figure  [137  (Cent  Rep., 
plate  IV)].  originally  covered  a  vertical  face  of  conglomerate  rock,  fifty 
or  sixty  feet  in  length  by  six  or  eight  feet  in  height.  This  rock  is  soft, 
and,  therefore,  the  figures  are  easily  erased.    As  the  place  was  partially 
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sheltered  from  the  weather  hy  overhangs,  the  injury  done  to  them  by 
exposure  was  not  much.  This  illustration  is  a  fac  simik  of  the  tracing 
on  muiilin  in  1869.  The  ruck  is  nut  liard,  and  shows  signs  of  decompo- 
sition. White  settlers,  about  the  year  1810,  cut  their  names  on  this  cliff; 
many  of  these  names  are  already  obliterated-  The  straight  grooves  at 
C  and  D  are  common  in  other  rock  inscriptions.  Those  at  H,  at  a  of 
group  No.  7,  and  at  c  of  group  No.  1,  are  rare  in  Ohio.    Under  this. 


Figure  1K>—  Some  DeUuls  of  Figure  1S4,  Enlargeil. 

cH£F  is  a  deep  deposit  ol  kitchen  refuse."  —  Cent.   Rep.,  94,  condensed. 

In  figUTC  1-18  (Ccni.  Rep.,  plate  V)  is  shown  "The  Independence 
Slab,"  so  named  from  the  village  near  which  it  was  found.  "The  rock 
on  which  [this]  inscriplion  occurs  is  tUc  grindstone  grit.  •  ♦  *  It 
is  almost  pure  silcx.  and  possesses  the  property  of  resisting  atmospheric 
changes  to  a  remarkable  degree.  •  •  ♦  The  durability  of  the  rock 
and  the  fact  that  these  markings  were  covered  with  earth,  explains  why 
they  have  been  so  finely  preserved."  —  Cent.  Rep.,  100. 

"  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study  of  rt)ck 
inAcriptions  here,  I  give  the  location  of  a  number  of  them  which  ire 
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Figure  136  — One  of  the  "Bamcavillc  Track  Rocks." 

easily  accessible.  *  ♦  *  More  thorough  researches  would  disclose  them 
by  hundreds  in  neglected  ravines,  where  there  are  rocky  faces,  precipitous 
walls  or  large  boulders. 


"  LOCAunes  or  inscsibcd  rocks. 

[Only  those  which  arc  convenient  to  Ohio  readers  are  given  here.l 
"  1.    On  the  Alleghany  River,  in  Pennsylvania,  not  far  from  Brady's 
Bend,  formerly  known  as  the  '  God  Rock.' 
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"2.  One  mik  above  Wcllsville  on  the  Oliio  River,  muth  shore, 
VgOD  a  flat  surface  of  grit  covered  at  high  water  —  wrought  in  double 
ctntmcls  by  a  pointed  tool  hkc  a  pick. 

"3.  South  shore  of  the  Ohio,  four  miles  above  Stcubcnvillc,  on 
und^tonc —  wrought  witli  a  pointed  tool,  cf)igic&  of  turtles,  snakes,  tracks 
c(  quadrupeds,  and  human  feet,  also  a  circle  with  niys. 

'■  4.  Nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Wheeling  Creek,  below  Wheeling 
City,  on  the  norib  bank  of  the  Ohio. 

"5.  Sixteen  miles  up  Guyandotte  River  in  Cabell  county.  West 
Virginia. 

"  G.    On   EUv  River,  near  Charleston,  West  Virginix 

"7,  At  Caitlcttsburg,  Kentucky,  near  tlie  mouth  of  Big  Sandy  on 
the  Ohio  —  now  obliterated. 

"8.  Three  miles  above  Burlington,  Lawrence  county,  Ohio,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Ohio. 

"9.    Near  Hanging  Rock,  on  the  river,  Lawrence  county,  Ohio. 

"  10.  A  colosiuil  human  head,  on  a  flat  rock,  only  visible  at  low 
water;   a  few  miles  above  Portsmouth  [on  the  Sciolo.] 

"II.  '  Turkey  foot  Rock  *  —  Mauiuce  City,  Lucas  county,  Ohio,  on 
a  block  of  limestone,  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids. 

"  IS.  Kelly's  Island,  near  the  landing,  south  side,  on  a  block  of 
limestone. 

"  J3.  On  .1  boulder  of  quartzosc  granite,  north  side  of  Kelly's  Island 
—  Whilllcscy.  Inscriptions.  o3.  et  jcg. 


There  is  also  a  ver>'  la^'&e  sandstone  block,  covered  with 
Inscriplions.  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  Monongahela,  opposite 
Greensboro,  Pennsylvania,  ten  miles  above  Brownsville. 

"  The  most  authentic  copies  of  the  Dighton  Rock  inscriptions,  when 
compared  willi  tb»t  on  the  fouth  shure  of  Kelly's  Island,  disclose  a 
very  clo.sc  similarity.  The  heiii  pre^ervcil  and  the  best  described  intaglios 
of  the  Ohio  valley  have  so  close  a  resemblance  to  Itoth  of  the  above, 
as  to  indicate  the  use  of  a  similar  and  wide-spread  picture  language  in 
North  America."  —Whittlesey,  loscriptions,  &4. 


^CHAPTER  XII 


SOME  ANALOGIES  BETWEEN   THE  REMAINS  OF 

MOUND   BUILDERS  AND  THOSE  OF  MODERN 

INDIANS. 

IT  is  not  cliffiailt  to  imdcrstancl  wh)-  so  many  extrava- 
gant theories  are  zealously  proclaimed  and  readily 
accepted. 

"  There  is  sometimes,  it  appears  to  mc,  an  unwillinpicss  Id  look 
at  all  sides  of  objects  classed  as  ancient,  lest  something  should  be  dis- 
covered which  might  reduce  their  age  and  render  them  possibly  modem 
And  commonplace."  —  Mitchell,  16, 

"  The  charm  of  mystery  is  so  great  that  men  are  apt  to  he  carried 
away  with  it.  and  to  seek  in  the  development  of  unknown  or  improbable 
causes  for  the  soluliun  of  phenomena  which  are  oden  to  be  found  in 
plainer  and  more  obvious  considerations.  Thai  this  charm  has  thrown 
its  spell,  to  some  extent,  around  the  topic  of  our  western  antiquities, 
cannot  be  denied."  —  Schoolcraft,  History,  I,  60. 

It  is  as  true  of  our  own  prehistoric  remains  as  it  is  of 
those  of  Yucatan  or  Central  America,  that 

"Most  American  writers  speak  of  ancicm  monuments  from  hear- 
say •  •  •  ihfy  never  having  taken  the  trouble  to  travel  any  distance 
to  sec  them."  —  Chamay,  147. 

The  results  arc  often  as  unfortunate  as  that  of  Brasscur  de 
Bourbourg,  who 

"  attempted  lo  translate  part  of  [ihc  manuscript  Trmna],  which 
he  has  [lublished;  bui  in  a  subsequent  work  he  confesses  that  he  began 
his  reading  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  manuscript."  —  Short.  *23. 

Such  lucubrations  render  their  authors  eligible  for  ad;nittance 
to  the  class  so  wittily  described  by  Lowell. 

"  There  seems  to  be,  in  the  average  German  mind,  an  inability  or 
disinclination  to  see  a  thing  as  it  really  is  unle&s  it  he  a  matter  of  science. 
It  finds  its  keenest  pleasure  in  divining  a  profound  significance  in  the 
most  trifling  things,  and  the  number  of  mare^s  nests  that  have  been 
stared  into  by  the  German  GeUhrtes  through  his  spectacles  passes  cal- 
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culation.  They  are  the  one  object  of  contemplation  that  makes  that 
singtilar  being  perfectly  happy,  and  they  seem  to  be  as  common  as  those 
of  the  stork."  — Lowell.  11.  IG3. 

Various  fallacies  have  been  pointed  out  in  previous  pages. 
They  may  be  condensed  in  a  few  quotations  ranging  almost 
through  a  century. 

"  ^^o^e  recent  examination  has  confirmed  an  opinion  previously 
formed,  that  the  workii  described  in  this  publication  were  erected  by  a 
race  of  men  widely  diilcrcnt  from  any  type  of  North  American  Indiana 
known  in  modern  times."  —  Amcr.  I,  3. 

"  The  ancestors  of  our  Nortli  American  Indians  were  mere  hunters, 
while  the  authors  of  our  tumuli  were  shepherds  and  husbandmen." — 
Atwatcr,  213. 

Of  the  small  stone  sculptures  made  by  Indians  of  the  Northwest 
Coast,  "the  utmost  tliat  can  be  said  is,  that  they  arc  clatmrate,  unmean- 
ing can'ings.  displaying  some  degree  of  ingcnuit)-.  A  much  higher  rank 
can  be  claimed  for  the  mound  sculptures;  they  arc  faithful  copies,  not 
distorted  caricatures,  from  nature.  So  far  as  fidelity  is  concerned,  many 
of  them  deserve  to  rank  by  the  side  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  artist- 
naluralist  of  our  own  day."-~S.  &  D.,  27S. 

Any  "  rank  can  be  claimed  "  for  anything.  A  comparison 
such  as  may  be  made  in  any  of  our  large  museums,  of  collections 
from  mounds  and  from  the  North  Pacific  Coast  Indians,  will  show 
the  emptiness  of  this  claim.  The  carvings  arc  not  "  distorted 
caricatures  "  but  faithfully  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  artists, 
as  symbolical  and  allegorical  representations. 

"  Monuments  of  a  bygone  race,  of  who.sc  history  no  tradition  known, 
to  the  white  man  has  been  preserved  by  the  occupants  of  the  territory."  — 
Cox:  quoted  by  Foster.  11.1. 

"  A  broad  chasm  is  to  be  spanned  before  we  can  link  the  Mound- 
builders  to  the  North  American  Indians.  The  latter  since  known  to 
the  white  man  has  spurned  the  restraints  of  a  sedentary  life,  which 
attach  to  agriculture.  He  was  never  known  to  erect  structures  which 
should  sur\ive  the  lapse  of  a  generation.  His  lodges  consist  of  a  few 
poles  over  which  are  stretched  barks  or  skins."  —  Foster,  ii47.  condensed. 

"The  Mound  Builders  were,  in  the  distinctive  character  of  their 
structures,  as  marked  a  people  as  the  Pelasgi."  —  Foster,  l*?. 

"No  chief  would  dare  to  issue  an  order  to  throw  up  a  structure 
such  a%  that  at  CahoVia  or  Grave  Creek ;  no  suhnliem  would  engage  in 
the  work.  -M!  the  free  instincts  of  their  nature  would  revolt."  —  Fos- 
ter, 349,  condensed. 

After  giving  an  entirely  incorrect  description  of  the  Indians 
occupying  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States,  Foster  says: — 
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"  To  suppose  Ihat  such  a  race  threw  up  the  strong  lines  of  circuni- 
vallatioii  atid  the  symmetrical  mounds  wliich  crown  so  iliany  of  our 
terracu:>.  is  as  preposterous,  almost,  as  to  suppose  llrnt  Uicy  built  the 
pyramids  o(  Egypt."  —  Foster,  3O0. 

"  An  ancient  race,  entirely  distinct  from  the  Indian,  orvce  inhabited 
the  central  portion  of  the  United  States." — McLean.  13.  condensed. 

"  The  professor  |refcrring  to  Dr.  Joseph  Jones's  "  Antiquities  of 
Tennessee']  has  clearly  .fihown  that  the  Mound-builder  people  and  the 
Indians  were  distinct,  and  ha.s  set  at  rest  a  question  upon  which  some  few 
doubts  were  still  entertained  by  a  certain  school  of  archwologists,  which 
has  really  never  been  very  strong.  The  connection  with  or  identity  of  the 
Mound-builder?  and  the  Toltecs  or  the  same  family  of  people,  is  also 
shown  satisfactorily."  —  Short,  S5. 

Under  the  necessity  of  catering  to  a  taste  for  the  marvelous 
and  mysterious,  newspapers  ant]  periodicals,  taking  their  cue 
from  such  statements  or  dccluclions,  rise  lo  heights  of  fatuity. 
Almost  daily  the  confiding  piibHc  is  favored  with  information 
somewhat  after  the  following  fashion : — 

"XELICS   DF   IBB   MOUND   BUILDERS. 

"  Tho&c  who  are  engaged  in  making  collections  of  ancient  relics,  will 
read  the  following  with  interest. 

"Mr.  recently  made  another  highly  valuable  acquisition  to 

his  extensive  collection  of  ancient  relics.  con:)is(iug  of  the  finest  specimen 
of  a  stone  war  pipe  ever  seen  in  this  section  of  the  coutitry.  It  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  small  stone  ax.  and  is  thoroughly  made.  The  stone  is 
of  a  t>cautiful  rosewood  color  and  is  highly  polished.  The  groove  aronnd 
the  ax  is  perfectly  formed,  as  is  also  the  bowl  of  the  pipe,  showing  great 

skill  in  workmanship.    This  valuable  relic.  Mr.  informs  us,  was 

obtained  from  Mr.  .  whose  great-grandfather,  during  the  days  of 

the  Revolution,  secured  it  from  a  noted  Indian  chief,  who  had  no  doubt 
found  it,  as  the  Indians  knew  nothing  about  the  art  of  making  stone 
implements,  and  even  if  they  did  know,  they  did  not  possess  the  Industry 
and  perseverance  to  do  the  work,  which  must  have  required  great  skill, 
patience  and  months  of  toil.  This  ax  was  made  hundreds  of  years  before 
the  Indians  ever  set  foot  upon  this  country,  and  was  ihe  resitU  of  the 
patient  and  untiring  work  of  that  ancient  race  of  people  who  built  the 
mounds  and  earthworks  and  made  the  f!int  arrowheads  and  spears  and 
all  other  ancient  relics  lliat  are  so  much  wondered  at  and  prized  by 
people   of  the  present  day." — Newspaper  clipping. 

TRADITIONS. 

Much  Stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  total  lack  of  knowledge 
and  absence  of  tradition  on  the  part  of  later  Ohio  Indians  con- 
cerning the  earthworks  of  the  State.    Admitting,  for  Ihe  moment* 
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the  truth  of  this  argument,  so  often  advanced,  it  finds  a  ready  and 
ample  explanation. 

"  Indian  tradilion  is  short-lived  and  c\-ane!>ccnt.  Except  the  Creeks, 
tbcrc  is  scarcely  a  tribe  that  has  trustworthy  tradition  of  their  ovn 
annals  a  century  old.  The  expedition  of  De  Soto  is  a  striking  instance 
of  tJic  faint  hold  tradition  had  among  them.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  any- 
thing calcplaied  to  make  a  deeper  and  more  lasting  impresston  on  them 
than  the  sudden  appearance  among  ihem  of  an  army  of  strange  beings 
of  ditTerent  color ;  bearded,  wearing  garments  and  armor  of  unheard 
of  color  and  material :  mounled  on  animals  that  u-ere  beyond  all  exper- 
ience; armed  wiih  thunder  and  lightning,  -iiriding  acros-i  ihe  continent 
with  a  thousand  manacled  prif^oners  as  slaves,  dcstro>-ing  their  strongest 
towns  and  laying  wa&le  their  countr>-,  and  finally  wasting  away  and 
driven  down  tlie  river  to  the  great  sea,  helpless  fiigiiives.  Yel  when 
Europeans  next  visiicd  the  country,  a  century  and  a  half  later,  they  found 
not  a  vestige  of  a  tradition  of  Dc  Soto. 

"  Besides,  the  Indians  often  changed  their  place  of  residence.  In 
their  continued  warfare,  entire  tribes  were  not  unfrequenily  exterminated. 
Jaques  Cartier  found  the  Iroquois  at  Montreal  in  1535.  Champlain  found 
them  between  lakes  Ontario  and  Champlain  in  1612.  After  the  destnic- 
tton  of  the  Eries  in  ttISS,  the  tract  now  the  State  of  Ohio  was  uninhabited 
-until  the  next  century.  The  nations  known  as  Ohio  Indians  moved  into 
it  after  170".>.  The  Shawnecs  first  appear  in  hi5tor>'  in  the  region  which 
is  now  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  hut  they  had  migrated  there  from 
elsewhere.  The  Creeks  and  Alabamas  arrived  in  what  is  now  .\labatna 
and  Georgia  after  the  expedition  of  De  Soto.  Hence,  even  if  they  were 
a  people  who  preserved  traditions,  they  might  well  he  wilhoul  tradi- 
tions concerning  the  mounds  found  ir.  their  hunting  gromids."  — 
Force.  M. 

"In  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  after  the  destniction 
of  the  F.ries  by  the  Five  Nations,  in  lftS6.  what  is  now  the  State  of  Ohio 
was  uninhabited.  The  Miami  Confederacj-,  inhabiting  the  somhem  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan,  extended  southeasterly  to  the  Wabash.  The  Illinois 
Confederacy  extended  down  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mississippi  to 
within  about  eighty  miles  of  the  Ohio.  Hunting  parties  of  the  Chick- 
asaws  roamed  up  the  eastern  shore  of  the  &lissi.'isipt>i  to  about  where 
Memphis  now  stands.  The  Chcrokccs  occupied  the  slopes  and  \'allcys 
of  the  mountains  about  the  borders  of  what  is  now  East  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  great  basin,  bounded  north  by  Lake 
Eric,  the  Miamis,  and  the  Illinois,  west  by  the  Missisisippi.  east  by  llie 
Allcghanies,  and  south  by  tlic  headwaters  of  the  streams  that  flow  into 
tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico,  seems  to  have  been  uninhabited  except  by  bands  of 
Shawnees  and  scarcely  visited  except  by  war  parlies  of  Ihe  Five  Nations. 

"In  the  next  half  century,  the  6rst  half  of  the  eighteenth,  various 
tribes  pressed  into  what  is  now  Ohio,  across  all  its  borders.  Champlain, 
in  1609.  found  on  the  ca.ttem  shore  of  Lake  Huron  a  tribe  called  by  the 
Five   Nations,   Quatoghics.   but   to   which   the   French   gave   the    name 
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Huron.  In  some  of  the  earlier  relations  they  xre  called  '  Hurons  ou 
Ouendats.'  Ouendat  appears  lo  be  the  name  by  which  tht-y  called  ihcm- 
aelves.  About  ItiSO  the  Five  Nations  nearly  destroyed  the  Hurons  or 
Wendats,  and  drove  the  remnant  to  seek  shelter  near  Uic  western 
extremity,  among  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  borders  of  Lake  Superior. 
Afterward,  threatened  with  war  by  the  Sioux,  in  1(370.  lltcy  gathered 
under  the  protection  of  the  French,  about  Michiliraackiuac,  and  grad- 
ually shifted  down  to  Detroit  In  tlic  early  part  of  the  eighteentli  cen- 
tury, under  the  name  u£  Wyandots  (the  English  spelling  of  the  name 
which  the  French  bpelled  Ouendat),  a  portion  of  them  extended  their 
settlements  into  tlic  northwestern  part  of  Ohio,  and  became  permanently 
fixed  there. 

"The  Miamis  pushed  their  borders  into  the  western  portion.  Shaw- 
nces  settled  the  Scioto  valley.  Delawares  moved  to  the  valley  of  the 
Muskingum.  Little  detachments  of  the  Five  Nations,  mostly  Senecas, 
occupied  part  of  the  northern  and  eastern  borders.  The  Scnccas  who 
settled  in  the  northern  pari  were  called  by  that  name.  Those  who  settled 
in  the  eastern  portion  near  the  Delaware  (Indians]  and  the  Pennsylvania 
border,  were  called  Minguc^.  "  •  *  Parties  of  Cherukces  often  pen- 
etrated north  of  the  Ohio,  between  1700  and  ITW,  and  later  a  party  of 
them  settled  among  the  Wyandots.  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sandusky. 
•  •  ♦  The  Eries,  so  called  hy  the  Hurons,  were  called  Rique  by  the 
Iroquois,  and  'Nation  du  Oiai'  by  the  French.  *  *  *  In  a  list  of 
tribes  living  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lakes,  the  Eries  are 
mentioned,  and  in  the  [JesuitJ  Relation  nf  lfi4I,  they  are  named  as 
neighbors  of  the  Neutral  Nation." 

The  French  called  the  Fries  "the  Cat  naiion,  because  there  is  in 
their  country  a  prodigious  number  of  wild  cats,  two  or  three  limes  as 
large  as  our  tame  cats,  Imt  having  a  beautiful  and  precious  fur.  ♦  *  » 
from  the  skins  of  which  the  natives  make  robes,  bordered  and  orna- 
mented with  the  tails."  [This  proltahly  refers  to  the  lynx,  though  it  may 
mean  the  raccoon.]  In  one  of  the  Jesuit  Relations  it  is  stated  "This  Cat 
Nation  is  very  populous.  *  •  •  It  is  said  they  have  two  thousand  men, 
good  warriors,  though  without  fire-arms." 

"  In  Ifi-M,  war  broke  out  between  the  Erics  and  the  Five  Nations." 

Finally  the  Iroquois  invaded  the  Erie  territory.  The  latter  con- 
stracted  a  wooden  fort  in  which  they  took  refuge;  but  the  Iroquois 
carried  it  by  storm.  "With  this  the  Erics  disappear.  They  are  afterward 
mentioned  only  as  a  destroyed  people.  Most  of  the  captives  taken  by 
the  Irocjuois  were  tortured  and  burned :  but  some  were  adopted  and 
became  memljcrs  of  the  Five  Nations. 

"  On  Dc  Lislc's  map,  published  in  1?20,  appears,  near  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Eric,  the  words,  'Nation  du  Chat,  d^truite.'  On  the  same 
map,  villages  marked  *Lcs  Tongoria'  arc  placed  on  the  Ohio,  and  on 
the  Tcnnes.ice  rivers.  As  Coldcn  *  •  •  gives  Tongoria  as  the 
French  cf[uiva1ent  for  Ertgek,  used  by  the  English  and  Five  Nations,  Mr. 
Shea  suggests  •  •  •  that  the  Tongorias  might  l«:  a  remnant  of  the 
Eries."  —  Force,  Indians,  3.  el  stq. 
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"  The  Shawnces  were  not  found  originally  in  Ohio,  but  migrated 
there  after  1750.  They  were  called  Chaouanons,  by  the  French,  and 
Shawanocs,  1>y  the  English.  The  English  name  Shawano  changed  to 
Shawanec,  and  recently  to  Shawnee.    •    •    • 

"According  to  the  French  accounts,  the  original  seat  of  the  Shawa- 
noes  was  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Eric.  In  a  letter  written  •  •  at 
New  Orleans  '  •  *  it  is  said:  '  Desidcs,  the  Chaouanon-i  heretofore 
settled  in  Canada,  ♦  *  *  arc  come  to  settle  among  the  AHbamos,'  The 
French  applied  the  name  Canada  to  all  of  the  territory  held  by  them, 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  north  of  the  Ohio."  —  Force,  Indians,  12-13. 

"  The  tribes  occupying  Ohio  in  the  period  subsequent  to  1754  were 
all  intrusive  witliin  the  period  of  history.  When  first  known,  the  Hurons 
were  settled  on  the  southeast  of  the  noriheru  portion  of  Lake  Huron. 
The  Tobacco  nation  were  found  in  liJlO  south  of  Lake  Huron,  and  just 
west  of  the  lluroiis.  Their  langtiase  was  ahuost  identical  with  the 
Huron.  .-Vftcr  their  overthrow  by  the  Iroquois,  these  Iwo  tribes  wan- 
dered over  much  of  the  lake  (.■mimr>',  and  many  of  them  finally  settled 
in  Ohio.  The  Iroqunis  proper,  when  first  known  to  liic  French  in  IfiOif, 
did  not  extend  as  far  \ve-.t  as  Lake  Erie.  The  Neutral  Nation  inhabited 
the  banks  of  Niagara  river,  the  east  end  of  Lake  Erie,  and  iti  north 
shore.  They  were  called  Kahkwas  by  the  Scnecas.  The  Jesuit  Relation 
of  1S48  says  that  Lake  Erie  was  formerly  inhabited  along  its  south  coast 
by  the  Cat  nation,  who  had  been  obliged  to  draw  well  inland  to  avoid 
their  enemies  from  the  west.  They  had  a  qnantity  of  fixed  villages, 
for  they  cultivated  the  earth,  and  had  the  same  language  as  the  Hurons. 
Charlevoix  says  that  the  Iroquois  obtained  from  the  country  of  the  Erics 
a  fruit  which  from  its  description  could  be  only  the  pawpaw.  The  plant 
rarely  occurs  along  the  lake  and  docs  not  fruit  there. 

"  In  one  instance,  the  Iroquois  (Senecas)  overcame  2,000  men  of  the 
Cats  in  their  own  entrenchments. 

"About  ITtKi.  in  a  war  with  the  Chcrokees,  the  Delawarcs  reached 
the  Ohio,  settled,  and  remained  there  until    1773. 

"  We  find,  then,  that  about  IWu  the  Eries  ranged  in  Ohio  from  near 
the  east  end  of  Lake  Erie  lo  near  the  west,  and  held  the  country  back 
and  part  of  the  Ohio  river.  That  everywhere  west  were  Algonquins, 
probably  the  Miami>  and  Ottawas  pressing  upon  tliem.  That  below  them 
on  the  Ohio,  were  the  Shawnees.  and  southeast  of  them  and  their  kindred 
the  Andastes  were  the  Algoniinin  nations."  —  Baldwin.  81-90.  condensed. 

Coldcn  (History  of  the  Five  Nations]  says  the  Shawnces,  or,  as  he 
calls  them,  the  Satanas,  formerly  Hvcd  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes,  and 
that  I  hey  were  the  first  people  again.st  whom  the  Five  Nations  turned 
their  arms  after  their  defeat  and  expulsion  from  the  region  near  Mon- 
treal by  the  Adirondacks.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this 
took  part  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century." — Carr,  Mounds, 
6S1.  noic. 

"  From  all  authorities,  the  two  tribes  (Eries  and  Neuters]  at  least 
spoke  a  kindred  dialect,  namely,  a  dialect  of  the  Wyandot  branch  of 
the  Iroquois,       It  is  fair  In  infer  that  they  were  closely  affiliated.     The 
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remnants  of  the  Erics  and  Neuters  united,  bul  were  either  completely 
destroyed  or  else  fled  southward.  Then  the  Iroquois  attacked  the  Andantes 
or  Kah-kwas,  and  drove  the  survivors  of  that  tribe  down  the  Alleghany. 
Certainly  one  of  these  tribes,  perhaps  all  of  them  in  a  Ihody.  lied  to  Car- 
olina and  arc  now  known  as  the  Calawtas."  —  Schoolcraft,  Eries,  290. 

"  Pcrrot  says  thai  the  Iroquois  bad  their  original  home  about  Mon- 
treal and  the  Three  Rivers,  that  ihcy  fled  from  the  Algonquins  to  Lake 
Eric,  where  livrd  the  Chaouanans.  who  wa^cd  war  against  them,  and 
drove  them  to  the  shores  oi  Lake  Ontario.  That  after  many  years  of 
WS.T  against  the  Chaouanans  and  llieir  allies,  they  withdrew  to  Carolina, 
where  Ihcy  now  arc.  The  Iroquuis.  after  being  obliged  to  quit  Lake 
Eric,  withdrew  to  Lake  Ontario;  and  that  after  having  chased  the 
Chaouanars  and  their  allies  towards  Carolina,  they  have  ever  since  re- 
mained there  or  in  the  vicinity." 

"  Colden  says  *  *  •  that  the  French  arriving  in  1003.  found 
the  Adirondacks  at  war  with  the  Five  Nations:  that  formerly,  the  Five 
Nations,  then  a  peaceful  tribe,  living  by  agriculture,  about  the  site  of 
Montreal,  being  oppressed  by  the  Adirondacks.  migrated  to  the  south- 
ern shore  nf  Lake  Ontario,  where  they  at  fir.>it  feebly  resisted  their  pur- 
suers. 'But  afterwards  becoming  more  expert  and  more  used  to  war, 
they  not  only  made  a  brave  defense,  but  likewise  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  p-cat  lakes,  and  chased  the  Shawneea  from  thence.'  Thai 
they  increased  ilicir  numlrers  by  adopting  many  of  the  Shawanon 
prisoners."  —  Force,  Indians,  l-l. 

"America,  when  it  became  known  to  Europeans,  was,  as  it  had 
long  been,  a  scene  of  wide-spread  revolution.  North  and  south,  tribe 
was  given  place  to  tribe,  language  to  language.  •  •  •  In  Canada 
and  the  norihcm  section  of  the  Uniied  Stales,  the  elements  of  change 
were  especially  active.  The  Indian  population,  which,  in  1535,  Cartier 
found  at  Montreal  and  Quebec,  had  disappeared  at  the  opening  of  the 
next  century,  and  another  ract-  had  succeeded,  in  language  and  customs 
widely  different:  while,  in  the  region  now  forming  the  State  of  New 
York,  a  power  wa»  rising  to  ferocious  vitality,  which,  but  for  the  pres- 
ence of  F.uropcans,  would  probably  have  subjected,  absorlwd,  or  exterm- 
inated every  other  Indian  commimity  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north 
of  the  Ohio."  —  Jesuits,  xix. 

Another  example  of  the  little  importance  to  be  attached  to 
tradition,  or  the  lack  of  it.  is  the  statement  tliat  at  Attaffe  there 
was  a 


"high  pillar,  roimd  like  a  pin  or  needle;  it  is  about  forty  feel  in  height, 
and  between  two  and  three  feet  in  diameter  at  the  earth,  gradually 
tapering  upward  to  a  point;  it  is  in  one  piece  of  pine  wood,  and  arises 
from  the  center  of  a  low.  circular,  arti6cial  hill."  The  natives  of  the 
town  made  the  same  professions  of  ignorance  as  to  its  origin  and  the 
same  statements  as  to  its  antiquity,  that  they  made  in  regard  to  mounds 
in  the  vicinity. —  Bartrams,  455. 
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While  some  of  the  soiUliem  pine  is  extremely  durable,  it  is 
out  of  the  question  to  suppose  this  pole  would  last  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  period  that  liad  clapsird  since  De 
Soto's  expedition  when  the  same  tribes  were  occupying  the 
country  llial  the  Bertrams  found  lliere. 

-  "  The  qiiesiion  lias  often  been  raised  how  long  a  &av3gc  tribe, 
ignorant  of  writing,  is  likely  to  retain  ihc  memory  of  past  deeds.  From 
a  great  many  examples  in  America  and  elsewhere,  it  ii^  probable  ttuu 
the  lapse  of  five  generations,  or  say  two  centuries,  coraijlctcly  obliterates 
all  recollection  of  historic  ocurrimccs.  *  •  *  The  federation  of  prom- 
inent tribes,  and  perhaps  a  genealogy  may  run  back  fartlier." — Essays,  23. 
"The  Klallams  •  *  •  liavc  no  reliable  knowledge  of  their  own 
history  earlier  than  tlie  recollections  of  the  oldest  Indian.  In  obtaining 
their  names  for  various  articles  I  have  often  found  that  persons  of 
eighteen  and  even  twenty-five  years  of  age  do  not  know  the  names  tor 
stone  arrow-heads,  axcii,  chi<iels,  ancltors,  rain-stones  and  the  like,  which 
went  out  of  use  soon  after  the  whiles  csitne.  This  shows  how  quickly 
the  past  is  forgotten  with  them." — Kelts:  Twana,  fiOH. 

Be  this  as  ft  may,  whether  their  traditions  covered  two 
centuries  or  twenty,  it  is  obvious  that  the  historic  Indians  of  Ohio 
could  know  nothin«f.  siiiiply  from  havinpr  hved  ainong^  them  for 
two  or  three  .tieneratitins.  of  remains  wliich  they  found  on  their 
arrival  in  a  deserted  country. 

Among  the  Tndians  outside  of  the  State,  however,  there  were 
ai  least  two  well-defined  legends  which  appear  to  bear  directly 
upon  the  prehistoric  remains  within  its  boundaries.  First,  is  the 
tradition  of  the  I^nni  Leiiape,  or,  as  they  are  better  known,  the 
Delauarcs.  Tlii-s  was  collected  and  recorded  by  Ileckewelder  as 
follows : — 

"  The  Lenni  Lenape  (according  to  the  traditions  handed  down  to  them 
by  their  ancestors)  resided  many  hinidred  years  ago.  in  a  vpr>'  distant 
country  in  the  western  part  of  the  American  continent.  For  sonic  reason, 
which  I  do  not  find  accounted  for,  they  determined  on  migrating  to  the 
eastward,  and  accordingly  .set  out  in  a  body.  After  a  very  long  journey, 
and  many  nights'  cncimpmcnt  by  the  way  ('Night's  encampment'  is  a 
halt  of  one  year  at  a  place),  they  at  length  arrived  at  the  Namxsi  Sipu 
(The  Mississippi  or  Rher  of  Fish;  iVuinar  a  Fish;  Sifiu  a  River),  where 
they  fell  in  with  the  Mengwc  (The  Iroquois  or  Five  Nations),  who  had 
likewise  emigrated  from  a  distant  coimtry.  and  had  •^^truck  upon  this 
river  somewhat  higher  up.  Their  object  was  the  same  with  lh.it  of 
the  Delaware^ :  tliey  were  jirocecding  on  to  the  casti^-ard,  until  they  should 
find  a  couutr>'  that  pleased  them.  The  spies  which  the  Lenape  had 
sent  foruard  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoiicring,  had  long  before  their 
arrivat  discovered  lltat  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  inhabited 
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hy  a  very  powerful  nation,  who  had  many  large  towns  buili  on  the 
great  rivers  flowing  through  their  land.  These  people  (as  1  was  told) 
called  themselves  Taliigeu  or  TaUigewi.  •  •  •  The  DeUwarcs  still 
call  the  Alleghany  AUigiwi  Sipu  the  River  of  the  AUegewi.  Many 
wonderful  things  arc  told  of  this  famous  people.  They  arc  said  to  have 
been  remarkably  tall  and  stout.  It  is  related  that  they  had  built  them- 
selves regular  fortifications  or  entrenchments,  from  whence  they  would 
sally  out.  but  were  generally  repulsed.  I  have  seen  many  of  the  forti- 
fications said  to  have  been  built  by  them,  two  of  which,  in  particular, 
were  remarkable.  One  of  tficm  was  near  the  mouth  of  tlie  river  Huron, 
which  emptier  itself  into  the  Lake  St.  Clair  on  the  north  side  of  that 
lake,  at  the  distance  of  about  2i)  miles  north  of  Detroit.  The  other 
works,  properly  entrench  men  ts,  being  walls  or  banks  of  earth  regularly 
thrown  tip,  with  a  deep  ditch  on  the  outside,  were  on  the  Huron  river, 
east  of  the  Sandusky,  about  six  or  eight  miles  from  Lake  Erie.  Outside 
of  the  gateways  of  each  of  these  two  entrenchments,  which  lay  within 
a  mile  of  er.ch  other,  were  a  number  of  large  Hat  mounds,  in  which 
the  Indian  pilot  iaid,  were  buried  hundreds  of  the  slain  Talligcwi, 
whom  1  shall  hereafter  with  Colonel  Gibson  call  Allcgewi.  When  the 
Lcnapc  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  tliej'  sent  a  message  to 
the  Aliigczvi  to  rctiucst  permission  to  settle  themselves  in  their  neigh- 
borhood. This  was  refused  them,  but  they  obtained  leave  to  pass  through 
the  country  and  sttk  a  settlement  farther  to  the  eastward.  They  accord- 
ingly began  to  cross  the  Namorsi  Sipu,  when  the  AtligewL,  seeing  that  their 
numbers  were  so  vcr>*  great,  and  in  fact  they  consisted  of  many  thousands,, 
made  a  furious  attack  on  those  who  had  crossed,  threatening  them  all 
with  destruction,  if  they  dared  to  persist  in  coming  over  to  their  side 
of  the  river.  Fired  at  the  treacliery  of  these  people,  and  the  great  loss 
of  men  they  had  sustained,  and  besides,  not  being  prepared  for  a  conflict, 
the  Lcn.ipe  cnnsultfd  nn  ivhat  was  to  be  done.  The  Mengwe,  who 
had  hitherto  been  satisfied  with  being  spectators  from  a  distance,  offered 
to  join  them,  on  condition  that,  after  conquering  the  country,  they  should 
be  entitled  to  share  it  with  them :  their  proposal  was  accepted.  Having 
thus  united  their  forces,  the  Lcnape  and  Mengwe  declared  war  against 
tlie  Alligcwi.  and  great  battles  were  fought  in  which  many  warriors  fell 
on  both  sides.  The  enemy  fortified  tlitir  large  towns  and  erected  forti- 
fications, esp«cially  on  large  rivers  and  near  lakes,  where  ihcy  were 
successively  attacked  and  sometimes  stormed  by  the  allies.  An  engage.- 
ment  took  pl.ice  in  which  htmdreds  fell,  who  were  afterwards  buried  in 
holes  or  laid  together  in  heaps  and  covered  over  with  earth.  No  quarter 
was  given,  so  that  the  .-MUgewi.  at  last  finding  tliat  their  destrurtion  was 
inevilahle  if  Ihey  perstsled  in  their  obstinacy,  abandoned  the  country  to- 
ihe  conquerors,  and  fled  down  the  Mississippi  river,  from  whence  they 
ne\'er  returned.  The  war  which  was  carried  on  with  this  nation,  lasted 
many  years,  during  which  the  Lenape  lost  a  great  number  of  their  war- 
riors. In  the  end,  the  conquerors  divided  the  country  between  them- 
selves; the  Mengwe  made  choice  of  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great 
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lakes,  and  on  tbdr  tributary  streams,  and  the  Lenape  took  possession 
of  the  country  to  the  south.  For  a  long  period  of  time,  some  say  many 
hundred  years,  the  two  nations  resided  peaceably  in  this  country; — after 
which  the  Lenape  migrated  to  the  Atlantic  coast."  —  Heckewelder,  47, 
ft  stq.,  condensed. 

A  translation  of  Rafinesque,  published  by  Squier,  is  more 
literal  and  goes  more  minutely  into  detail. 

"The  Walum-Olum.  (literally  j>ainUd  sticks),  or  painted  and 
tBty*g.cd  traditions  of  the  Lenni-Lenape,  embraces  one  hundred  and 
<i%Ilt)^l0Ur  compound  mnemonic  symbol,  each  accompanied  by  a  sentence 
or  verse  in  the  original  language,  of  which  a  literal  translation  is  given 
in  English  by  Rafinesque.  Ttiis  translation,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  test  it.  is  a  faithful  one,  and  there  n  slight  doubt  that  the  original 
is  what  it  professes  to  be;  a  genuine  lacJian  record.  I  submitted  it, 
without  explanation,  to  an  educated  Indian  chief.  George  Copway,  who 
unhesitatingly  pronounced  it  authentic,  in  respect  not  only  to  the  original 
signs  and  accompanying  explanations  m  tlie  Delaware  dialect,  but  also 
in  the  general  idea^  and  conceptions  which  it  embodies.  He  also  bore 
testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  the  translation. 

"The  details  of  ihe  emigrations  here  recounted,  particularly  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  the  passage  of  tlie  Mississippi  and  Ihc  subsequent 
contest  with  the  Tallegwi  or  Allegwi.  and  the  fuia]  expulsion  of  tbe 
latter,  coincide  generally  with  those  given  by  >'arions  authors  and  well 
known  to  have  existed  among  the  Dclawares.  The  traditions,  in  their 
order,  relate  first  to  a  migration  from  the  north  lo  the  somh.  attended 
by  a  content  with  a  people  denominated  Snakes,  or  Evil,  who  are  driven 
to  the  eastward.  One  of  the  migrating  family,  the  Lowaniwa,  literally 
norxhlings,  aflerw*ards  separate  and  go  to  the  snow  land,  whence  they 
subsequently  go  to  Ihe  east,  towards  the  i^^land  of  the  retreating  Snakes. 
They  cross  deep  waters  and  arrive  at  Shinaki,  the  Land  of  Firs.  Here 
the  tVuntaua^,  or  Westerners,  hesitate,  preferring  lo  return. 

"  A  hiatus  follows,  and  the  tradition  resomcs.  the  tribes  still  re- 
maining at  Shinaki  or  the  Fir  Land. 

"  Tbey  search  for  the  great  and  fine  island,  the  land  of  the  Snake^ 
where  the)-  finally  arrive,  and  expel  the  Snakes.  Then  they  multiply 
Wtd  spread  toward  the  south,  to  the  Akotaki  or  beautiful  land,  which  is 
also  called  Shore-land,  and  the  Big-fir  land  Here  they  tarried  long,  and 
lor  the  first  time  cnltivated  com  and  built  towns.  In  consequence  of 
a  great  droncht,  tbey  leave  for  the  ShiUilaking  or  Buffalo  land.  Here, 
in  coosequence  of  disaffection  with  their  chief,  they  divide  and  separate, 
<Mt  party,  Ihe  IIVldaMtri.  or  ihe  Wt«e.  larrring.  tbe  others  going  off. 
Hk  Wti*mom  build  a  town  on  the  Wtsawaota  or  Yelkm  Rirer  (prottably 
tke  Missoari).  and  for  a  loog  line  are  peaceful  and  happy.  War  6nally 
kraln  oat,  and  a  swccessiop  o<  wmrl3ce  chiefs  ioOows.  onder  wbon 
«aaqMsls  are  made  oorth,  eut,  south  and  west.    In  the  end  Ofikuit 
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<titerally  east-looking)  is  chief,  who,  tired  with  so  much  n-arfarc.  leads 
his  followers  towards  the  sun-rising.  Tlie  arrive  at  Messussipu,  or 
Great  River  (the  Mississippi),  where,  being  weary,  they  stop,  and  their 
first  chief  is  YasaiuaHsttd  or  i)k  Ilut-maker.  under  whose  chief uncy 
it  is  discovered  thai  a  strange  people,  the  Taiicg^iH,  possess  the  rich  east 
land.  Some  of  the  lfVta«tyu*i  arc  slain  by  tlie  TallcRwi,  and  then  a 
cry  of  war.'  n'arff  h  raised,  and  they  go  over  and  attack  the  Tallcgwi. 
The  contest  is  continued  during  the  lives  of  several  chiefs,  but  finally 
lenninalts  in  the  Tallegwi  being  driven  southwards.  The  conquerors 
tlwrn  occupy  the  country  on  the  Ohio  below  the  Great  Lakes  —  the 
Shawanipckis.  To  the  north  are  their  friends,  the  Tatamatan.  literally 
not-of-thcmsclvcs,  translated  Hurons.  The  Hurons.  however,  are  not 
always  friends,  and  they  have  occasional  contests  with  thetn. 

"  Another  hiatus  follows,  and  the  record  resumes  by  saying  that 
they  were  strong  and  peaceful  at  the  land  of  the  Tallcgwi.  They  built 
towns  and  planted  corn.  A  long  succession  of  chiefs  followed,  when 
war  again  broke  out,  and  finally  a  portion  under  Linkewinnek  or  the 
Sharp' looking,  went  eastward  hcyond  the  Talcga-chukung  or  Allegheny 
Mountains.  Here  they  spread  widely,  warring  against  the  Mengwi  or 
Spring- people,  the  Pungeltka,  Lynx  or  Eries,  and  the  KSohtgans,  or 
Wolves.  The  various  tribes  into  which  they  became  divided,  the  chiefs 
of  each  in  iheir  order,  with  the  territories  which  ihey  occupied,  are  then 
named  —  hringinE  the  record  down  until  the  arrival  of  the  Eurojieans, 
This  laller  portion  we  are  iible  lu  verify  in  great  port  from  authentic 
history. 

"  I  have  alluded  to  the  general  identity  of  (he  mythological  traditions 
here  recorded,  with  tho^e  which  are  known  to  have  Iwen,  and  which 
are  still  current  among  the  nations  of  the  Algonquin  stock.  The  same 
may  be  observed  of  the  traditions  which  arc  of  a  historical  citaracter. 
and  particularly  that  which  relates  to  the  contest  with  the  people  denom- 
inated the  Tallcgu-t.  The  n-irac  of  this  people  is  still  perpetuated  in  the 
word  AUcghany,  the  original  signihcance  of  which  is  more  apparent  when 
it  is  written  in  an  unabbreviated  form,  TalUgici-haiino.  literally  river 
of  the  Tallcgn-i.  It  was  applied  to  the  Ohio,  and  is  still  retained  as  the 
designation  of  its  northern  or  princii>al  tributary. 

"  It  wilt  be  seen  that  there  is  a  difference  hetM'ecn  the  traditions. 
as  given  by  Heckewclder.  and  the  iValum-Olum  in  respect  to  the  name  of 
the  confederates  against  the  Tallegwi.  In  the  latter  the  allies  arc  called 
Talamatan  literally  nol-of-lhemsclves,  and  which,  in  one  or  two  cases, 
is  translated  Hurons  with  what  correctness  t  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
Heckewclder  calls  them  Mt-ngi.  Iroquois.  This  nnisl  be  a  mistake,  as 
the  Mcngwi  are  subsetjucnlly  and  very  clearly  alliijed  to  in  the  Walum- 
Olum  as  distinct  from  the  Talamatan.  In  Heckewclder  we  find  the 
Hurons  sometimes  called  Pehmatlcnos.  which  is  probably  but  another 
mode  of   writing   Talamatan."  —  Squicr.    Algunquins,    14-41.    condensed. 
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Dr.  Brinton  thus  interprets  the  legend : — 

"  Were  I  lo  reconstruct  their  ancient  history  from  the  IValum  Olum 

as  I  understand  it,  the  result  would  read  as  follows  :— 

"  At  iiumc  rcniutc  period  their  ancestors  dwelt  far  to  the  north- 
east, on  tide-water,  protiably  at  Labrador.  They  journeyed  south  and 
west,  till  ihcy  reached  a  tiroad  water,  full  of  islands  and  abounding  in 
fish,  perhaps  the  St.  Lawrence  about  the  Thousand  Lslcs.  They  crossed 
and  dwelt  for  some  generations  in  the  pine  and  hemlock  regions  of 
New  York,  fighting  more  or  less  with  the  Snake  people,  and  the  Talcga. 
agricultural  nations,  living  in  stationar>-  villages  to  the  southwest  of 
them,  in  the  area  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  They  drove  out  the  former, 
I)Ui  the  latter  remained  on  the  upper  Ohio  and  its  branches.  The  Lenape, 
now  settled  on  the  streams  in  Indinna,  wi^^hcd  to  remove  to  the  East  to 
join  the  Mohcgans  and  other  of  their  kin  who  had  moved  there  directly 
from  New  York.  They,  therefore,  united  with  the  Hiirons  (Talcmatans) 
tn  ilrivc  out  the  Talega  (Tsalaki.  Chcrokees)  from  the  upper  Ohio.  This 
they  only  succeeded  in  accomplishing  fin,illy  in  the  historic  period.  But 
they  did  clear  the  road  and  reached  the  I>;lawarc  valley,  though  neither 
forgetting  nor  giving  up  their  claims  to  their  western  territory  " 

Heckcwelder"^  account,  or  tran*lalion.  gives  a  pronunciation  which 
"reduces  our  que*t  to  that  of  a  nation  who  called  themselves  by  a 
name,  which,  lo  Lcnape  cars,  would  sound  like  TalUkf.  Such  a  nation 
presents  ilsflf  at  once  in  the  Chcrokees.  who  call  themselves  Tsa'laki. 
Moreover  ihcy  fill-the  retjuirements  in  'Ulicr  particulars.  Their  ancient 
traditions  assign  tlicm  a  residence  precisely  where  the  Delaware  legends 
locate  the  Tallike.  to-wit,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio.  Fragments 
of  them  continued  there  until  within  the  historic  period;  and  the  per- 
sistent hostility  lietwcen  them  and  the  Dclawarcs  points  to  some  ancient 
and  important  contest. 

"  Name,  location  and  legends,  therefore,  combine  to  identify  the 
Chcrokees  or  Tsalika  with  the  Tallike;  and  this  is  as  much  evidence  as 
we  can  expect  to  produce  in  such  researches. 

"  The  question  remains,  whether  the  TallikC  were  the  '  Mound- 
builders.'  It  is  not  so  stated  in  the  Waluin-Oium.  The  inference  rather 
is  that  the  'Snake  people'  dwelt  in  the  river  valleys  north  of  the  Ohio 
River  in  the  area  of  Western  Ohio  and  Indiana,  where  the  most  important 
earthworks  are  found  —  and  singularly  enough  none  more  remarkable 
than  the  (Serpent  Mound.)  According  to  the  Red  Scare,  the  Snake 
people  were  conf|Ucred  by  the  .Mgonkins  long  before  the  contest  with  the 
Tallike  began.  Thcf^c  latter  lay  between  the  position  then  occupied  by  the 
Lenapc  and  the  eastern  territory  where  they  were  found  by  the  wliUes- 
In  other  words,  the  Tallik^  were  on  the  upper  Ohio  and  its  tributaries, 
and  they  had  to  be  driven  south  before  the  path  across  the  mountains 
was  op€n."  — Brinton,  Lcnape.  1<J6  and  230-1. 

Schoolcraft  ridicules  the  I>nai>c  tradition;  says  a  request 
for  pcmiission  to  pa.sB  through  the  country  is  entirely  foreign  to 
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the  Indian  manner  of  doing  things;  and  that  the  whole  tradi- 
tion is  simply  a  local  rendering  of  the  2t>th  chapter  of  Numlnrrs, 
where  the  Jewish  leader  demands  a  passport  through  the  land  of 
Edom. — Schoolcraft,  Iroquois,  315. 

The  second  tradition  is  one  reduced  to  writing  by  Cnsick, 
an  Iroquois  chief,  and  prhiled  by  Bcauchamp. 

■"About  tins  iimc  the  northern  nations  formed  a  confederacy  and 
seated  a  great  council  tire  on  river  St.  Lawrence;  the  nonliern  nations 
possessed  tlie  lunk  of  the  great  lakes :  the  countries  in  the  north  were ; 
plenty  of  beaver,  but  the  hunters  were  often  opposed  by  the  big  sna,kes, 
The  people  live  on  the  south  side  of  the  Big  Lakes  make  bread  of 
roots  and  obtain  a  kind  of  poiatoe't  and  beans  found  on  the  rich  soil. 

'*  Perhaps  about  two  thousand  two  hundred  years  before  Columbus 
discovered  the  America  and  northern  nations  appointed  a  prince,  and  im- 
mediately repaired  to  tht-  smith  and  visited  the  great  Emperor  who  resided 
at  the  Ciolden  City,  a  capital  of  the  vast  empire.  After  a  time  the 
Emperor  built  many  forts  thmiighout  his  dominions  and  ahnost  penetrated 
the  Lake  Erie;  this  produced  an  excitement,  the  people  o(  the  north  felt 
that  they  would  soon  be  deprived  of  the  country  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Great  Lakes  they  determined  to  dcf?nd  their  country  against  any 
infringement  of  foreign  people;  long  blor>dy  wars  ensued  which  perhaps 
lasted  about  one  hundred  years;  the  people  of  the  north  were  too  skillful 
in  the  use  of  bows  and  arrows  and  could  endure  hardships  which  proved 
fatal  to  a  foreign  people ;  at  last  the  northern  nations  gained  the  con- 
quest and  all  the  towns  and  forts  were  totally  destroyed  and  left  them  in 
a  heap  of  ruins."  —  Cusick,  10. 

"Some  have  thought  the  Emperor  of  the  Golden  City  a  Mexican 
monarch,  and  that  the  Mound-buiUk-rs  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys 
were  his  subjects." — Bcauchamp,  It). 

Hale,  prohably  the  most  competent  authority  on  languages 
of  eastern  Indians,  expresses  himself  as  follows  on  these  two 

traditions : — 

In  regard  to  Cusick's  tradition.  "  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
for  supposing  that  this  narrative  is  a  fabrication.  Cusick's  work  bears 
throughout  the  stamp  of  perfect  sincerity.  There  is  nothing  in  it  drawn 
from  books,  or,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered,  from  any  other  source  than 
native  tradition.  Of  the  Delaware  tradition,  the  purely  historical  part 
has.  like  Cusick's  narrative,  an  authentic  air.  The  country  from  which 
the  Lcnape  migrated  was  Sbinaki,  '  the  land  of  fir-trec-s,'  not  in  the 
we.'!t,  but  in  the  far  north  —  evidently  the  woody  region  north  of  Lake 
Superior.  The  people  who  joined  them  in  the  war  against  the  Alleghewi 
(or  Tallegwi,  as  they  are  called  in  this  record),  were  ihc  Talamatan. 
no  doubt  the  Huron-Iroquor-?  people,  as  they  existed  before  Ificir  scpara-l 
lion.  That  this  river  [the  'Messusipu']  was  not  our  Mississippi,  is  evident' 
from  the  fact  that  the  works  of  the  Mound-builders  extended  far  to 
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the  westward  of  liic  latter  river,  and  would  have  been  encountered  by 
the  invading  natiuus,  if  tlicy  had  appruachcd  it  from  the  west,  long 
before  they  arrived  at  its  banks.  The  "Great  River'  wss  appartmly  the 
upper  St.  Lawrence,  and  mo^t  probably  that  portion  of  it  which  flows  from 
Lake  Huron  to  Lake  Erie,  and  which  h  commonly  known  as  (he  Detroit 
River.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  AUcghcwi  or  Tallegwi, 
who  have  given  their  name  to  the  Alleghany  River  and  Mountains, 
were  the  Mound-builders.  Tlic  destiny  which  ultimately  befell  the  Mound- 
builders  can  be  inferred  from  what  was  known  iJ  ihc  fate  of  the  ITurons 
themselves  in  their  final  war  with  the  Iroquois.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  Huron  people  were  exterminated,  and  their  towns  reduced  lo  ashes. 
Of  llie  survivors  many  were  received  and  adopted  among  the  con- 
quercrs.  A  few  lied  to  the  east  and  sought  protection  from  the  French, 
wliilc  a  larger  rcnuiant  retired  to  the  northtvc^t.  and  took  shelter  among 
the  friendly  Ojibwas.  The  fate  o£  the  Tallcgwi  was  doubtless  similar 
to  that  which  overtook  the  descendants  of  their  Huron  conijucrers.  So 
long  as  the  conflict  contmucd  it  wa.s  a  war  of  extermination,  All  the 
conquered  were  massacred,  and  all  that  was  perishable  in  their  towns 
was  destroyed.  When  they  finally  yielded,  many  of  the  captives  would 
be  spared  to  recruit  the  thinned  ranks  of  their  conquerers.  Such  adop- 
tion of  defeated  enemies  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  cardinal  princi- 
pals of  the  Huron-Iroquois  well-devised  political  system.  It  is  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  a  portion  of  the  N!ound  Builders  may.  during  the 
conflict,  have  separated  from  the  rest,  and  deliberately  united  their  des- 
tiny with  those  of  the  conquering  race,  Either  in  such  an  alliance  or 
in  the  adoption  of  captive  enemies,  we  may  discern  the  origin  of  the 
great  Cherokee  nation,  a  people  speaking  a  mixed  language  which  shows 
evident  traces  of  its  mixed  origin,— in  grammar  mainly  Huron -Iroquois, 
and  in  vocabulary  largely  recruited  from  some  foreign  source.  Another 
portion  of  the  defeated  race,  fleeing  southward,  would  come  directly  into 
the  country  of  the  Oiahta,  or  Choctaws.  Willi  these  the  northern  con— 
qucrers  would  have  no  quarrel  and  the  remnant  of  the  Allcghewi  would 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  peace.  Every  known  fact  favors  the  view  that 
during  a  period  which  may  be  estimated  at  between  one  and  two  thou- 
sand  years  ago,  the  Ohio  valley  was  occupie<l  by  an  industrious  population 
of  some  Indian  stock,  which  had  attained  a  grade  of  civilization  similar 
to  that  now  held  by  the  village  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona ; 
that  this  population  was  assailed  from  the  north  by  less  civilized  and 
more  warlike  trilies  of  Algonkins  and  Hurons,  acting  in  a  temporary 
league,  similar  to  those  alliances  which  Pontine  and  Tecumseh  aflerwards 
rallied  against  the  white  colonists;  that  after  a  long  and  wasting  war 
Ihc  assailants  were  victorious;  the  conquered  people  were  in  a  great 
part  exterminated ;  the  survivors  were  either  incorporated  with  the 
conquering  tribes  or  fled  southward  and  found  refuge  among  tlic  nations 
which  pos>es8ed  the  region  lying  between  the  Ohio  valley  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico:  and  that  this  mixture  of  races  has  lirgcly  mc«lifted  the 
language,  character  and  usages  of  the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  nations." 
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It  may  be  considered  as  beyond  dispute  that  the  Cherokccs  are 
a  branch  or  off-shooi  of  the  Huron- Iroquois  family.  Their  language 
proves  it.  •■  The  striking  fact  has  become  evident  thai  the  course  of  tbii 
migration  of  the  Huron-Che rokcc  family  has  been  from  eastern  Canada, 
on  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  mountains  of  northern  Alabama."  — 
Hale,  condensed. 

It  is  rather  hazardous  to  venture  a  ddinitc  opinion  regard- 
ing the  region  where  the  events  alluded  to  in  these  t\vo  legends 
inay  have  occurred.  W'c  can  at  once,  however,  discard  the  Mis- 
si-isippi  and  Missouri  rivers  from  the  problem.  The  most  that 
can  be  made  of  the  words  resembling  the  former  name  is  that 
they  denote  a  river  abounding  in  fish.  The  tenii  "yellow"  would 
naturally  he  applied  by  people  accustomed  only  to  clear  waters 
flowing  through  rocky  channels  or  carrj'ing  but  little  silt,  to 
any  stream  which  rmiains  muddy  from  one  rain  to  the  next. 

Heckewelder's  identification  of  Detroit  as  the  crossing  place 
may  not  be  incorrect,  but  it  is  clearly  not  supported  by  the  pres- 
eice  of  remains  that  can  he  attributed  to  the  Mound  Builders  of 
Southern  Ohio.  In  fact,  no  evidences  of  their  occupation  are  to 
be  found  near  the  rivers  connecting  the  Great  Lakes;  and  the 
lonntrj-  about  the  western  end  of  Lake  Erie  is  especially  lacking 
in  remains  of  the  Mound  Builders  or  of  any  prehistoric  race 
clostly  resembling  them.  It  is  true  that  various  references  may 
be  found  to  ancient  works  in  this  vicinity ;  but  the  enclosures 
remaining  all  belong  to  the  same  class  with  those  of  New  York 
and  northern  Ohio;  and  the  latter,  as  we  have  learned,  arc 
undoubtedly  of  Iroquois  construction.  The  "mounds"  arc  usu- 
ally so  Hke  ordinary  beach  ridges  or  wind  dunes,  that,  as  one 
explorer  put  it,  "the  only  way  to  tell  which  is  natural  and  which 
artificial,  is  to  dig  into  them.  If  we  find  human  remains,  we 
know  it  is  a  mound:  if  not,  we  know  it  is  a  dune.''  It  scctns 
to  be  forgotten  these  dunes  were  sought  by  Indians  as  sites  for 
residence  and  burial  purposes,  and  that  tlieir  shape  is  contin- 
ually changing.  The  wind  piles  sand  on  them  at  one  time,  and 
carries  it  away  at  another.  Articles  left  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  may  thus  be  covered  to  a  depth  of  several  feet ;  while 
others,  once  deeply  buriefl,  may  be  brought  to  light.  The  meth- 
ods of  interment  are  usually  in  close  accord  with  those  observed 
in  burial  places  known  to  belong  to  the  Hurons. 
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"There  are  (or  have  been,  for  little  remains)  several  tumuli  upon 
and  near  the  bank  of  ihc  Detroit  River,  from  two  to  (our  miles  below 
the  city.  All  arc  burial  mounds.  They  occupy  sandy  elevations,  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  above  the  water,  arc  conical  in  shape,  five  to  Iwenty-five 
feet  in  height,  and  thirty  to  fifty  feet  broad.  All  coniain  numerous  skele- 
tons, both  original  and  intrusive.  The  former  are  found  on  or  near  the 
original  surface,  and  arc  mostly  in  a  sitting  posture,  snd  the  faces  toward 
the  east,  and  sonicLimes.  a  dozen  or  more  are  found  arranged  around  the 
center  in  a  circle.  In  one  case,  each  held  in  his  arms  a  pot.  of  unusual 
size,  having  a  capacity  of  about  two  gallons.  In  other  cases,  pots  are 
found  near  the  heads.  With  these  skeletons  nre  the  usual  stone  imple- 
ments. One,  and  liy  far  the  largest  of  the  mounds  in  the  vicinity  of 
Detroit,  seems  somewhat  exceptional  in  its  character.  It  is  situated  at 
Ihc  junction  of  the  River  Rouge  witli  the  Detroit,  and  was  originally 
probably  not  less  than  four  hundred  feet  long  by  two  hundred  broad 
and  thirty  or  forty  high.  It  is  built  of  the  light  sand  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  contained  many  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  skeletons,  in 
every  stage  of  decay  and  burial.  It  had  two  or  more  pits  filled  with 
great  numbers  of  bones,  promiscuously  disposed,  and  apparently  corre- 
sponding with  those  used  by  the  Hurons.  and  some  other  tribes  at  their 
'Festival  of  the  Dead.'  It  is  hardly  possible  to  dig  into  the  mound  at  any 
point,  and  to  any  depth  from  two  to  ten  feet,  or  even  more,  without 
disinterring  hutnan  buncs.  Evidences  of  cremaliun  abound  in  some  parts 
of  the  mound,  and  at  various  depths.  The  modes  of  interment  are  with- 
out uniform  system."  —  Hubbard,  Relics,  condensed. 

There  is  such  discrepancy  in  the  measurements  of  the 
"Great  Mound,"  that  one  is  in  doubt  whether  to  attribute 
them  to  ^e.'is-work,  or  to  suppose  the  ''light  sand"  composing 
it  varied  in  volume  at  different  times.  Hubbard's  figures  are 
just  given  :  Gillman  tells  us  that 

"  With  a  height  of  20  feet,  it  must  originally  have  measured  about 
3W)  feet  in  length  by  200  feet  in  width."  — Gillman.  M.  B..  30i. 

Peet  muhipHes  this  several  fold :   for  he  says 

"  The  Detroit  mound  was  originally  700  or  HOO  feet  long,  400  feet 
wide,  40  feet  high."— Peel,  Amcr.  Antiq.,  July,  I88S,  38. 

Gillman  made  some  explorations  which  he  thus  reports. 

"At  what  was  presumed  to  be  its  original  center,  in  the  River  Roage 
mound  at  Detroit,  at  the  depth  of  thrc«  feet  human  bones  were  exhumed. 
At  four  feet  deep  occurred  abundant  evidence  of  cremation.  Then  four 
feet  of  nothing  but  sand.  Kight  feet  from  the  surface  were  while  lime- 
like  nm$se5,  each  of  a  few  inches  in  circumference,  which  subsequent 
examination  proved  to  be  human  bones.  These,  in  gerteral  ball-like 
masses  continued  to  a  depth  of  ten  and  one-half  feet,  where  operations 
were  suspended."  —  Gillman,  Lakes.  327,  condensed. 


The  Great  Mound  at  Detroit. 
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His  ascrtion  that  "  ball- like  masses"  "a  few  inches  in  cir- 
ctinifercnce "  were  "  human  bones,"  is  very  improbable.  We 
can  not  imagine  in  what  ntanner  tbey  couUI  be  buried  lo  assume 
this  form  or  reduced  to  this  limit.  If  the  mound  is  artificial, 
■even  in  part,  the  method  of  burial  reported  —  granting  the  sup- 
position of  burials  —  shows  its  erection  to  have  extended  over 
a  long  period;  and  while  mounds  were  thus  built  up  in  Virginia 
by  tribes  allied  lo  the  Iroquois,  we  find  nothing  of  this  particular 
kind  of  continuous  burial  in  southern  Ohio. 

Gilhnan  also  reports  excavations   farther  north. 

Numerous  mounds  extend  *'for  aboni  3  mile  and  a  half,  alon;  the 
■west  share  of  the  [St.  Clair]  river  and  of  Lake  Huron."  They  "were 
largely  used  for  burial  purposes."  In  one,  "a  wide  area  at  one  end  [was] 
covered  wiUi  a  solid  crust  of  bkck  ashes,  from  eighteen  inches  lo  two 
feel  thick,  containing  the  bones  of  various  animals  used  for  food,  broken 
pottery,  and  stone  implements.  The  relics  from  these  mounds  [included| 
an  extraordinarily  large  number  of  broken  stone  hammers  of  the  rudest 
kind."  In  one  "several  interments  had  been  made"  and  some  relics 
vere  found.—  Gillman,  M.  B.,  372. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  Mr. 
Gillman  was  working  on  the  site  of  an  old  Indian  camping  place, 
on  one  of  the  natural  sand-dunes  so  abundant  in  tlial  region. 
His  ''hammers"  were  the  stones  which  had  l>een  used  in  boiling 
food.  Interments  immediately  around,  or  even  within,  the  huts 
are  not  uncommon. 

*  •  *  •  * 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  Allegwi 
■were  the  Mound  Builders;  that  they  met  the  invaders  at  either 
end  of  Lake  Erie ;  that  Uiey  were  driven  from  tlic  borders 
l>ack  to  the  interior;  and  that,  consequently,  the  last  struggle 
reached  its  maximum  in  southern  Ohio; — then  the  progressive 
development  of  defensive  works  will  be  accounted  for.  First 
to  be  constructed  for  such  purposes,  when  the  great  squares 
and  circles  and  the  minor  embankments  in  connection  with  them 
became  untenable,  would  be  the  hill-top  enclosures  in  the  same 
localities.  When  these  no  longer  sufficed,  the  original  inhabi- 
tants, hard  pressed  on  every  side,  would  be  driven  to  the  con- 
struction of  strongholds  in  rugged,  broken  countn,-.  as  exemplified 
in  structures  like  Fort  Hill  and  the  Glenford  Fort.  This  is  on 
the  customary  hypothesis  that  all  such  works  are  due  to  the 
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same  people  who  made  the  valley  enclosures  If  the  agfgrcssors 
followed  closely  on  the  rear  of  the  defeated  Tallegwi.  and  them- 
selves constructed  the  irregular  enclosures  and  hill-top  forts, 
either  the  same  or  llic  reverse  order  might  be  taken.  There 
might  be  first  a  temporary  fortification,  like  the  smaller  hill-top 
enclosures,  where  they  could  find  shelter  until  an  opportmiily  for 
retreat ;  and  afterwards  a  permanent  defensive  work  like  Fort 
Hill,  where  they  could  be  safe  as  long  as  they  diose  to  remain. 
Or  the  stronger  forts  could  ^yc  occupied  first,  and  the  others  con- 
structed when  the  waning  strength  of  the  Tallegwi  emboldened 
their  foes  to  close  in  on  them. 

In  regard  to  Cusick's  legend.  Since  the  day  of  Prescott's 
thrilling  but  delusive  romance,  the  city  of  Montezuma  is  popu- 
larly considered  as  possessing  a  monopoly  of  glitter  and  brilliancy. 
Perhaps  the  only  reason  for  supposing  the  "Golden  City"  must 
mean  Mexico  is  the  idea  that  gold  alone  can  have  a  luster  that 
makes  it  attractive;  that  savages  have  the  same  scale  of  value 
for  metals  that  is  in  vogue  among  ourselves;  and,  finally,  that  no 
evidence  exists  of  the  use  of  this  metal  by  the  aborigines  north 
of  Mexico.  But  among  the  Mound  Ruilders  copiH:r  seems  to  have 
held  the  rank  accorded  to  gold  in  modern  days;  when  well  pol- 
ished it  has  a  brightness  and  beauty  surj^assing  that  of  any  other 
substance  they  could  procure.  If  for  "Golden  City"  we  were 
at  liberty  to  substitute  "City  of  Shining  Metal,"  we  would  have 
good  warrant  for  supposing  copper  was  meant  instead  of  gold; 
because  the  ancient  Iroquois  were  familiar  with  copper  but  knew 
nothing  of  gold  until  they  learned  its  name  and  value  from  the 
whites.  If,  then,  there  tie  any  merit  of  truth  in  Cusick's  tradi- 
tion, there  is  some  inherent  probability  that  the  "Golden  City" 
was  located  at  one  of  the  enclosures  in  the  Scioto  valley  where 
copper  is  comparatively  plentiful ;  possibly  at  the  Hopewell  group, 
for  here  not  only  copper  but  all  other  precious  material  was  most 
abundant.  It  is  a  rather  violent  assumption  that  an  Iroquois 
"Prince"  should  make  the  journey  to  Mexico  to  see  its  "Em- 
peror." even  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  ruler;  that  this  "Em- 
peror" should  declare  war  against  a  tribe  hundreds  of  miles 
away  when  he  had  nothing  to  gain  by  it ;  send  a  colony  of  "sub- 
jects" on  a  career  of  conquest;  have  them  build  forts  after  a  man- 
ner entirely  unknown  in  the  home  country;  and  leave  them  to- 
their  fate. 
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''Emperor"  and  "Prince,"  by  both  title  and  office,  were  as 
unfamiliar  to  Iroquois,  until  they  learned  of  them  from 
whites,  as  "gold"  or  *'cit\' ;"  and  the  same  reasons  which  permit 
us  to  substitute  chief  or  sachem  for  such  fanciful  titles,  give 
us  a  right  to  replace  the  tcnn  "Golden  City"  by  "town  where 
much  copper  is." 

Besides  these  two  traditions,  which  must  refer  to  some  an- 
cient triJK  of  Ohio,  if  not  to  that  known  as  the  Mound  Builders, 
Carr  shows  thai  (he  origin  or  cause  of  mounds  and  enclosures 
was  not  unknown  to  various  other  tribes.  The  Cherokees, 
Scnocas,  Kaskaskias,  Piankcshaws,  Muskogees,  and  others  say 
their  forefathers  constructed  such. — Carr.  Mounds.  563,  ct  seq. 

"  Dc  Solo,  in  I5-K),  could  get  n<t  iradilion  concerning  lliem  [moundsl 
beyond  the  assurance  that  the  peoples  he  cncouniert'd  had  built  them 
or  some  of  them."  —  Winsor:    HLstor>-.  I,  397. 

"  The  Iroquois  l>elteved  that  the  Ohio  mounds  were  the  memorial 
of  a  war  which  in  ancient  times  they  waged  with  the  Cherokees."  — 
Essays.  69;  from  Schoolcraft. 

"John  Norton,  the  intelligent  Mohawk  chief  [saidl  that  there  was 
a  Iradilion  in  his  tribe  that  [mounds  and  enclosures!  were  constructed  by 
a  (wtiplc  who  in  ancient  times  occupied  a  great  cxtcut  of  the  country, 
but  who  had  been  extirpated:  that  there  had  been  long  and  bloody  wars 
between  tins  pL-uplc  and  the  Five  Nations,  in  which  the  latter  had  been 
finally  victorious.  He  added  that  one  of  (lie  last  fortifications  which 
was  taken  had  been  obstinately  defended ;  that  the  warriors  of  the  other 
four  nations  of  the  confederacy  had  assaulted  it  without  wailing  for 
the  Mohawks,  and  had  been  repulsed  with  great  loAs,  but  that  the  latter 
coming  to  their  assistance  the  attack  was  renewed,  the  place  taken,  atid  all 
who  were  in  it  deMroyed."  — Stone,  II,  48(i.  note. 

Norton's  statement  refers  to  the  war  with  the  Erics :  at 
least  the  last  battle  between  these  two  nations  was  fought  much 
as  he  describes  it. 

"The  Wyandws  have  altrays  assumed  to  have  been  originally  at 

the  head  of  the  Iroquois  group  of  tribes.  ♦  *  *  In  mentioning  the 
name  of  this  tribe  tn  Mr,  J.  C  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  he  said 
that  when  at  college  at  New  Haven  in  ll*iV2,  a  Mr.  Williamfi,  a  respect- 
able and  intelligent  man.  a  half  Wyandot,  and  a  person  intcreited  in 
the  land  claims  of  Connecticut  in  Ohio,  informed  him  that  the  old 
forts  in  the  Ohio  valley  were  erected  some  150  or  2(.t0  years  Iwfore,  in 
the  course  of  a  long  war  which  was  carried  on  between  the  Wyandots 
(this.  I  think,  to  tally  with  other  traditions,  should  be  Iroquois)  and  the 
Cherokees.  In  this  war  the  northern  confederates  finally  prevailed."  — 
Schoolcraft,  Iroquois.  162. 
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The  Cherokees  are  so  frequently  mentioned  in  discussing  the 
Mound  Builders,  as  to  require  further  notice. 

In  1650  the  Cherokees  had  a  tradition  which  claimed  "they  came  from 
the  west  ant]  exterminated  the  fonncr  irhaliilaiits ;"  and  then  says  they 
came  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  Ohio,  whtrc  they  erected  the  mounds 
on  Grave  Creek,  and  that  they  removed  hither  li.  e,,  to  East  Tennessee] 
from  the  country  where  Monlicello  is  situated.  They  are  not  noticed 
by  Mr.  JeflFcr5.on  in  his  table  of  original  tribes  which  inhabited  any  part 
of  Virginia  at  or  subscf]iicnt  to  the  year  lUW,  and  from  thcr  up  to  1869. 
They  say  ihcmscives  that  their  nation  did  not  erect  the  mounds,  nor 
paini  the  figures  of  the  sun  and  moon  upon  ihc  rocks  where  they  arc 
now  seen."  "The  mounds  exhibited  the  same  appearance  at  the  arrival 
■of  the  Cherokees  as  they  now  do." 

"  They  have  a  fabu]ou.s  tradition  respecting  llie  mounds  which  proves 
that  they  are  beyond  the  events  of  their  history.  The  mounds,  they  say, 
were  caused  by  the  tjuaking  of  the  earth,  and  a  ^rcat  noise  with  it."  — 
Haywood.  2-25.  2S4,  .nnd  280. 

"The  Cherokees  themselves  arc  as  ignorant  as  we  arc,  by  what 
people  or  for  what  purpose  these  artificial  hiils  were  raised ;  *  *  * 
tliey  have  a  tradition  common  with  other  nations  of  Indians,  that  they 
found  them  in  much  the  same  condition  as  tliey  now  appear,  when  their 
forefathers  arrived  from  the  west  and  possessed  themselves,  of  the  coun- 
try, after  vanquishing  the  nation*  of  red  men  who  then  inhabited  it,  who 
thcmwlves  found  tliese  mounts  when  they  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, the  former  possessors  delivering  the  same  story  concerning  them." 
'—  Bartrams,  3€&. 

"  From  the  verbal  traditions  of  Mr.  Stand  Watie  [a  Cherokee  chief), 
the  Cherokees  anciently  lived  at  the  <5tlcr  I'eaks  in  Virginia.*  ♦  • 
and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  crossing  the  Ohio  with  their  war  parties." 
—  Schoolcraft,  Iro<iuois,  163. 

The  Mohican  or  Stockbridge  tribe  had  a  tradition  that  "  many  thou- 
sand moons  ago  "  the  Cherokees,  Natiticokcs.  and  some  other  tribe  who.se 
name  (hey  had  forgotten,  came  from  the  south  and  attacked  the  Dcla- 
warcs.  The  tatter  were  overcome,  at  first,  but  the  Mohicans  came  to 
iheir  relief,  and  the  invaders  were  driven  hack.  The  Nanticokos  lived 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  and  it  is  improbable  that  the  Chero- 
kees could  have  been  their  neighbors  at  any  time,  even  though  their 
traditions  claim  the  Powhatans  as  being-  n  branch  of  their  tribe.  Cer- 
tainly they  could  not  have  been  in  Virginia  as  late  as  1623.  for  Dc  Soto 
found  them  located  in  Georgia. —  Roycc.  13(1  and  137. 

"  Swimmer,  a  Oterokee  sliaman  in  western  North  Carolina,  told 
me  thai  formerly  the  Cherokees  constructed  mounds  in  the  following 
manner:  A  fire  was  first  kindled  on  the  level  surface.  Around  the  fire 
was  placed  a  circle  of  .stones,  outside  of  which  were  deposited  the  bodies 
•ol  seven  prominent  men.    .A  hollow  cedar  log  to  scr%*c  as  a  chimney  or 
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air  hole  was  then  fixed  perpendicularly  above  the  fire,  and  the  earth  was 
built  up  around  this  so  as  to  form  a  mound.  Uiton  this  mound  ihe  town 
house  was  built,  so  that  the  month  of  ihc  fire  pit  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  town  house  floor.  The  fire  was  never  allowed  to  go  out,  but  was 
always  smouldering  at  the  bottom  af  tlie  hole. 

"  Some  time  later,  while  talking  with  an  intelligent  woman  in  re- 
gard to  local  points  of  interest,  she  mentioned  the  targe  mound  near 
Franklin,  in  Macon  county,  and  remarked  *  There's  a  fire  at  the  bottom 
of  (hat  mound.'  Without  giving  her  any  idea  what  Swimmer  had  said, 
I  inc|uired  of  her  how  the  fire  liad  got  there,  when  she  told  substan- 
tially  the  same  story.  I  found  on  imresiigation  that  the  belief  was  gen- 
eral that  the  fires  still  existed.  On  mentioning  this  tradition  to  Cyrus 
Thomas,  he  slated  that  in  many  of  the  mounds  —  csi)ccially  in  some 
which  he  believed  to  be  of  Cherokee  origin  —  there  was  found  what 
seemed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  perpendicular  shaft  or  chimney,  gen- 
erally about  a  fool  in  diameter,  coming  np  almost  or  quite  to  (he  lop 
of  the  monnd  and  running  down  into  il  to  the  nriginat  natural  level  of 
the  ground,  and  sometimes  a  short  distance  below  il.  This  shaft  was 
always  filled  with  ashes  and  charred  remains  of  wood.  No  reasonable 
suggestion  had  hiihcrlo  been  offered  as  to  the  purpose  of  these  open- 
ings, but  the  Cherokee  tradition  explained  the  whole  thing.  The  roof  of 
the  Cherokee  town  house  was  covered  with  about  a  foot  of  earth :  a 
new  town  house  was  usually  built  upon  the  site  of  the  old.  and  as 
destruction  by  fire  must  have  been  a  common  accident,  each  successive 
burning  causing  a  deposit  of  a  layer  of  earth  a  foot  or  so  tn  depth  from 
tlie  falling  roof,  it  follows  that  this  cause  alone  would  result  in  time  in 
raising  the  fioor  of  the  town  house  considerably  above  the  surround- 
ing surface,  even  if  buill  originally  upon  the  natural  level."  —  Mooneyf 
Cherokee.  167,  condensed. 

Thomas  calls  into  question  the  reliability  of  Oitrnkce  tra- 
tlition,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  mntind  building,  and  devotes 
twenty  pages  to  a  review  of  the  evidence  whicH  leads  him  to  the 
concUision  that  the  Cherokccs  were  the  authors  of  the  works  in 
their  territory. —  Burial  Mounds.  87-107. 

THE   MODERN   INDIAN   AS  A   BUILDER   OF   MOUNDS. 

The  subject  of  mound  building  by  existing  or  known  tribes 
will  be  next  considered.  No  comment  or  explanation  is  neces- 
sary in  connection  with  the  quotations  or  statements,  as  their 
meaning  and  purpose  are  apparent. 

Lucien  Carr  has  made  an  exhaustive  examination  of  early 
literature,  proving  conclusively  that  the  Indian,  as  known  to  the 
whites,  cultivated  the  ground  extensively,  was  a  sun  worshipper. 
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and  constructed  earthen  mounds  and  enclosures,  often  of  great 
size  and  area. 

La  Vega  says :  "  Tbe  Indians  try  to  place  ttieir  villages  on  ele- 
vated siite^:  but  inasmuch  as  in  Florida  there  are  nol  many  sites  of  this 
kind  where  they  can  conveniently  build,  they  erect  elevations  themselves 
in  the  following  manner :  They  select  the  spot  and  carry  there  a  quan- 
tity of  earth  which  ihey  form  into  a  kind  of  platform  two  or  three  pikes 
in  height,  ihc  summit  nf  which  is  large  enough  to  give  room  for  twelve, 
fifteen  or  twenty  houses,  to  lodge  the  cacique  and  his  attendants.  At 
the  foot  of  this  elevation  (is]  a  sciuare  place  around  which  the  leading 
men  have  their  houses.  •  •  •  To  ascend  the  elevation  they  have 
a  straight  passage  way  from  bottom  to  top,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  wide." 
The  village  of  Capaha  "has  about  five  hundred  good  houses,  surrounded 
with  a  ditch  ten  or  twelve  cubit.s  deep,  and  a  width  of  fifty  paces  in 
most  places,  in  others  forty.  The  ditch  is  filled  with  water  from  a  canal 
*  *  three  leagues  in  length.  *  *  The  ditch  •  *  surrounds  the 
town  except  in  one  spot,  which  Is  eiKlosed  by  heavy  beams  planted  in 
the  earth."  —  Essaj-s,  73. 

According  to  the  Century  Dictionary,  "for  some  time  later" 
than  the  fifteenth  century,  the  pike  was  "from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  long.  It  continued  in  use.  although  reduced  in  length, 
throughout  the  seventeenth  cenlur)-." 

Bicdma  remarks:  "The  caciques  of  this  region  were  accustomed 
to  erect  near  the  house  where  they  lived  very  high  mounds,  and  there 
were  some  who  placed  their  houses  on  the  lop  of  these  mounds."  — 
Essays,  74. 

"  The  '  Portugese  Gentleman  *  tells  us  that  at  tite  very  spot  where 
De  Solo  landed,  generally  supposed  to  be  somewhere  about  Tampa  Bay, 
at  a  town  c.nUed  Ucita,  the  hm^r  ot  the  chief  'stood  near  the  shore 
npon  a  very  high  mound  made  hy  hand  for  sirength.'  Such  mounds  arc 
alio  spoken  of  by  the  Huguenot  explorers.  Thty  served  as  (he  site  of 
the  chieftain's  house  in  the  villages,  and  from  them  led  a  broad  smooth 
road  through  the  village  to  the  water.  These  dcscripiions  correspond 
eloscly  to  those  of  the  remains  which  the  botanists,  John  and  William 
Bartram,  discovcre<I  and  reported  about  a  century  ago." 

"  Within  the  prewrt  century  the  Seminoles  of  Horida  are  said  to 
have  retained  the  custom  of  collecting  the  slain  after  a  battle  and  inter- 
ring them  in  one  large  mound.  The  writer  on  whose  authority  I  state 
this,  adds  that  he  '  obsen-ed  on  the  road  from  St.  Augustine  lo  Tomaka 
one  mound  which  must  have  covered  two  acres  of  ground,'  but  this  must 
surely  have  been  a  commimal  burial  mound." 

"  M.  Le  Page  du  Pratz  •  •  •  observes  that  the  one  on  which 
was  the  house  of  ihe  Great  San  was  'about  eight  feet  high  and  twenty 
feet  over  on  the  surface.'  He  adds  that  their  temple  •  •  •  was  on 
a  mound  about  ihe  same  height."  —  Essays,  75,  77,  and  78. 
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"The  Indians  located  along  the  Yazoo  River  'are  dispersed  over 
the  country  upon  mounds  of  earth  made  with  tlieir  own  hands,  from 
which  it  is  inferred  ihal  these  nations  are  very  ancient  and  were  for- 
merly very  numerous,  although  at  the  prcseni  time  they  hardly  number 
iwo  hundred  and  fifty  persons."  This  language  would  seem  to  imply 
that  at  this  time  there  were  numerous  mounds  unoccupied." — La  Harpe 
(about  A.  D.  17(W):  in  B.  E.  12.  6.J3. 

"In  one  of  their  (the  Natchczl  villages  Dumont  notes  that  the 
cabin  of  the  chief  was  elevated  on  a  mound.  Father  Le  Petit  [*ays]  the 
residence  of  the  great  chief  or  '  Brother  of  the  Sun.'  as  he  was  called, 
was  erected  on  a  mound  of  earth  carried  for  that  purpose.  When  the 
chief  died,  the  houie  was  destroyed,  and  the  same  mouncj  was  not  used 
as  the  site  of  the  mansion  of  his  successor,  but  was  left  vacant,  and  a 
new  one  was  constructed.  This  Inleresting  fact  goes  to  explain  the  great 
number  ot  mounds  in  some  localities."  —  Essays,  77. 

La  Vega  in  his  history  of  Florida,  page  2.11,  speaking  of  a  flood  in 
the  Mississippi,  says  that  "During  similar  inundations,  •  •  •  the 
Indians  contrive  to  live  on  any  high  or  lofty  ground  or  hills,  or  if  there 
are  none  they  build  them  wich  their  own  hands,  principally  for  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  caciques."  —  B.  E.,  12,  &iQ. 

Tlie  name  Florida  was  at  that  time  applied  to  all  the  south- 
ern coutitry  cast  of  the  Mississippi. 

Yhe  historians  of  Dc  Soto  make  mention  itiore  than  once  of  Til- 
lages surrounded  by  walls,  and  ditches  filled  with  water,  the  work  of  the 
Indians  living  in  them.—  B.  E.,  1*2,  6fJ!). 

De  Soto  found  that  "on  both  sides  of  the  [Mississippi]  River,  the 
natives  lived  in  walled  towns."  —  Carr,  Mounds,  52l), 

Lawson  Hescrihes  Inirial  under  mounds  of  cartJi  and  also 
of  stone;  but  both  seem  to  be  very  small. — Lawson,  42-3. 

The  celebrated  shell  mound  at  Old  Enterprise,  Florida,  .stands  on 
a  ridge  partly  on  the  original  sea  beach  and  partly  on  the  swamp  back 
of  it.  In  this  sw*amp  live  the  moltnsks  whose  shells  have  been  so  impor- 
tant in  the  construction  of  the  mound.  It  is  evident  that  tlic  stntcture 
is  formed  of  mud  and  marl  brought  to  the  spot  from  the  swamp.  After 
it  had  been  carried  to  a  suflicieni  height  to  maintain  a  dry  surface,  it  was 
used  as  a  dwelling  site,  and  its  elevation  gradually  increased  by  refuse 
from  the  houses  and  prnliahly  to  some  extent  by  additional  material 
occasionally  carried  in  from  the  swamp, —  Dall. 

A  g^oup  of  mounds  located  in  the  southern  part  of  Union 
county,  Mississippi,  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  an  Indian 
town  near  which  De  Soto  encamped  one  winter.  In  one  of  tlic 
motinds,  which  was  at  least  ten  feet  high  lieforc  its  reduction 
by  cultivation,  three  feet  above  the  original  surface  was  a 
sauccr-sha|»ed  bed  of  fine  ashes  six  feet  in  diameter,  six  inches 
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thick  at  the  center,  and  running  out  to  an  edge  on  every  side. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  lire  on  the  earth  above  or  heloxv.  and 
there  were  many  thin  layers  as  though  llic  ashes  had  been  car- 
ried in  small  quantities  and  carefully  spread  out.  Within  an 
inch  of  the  bottom  of  the  ashes  was  a  small  fragment  of  glass. 
apparently  broken  from  a  thick  bottle.  Resting  upon  the  ashes, 
though  not  extending  to  the  edge  at  any  part,  was  a  confused 
mass  twelve  inches  thick  of  charcoal,  soil,  ashes,  and  broken 
pottery,  in  which  lay  an  iron  knife  and  a  thin  silver  plate 
stamped  with  the  arms  of  Castile  and  Leon.  This  seemed  an 
intrusive  deposit  as  there  was  an  unconformity  between  it  and 
tiie  surrounding  earth ;  but  if  the  mound  had  ever  been  opened 
since  its  construction,  such  excavation  antedated  the  settlement 
of  the  cniintry  by  the  whites,  for  the  first  man  who  settled  In 
the  region  was  at  that  time  still  hving  only  a  few  rods  from 
the  mound  and  was  positive  in  his  statement  that  it  had  never 
been  disturbed.  At  any  rate,  it  would  have  been  imiKJSsible  to 
restore  the  ash-bcd  to  its  former  condition  had  it  ever  been 
broken ;  and  that  it  was  coeval  with  the  body  of  the  structure 
is  proven  by  the  fact  that  it  reached  into  undisturbed  earth  on 
every  side.  Moreover,  there  were  found  just  above  the  ashes 
several  pieces  of  glass  similar  to  that  which  lay  five  inches  be- 
neath their  surface,  two  or  three  of  them  being  chipped  into  the 
form  of  gunfiinls.  possibly  for  scrapers.  The  knife-blade  was 
almost  destroyed  by  rust ;  the  silver  plate  was  not  at  all  cor- 
roded, though  a  hole  had  been  made  in  one  end  apparently  to 
suspend  it  by.  There  was  no  trace  of  bone  or  other  evidence 
of  burial  an}*where  in  the  mound ;  but  as  the  entire  mass  of 
clay  of  which  it  was  composed  was  very  wet  and  sticky,  a  skele- 
ton would  have  disapijcarccl  within  a  eurnparalivcly  short  time. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  this  mound  was  opened  by  the  Indians 
themselves  very  soon  after  it  was  made,  and  the  loose  earth, 
with  tlie  relics  mentioned  placed  or  thrown  in.  As  the  whole 
group  was  of  one  character  and  apparently  of  one  period,  we 
are  justified  in  placing  tlie  date  of  their  construction  at  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  —  some  of  them  earUcr.  per- 
haps, some  of  them  later.  Of  the  eleven  mounds  oiicned  only 
this  one  contained  an>'thing  of  European  origin. 

The  supposed  winter  camp  of  De  Soto,  on  the  Tallahatchee 
river,  is  seven  nnles  from  this  place. 
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Jefferson,  in  his  "  Notes  on  Virginia,"  describes  a  mound 
opened  by  him  near  Charlottesville;  it  was  plainly  an  ossuary 
containing  the  bones  of  those  who  had  died  at  different  times  or 
places  ami  were  brought  hillicr  for  inlcnncnt.  He  estimates 
their  number  at  not  less  than  one  thousand.  He  further  relates^ 
that  about  ihc  middle  of  the  last  century  a  parly  of  Indians 
travehng  through  this  section  had,  without  inquiry  or  instruc- 
tion, diverged  several  miles  from  their  road  and  taken  a  straight 
course  through  tlie  woods  lo  this  si*pu1chre.  where  tliey  re- 
mained several  hours  seemingly  mourning  over  the  dead.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  not  told  to  what  tribe  they  belonged:  had 
he  rL-cordc<l  Ibis,  it  might  have  dispelled  our  ignorance  con- 
cerning the  authors  of  the  mounds  in  eastern  Virginia. 

Glass  beads  and  iron  bracelets  were  found  with  skeletons  at  the  bor- 
tom  of  .1  nioimd  at  Lenoir's,  Tenntssee.  —  D.  K.   12,  ,108. 

"The  Chcrokces  wvrc  In  ihc  habit  of  using  jusi  such  crnameius  as 
arc  found  in  tlicsc  mounds  [in  Cherokee  territoryl."  Articles  of  various 
sorH  found  in  the  mounds  of  Eastern  Tennessee  are  "  precisely  similar  " 
to  others  found  about  Indian  village  sites  in  connection  with  objects  of 
European  make,  and  answer  the  description  given  by  early  writers  of  or- 
namrnK  ,ind  uten^^ils  ni.ide  and  used  by  Indians  in  this  locality  as  well 
as  in  Virginia. —  Burial  Mounds.  64. 

"  If  we  can  point  out  a  well  known  race  of  Indians  who.  at  the  til 
of  the  discovery,  raised  muunds  and  other  earthworks,  not  wholly  dil 
similar  in  character  and  not  much  inferior  in  size  to  those  in  the  Ohio 
V-iltey,  and  who  resided  not  very  far  away  from  that  region  and  directly 
in  the  line  which  tlic  Mound  Builders  are  believed  by  all  lo  have  foUowedj 
in  their  emigration,  then  this  rule  [that  the  simplest  explanation  of  a 
given  fact  or  series  of  facts  tihould  always  be  accepted]  constrains  us  to 
accept  for  the  present  This  race  as  the  most  prrliable  descendants  of  the 
Mound  Builders,  and  seek  no  funhcr  for  ToUecs.  Asiatics  or  Orizilians. 
All  these  conditions  are  6ned  by  the  Chahia  tribes." 

"  I  believe  that  the  evidence  is  sufficient  lo  justify  us  in  accepting  thi3 
race  [the  Chahta-Muskokcesl  as  the  constructors  of  all  those  extensive 
mounds,  platforms,  artificial  lakes  and  circumvallations  which  arc  scattered 
over  the  (iulf  States,  (leorgia  and  Florida.  The  earliest  explorers  dis- 
tinctly state  that  such  were  used  and  constructed  by  these  nations  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  probably  had  been  for  many  generations."  — 
Essays.  79  and  80. 

"  Major  Sibley  *  *  stated  that  an  ancient  chief  of  the  Osage  In- 
dians informed  him  while  he  was  a  resident  among  them,  that  a  large  con- 
ical mound,  which  he.  Major  Sibley  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  every  day 
whilst  he  resided  amongst  them,  was  constructed  when  he  was  a  boy, 
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That  a  chief  of  his  nation  "  *  had  unexpectedly  died  whilst  all  the 
men  of  his  tribe  were  hunting  in  a  distant  country.  His  friends  buried 
him  in  the  usual  manner,  with  hh  weapons,  his  earthen  pot,  and  the  usual 
accompaniments,  and  raised  a  small  mound  over  liis  remains.  When  the 
nation  relumed  from  the  hunt,  this  mound  was  enlarged  at  intervals, 
every  n)an  assisting  to  carry  raatcriats,  and  thus  the  accumulation  of  earth 
went  on  for  a  long  period  until  it  reached  its  present  height,  when  they 
dressed  it  off  at  the  top  to  a  conical  form.  The  old  chief  farther  said 
that  he  had  been  informed  and  believed,  tliat  all  the  mounds  had  a  simi- 
lar origin.'*  —  Fealherstonehaugh,  70. 

According  to  later  awthors.  the  "old  chief"  was  not  above 
playing  tridts  upon  travelers. 

"  Mr.  Collet,  of  St.  Louis,  says  he  made  a  search  for  this  mound,  tmt 
was  unable  to  find  it"  —  B.  E.  12,  658. 

Snyder  goes  still  farther,  and  denies  there  are  any  artifi- 
cial mounds  wliatever  in  that  part  of  Missouri,  and  asserts  that 
all  such  features  are  produced 

"by  aqueous  or  glacial  action."  although  Indian  burials  may  have 
been  made  upon  some  of  the  latter.  "I  traversed  the  entire  valley  of  the 
Osage  River.  »  •  •  j  saw  no  artificial  eanhen  mounds  there  of  any 
'Icscription."  — Snydci.  Osagcs. 

At  Bellaire,  Michigan,  north-east  from  Traverse  City,  in 
a  mound  four  feet  higli  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
sUght  depression  around  the  base,  was  a  skeleton,  sitting,  with 
feet  extended.  By  it  was  the  outer  whorl  of  a  Busycon  shell. 
the  outer  surface  of  which  was  covered  with  incised  lines  cross- 
ing each  other  practically  at  right  angles.  The  skull  was  very 
thin,  compact  as  ivory  almost,  and  unusually  symmetrical.  The 
crown  and  forehead  were  very  full  anci  prominent,  indicating 
a  high  intellectual  development.  There  was  nothing  Indian  in 
its  appearance,  and  its  presence  under  such  conditions  is  puz- 
zling. Possibly  one  of  the  early  Jesuits  was  interred  here  by 
his  proselytes. 

On  Rapid  river  near  Traverse  City,  Michigan,  arc  two 
mounds,  each  about  six  feet  high  and  twenty  feet  across.  An 
old  Chippewa  told  ine  that  one  was  erected  over  Sioux,  the 
other  over  Chippewas,  slain  in  a  battle  here  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Several  small  mounds  in  upper 
Michigan  cover  Siotix,  Iroquois  and  Otippcwas;  the  Indians 
about  there  preserve  traditions  of  the  fights  in  which  tliese  were 
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slain  and  in  some  cases  know  tlie  name  or  family  of  one  whu 
is  buried  in  a  given  tumulus.  A  iiiss  years  ago  one  of  these 
mounds  was  opened  by  some  wood-cutters  and  the  lK>nes  scat- 
tered around.  The  Indians  were  furious  when  they  knew  of  it, 
and  endeavored  to  find  tlie  per[)Ctrators,  swearing  to  slay  ihera 
if  they  conki  be  identified. 

"  A  small  burial  mound  on  tlie  west  shore  of  Ottawa  Point"  was 
opened.  "  The  utensils,  trinkets,  &c.,  were  all  of  a  period  subsequent  to 
the  advent  of  the  while  man."  Consequently,  Mr.  Gillman  decides  that 
this  mound  was  not  built  by  a  Mound  Builder.  He  says  "such  mounds 
arc  frequent  all  along  the  lake  shore,  and  seems  to  be  invariably  of  mure 
recent  origin  than  the  first-descrilied  works.  They  are  generally  quite 
small."  —  Gillman,   M.   B.,  379. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  other  mounds  in  llie 
region  within  a  hundred  miles  around  Mackinac  Island,  which 
are  known  to  be  the  work  of  Sioux,  Chippewas  and  Iroquois. 
There  are  traditions,  also,  among  the  two  first  named,  of  a  race 
in  Wisconsin  ami  Minnesota,  known  as  the  "  Groimd  House 
Indians "  from  their  custom  of  banking  and  covering  their 
houses  with  earth;  they  buried  their  dead  in  mounds  near  the 
dwellings.  These  were  exterminated  in  the  first  half  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.— O.  A.  H.,  Dec,  i888. 

"  I  must  remark  that  whatever  be  the  leciiitnatc  inference  drawn 
from  similar  work^  and  remains  in  oiher  places,  conceminR  the  state  of 
eivilizalton  attained  by  the  Mound  Builders,  the  evidence  bcre  [he  had 
been  exploring  in  the  vicinity  of  Racine]  goes  to  prove  that  the>*  were  an 
«x[remely  barbarous  people,  in  no  respect  superior  to  most  of  the  savage 
tribes  of  modern  Indians." — Dr.  P,  R,  Hoy:  quoted  by  Lapham,  11). 

At  the  Pipe-Stone  <^iiarries  "is  a  mound  of  a  conical  form,  of  ten 
feet  height,  which  was  erected  over  the  body  of  a  distinguished  young 
man,  son  uf  a  Stuux  chief."  who  was  killed  there  about  1835. —  Catlin, 
Indians.  II.  170.  note. 

Majur  Powell  "has  himself  seen  two  burial  mounds  in  process  of 
construction  —  one  in  Utah,  *  *  *  the  other  •  •  •  in  the  valley 
of  the  Pin  river."  "The  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Indian  origin  of  the 
western  structures  h.'is  been  so  gre.it  and  (he  facts  have  been  so  well 
known  that  writers  have  rarely  attributed  iJiem  to  prehistoric  peoples." 
—  Introduction.   B.   E.    13.  xlvii. 

IJncas.  the  Mohegan,  killed  Miantonomo.  the  Narragansctt.  in  I(US; 
he  "was  buried  there  on  the  scene  of  his  defeat.  •  •  •  and  for  years 
afterward,  •  •  •  parties  of  Narragan&etts  used  to  visit  the  spot.  • 
*  *  A  heap  of  stones  was  raised  over  the  grave,  and  no  Narragansett 
came  near  without  adding  to  the  pile."  — Fiske:  172. 
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"  A  stockade  fort  Itad  b«cn  reared  [by  the  Indians]  near  the  village 
lOld  Pitiua]  *  •  ■  whicli  included  a  space  of  about  two  acres."  — 
Howe:  I.  390. 

"  The  Huron-Iroquois  were  accustomed  to  fortify  their  forts  or 
castles  with  a  ditch  and  wall,  tlic  latter  surraounlcU  by  a  siockade."  — 
Carr,  Mound&,  Ad2. 

Such  Structures  as  these  and  the  next  would  form  em- 
bankments. 

In  163",  the  Pequot  fort  near  where  Stonington,  IConn.J  now 
stands  "was  enclosed  by  a  circle  of  two  or  lliree  acres  in  area,  girdled 
by  a  palisade  of  sturdy  sapling  trunks,  set  firm  anil  deep  into  the  ground, 
tlie  narrow  interstices  between  them  serving  as  loop-holes  whcrcfrora 
to  reconnoitre  any  one  pawing  hy  and  to  shoot  at  assaiiams." — Kiske:   132. 

■■  The  most  elaborate  structure  u^ed  for  a  dwelling  by  the  tribes 
of  [he  wpm  was  the  earth  lodge,  The  outline — a  circle  with  an  oblong 
projection  toward  the  cast — was  carefully  measured  and  traced  on  the 
ground,  ibe  snd  cut  from  within  ihc  Rgure.  and  the  earth  well  tramped 
by  the  feet  of  the  builders.  The  framework  was  of  poles,  and  the  dome- 
shaped  roof  of  closely  laid  poles  was  supported  by  large  posts,  five  or 
more  in  number,  set  in  a  circle  a  little  back  of  the  central  fire-place. 
Outside  the  wall  of  pales  great  bundles  of  the  coarse  prairie  grass  were 
laid,  and  over  all  a  double  layer  uf  sod^.  so  that  when  cc>tnpleted  the  wall 
was  nearly  two  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  sloped  gently  to  the  line 
where  it  joined  the  roof,  which  was  also  very  thick.  *  •  *  The  ex- 
terior rcsemlilcs  a  mound  more  than  a  dwelling."  —  Fletcher:  Omahas. 

The  decay  of  such  a  house  would  produce  a  small  circular 
embankment  like  those  of  so  frequent  occurence  ih  Ohio. 

Catlin  gives  a  chart  showing  what  he  believes  to  be  Man- 
dan  reittains,  from  their  last  village  Iwck  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kaskaskta.  From  the  similarity  of  the  Mandan  works  to  those 
in  Ohio,  he  thinks  it  probable  they  all  belong  to  this  tribe;  a 
suppusitioii  which  is  strengthened  by  llic  close  resemblance  of 
the  pottefj'  found  in  the  two  regions. — Catlin :  Indians,  appendix. 

"  This  tribe  is  at  present  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri, 
about  l*tno  mile*  above  St.  Louis,  and  2iH)  below  the  Mouth  o(  the  Yellow 
Stone  river.  They  have  two  villages  and  number  alioul  2O0  souls.  These 
people  formerly  lived  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  farther  down  the  river,  in 
ten  contiguous  villages;  the  marks  or  ruins  of  which  are  yet  plainly  to  be 
seen.  At  that  pcrio<J.  evidently  their  numbers  were  much  greater  than  at 
the  present  day.  I  think,  for  various  reasons,  that  ihey  formerly  (K:cupied 
the  lower  part  of  the  Missouri,  and  even  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum, 
The  river  protects  two  sides  nf  the  village:  they  have  therefore  but  one 
side  to  protect,  which  is  cffectiially  done  by  a  strong  piquet,  and  a  ditch 
^Qside  of  it,  of  three  or  four  feet  in  depth.    The  piquet  is  composed  of 
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timbers  of  a  foot  or  more  in  tlianieltr,  and  eighteen  feet  high,  set  firmly 
in  the  ground  at  suHicicnt  distances  from  each  other  to  admit  of  guns 
and  oUicr  missitca  to  be  fired  between  ilicm.  The  ditch  (unlike  ihai  of 
civilized  mmlvs  of  fortification)  is  inside  of  the  piquet,  in  which  their 
warriors  screen  their  bodies,  whilst  they  arc  reloading  and  discharging 
their  wca|>ons  Uirough  the  piquets.  Their  lodges  appear  from  witUuul, 
to  be  buih  entirely  ol  earth.  They  all  have  a  circular  funn.  and  are  from 
-forty  to  sixty  feet  in  diameter.  Their  foundations  arc  prepared  by  dig- 
'ging  £orae  two  feet  in  the  ground.  The  superstructure  is  then  produced, 
by  arranging,  inside  of  this  circular  excavation,  lirnily  fixed  in  the  ground 
and  resting  against  ibe  bank,  a  iKirrier  or  wall  of  limbers,  sonic  eight  or 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  of  equal  height  {about  six  feet)  placed  on  end, 
and  restmg  again.st  each  other,  supported  by  a  formidable  embanknK'nt 
of  earth  raised  against  them  ouiside :  then  resting  upon  the  tops  of  these 
limbers  or  piles  are  others  of  equal  size  and  equal  in  numbers,  of  twenty 
or  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  resting  firmly  against  each  other,  and  send- 
ing their  upper  or  small  ends  toward  the  center  and  top  of  the  lodge: 
rising  at  an  nngle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  to  the  .ipcx  or  sky-lighl, 
which  is  about  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  answering  as  a  chimney 
and  a  sky-lighi  at  the  same  lime  The  roof  of  the  lodge  being  thus 
formed,  is  supported  by  beams  passing  around  the  inner  pari  of  the  lodge 
■about  the  middle  of  these  poles  or  timbers,  and  themselves  upheld  by  four 
or  five  large  posts  passing  down  to  the  floor  of  the  lodge.  On  the  top  of, 
and  over  the  poles  forming  the  roof,  i^  placed  a  complete  mat  of  willow* 
boughs,  of  half  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness,  which  protects  the  timbers 
from  the  dampness  of  the  earth,  with  which  the  lodge  is  covered  from 
bocconi  to  top,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet ;  and  then  with  a  hard  or 
-tough  clay,  which  is  impervious  to  water.  At  intervals  there  is  a  large 
post,  fixed  quite  firm  in  the  ground,  and  six  or  seven  feel  high,  with  large 
wooden  pegs  or  bolts  in  it,  on  which  arc  hung  all  manner  of  personal 
<Sect5."  —  Catlin.  Indians,  I.  8U-d.  condensed. 

The  presence  of  posts  on  which  various  articles  were  htingf 
suggests  an  explanatioti  for  the  holes  found  at  random  under 
mounds  or  on  lite  sites  of  villages,  where  there  arc  otlier  evi- 
dences of  the  former  existence  of  hoiise.t. 

"  The  lodges  are  covered  wth  earth,  and  so  compactly  fixed  by  long 
nae,  thai  men,  women  and  children  recline  and  play  upon  their  tops  in 
pleasant  weather."  They  "  were  of  iO  to  GO  feet  in  diameter."  —  Catlin. 
Mandans.  M9. 

The  Nfinatares  and  the  Riccarie&  also  had  earth-covered  wigwams. 
—  Catlin,  Indians.  I.  180  and  204. 

"The  Ricara  lodges  are  in  a  circular  or  octagonal  form,  and  gen- 
erally alioiil  thirly  or  fnrty  feet  in  diameter :  they  arc  made  by  placing 
forked  posts  altmit  six  feet  high  around  the  circumference  of  a  circle; 
these  are  joined  by  poles  from  one  fork  to  another,  which  are  supported 
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also  by  oihcr  forked  poles  slanting  from  the  ground ;  in  the  center  of 
the  lodge  are  placed  four  higher  Forks,  about  fifteen  feet  in  length,  con- 
nected togctlicr  by  beams;  from  these  to  the  lower  poles  the  rafters  of  the 
roof  are  extended  so  as  to  leave  a  vacancy  in  the  middle  for  the  smoke ; 
the  frame  of  the  building  is  then  co^'ered  with  willow  branches,  with 
whi*.h  is  interwoven  grass,  and  over  this  is  mud  or  clay." —  L.  &  C,  I, 
106. 

"  The  Mandans  sacrifice  their  fingers  to  the  great  Spirit,  and  of 
their  worldly  goods,  the  best  and  the  most  costly.  *  *  *  A  white 
buffalo  robe  is  a  great  curiosity,  even  in  the  country  of  buffaloes,  and  will 
always  command  an  almost  incredible  price,  from  its  extreme  scarcity ; 
and  then,  from  Its  being  the  vno^i  costly  article  of  traflic  in  these  regions, 
it  is  usually  converted  mio  a  sacri^cc,  being  otTcrcd  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
as  the  most  acceptable  gift  that  can  be  procured."  — Cailin,  Indiana, 
I,  133. 

"  A  stranger  in  the  Mandan  village  is  first  struck  with  the  different 
shades  of  complexion,  and  various  colors  nf  hair  which  he  sms  in  a 
crowd  about  him.  •  •  ♦  There  are  a  great  many  of  these  people  whose 
complexion>i  appear  as  light  a^  half  breeds;  and  amongst  the  women  par- 
ticularly, there  arc  many  whose  skins  arc  almost  white,  with  the  most 
pleasing  symmetry  and  proportion  of  features;  with  hazel,  with  gray, 
and  with  blue  eyes  •  •  •  there  may  he  seen  every  shade  and  color  of 
hair  that  can  hv  seen  in  our  own  country,  with  the  exception  of  red  or 
auburn,  which  is  not  to  be  found.  *  »  •  Governor  Clark  told  me, 
before  I  started  for  this  place,,  that  I  would  find  the  Mandans  a  strange 
people  and  half  white."  —  Catlin.  Indians,  1,  l*-3. 

"  The  Mandans  are  a  proud,  high-toned  tribe,  and  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  losing  their  name  and  nationality  by  being  amalgamated  with 
the  Arickaras  or  any  other  nation. 

"  There  arc  great  diversities  of  opinions  as  to  what  tribe  or  tribes 
the  Mandans  originally  belonged.  I  ara  inclined  to  believe  they  arc  a  dis- 
tinct tribe,  or  at  least  their  relationship  to  other  tribes  is  so  very  remote 
that  it  cannot  now  be  traced.  In  their  language,  manners,  customs,  and 
modes  of  life,  Ihey  arc  altogether  different  from  the  Indians  occupying 
that  region  of  country;  and  in  fact  differing  from  any  Indians  on  ihe  con- 
tinent of  America,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends;  and  I  have  some 
knowledge  of  a  large  majority  of  the  existing  tribes. 

"  Apart  from  their  peculiar  language  and  habits,  there  is  a  physical 
peculiarity.  A  large  portion  of  the  Mandans  have  gray  hair,  and  blue 
or  light  brown  eyes,  with  a  Jewish  cast  of  features.  It  ts  nothing  un- 
common to  see  children  of  both  sexes,  from  five  to  six  years  of  age, 
with  hair  perfectly  gray.  They  are  also  much  fairer  than  the  prairie  or 
mountain  tribes:  though  this  may  be  somewhat  attributable  to  the  fact  of 
their  living  in  dirt  lodges,  and  less  exposed  to  the  sun  than  Ihe  prairie 
tribes. 

"  The  scenes  described  by  Catlin,  existed  almost  entirely  in  the 
fertile  imagination  of  that  gentleman."  — D.  D.  Mitchell. 
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In  a  personal  letter  to  Profe&sor 'Henry,  Mr.  Kipp,  wtio  lived  in 
the  Mandan  villaRc  for  thirteen  years,  asserts  lliai  Callin's  statements 
in  regard  to  the  Mandan  religious  rites,  arc  absolutely  accurate.  "It 
is  a  great  phy  that  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  who  never  visited  the  Mandans, 
should  have  put  forth  such  false  and  unfounded  assertions  as  these  on  a 
subject  so  Important  to  science,  and  so  well  established  by  ai^rovcd 
facts,"— Kipp.  437. 

At  Little  Bow  Creek,  about  twelve  mi!cs  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Yankton,  was  "an  old  village  of  the  same  name.  This  village,  of  which 
nothing  remains  but  the  mound  of  earth  about  four  feet  high  surrounding 
it,  was  built  by  a  Malta  chief  named  Lilllc  Row,  who  being  displeased 
wtih  Blackbird,  the  late  king,  seceded  with  two  hundred  followers  and 
settled  at  tills  spot,  which  is  now  abandoned,  as  the  tn-o  villages  have 
reunited."  — L.  &  C,  I,  M. 

"  Immediately  opposite  our  camp  [somewhere  among  the  Ricara 
villages  below  the  Cannonball  River]  on  the  north  side  are  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  fortification,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  washed  into  the  river; 
nor  could  we  discern  more  than  that  the  walls  arc  eight  or  ten  feet  high." 
—  L.  &  C.  I,  108. 

About  thirty  miles  above  the  Cannonball  River,  "on  a  point  of  a 
hill  ninety  feet  above  the  plain,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  village  which  is 
high,  strong,  and  has  been  fortified;  this  our  chief  tells  us  is  the  remains 
of  one  of  the  Mandan  villages,  and  arc  the  first  ruins  which  wc  have 
seen  of  that  nation."  Twelve  niitcs  f-irther  up  "immediately  below  [a] 
blufF  and  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  arc  the  remains  of  a  village  covering 
six  or  eight  acres,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Mandans,  who,  says  our 
Ricara  chief,  once  lived  in  a  ciumber  of  villages  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
till  the  Sioux  forced  them  forty  miles  higher:  whence,  after  a  few  years 
residence  they  moved  to  their  present  position."  I  Further  mention  is 
made  of]  "these  villages  •  •  •  nine  in  number,  scattered  along  each 
side  of  the  river  within  a  space  of  twenty  miles;  almost  all  that  remains 
of  (hem  is  the  wall  which  surrounded  them,  the  fallen  heaps  of  earth  which 
covered  the  houses,  and  occasion.illy  human  skulls  and  the  bones  and 
teeth  of  men,  and  diSerent  animals,  which  arc  scattered  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground." 

Several  other  abandoned  Mandan  villages  were  passed,  before  their 
town  was  reached. —  L-  &  C,  I,  113, 

The  immense  walls  tiescribetl  on  pages  102-3  ntust  he  due  to 
Mandans.  as  we  know  of  no  other  tribe  to  whom  they  could 
be  assigned ;  provided,  of  course,  they  are  artificia],  of  which 
fact  Lewis  and  Clark  seemed  to  have  no  doubt. 


REPORTEn   ORJECTS   OF    MODERN    DATE,    EXHUMED    FRO.M    MOUNDS. 

The  knowledge  that  many  moimds,  with  their  contents,  are 
of  recent  origin ;    the  reported  discovery  in  others  of  articles 
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which  could  not  be  produced  by  means  at  command  of  a  prim- 
itive artisan ;  an  instinctive  protest  against  the  disposition  to 
put  forth  vagnc  speculations  as  ascertained  facts;  desire  to  cor- 
rect unfounded  belief  iii  a  "high  civilization;"'  —  are  responsible 
■for  la  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  students  to  modernize 
to  a  gfreatcr  dcgfroc  than  facts  will  warrant.  The  bone  object 
mentioned  on  page  348  is  one  Example;  others  will  appear  on 
subsequent  pages.  Two  instances  which  have  attained  undue 
prominence  led  Carr  to  say, 

"That  some  of  them  were  buiU  after  the  arri%-al  of  the  whites    • 

•  •  is  proved  by  the  contents  oi  moundi  ofjcned  at  Cirdcville  and 
Marielta."  — Carr.  588. 

He  refers  to  Atwater's  record  of  explorations,  which  is 
next  presented. 

In  the  center  of  the  circle  at  Circleville  was  a  mound  "about  ten  feet 

in  height,  and  several  rods  in  diameter  at  the  base."  The  level  summit 
"was  nearly  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  *  •  •  The  writer  was  present  at 
its  removal,  and  carefully  u-xamincd  the  content*.  It  contained.  (1)  Two 
human  skeletons,  lying  on  what  had  been  the  uriginal  surface  uf  the  eartli. 
(2)  A  great  quantity  of  arrow  heads  and  spear  heads.  (3)  The  handle 
either  of  a  small  sword  or  a  large  knife,  made  of  an  elk's  horn;  around 
the  end  where  the  blade  had  been  inserted,  was  a  ferrule  of  silver,  which, 
though  black,  was  not  much  injured  by  time.  Thutigh  the  handle  showed 
the  hole  where  the  blade  had  been  Inserted,  yet  ni>  inin  was  foimd,  but 
an  oxyde  remained  of  similar  shape  and  size.  (4)  Charcoal  and  wood 
ashes,  on  which  these  articles  lay.  which  was  surrounded  by  several  bricks 
very  well  burnt.  (5)  \.\  plate  of  mical  about  three  feet  in  length,  one 
foot  and  a  half  tn  breadth,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness.  (6)  A 
plate  of  iron,  which  had  become  an  oxyde;  but  before  it  was  disturbed  by 
the  5pa<lc,  resembled  a  plate  o(  cast  iron."  —  Atwater,  177. 

Dr.  Hildrcth  describes  various  relics  fuimd  in  a  mound  at  Marietta 
in  I81D.  "Lying  immediately  over,  or  on  the  forehead  of  the  body,  were 
found  three  large  circular  bosses,  or  ornaments  for  a  sword  bell,  or  a 
buckler;  tliey  arc  composed  of  copper  overlaid  with  a  thick  plitc  of  sil- 
ver. *  •  *  Two  ."vniall  pieces  of  the  leather  were  found  lying  between 
the  plates  of  one  of  the  bosses :  they  resemble  the  skin  of  au  old  mummy. 

•  •  *  Around  the  rivet  of  one  of  them  is  a  small  quantity  of  tlax  or 
hemp.  Near  the  side  of  the  body  was  found  a  plate  of  silver  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  upper  part  of  a  sword  scabbard ;  tt  is  six  inches 
in  length  and  two  inches  in  breadth,  and  weighs  one  ounce;  it  has  no  or- 
naments or  figures,  but  has  three  longiludimd  ridges.  *  *  *  It  seems 
to  have  been  fastened  to  the  scabbard  by  three  or  four  rh*cts,  the  holes 
of  which  yet  remain  in  the  silver.  •  •  •  Two  or  three  broken  pieces 
of  a  copper  tube,  were  also  found,  filled  with  iron  tm^-i.    These  pieces 
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from  their  appearance,  composed  the  tower  end  of  the  scabbard  near  the 
point  of  the  sword.  No  sign  of  the  sword  itscU  was  discovered,  except 
die  appearance  of  rust  above  mentioned."  —  Alwaler,  1C8. 

Thomas  also  accepts  without  reserve  Atwater's  statement 
in  reganl  to  the  kriifc  or  sword  said  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  mound  at  Circleville,  and  says. 

"  \Vc  therefore  feel  fully  justified  in  giving  this  mound  as  one  ex- 
ample where  evidence  of  coniiict  with  European  civilization  was  found." 
—  B.  E.  \1,  716. 

Putnam,  however,  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  making 
a  careful  examination  and  an:ilysis  of  the  articles  themselves, 
demonstrates  l]ie  incorrectness  of  such  conclusions,  by  proving 
that  similar  specimens  are  not  rare,  and  that  both  Atwater  atid 
Hildrcth  were  mistaken  in  their  identification  of  them. 

So  far  as  Atwater's  "sword  handle"  from  the  CirdeWlle  mound  is 
concerned,  "similar  pieocs  cut  from  antler  have  since  proved  to  be  com- 
mon and  are  generally  believed  to  be  handles  for  small  drills  and  knives 
made  of  stone  or  copper.  •  •  •  One  has  been  found  with  a  small 
stone  knife  still  in  the  perforated  end,  and  others  with  small  awl-like 
points  of  copper  inserted."  As  lo  the  "plate  of  cast-iron"  oxide,  "some- 
thing more  definite  than  this  statement  is  required."  —  Putnam,  Iron.  350. 

fn  the  Marietta  mound  "not  a  shadow  of  a  sword  can  be  traced  in 
diis  connection ;  the  point  of  the  supposed  scabbard  is  a  common  copper 
bead;  the  supposed  upper  part  of  the  scabbard  is  an  ornameni  of  a  par- 
ticular  pattern,  of  which  three  others  almost  identical  in  shape  arc  known 
from  other  mounds  (one  of  copper  from  Cincinnati ;  one  of  copper  from 
Franklin.  Tennessee;  one  of  meteoric  iron  from  the  Little  Miami  valley], 
and  the  'bosses'  or  supposed  ornaments  nf  a  sword  hell  arc  ear  rings.  * 
*  *  Not  a  panicle  of  iron  rust  could  be  fcomd  in  the  folds  and  cavities 
of  the  bead,  and  it  can  hardly  be  dmiliied  that  the  oxide  of  copper  was 
mistaken  by  Dr.  Ilildrclh  for  oxide  of  iron.  •  •  *  The  copper  had 
changed  to  a  red  carbonate."  —  Putnam,  Iron,  861. 

What  the  supposed  "plate  of  cast-iron"  may  have  been, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  iron  in  clay  often  segregates  in  such 
a  way  as  to  resemble  iron  rust ;  sufficiently,  at  least,  to  deceive 
one  who  can  mistake  irregular  masses  of  burned  earth  for 
"  bricks."  Powdered  hematite  would  prodticc  tlie  same  appear- 
ance. 

Another  remarkable  find  at  Marietta  has  been  reported; 
it  has  escaped  comment  for  the  reason,  probably,  that  the  speci- 
men is  so  evidently  modem. 
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"  A  gold-lined  cup  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone  wag  found  in  a 
mound  at  Marietta,  half  a  mile  e;.5t  of  the  enclosures.  A  stream  had 
gradually  undcrinincd  the  mound,  and  in  this  situation  the  cup  was 
noticed  by  the  discoverer.  It  is  a  perfectly  plain,  heavy  piece  of  work- 
manship, and  appears  to  be  of  .solid  silver,  with  the  bottom  soldered  to 
the  upper  portion."  —  Schoolcraft,  Mines,  2T6,  condensed 

The  author  seems  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  a  genuine 
mound  relic ;  though  he  fails  to  state  the  depth  at  which  it  was 
found.  The  statement  shotild.  perhaps,  be  set  aside  as  without 
proper  authenticaiiun,  and  with  it,  that  of  Haywood  who,  writ- 
ing of  the  Grave  Creek  mound  fifteen  years  before  it  was  first 
opened,  says : 

"  In  the  interior  of  this  monnd.  human  bones  were  found,  of  uncom- 
monly large  size ;  [also]  Hvo  or  three  f*!ales  of  brass,  with  characters 
inscribed  upon  tlicm  resembling  letters,  but  of  wliat  alpliabet  no  unc 
could  tell'* "Haywood,  330. 

Thomas  makes  reference  to  various  articles,  manufactured 
by  whites,  found  in  mounds  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  nortliern 
Ohio,  southern  Illinois,  Arkansas,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Flor- 
ida and  Mississippi.^ —  U.  E.  12,  713-8. 

In  ever}'  one  of  these  cases,  the  mounds  whose  measure- 
ments are  given  are  quite  small,  and  none  of  them  are  in  the 
"Ohio  Mound  Builder"  region,  bttt  in  localities  where  there 
is  plenty  of  other  evidence  that  the  later  Indians  made  small  tu- 
muli. To  cite  a  single  instance,  he  gives  a  plan  of  several  mounds 
from  "2  lo  4  feel  high,"  of  Iowa  and  Pottawatomie  Indians  who 
were  buried  in  1850.  Black  Hawk's  grave  is  between  the  two 
groups;  it  is  even  smaller  than  tlie  others. —  B.  E.  12.  ill. 

It  is  rather  straining  a  point  to  adduce  such  evidence  as  this 
in  attempting  to  prove  a  recent  origin  for  the  large  mounds  in 
which  no  modern  articles  have  been  discovered. 

Under  the  skull  at  the  bottom  of  a  mound  five  feet  hijh  in  Loudon 
County,  Tennessee,  was  an  engraved  tablet  of  stone.  "  The  engraved 
characters  on  it  arc  beyond  question  letters  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet 
said  to  have  been  irvcnted  *  ♦  »  ,i1>out  1821."  Yet  the  mound,  in 
1881,  "  had  been  covered  by  a  cluster  of  trees  and  grapevines  as  long 
ago  as  the  oldest  settler  in  the  locality  could  recollect ";  .-ind  one  of  ihem 
"stated  that  he  had  cut  trees  from  it  forty  years  ago."— B.  E.  12.  393. 

It  is  not  very  clear  what  we  are  expected  to  infer  from  this 
paragraph  unless  it  be  that  the  mound  was  erected  as  late  as 
1821,    But  it  is  as  easy  to  believe  that  Se-quo-yah,  in  construct- 
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ing  his  alphabet,  used  marks  resembling  some  ilial  another  person 
had  formed,  as  to  think  he  would  invent  a  series  of  signs  or  char- 
acters utterly  unlike  any  others  ever  thought  of.  Trees  would 
scarcely  grow  to  a  size  worth  cutting  in  twenty  years;  and  if 
Cherokees  had  continued  to  build  mounds  for  35  years  after  the 
country  was  settled,  we  would  find  the  fact  stated  in  some  of  the 
early  histories. 

In  his  effort  to  "make  out  a  case"  Thomas  gives  two  entirely 
different  descriptions  of  a  peculiar  form  of  interment  in  Cald- 
well county,  North  Carolina. 

"The  T.  F.  Nclsun  triangle  is  not  a  muund  but  simply  a  burial  pit  (') 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  the  two  longest  sides  each  48  feet  and 
the  base  32  feet,  in  which  tlie  bodies  and  accompanying  articles  were 
deposited,  and  then  covered  o%-er,  but  nut  heaped  up  into  a  mound: 
or.  if  io.  it  had  subsequently  settled  until  on  a  level  with  the  natural 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  depth  of  the  original  excavation  varied 
from  2i  to  3  feet.  With  one  skeleton,  the  principal  personage  of  the 
group,  were  five  elongate  copper  beads  or  ralhcr  small  cylinders  vary- 
ing in  length  from  one  and  a  quarter  to  four  and  a  half  inches.  These 
arc  made  of  thin  pieces  of  copper  cut  into  strips  and  then  rulLed  togeUicr 
SO  that  the  edges  meet  in  a  straight  joint  on  one  side.  At  his  right 
hand  were  four  (')  iron  specimens,  much  corroded  but  still  showing^ 
the  form."  •  •  •  "/it  the  bottom  of  ong  of  the  largest  mounds  found 
in  this  region  (').  the  T.  F.  Nelson  triangle  heretofore  described,  and 
by  the  side  of  the  principal  personage  in  it.  were  discovered  three  ('] 
pieces  of  iron.  A  chemical  examination  shows  that  these  were  not  made 
of  meteoric  iron."  —  Burial  Mounds,  63  and  9C.  condensed. 

This  error  is  repeated  in  a  later  report.  Thomas  flatly  con- 
tradicts himself  by  saying  that  "It  is  simply  a  burial  pit.  *  ♦  * 
The  top  was  not  rntmHed  up,  but  level  with  the  surrounding  sur- 
face," and  subsequently  referring  to  specimens  from  the  pit  as 
"The  fragments  of  iron  implements  obtained  from  a  mound." — 
B.  E.  12.  335  and  715. 

Evidently  the  specimens  were  exhumed  from  a  burial  pit* 
diflfering  only  in  its  triangular  form  from  many  others  known, 
which  are  the  cemeteries  of  modern  Indians. 

In  the  account  on  pages  97-100,  of  the  works  at  Aztalan,  the 
true  nature  of  the  so-called  "bricks"  is  explained.  Some  cases. 
of  "sun-burned  bricks"  are  also  reported. 

"  The  north  side  of  the  great  mound  at  Scltzcrtown,  Mississippi, 
is  supported  by  a  wall  of  sun-dried  bricks,  two  feet  thick,  filled  with 

'  Italics  not  in  the  original. 
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grasses,  rashes  and  leaves.  Angular  tumuH  mark  the  corners  which  were 
formed  of  large  bricks  retaining  the  impression  of  human  hands.  Pro- 
fessor Swallow  has  also  ob5cr\-ed  the  imprint  of  human  hands  in  the 
clay  which  enters  into  some  of  the  ancient  structures  in  the  region  of 
New  Madrid.'"— Foster,  112. 

The  embankments  near  Helena,  Arkansas,  were  built  of  siin-dried 
brick*,  mixed  with  slem$  and  leaves  of  cane.  I  could  in  no  instance. 
find  any  evidence  of  ihe  cane  having  been  charred  by  tire.  Nor  is 
there  any  appearance  of  finished  brick,  oi  which  it  has  been  said  this 
wall  is  built.  The  clay  and  !>leiiis  (if  cane  appear  to  have  been  mixed 
together  and  moulded  into  a  wall,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  ptse." 
—  Cox;  ijwotcd  by  Foster,  113,  condensed. 

There  is  no  jirubaliility  that  such  '"bricks,"  or  bricks  of  any 
kind  as  we  undersland  the  term,  were  ever  niade  this  side  of  the 
Pueblos.  The  features  mentioned  in  the  two  Jircceding'  extracts 
are  remains  of  some  kind  of  stnictures  whose  nature  can  not 
be  understood  from  the  description.  'J'hc  conslruciion  of  the 
"walls"  was  no  doubt  similar  to  that  of  the  houses. 

According  to  Tonii.  the  temple  of  the  Tensa  Indians  "  was  aboot 
40  feel  square,  and  the  walls,  i(>  feet  high  and  I  foot  thick,  were  made  of 
earth  and  straw  mixed.  The  roof  was  dome-shaped,  and  about  16  feet 
high.  Around  the  temple  were  strong  mud  walls.  •  •  ♦  We  are  also 
told  that,  at  one  time,  lltcsc  icmple.s  were  quile  common  throughout 
a]l  the  vast  region  then  known  as  Florida,  a  majority  nf  ihc  tribes  and 
even  many  of  ihc  villages  having  their  own,  and  kct-pi'>g  up  in  them 
perpetual  fires."  —  Carr.  Moimds,  5-10, 

Gravicr  says  of  the  Arkansas  Indians  in  I70O,  "Their  cabins  are 
round  and  vaulted.  They  are  lalhed  with  canes  and  plastered  with 
mud  from  bollom  to  top.  within  and  without,  with  a  good  covering  of 
straw."  —  Shea.  134. 

Figure  139  U17,  B.  E.  12,  p.  iii>8)  shows  tlie  clay  floor  of  a  three- 
room  house  in  Poinsett  Counfy.  Arkansas;  and  figure  110  (118,  B.  E.  12,  p. 
2l)9)  shows  the  method  of  lathing  the  primitive  dwellings  in  the  same 
region.  .\  mound  was  erected,  high  enough  to  raise  the  surface  above 
the  overflow  of  this  swampy  region,  except  in  the  time  of  unusual  floods. 
to  serve  ati  a  foundation.  In  litis  particular  instance,  thirrc  were  three 
rooms,  each  about  twelve  feet  sqtiare.  with  Hoors  of  clay :  in  room  a 
blocks  were  roughly  moulded  and  packed  in,  while  in  b  and  d  the  clay 
was  laid  in  a  solid  mass.  The  walls  were  formed  by  upright  posts,  about 
two  feet  apan,  as  indicated  by  the  black  circle.^.  Cane  or  ree<l  lathing 
was  interwoven  on  \\xtst  points  and  thickly  coated  with  clay  inside  and 
out.  When  one  of  these  buildings  wa^  destroyed  liy  fire,  the  floor  was 
burned  to  a  varying  depth,  and  the  plastering  converted  into  a  brick-Ifke 
mass.  This  is  the  whole  Imsis  for  the  reported  "  brick  floors  "  or  "  brick 
walls "    so  often   reported.    Numerous   excavations    show    the   truth   of 


Uw  walls,  as  ph'ter^rs  mix  hair  with  mortar;  bcnealh  this  are  asb- 
bfds,  implements  and  pottery  fragments,  resting  on  the  clay  floor.  Below 
the  floor  is  the  canh  of  the  moimd.  If  further  evidence  were  needed, 
it  is  to  be  had  in  ihi-  fad  ihat  nnl  infrequently  the  nests  of  mud-daubers, 
burned  hard,  are  found  adhering  lo  the  smooth  under  surface  of  these 
fallen  walls.-  B.  E.  12.  208  and  2(t9. 
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SALT-MAKING. 

Foster  claims  as  one  of  the  distinctions  between  "Mound 
Builders"  and  "rndians"  that  the  former  understood  the  manufac- 
ture of  salt,  whereas  tlie  latter  were  ignorant  of  it.  He  probably 
overlooked  references  to  its  use  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

"The  Knight  of  Elvas  informs  us  that  the  nntura]  salt  and  ihe 
sand  with  wliich  it  was  inlcnnixed  were  thrown  into  baskets  made  for 
the  purpuBc.  These  were  large  at  ihe  mouth  and  smalt  at  the  bottom,  or, 
in  other  words,  funnel-shaped.  Beneath  them — suspended  in  the  air  on 
a  ridge-pole — vessels  were  placed.  Water  was  then  poured  upon  this 
admixture  of  sand  and  salt.  The  drippings  were  strained  and  boiled  on 
the  fire  until  the  water  was  evaporated,  and  the  »ah  left  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pots.  •  •  *  To  the  saline  springs  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  the 
natives  constantly  resorted  from  time  immemorial,  and  in  large  num- 
bers, for  the  manufacture  o!  this  necessary  seasoniuR  for  food.  They 
also  obtained  rock  salt  from  natural  deposits  near  Ihe  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi   River." — Jones,  45. 

"  De  Soto  found  (he  natives  at  the  saline  Springs  of  Tulla,  .\rkan- 
saa,  making  salt,  which  was  '  made  into  small  cakes,  and  vended  among 
the  other  tribes  for  skins  and  mantles.'"  —  Thruston,  Tcnn.,  82. 

Mrs.  Mar>'  Ingalls  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Shawnee  Indian<i  in 
(now)  Montgomery  County.  West  Virginia,  taken  down  the  Kanawha,  to 
the  salt  region,  and  after  a  few  days  spent  in  making  Kalt,  to  the  Scioto, 

—  Collins.  11,  55. 

At  the  treaty  of  Fort  Wayn«,  in  1803.  the  United  States  agreed  to 
give  the  Delawares  and  Shawnces  150  bushels  of  salt  every  year  for  llieir 
title  to  the  salt  spring  on  Saline  river,  near  Shawneetown.  Pottery 
similar  to  that  at  the  above  spring  has  been  found  in  ronnection  with 
the  stone  graves  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  ('>;  and  also  .-ibnut  the 
salt  lick  near  Sie,  Genevieve,  Missouri,  where  the  Shawnees  and  Dcl- 
awares  live<l  for  a  time.  —  B.  E.  12,  6fl6. 

Smith  reUte^i  that  after  nr.iddock's  defeat  he  was  "  taken  lo  an 
Indian  town  on  the  west  branch  of  the  ^tusk^ngum,  about  twenty  miles 
above  ihe  forks,  which  was  called  TuHihas."  From  here  they  went  on 
a  hunt;  and  "then  moved  to  the  buffaloe  lick,  where  we  killed  several 
buffalo,  and  in  their  small  brass  kettles  they  made  about  half  a  btishct 
of  salt.  I  suppose  this  lick  was  about  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  the 
aforesaid  town,  and  somewhere  between  the  Muskingum,  Ohio,  and  Sciota. 
About  the  lick  wa;-  clear,  open  woods,  and  thin,  while-oak  land,  and  at 
thai  time  there  were  large  roads  leading  to  the  lick.  like  waggon  roada." 

—  Col.  Smith,  13. 

The  first  white  settlers  on  the  lower  Beaver  river,  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  found  evidences  of  Ihe  manufacture  of  salt  at  the  mouth 
of  Brady's  Run,  a  mile  from  the  Ohio.  It  ha?  always  been  supposed 
that  this  work  was  done  by  Indians,  as  there  is  no  knowledge  of  salt- 

'  There  is  a  strong  sulphur  spring  at  Nashville. 
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making  ever  having  been  carried  on  there  by  the  whites. —  ThomiU 
Wilson. 

"  None  of  these  tribes  upon  the  Great  Plains  u&e  salt  in  any  vray. 
although  it  is  easily  obtained  I  have  been  unable  to  prevail  on  them 
to  tiAc  it  in  ally  qiiaimiy  whatever.  This  applies*  exclusively  to  those 
tribes  living  entirely  on  meat;  where  Ihcy  cat  a  variety  of  vegetable  food 
they  use  a  great  deal  of  salt."  —  Cattin,  Indians,  t,  J'i4,  condensed. 

"  Ttic  use  of  salt  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Europeans  ts  like- 
wi:ic  claimed  by  the  Indians.  They  trace  the  origin  of  their  act|uaintance 
with  this  valuable  condiment,  to  the  obser^-ation  of  the  preference  given 
by  elks  to  the  water  from  ssU  ticks;  having  tasted  it.  thc>-  liked  it,  and 
took  some  to  boil  their  vegetable.^,  and  having  found  it  palatable,  they 
boiled  down  the  water  in  the  manner  ilut  they  had  done  the  sap,  and 
thus  obtained  salt."  They  also  "  profess  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  making  maple  sugar  previous  to  their  intercourse  with 
the  white  men."  —  Long,  St.  Peter's,  116. 

Thruston  has  been  quoted  before;  but  as  tlie  remains  of 
middle  Tennessee,  though  differing  somewhat  in  dtaracter  from 
those  of  southern  Ohio,  denote  a  stage  of  culture  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  the  Mound  Builders,  it  is  deemed  appropriate  to  give 
here  his  latest  conclusions  in  the  matter.  They  apply  with  the 
same  force  to  our  own  State. 

"The  conclusions  reached  (often  unwillingly)  as  the  result  of  these 
investigations  in  all  departments  of  research,  historic,  ethnological,  and 
traditional,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

'*  First.  The  progress  made  by  the  ancient  tribes  in  the  direction  of 
civilization  or  semi-civilization  has  been  overestimated.  The  stom-grave 
race  and  the  builders  of  the  ancient  mounds  and  earthworks  in  Tennessee 
and  probably  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  were  Indians,  Xorth  .American 
Indians,  probably  the  ancestors  of  the  Southern  red  or  copper-colored 
Indians  found  by  the  whites  in  this  general  section,  a  race  formerly 
living  under  conditions  of  life  somewhat  different  from  tliat  of  the  more 
nomadic  hunting  tribes  of  Indians,  but  not  differing  from  them  in  the 
essential  cluiracleristics  of  the  Indian  race. 

"  Second,  The  interesting  collection  of  mounds,  earthworks  and 
stone  graves  found  in  Tennessee  and  Southern  Kentucky  are  simply  the 
remains  of  ancient  fortified  towns,  villages  and  settlements,  onre  inltab- 
itcd  by  tribes  of  Indians  more  devoted  lo  agriculture  and  more  sta- 
tionary in  their  habits  than  the  hunting  tribes  generally  known  to  the 
whites. 

"Third.  No  single  implement  or  article  of  manufacture  or  earth- 
work or  defensive  work  ha?  been  found  among  their  remains  indicating 
intelligence  or  ad^-anccmcnt  in  civilization  beyond  that  of  other  Indians 
having  intercourse  with  the  whites  within  the  historic  period. 

"  Fourth.  The  accumulation  of  dense  population  in  favored  locali- 
ties, and  progress  made  toward  civilization,  were  probably  the  results  of 
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periods  of  repose  and  quiet  that  enabled  these  tribes  to  collect  in  more 
pcrmancm  habitations,  and  to  pursue  for  a  time  more  peaceful  modes  of 
]ifc  than  some  of  their  neighbors  and  successors. 

"  Fifih.  These  periods  of  peace  and  advancement  were  pro!)ably 
suceeded  by  years  of  wars  invasions,  migrations  or  changes  which  arrested 
the  limited  development  in  the  art  of  peace  and  civilization,  and  left 
the  native  tribes  in  the  status  in  which  they  were  found  by  the  whites. 

"These  propositions  1  am  satisfied  can  be  successfully  mamiamed, 
and  will  afford  ihe  most  reasonable  solution  of  arclixological  problems 
long  in  controversy. 

"  Nothing  has  been  found  in  moimd  or  grave  or  elsewhere  in  Ten- 
nessee or  the  Mississippi  Valley,  showing  an  advanced  state  of  civiliza- 
tion  or  semi-civilizalion.  No  article  has  been  found  requiring  in  its 
manufacliire  skill  or  intelligence  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  best  repre- 
sentative tribes  of  modern  Indians. 

"  No  antiquarian  or  arclMologist  can  disiinguisli  the  implements, 
poiicry,  pipes  or  inscriptions  of  the  mound  building  people  from  the 
?amc  general  character  of  articles  manufactured  by  the  more  advanced 
tribes  of  modem  Indians  within  the  historic  period.  •  •  •  Rare  and 
unique  forms  of  stone,  clay,  bone,  shell  and  copper;  mysterious  objects 
whose  exact  uses  we  cannot  always  discover,  beautiful  implements, 
wrought  with  infinite  labor  and  no  little  skill  have  been  found  in  abund- 
ance :  yet  al!  indicate,  or  arc  consistent  %vith,  the  theory  of  a  compara- 
tively rude  and  primitive  state  of  society. 

"  No  prehistoric  implement,  or  anicle  of  iron,  or  evidence  of  manu- 
factured iron,  has  been  found,  excepting  objects  made  from  the  unmclted 
ores. 

"  No  writing  or  intelligible  inscription  indicating  a  written  language 
or  decipherable  symbol  language,  nu  pictograph  or  tablet  or  inscription 
approaching  the  higher  grades  uf  hicroglypliic  writing,  no  cloth  or  fabric 
except  of  coarse  or  rude  maniifactiire.  no  piece  of  masonry  or  stone 
wall,  or  of  architecture  worthy  nf  the  name,  or  trace  of  burned  brick 
wall,  has  Wen  found. 

"  Utcn?;ils  and  objects  of  vvell-btirncd  clay  arc  found,  •  *  •  but 
Ihey  indicate  no  knowledge  of  the  potter's  wheel.  They  arc  without 
glaze  and  are  but  comparatively  rude  conceptions,  fashioned  by  the  hand. 

"  The  images  or  idols  of  stone  found  are  nide.  and  belong  to  a 
low  grade  of  sculpture. 

"  Indeed,  all  the  infinite  variety  nf  articles  and  antiquities  found 
within  Ihe  widely  extended  limits  of  the  Misiissippi  Valley,  •  ♦  • 
tell  only  the  same  5tor>-  of  primitive  barbaric  life,  the  life  of  the  town, 
village  and  hunting  Indian."  —  Thruston,  'SJd,  tt  seg.,  38f)- 

After  lonpr  study  of  the  results  of  explorations  extending 
over  a  number  of  years  and  incltidtng  nearly  every  stale  in  the 
Afis.iissippi  valley.  Professor  Thomas,  in  a  'bulletin  issned  by 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnolog>'  ("The  Problem  nf  ihe  ( >!iio  Mounds"), 
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presents  the  icstimony  connecting  ihc  Mound  Builders  with  the 
modern  Indians.  A  brief  abstract  follows : 

In  chapter  I,  "The  Historical  Evidence."  he  proceeds  to 
show  from  the  early  Spanish  ami  French  chronicles  tliat  the  In- 
dians of  the  southern  states  erected  mounds  of  considerable  size 
in  Dc  Soto's  time.  Also,  from  a  number  of  writers  within  the 
past  century  that  many  different  tribes,  north  and  south,  piled 
mounds  over  their  dead. 

In  chapter  11,  ''Similarity  of  the  Arts  and  Customs  of  the 
Mound  Builders  to  those  of  Indians,"  he  makes  the  following 
heads : — 

"  Archilecture. — One  of  the  first  circumsianccs  which  strike  the 
mind  of  ihe  archwologist  who  carefully  studies  these  works  as  being 
very  sipnificaiit,  is  the  entire  absence  in  them  of  architectural  knowledge 
and  skill  approaching  that  exhibited  by  the  ruins  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  or  even  equalling  that  exhibited  by  the  Pueblo  Indians.  «  •  • 
In  all  the  mound  building  area  of  the  United  States  not  the  slightest 
vestige  of  one  (stone  edifice]  attributable  to  the  people  who  erected  the 
earthen  structures  is  to  be  found.  The  inEerencc  is  therefore  irresistible 
that  the  houses  ol  ihc  mound-builders  were  constructed  of  perishable 
materials  [and  conscf[ucntty]  in  this  respect  at  least  the  dwellings  of  the 
mound-builders  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Indians."  Furthemiore, 
after  comparing  the  results  of  exctvations  of  numerous  mounds  with  the 
descriptions  of  Indian  life  by  early  writers,  he  &ays :  "  Numerous  other 
references  to  the  same  effect  might  be  given,  but  these  arc  sufficient  to 
show  lliat  the  remains  found  in  the  mounds  of  the  south  arc  precisely 
what  would  result  from  the  des-truttion  by  fire  of  the  houses  in  use  by 
the  Indians  when  first  encountered  by  Europeans." 

"  Tribal  dh-isiom. —  As  the  proofs  that  the  mound-builders  per- 
tained to  various  tribes  often  at  war  with  each  other  are  now  too  numer- 
ous and  strong  to  Ite  longer  denied,  we  may  see  in  them  evidences  of  a 
social   condition    Mniilar  to  that  of  the   Indians." 

"Similanly  in  burial  cujloms. — The  mortuary  customs  of  the  mound 
builders,  as  gleaned  from  an  examination  of  their  burial  mounds,  ancient 
cemeteries,  and  other  depositories  of  their  de.id.  present  so  many  j'lrik- 
ing  resemblances  to  those  of  the  Indians  when  first  encountered  by  the 
whites,  as  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt  regarding  their  identity."  Variou& 
methods  of  burial  are  cited  in  evidence:  for  instance  — 

"  Removal  of  Ihe  Aesh  before  burial. — This  practice  appears  to  hsve 
been  followed  quite  generally  by  both  Indians  and  mound-builders." 

"  Burial  beneath  or  in  dwellings. — [There  was)  a  custom  among  the 
mound-builders  of  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  of  burying  in  ur  under 
their  dwellings.  •  •  •  It  is  a  well-attested  historical  fact  that  such 
was  also  the  custom  of  southern  Indian  tribes." 

"  Burtal  itl  a  sitting  or  stjttalting  posture. — It  was  a  very  common 
practice  among  ihe  mound-builders  to  bury  their  dead  in  a  sitting  or 
30 
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stltntting  posture.  •  •  •  The  same  custom  was  followed  by  several 
of  the  Indian  trilies,"     [This  is  not  the  ease  as  regards  Ohio]. 

'■  The  use  of  fire  in  burial  ceremonies. — The  evidences  of  this  custom 
are  so  common  in  the  mounds  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the 
mound-builders  were  in  the  habit  of  offering  human  sacrifices  to  their 
deities.  •  •  *  Among  the  Jrdians  fire  appears  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  mortuary  ceremonies  in  several  ways." 

"  Similarily  of  their  stone  implements  and  ornaments. — So  precisely 
similar  are  the  articles  of  this  clas&  that  ii  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
those  made  by  the  one  people  from  those  made  by  the  other." 

"  Mound  and  Indian  pottery. — The  statement  su  often  made  that 
the  mound  pottery,  especially  that  of  Ohio,  far  excels  that  of  the  Indians 
is  not  justified  by  tlie  facts/* 

In  chapter  III,  "Stone  Graves  and  What  They  Teach," 
after  describing  the  different  variations  of  stone  graves  from 
the  ordinary  hex  or  coffin  shapes,  and  recounting  the  localities 
in  which  ihey  are  found,  he  says :  — 

"Taking  all  the  corroborating  facts  together  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  for  concluding  ihat  graves  of  the  type  now  under  consideration,, 
although  found  in  widely  separated  localities,  are  attributiiblc  to  the 
Shawnccs  and  their  congeners,  the  Delawarcs  and  Illinois,  and  that  those 
south  of  the  Ohio  are  due  entirely  to  the  first-named  tribe.  •  •  • 
The  fact  that  in  most  instances  (except  when  due  to  the  Delawarcs,  who 
are  not  Icnnwn  to  have  been  niound-biiilders)  the  graves  are  connected 
with  mounds,  and  in  many  instances  are  in  mounds,  sometimes  in  two. 
three,  and  even  four  tiers  deep,  proves  beyond  a  doubt  thai  the  authors 
of  these  graves  were  ujonndbiiiltlers.  [This  evidence]  forms  an  unbroken 
chain  connecting  the  mound- bui1der.<;  and  historical  Indians  which  no 
sophistry  or  reasoning  can  break."  At  the  bottom  of  one  of  Oie  mounds 
of  the  Etowah  Group  "  were  found  sione  graves  of  precisely  the  type 
attributable,  when  found  south  of  the  Ohio,  lo  the  Sliawnees.  •  •  • 
In  these  graves  were  found  the  remarkable  figured  copper  plates  and 
certain  engraved  shells."  similar  to  those  found  in  the  stone  graves  and 
small  mound.'i  in  Tennessee  and  Illinois,  as  well  as  in  the  Hopewell  and 
Turner  mounds  of  Ohio. 

In  chapter  IV,  "The  Cherokees  as  Mound- Builders,"  he 
shows  how  the  construction  of  the  mpunds  and  the  specimens 
■exhumed  from  tlicm.  correspond  with  the  ordinary  inelliods  of 
living  and  the  personal  possessions  of  Cherokees  as  set  forth 
by  those  among  them  at  an  early  day. 

In  chapter  V,  "The  Cherokees  and  the  Tallcgwi,"  Thomas 
makes  of  the  alleged  similarity  in  form  of  the  "  monitor  pipe  " 
characteristic  of  the  Ohio  mounds,  to  that  in  common  use  among 
the  Cherokees.  a  basis  for  the  assertion  that  the  Cherokees  are 
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a  remnant  of  the  Mound  Builders.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
two  types  are  quite  different;  although  there  are  variations  in 
both,  closely  approaching  each  oilier.  It  is  very  true,  as  he  as- 
serts, '"  that  among  the  specimens  obtained  from  various  locali- 
ties can  be  found  every  possible  gradation,  from  the  ancient 
Ohio  type  to  tlie  modern  form ;"  but  the  same  statement  is 
equally  true  of  almost  every-  pattern  of  implement  and  ornament 
in  this  region.  If  we  accept  his  conclusion  that  "There  is,  there- 
fore, in  this  pecniiar  line  of  art  and  custom  an  unbroken  chain 
connecting  the  mound-builders  of  Ohio  with  the  Indians  of  his- 
toric times,"  we  are  simply  admitting  as  established  a  tribal  re- 
lationship of  the  ancient,  or  prehistoric,  with  the  modern  tribes 
in  any  part  of  the  Mississippi  valley;  for  relics,  the  most  diverse 
in  appearance  and  probable  use  can  by  such  reasoning  be  assigned 
to  the  same  class.    He  says  further:  — 

"As  pipes  of  Oiis  form  have  never  been  found  in  connection  with 
ihe  stone  graves.  tliLTC  are  just  grounds  for  eliminating  the  Shawnees 
from  Ihc  supposed  Jiuthors  of  ihc  Ohio  work*.."  Thtre  are  also  "  other 
reasons  for  eliminating  the  Shawnccs  and  other  Southern  iribts  from  the 
supposed  authors  of  the  typical  Ohio  works,  *  *  *  but  there  is  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  to  forbid  the  supposition  that  the  ICherokces]  were  the 
authors  of  some  of  the  Ohio  works." 

In  chapter  V,  also,  Thomas  analyzes  the  Lcnapc  Legend 
and  compares  it  with  Cherokee  traditions.  "It  is  precisely  in 
accordance  with  (these  traditions  1  that  we  find  in  the  Kanawha 
valley,  near  Ihe  city  of  Charleston,  a  very  extensive  group  of 
ancient  works."  He  finds  in  the  method  of  mound  construction, 
in  the  forms  of  burial,  and  in  the  enclosures  of  Charleston. 

"  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  the  connecting  link  between  the  typical 
works  of  Ohio  and  tho.-sc  of  East  Tennessee  and  Nonh  Carolina  ascribed 
to  the  Cherokecs.  •  *  *  It  is  at  least  apparent  lliat  the  ancient  works 
of  tht  Kanawha  valley  and  oilier  parn  of  W«t  Virginia  arc  more  nmrly 
related  to  those  of  Ohio  than  to  tho»  of  any  other  region,  and  lience 
they  may  justly  be  attributed  to  Ihe  same  or  cognate  tribes.  The  gen- 
eral movement,  Iherefort-,  miiit  have  hern  southward  as  indicated,  and 
the  «xit  of  the  Ohio  Mound  Builders  was.  in  all  probability,  up  the 
Kanawha  valley  on  the  same  line  thai  the  Cherokees  appear  to  have  fol- 
lowed in  reaching  their  historical  locality."  —  Thomas.  Problem. 


Our  lack  of  definite  knowledge  seems  to  be  considered  by 
various  authors  a  valid  excuse  for  filling  libraries  with  theories 
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and  sentiment.  All  of  them  neglect  to  explain  why  a  great  na- 
tion covering  most  of  the  Mississippi  valley  should  construct 
its  strongest  forts  in  Ohio,  leaving  hundreds  of  miles  cxixjsed 
in  all  directions.  They  also  fail  to  tell  where  a  foe  could  exist 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  conquer  this  great  nation  almost  in  a 
day;    for  we  are  told, 

"  The  final  overthrow  or  expulsion  of  tlic  Mound  Builders  was  so 
sudden  that  the  mines  of  Lake  Superior  were  abandoned  in  such  haste 
u  to  cause  them  to  leave  their  implements  behind." — McLean,  14& 

The  wonder  seems  less,  however,  when  we  remember  that 
the  "  implements  "  were  only  bark  buckets ;  shovels  or  paddles, 
troughs  and  bowls,  roughly  hewed  from  wood;  handspikes, 
made  of  saplings;  and  large  bowlders,  some  with  a  groove 
pecked  around  them.  The  failure  to  carry  such  tilings  on  their 
flight  to  unknown  regions  may  be  due  to  other  causes  than  neces- 
sity for  rapid  traveling.  It  might  imply  only  the  exercise  of  a 
little  common  sense. 

Some  earlier  writers  arrived  at  conclusions  more  consist- 
ent with  observed  facts. 

"  Ignorant  as  we  are  and  shall  ever  remain  of  the  interna!  revolutions, 
which  may  liave  formerly  tal;cn  place  amongst  the  iiiicivili)!ed  tribes  of 
North  -■Xjnerica,  it  is  not  probable  that  we  can  ever  know  by  whom  the 
works  in  question  were  erected.  Should  it  appear,  from  a  review  ot  all 
ihe  facts,  that  they  must  he  aserihed  to  a  populous  and  agricultural 
nation,  we  must,  I  think,  conclud-.-  that  this  was  destroyed  by  a  more 
bftrbarous  people.  It  appears  at  least  extremely  improbable,  that,  inde- 
pendently of  external  causes,  or  of  some  great  catastrophe,  a  pcop1« 
once  become  agricultural  should  Inke  such  3.  retrograde  step,  as  to 
degenerate  again  into  a  himtinig  or  savage  state."  —  Gallatin,  ]4i». 

"Their  departure  (if  ihcy  did  depart)  must  hai'e  been  a  matter  of 
nccc?SLiy.  For  no  people,  in  any  stage  of  civilization,  would  willingly 
have  abandoned  such  a  country.  •  *  •  If  ihey  had  been  made  id 
yield  to  a  more  numerous  and  more  gallant  people,  what  country  had 
received  the  fugitive?  and  what  had  become  of  the  conQucrers?  ♦  *  * 
And  why  had  so  large  a  ponion  of  country,  so  1»eaiitifiil  and  inviting,  so 
abounding  in  all  that  is  desirable,  in  the  r«de«(  as  well  as  the  most 
advanced  state  of  -jociety,  been  left  as  a  haunt  for  the  beasts  of  the  forests, 
or  as  an  occasional  arena  for  distant  trilies  of  savages  to  tningle  in 
morlal  conflict  ?" —  Harrison.  222. 

These  questions  are  thus  answered  by  Force;  — 

"  Two  facts  observed  among  the  tribes  found  here  by  the  Europeans 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  possibilities  of  this  inqtiiry.    One  is  the  usage 
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.imong  them  to  adopt  not  only  individual  caplive&  into  iheir  families, 
bill  also  to  receive  remnants  of  reduced  tribes  into  (heir  tribes  or  con- 
federacies *  ♦  ♦  The  other  fad  is  that  sedentary  tribes,  when  con- 
quered, retrograded.  The  Hurons.  after  they  were  driven  from  tlieir 
homes  by  the  Five  Nations,  abandoned  the  practice  of  living  in  fortified 
towns.  Even  (lie  Fi%'c  Nations  never  rebuilt  Ihcir  i>alisa(led  works  after 
they  were  destroyed  by  the  French.  The  Andastogucs  *  •  •  living 
on  ihe  Susquehanna  in  strongly  fortified  towns,  were  classed  among  the 
partly  cuhivated  tribes.  After  a  continued  war  with  the  Five  Nations, 
•  •  •  the  few  5ur\'ivor5,  the  Coneslogas  of  Pennsylvania,  lingered 
a  poverty- strickitn  clan,  and  disappeared  in  the  next  century.  The 
Natchez  preserved  their  language  after  their  incorporation  into  Ihe 
'Creek  Nation,  but  forgot  all  their  other  distinctive  usages. 

"  Hence  it  would  be  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the 
Indians,  if  individual  members  of  the  Mound  Builders  were  adopted  into 
the  tribes  that  succeeded  them,  and  if  some  of  the  remnants  of  the  Mound 
Builder  tribes  survived,  dropping  their  customs  and  industries,  cither  as 
separate  clans  or  incorporated  into  the  intruding  tribes."  —  Force,  87. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  main  questions  concerning  the  great  earthworks  of 
Ohio  remain  unanswered.  We  have  no  data  from  which  can 
be  determined  what  people  built  these  mounds  and  enclosures, 
whence  they  came,  how  long  they  Wved  here,  when  or  why  they 
left  or  whether  they  left  at  all,  whether  they  were  exterminated 
by  other  tribes  or  faded  away  from  natural  causes,  or  what  finally 
became  of  them. 

The  evidence  at  hand  is  scanty,  and  mostly  negative  in  its 
nature,  serving;  rather  to  correct  mistakes  than  to  extend  our 
knowledge.  There  has  been  developed,  however,  a  scientific 
and  systematic  way  of  dealing  with  the  subject,  by  which  false 
impressions  due  to  those  who  have  sought  with  more  zeal  than 
knowledge  to  light  the  way  for  inqtdring  minds,  are  being 
gradually  effaced. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  many  tribes  were  builders  of 
mounds  in  quite  recent  times ;  but  none  of  their  remains  are  to 
be  compared  witli  those  of  Ohio,  althougli  many  efforts  have 
been  made  to  prove  that  to  the  ancestors  of  some  or  other  of 
these  trilws  the  latter  works  are  to  he  ascribed.  Many  other  sim- 
ilarities and  coincidences,  natural  enough  among  unrelated  peo- 
ples who  live  under  practically  the  same  conditions,  have  been 
taken  as  clews  and  fotInwe<l  into  the  wilderness  of  speailation, 
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where  the  theorist  soon  becomes  bewildered  and  frankly  aban- 
dons his  task,  or  loses  himself  in  a  laiigle  of  words. 

In  magnitude  and  intricacy  the  "georaetncal"  enclosures 
and  large  fortifications  of  Ohio  have  no  equals ;  but,  as  a  rule,, 
other  remains  are  less  impressive  than  similar  works  occurring 
elsewhere.  Externally  the  ordinary  mounds  present  no  re- 
markable features.  un!c5.s  it  be  the  great  size  of  a  few ;  and  in  this 
respect  they  are  surpassed  by  many  in  other  states.  Excepting- 
tlie  Serpent  Mound,  the  few  effigies  arc  inferior  in  size  and  in- 
terest to  those  of  the  northwest;  the  same  is  true  nf  the  flat- 
topped  moimds  when  compared  with  the  same  form  farther 
west  and  south.  The  latter  appear  to  liavc  had  an  origin  inde- 
pendent of  those  in  the  upper  Ohio  valley. 

The  diversity  in  extent,  form,  and  position,  of  enclosures 
in  southern  Ohio  runs  counter  to  the  belief  that  all  are  due  to 
one  race  and  to  one  period.  The  same  doubt  arises  in  regard  to 
mounds  on  hills  and  those  in  river  valleys.  The  structure,  the 
character  and  arrangement  of  contents,  and  the  different  meth- 
ods of  burial,  which  are  so  often  obvious  to  an  investigator, 
strongly  impress  ttpon  his  mind  the  idea  that  he  is  dealing  with 
the  tangible  labors  of  cliiTerenl  peoples.  The  cairns  and  the 
rude  stone  heaps  point  to  still  a  third  race,  perhaps  nomadic. 

When  possible  descendants  of  the  Mound  Builders  are 
sought  among  known  tribes,  search  seems  narrowed  to  Cherokees 
and  Mandaus;  the  former,  because  they  are  apparently  a  com- 
posite of  the  Iroquois  and  some  unknown  race,  preserve  tradi- 
tions of  a  northern  home,  and  built  mounds  in  the  south ;  the 
latter,  becaitse  they  dilTer  much  in  appearance  and  customs 
from  other  Indians,  constructed  heavy  earth  walls,  and  made 
houses  whose  ruins  resemble  small  enclosures  in  Ohio.  Catlin's 
theory  of  their  migration  from  cast  of  the  Mississippi,  tliougli 
it  may  never  be  disproved,  is  not  to  be  accepted ;  for  it  is  based 
solely  on  the  occurrence  of  mounds  and  enclosures  which  may 
as  well  be  due  to  other,  and  unknown,  people. 

Tlie  theory  of  an  off-shoot  or  colony  from  the  far  southwest 
is  even  more  untenable ;  for  while  it  is  possible  tliat  the  above 
tribes  may  be  descended  from  the  Mound  Builders,  the  Mound 
Builders  themselves  seem  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  either 
the  Aztecs  or  the  Pueblo  Indians  beyond  a  few  small  personal 
possessions  which  can  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  extensive 
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traific  of  aborigines.  The  theory  would  never  have  gained  such 
strength  had  Morgan  personally  examined  the  Scioto  valley  en- 
closures before  making  his  "  restoration." 

There  has  not  yet  been  found  in  one  of  the  larger  mounds 
of  Ohio,  under  circumstances  that  put  beyond  question  tlie  fact 
of  its  being  deposited  by  the  original  builders,  a  single  article 
of  such  pattern  or  material  as  to  prove  incontestably  that  it  was 
obtained  from  Europeans.  Reptirtcd  discoveries  of  this  nature 
are  not  authenticated ;  and  nothing  less  can  be  accepted  as  pos- 
itive proof  that  the  structure  is  of  a  dale  more  recent  than  the 
year  1492.  How  much  earlier  than  this  some  of  them  may 
have  been  erected  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  Trees  on  them 
of  the  same  size  as  those  near  by  prove  nothing  except  that  they 
are  older  than  the  forests;  which  is  self-evident,  for  they  could 
not  well  be  built  on  land  covered  with  timljer. 

Any  statement,  drawing,  or  description  of  remains  which  at- 
tempts to  show  that  the  Ohio  Mound  Builders  were  a  race 
essentially  different  from,  or  of  a  higher  grade  than  all  other 
native  tribes  of  the  United  States,  or  even  of  the  Ohio  valley,  is 
not  justified  by  any  evidence  so  far  discovered. 

And  the  contrary  assertion  that  they  were  the  ancestors  of 
any  tribes  living  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  of  whom  historical  or 
traditional  knowledge  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  is  equally 
without  proof. 

We  simply  do  not  know  who  they  were. 

But  we  have  abundant  reason  for  asserting  that  in  no  par- 
ticular were  they  superior  to,  or  in  advance  of,  many  of  the  known 
Indian  tribes.  They  hunted  with  the  same  kind  of  weapons. 
They  worked  with  similar  tools.  The  various  positions  in  which 
the  bodies  are  buried,  and  the  character  of  objects  placed  with 
them,  are  in  close  accordance  with  what  is  observed  among  many 
modem  Indians.  They  seem  to  have  been  patient  and  plodding. 
Agriculture  was  crudely  conducted  and  nracticable  only  in  loose 
soil.  They  had  no*  appliances  or  conveniences  for  economizing 
time  or  lightening  labor. 

Under  such  conditions  a  dense  population  is  impossible,  even 
among  the  mo?t  peaceful  people,  with  no  quarrelsome  neighbors ; 
intestine  dispute;,  or  wars  with  other  tnlies,  would  effectually 
prevent  any  appreciable  increase  in  their  numbers,  no  matter  how 
extended  their  boundaries  might  be. 
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But  if  there  was  not  a  word  of  these  vague  traditions ;  if  no 
records  such  as  those  of  the  early  French  and  Spanish  explorers 
were  in  existence;  if  no  accurate  explorations  liad  ever  been 
made;  if.  in  short,  we  liad  no  evidence  of  any  son  save  such  as 
may  be  derived  from  the  superficial  examination  of  Mound 
Builder  remains  alone; — it  would  he  considered  an  unreason- 
able proposition  that  an  intellect  which  could  org-anizc  a  confed- 
eracy sudi  as  Tecuinseh  came  very  near  consummating  among 
indifferent  or  hostile  tribes,  or  a  conspiracy  hke  that  of  Pontiac, 
which  almost  wiped  out  of  being-  the  settlements  over  a  wide 
territory,  could  not  plan  earthworks  similar,  and  equal,  to  those 
in  the  Ohio  valley.  Ko  less  invalid  is  it  to  assert  that  a  man  who 
will  chase  a  deer  a  hundred  miles  or  travel  several  times  that 
distance  to  attack  a  foe,  or  that  a  woman  who  will  raise  a  crop 
of  com,  is  too  laz>'  to  assist  in  building  a  mound;  or  to  claim 
that  persons  who  will  maim,  starve,  mutilate  or  otherwise  mal- 
treat themselves,  or  wilt  destroy  property  representing  months  of 
labor,  on  the  death  of  a  chieftain  or  leader,  would  not  be  at  the 
trouble  to  carry  a  few  yards  of  earth  or  stones,  in  conjunction 
with  other  mourners,  if  inclined  to  show  their  grief  or  respect 
in  that  manner. 


CHAPTER  Xlll 


INDIANS. 

Fats<  Beliefs  Regarding  Them.    Home  Life.    Cluwactet,  as  Portrayed 
by  Those  Famitiar  tuilh  Them. 


THE  name  "Indian,"  as  generally  used  is  not  more  definite 
tlian  the  tenn  "European."  In  Ihe  earlier  stages  at  which 
they  were  known  to  the  whites,  the  various  tribes,  al- 
though none  of  them  had  passed  the  lower  stage  of  barbarism, 
were  as  diverse  in  their  manner  of  life  as  different  nations  in  the 
old  world.  The  jwaceable  Mandans  or  timid  ''Ground  House  In- 
dians," and  the  blood-thirsty  Comanches  or  Apaches;  the  ener- 
getic Iroquois  or  restless  Shawnees  or  sun-worshipping  Natchez, 
and  the  stupid  Diggers,  scarcely  more  intelligent  than  beasts ; — 
were  as  unlike  in  their  characteristics  and  dispositions  as  Hol- 
landers and  Turks,  as  Scots  and  Russian  serfs.  Yet,  all  were 
thrown  into  a  single  class,  and  by  common  consent  the  manners 
and  actions  most  reprobated  in  our  code  of  morals  and  behavior 
are  taken  as  the  index  of  their  composite  character.  The  ferocity 
and  implacability  of  enraged  savages  who  know  no  other  methods 
of  redressing  grievances  than  by  the  infliction  of  bodily  pain 
upon  the  objects  of  their  wrath,  have  served  as  a  gauge  for  meas- 
uring the  ethical  and  intellectual  qualifications  of  the  entire  race ; 
while  superficial  study  of  the  life  of  Imlian  communities,  by  pre- 
judiced persons  incapable  of  interpreting  Indian  thought  and 
feeling,  has  led  to  equally  erroneous  opinions  regarding  social 
and  domestic  regulations. 

The  conventional  belief  in  regard  to  all  Indians,  in  all  times, 
is  appositely  expressed  in  a  single  unjust,  unfair,  and  in  some 
respects  untruthful  paragraph. 

"They  (the  pioneersi  knew  liim  for  what  he  was — filthy,  cruel, 
kcheroDs  ami  faithless.  •  *  •  The  greatest  Indians,  chiefs  like  Logan 
and  Cornstalk,  who  were  capable  of  deeds  of  the  loftiest  and  most 
sublime    heroism,    were    also   at    times    crael    nxmsters   and    good-for- 
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nothings.    Their  meaner  foltowers   had  only  such  virtues  at  belong  to 
the  human  wolf."— Roosevelt:  II,  147. 

There  are  two  inconsistencies  in  this  sweeping  accusation; 
first,  a  civilized  standard  is  applied  to  an  uncivilized  race;  sec- 
ondly, in  order  to  make  their  shortcomings  more  apparent,  tribes 
defending  their  homes  from  an  immiyjation  which.  If  successful, 
must  destroy  them,  are  virtually  abased  from  their  proper  sta- 
tion, poor  as  it  is,  to  that  of  brutish  savages  thus  accurately 
described ; — 

■•  But  indeed  the  whole  life  of  these  wild,  red  nomads,  the  plumed 
and  painted  horse-Indians  of  the  Great  Plains,  belonged  to  limes  primeval 
It  was  at  once  terrible  and  picturesque,  and  yet  mean  in  its  squalor 
and  laziness.  From  the  Blackfcct  in  the  north  to  the  Comanchcs  in  the 
south,  ihcy  were  all  alike;  grim  lords  of  the  war  and  the  chase;  war- 
riors, g.imblcrs,  hunters,  idlers ;  fearlos?,  ferocious,  treacherous,  in- 
conceivably cruel;  revengeful  and  fickle;  foul  and  unclean  in  life  and 
thought;  disdaining  work,  but  capable  at  times  of  undergoing  unheard-of 
toil  and  hardship,  and  of  braving  every  danger;  doomed  to  live  with 
ever  before  their  eyes  death  in  the  form  of  famine  or  frost,  battle  or 
torture,  and  schoolH  to  meet  it,  in  whatever  shape  it  came,  with  fierce 
and  mutterless  foriiiude."  —  Roosevelt.  IV.  335. 

The  same  inability  to  perceive  the  relative  values  of  things 
from  an  uncivilized  point  of  view,  to  adjust  liis  mental  vision  to 
the  Indian's  perspective,  leads  another  writer  to  say, 

"An  incapacity  for  progress  is  characteristic  of  his  entire  career, 
and  a  mental  inertia  which  no  known  power  in  civilization  can  over- 
come, marks  his  history,  with  but  few  exceptions."  —  Short,  22. 

There  is  an  apparent  foundation  for  these  strictures ;  but  so 
far  as  applied  to  Indians  of  the  Ohio  valley,  they  are  mainly  based 
upon  hasty  and  careless  observations,  in  our  own  day,  of  degraded 
individuals  or  small  hands  who  have  been  contaminated  by  frontier 
"enlightenment."  Despised,  despoiled,  cheated  on  every  hand, 
treated  as  outcasts  by  the  truculent,  as  legitimate  prey  by  rascally 
agents  and  other  swindlers^  the  native  .American  who  stM!  remains 
within  territory  taken  up  by  the  white  settlers  is  not  undeserving 
of  the  low  opinion  in  wliich  he  is  held  by  them.  Such  as  contend 
for  their  rights,  manfully  resist  aggression,  resent  imposition,  re- 
fuse to  submit  to  unjust  and  unconscionable  deprivation  of  their 
natural  rights  and  privileges,  are  brandcfi  as  remorseless  savages 
whose  extermination  is  a  righteous  and  lawful  duty.  From  such 
as  are  willing  to  accept  existence  deprived  of  nearly  everything 
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that  makes  existence  desirable,  "models"  are  chosen  by  most  of 
our  writers  whose  statements  and  conclusions  are  received  as 
trustworthy  by  readers  who  have  no  opportunity  to  judge  for 
themselves. 

Men  like  Tecuniseh,  Pontlac,  Joseph,  and  a  score  of  others 
whose  names  are  a  part  of  American  history,  could  not  have 
sprting  from  a  degraded  and  bestial  people;  the  laws  of  heredity 
disprove  such  assumption.  The  history  of  nearly  every  tribe 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  proves  them  to  have  been  a  vigorous. 
and  hardy  race,  physically,  and  in  some  cases  mentally. 

There  is  no  record  that  any  Indian,  of  the  eastern  United 
States  at  least,  ever  begged  for  his  life  in  battle  or  captivity;  or 
that  any  ever  survived  more  than  a  few  months  in  slavery. 

There  is  not  a  large  city  in  any  civilized  part  of  the  world 
where  are  not  congregated  hundreds  and  thousands  of  individuals 
belonging  to  the  foremost  nations,  who  are  as  depraved  and  cruel 
as  the  assumed  "typical  Indian,"  and  who  are  restrained  from 
the  commission  of  innumerable  hideous  crimes  only  by  fear  of 
punishment.  The  same  injustice  would  be  done  in  arraying  these 
ignorant  and  criminal  classes  as  representative  of  our  culture  as 
in  selecting  the  frontier  vagabond  for  a  "type"  of  the  Indian 
race. 

If  a  maiority  of  authors  have  falsely  represented  American 
Indians  as  incarnate  devils,  others,  too  sentimental,  have  gone  to 
the  opposite  extreme  and  clothed  them  with  attributes  more 
angelic  than  human ;  while  many  romancers  have  endowed  a  sin- 
gle individual  with  some  of  the  best  traits  of  humanity  along 
with  some  of  the  most  ignoble.  A  few  have  soberly  written  the 
facts. 

Fiske  well  says : — 

"  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  Cooper's  Indians  are  more 
or  less  unreal ;  just  such  creature*  never  existed  anywhere.  The  secret 
of  Parkman's  power  is,  that  his  Indians  are  true  to  the  life.  In  his 
pages  Pontiac  is  a  man  of  warm  flesh  and  blood,  as  much  so  a*  Mont- 
calm or  Israel  Putnam.  In  reading  Prescott's  account  of  the  conqnest  of 
Mexico,  one  feels  himself  in  the  world  of  the  'Arabian  Nights';  indeed. 
the  author  himself,  in  occasional  commenls.  lets  us  see  that  he  is  unable 
to  get  rid  of  just  such  a  feeling.  His  slory  moves  on  in  a  region  that 
is  unreal  (o  him.  and  therefore  tantalizing  to  the  reader :  his  Nfonleziima 
is  a  personality  like  none  that  ever  existed  beneath  Ihc  moon.  Prescolt 
was  misled  by  the  Spaniards'  ine\*itablc  misconceptions  of  the  strange  Aztec 
society  which  they  encountered;  the  Aztecs  in  hts  story  are  nnrcal    In 
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his  Peruvian  story,  Prescott  made  a  much  truer  picture;  but  he  lacked 
the  echnologkal  knowledge  needful  for  coming  into  touch  with  that 
ancient  society."  —  Fiskc,  Science,  'iOO-l,  condensed. 


With  the  belief  that  they  will  materially  assist  in  dispersing 
the  fog  which  obscures  the  "Indian  tiucsiion,"  observations  and 
conclusiuns  by  men  familiar  with  Indian  character,  either  from 
residence  among  tliem.  or  through  exceptional  opportunities  for 
acquiring  authentic  information  in  otlicr  ways,  will  form  the  bulk 
of  this  chapter. 

"  There  is  no  subject  that  I  know  of  within  the  scope  and  reach 
of  human  wisdom,  on  which  the  civilized  world  in  this  enlightened  age 
arc  more  incorrectly  informed  than  upon  that  of  the  true  manners  and 
customit,  and  moral  condition,  rights  and  abuses,  of  the  North  American 
Indians."  —  Catlin.  Indians.  I,  83. 

"  Books  and  the  readers  uf  books,  have  done  much  to  bewilder  and 
perplex  the  study  of  Indian  character.  Fewer  theories  and  more  obser- 
vation, less  fancy  and  more  fact,  might  have  brought  us  to  much 
more  correct  opinions  than  those  which  arc  now  current.    The  Indian  is 

•  •     •     much  mere  fully  under  the  influence  of  common-sense  notions 

•  •  •  than  he  passes  for.  H  he  dews  not  come  to  the  wme  con- 
clasions,  on  passing  questions,  as  we  do,  it  is  precisely  because  lie  sees 
the  premises  under  widely  different  conditions."  —  Schoolcraft,  f)9. 

"It  would  be  ntijitst  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  original  inhab- 
itants of  this  countr>',  hy  reference  to  their  descend  .in  is  of  the  pre-^cnl 
day.  In  the  short  period  nf  h.ilf  a  rentiiry.  iJicy  have  been  so  chanRcd, 
that  scarcely  a  trace  remains  of  what  they  were,  when  their  country 
was  tirsl  entered  hy  the  pioneers  of  our  rare ;  an  event  which  sealed 
their  destiny."  —  Burnet.  8J12. 

"We  have  seen  enough  of  [Indianl  character,  to  be  aware,  that 
very  few  writers  have  done  more  than  theorize,  and  declaim  upon  the 
subject  Seldom  have  they  brought  to  it  the  only  true  lights — those 
of  observation  and  experience."  —  Flint,  I.  15ti. 

"  Many  a  man  who  has  tiecn  a  few  weeks  along  the  frontier, 
amongst  the  drunken,  naked  and  beggared  part  of  the  Indian  race,  and 
run  home  and  written  a  hook  on  Indians,  has  no  doubt,  often  seen  ihcm 
cat  \Q  lieastly  excess;  and  he  has  also  seen  them  guzzle  whiskey  •  •  • 
and  beg  a  whole  week  to  get  meat  and  whiskey  enough  for  one  feast 
and  one  carouse;  but  amongst  the  wild  Indians  in  this  coimtry  [the  upper 
Missouri  region]  there  are  no  beggars — no  drunkards — .^nd  every  man 
studies  to  keep  his  body  and  mind  in  healthy  shape  and  cnndilion,     •     •    • 


There  arc.  howc%'er.  many 


occasions 


when  they  fast 


for  many  days  in  succession ;  and  others  wlien  Ihey  can  get  nothing  to 
eat;  and  at  such  times  (iheir  habits  are  suchl  tliey  may  be  seen  to  com- 
mence with  an  cnonnous  meal."  —  Catlin,  Indians,  I,  123 
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"  In  the  Indian  communities,  where  there  is  no  law  of  the  land  or 
custom  Hcnominating  it  a  vice  to  drink  whiskey,  and  to  get  drunk;  and 
wIktc  the  poor  Indian  meets  whiskey  tendered  to  him  by  white  men, 
whom  he  considers  wiser  than  himself,  and  to  whom  he  naturally  looks 
for  example :  he  thinks  it  no  liarm  to  drink  to  excess,  and  will  he  drunk 
as  long  as  he  can  raise  the  means  lo  pay  for  tt.  And  after  his  first  means 
in  his  wild  state,  are  exhausted,  he  becotnes  a  beggar  for  whiskey,  and 
begs  until  he  disgusts,  when  the  honest  pioneer  becomes  his  neighbor;  and 
then,  and  not  before,  gels  the  name  of  the  "poor,  degraded,  naked,  and 
drnnkcn  Indian."  to  whom  the  epithets  arc  well  and  truly  applied,"  — 
Catlin,  Indians.  II,  251. 

"  An  opinion  which  h  ton  current  in  the  world  is,  that  the  Indian 
is  necessarily  a  poor,  drunken,  murderous  wretch.  I  have  traveled  several 
years  already  amongst  these  people  and  1  have  not  had  a  blow  struck  me; 
nor  had  any  occasion  to  raise  my  liand  against  an  Indian;  nor  has  my 
properly  been  stolen.  That  the  Indians  in  their  native  state  are  "drunken.* 
is  false;  these  people  manufacture  no  spirituous  liquor  themselves,  and 
knew  nothing  of  it  until  it  was  brought  into  their  country  and  tendered 
10  them  by  Christians.  Thai  these  people  are  '  naked '  is  eqitally  untrue; 
many  of  ihcm  dress  not  only  with  clothes  comfortable  for  any  latitude, 
but  with  some  considerable  taste  and  elegance.  N'or  am  I  ijuitc  sure  that 
ihcy  arc  entitled  to  the  name  of  '  poor '  where  they  arc  all  indulging  in 
the  pleasures  and  amusements  of  a  lifetime  of  idleness  and  ease,  with  no 
business  hours  to  attend  to  or  professions  to  learn."  —  Catlin.  I,  210,  con- 
densed. 

"Mr.  McCormick.  M.  C.  from  Arizona,  well  said:  '  Wc  have  In- 
dians [in  Arizona]  that  diflcr  as  much  from  each  other  as  Americans  do 
from  Japanese  or  Chinese.  Wc  have  a  class  of  Indians  whose  tendency 
is  to  civilization.  Wc  have  a  large  class  whose  tendency  is  lo  barbarism.' 
There  is  as  much  difference  between  Pueblo  and  an  Apache,  or  a  Ncr 
Perce  and  an  Arapahoe,  a:?  there  is  between  a  Broadway  incrcluuit  and  a 
Bowery  tough."  —  Dunn,  25. 


Yet.  different  as  they  are,  and  were,  all  confronted   the 
same  problem  of  food  supply.     As  to  the  Plains  Indians, 

"  It  IS  difficult  to  realtie  how  severe  was  the  struggle  for  existence  of 

primitive  man  in  America  before  horses  and  guns  were  introduced.  In 
thnse  (lays  the  securing  of  daily  food  must  have  been  a  difficult  niatter 
for  ni.iny  trihrs,  and  the  laying  up  of  provision  for  the  future  doubly  hard. 
The  great  beasts,  so  easily  slaughtered  by  the  rifle,  or  even  by  the  iron- 
hcided  arrow  shot  into  them  at  close  range  by  a  mounted  man.  must  have 
been  well  nish  invulnerable  to  the  stone-headed  arrow."  —  Grinnell,  53. 

In  a  land  nf  forests  and  streams  conditions  are  easier. 

"They  are  acquainted  with  a  great  many  herbs  and  roots  of  which 
the  general  part  of  the  English  have  not  the  least  knowledge.     If  an 
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Indian  were  driven  out  into  the  extensive  woods,  with  only  a.  knife  and 

tomohawk.  or  a  small  hatchet,  ii  is  not  ro  be  doubted  hut  he  would  fatten, 
even  where  a  wolf  would  starve.  He  could  soon  collect  fire,  by  rubbing 
two  dry  pieces  of  wood  together,  make  a  bark  Imt,  earthen  vessel*,  and 
a  bow  and  arrows;  then  kill  wild  game,  fish,  fresh  water  tortoises,  gather 
a  plentiful  variety  of  vegetables,  and  live  in  affluence."  —  Adair,  410, 

"I  saw  about  450  of  the  Shawano  on  a  tedious  ramble  to  the  Mus- 
kohge  country;  tbcy  had  been  straggling  in  the  woods,  for  the  space  of 
four  years,  as  they  assured  me.  yet  in  general  ihcy  were  more  corpulent 
than  the  Chikkasah  who  accompanied  me,  nulwilhsianding  iliey  had  lived 
during  that  time,  on  the  wild  products  of  the  American  desarts."  —  Adair, 
410,  condensed. 

"  Judging  from  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  products  of  his  fields, 
from  the  many  ways  of  cuoking  his  loud,  and  from  the  relatively  elabor- 
ate character  of  the  tabic  ware  used  in  i^en'mg  it,  we  may  irately  ^ay  that 
he  had  rtraclicd  a  degree  of  progresii  far  in  ad\'ance  of  what  w>t:  under- 
stand by  the  term  savage.  Indeed,  in  each  and  evcrj'  one  oi  these  par- 
ticulars, he  had  nothing  lo  fear  from  a  conii>ari:iO[i  with  his  white  neigli- 
bor,  ♦  •  •  He  certainly  shuwed  conuiiendaLile  foresight  in  his  efforts 
lu  guard  against  the  proverbial  rainy  day,  by  curing  and  preserving  his 
surplus  stores  of  game,  fish  and  other  kinds  of  food.  ♦  •  •  That  these 
supplies  sometimes  fell  short  i:i,  of  course,  well  known.  The  presence  of 
an  enemy,  or  the  failure  of  his  crop  or  of  his  hunt  might,  any  lime,  pre- 
cipitate a  condition  of  scarcity,  sucti  as  occasionally  occurs  in  the  frontier 
life  of  to-day."  — Carr,  Food,  188. 

Assertions  of  improvitJence,  lack  of  energ>',  and  depend- 
ence upon  spontaneous  growth  of  natural  productions  for  sub- 
sistence, are  utterly  withotit  foundation.  From  New  England 
to  the  upper  Missouri,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  states, 
com  was  a  staple  crop,  while  other  vegetables  were  raised  in 
abundance. 

"  The  testimony  is  so  uniform  that  of  the  main  fact  —  the  cultivation 
of  corn  in  greater  or  less  quantities  by  all  the  tribes  living  cast  of  the 
Mississippi  and  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Great  Lakes  —  there  can 
not  be  a  shadow  of  doubt.  All  the  early  writers  agree  upon  the  point, 
and  there  is  no  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion,  except,  perhaps,  in 
regard  to  the  amount  grown.  U(>on  this  point,  too.  the  evidence  is  explicit. 
Instead  of  cultivating  it  in  small  patches  as  a  sunnncr  luxury,  it  can  be 
shown,  on  undoubted  authority  that  everywhere,  within  the  limits  named. 
Uie  Indian  looked  upun  it  as  a  staple  article  of  food,  both  in  summer  and 
winter :  that  he  cultivated  it  in  large  fields,  and  understood  and  appre- 
ciated the  benefits  arising  from  the  use  of  fertilisers.  Indeed,  such  w.^s 
his  proficiency  and  industry,  that  even  with  the  rude  .ind  imperfect  imple- 
ments at  his  disposal,  he  not  only  raised  corn  enough  for  his  own  use, 
but,  as  a  rule,  had  some  to  spare  to  his  needy  neighbors,  both  red  and 
while."  —  Carr.  Mounds,  508. 
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"  That  he  was  a  hunter,  and  as  such  occupied  a  place  in  the  first,  or 
lowest  stage  of  de^'clflpment  as  we  have  marked  it  out.  is  most  true.  It 
is,  also,  true  that  he  was  something  more,  for  he  was.  in  a  small  way, 
a  farmer  just  like  his  white  ncighlior.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  comforts 
and  convcniencr.s  that  belong  to  thi.s  conditinn  of  life  are  to  Ik  regarded 
as  a  measure  of  progrc:^s,  he  did  not  materially  differ  from  the  advance 
guard  of  the  liand  of  pioneers  that  crossed  the  Alleghanys  and  won  the 
west  to  civilization." — Carr,  Food.  190. 

Tbe  Indians  had  at  least  four  different  kinds  of  com.  "  With  so 
many  kinds,  and  planting  them  at  dilTercat  times  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  they  not  only  liad  successive  crops  which  they  ate  green 
so  long  as  the  summer  lasted,  but  they  also  raised  enough  for  winter  use, 
and  not  infrequently,  had  some  to  spare  to  their  needy  neighbors,  white 
as  well  as  red."  —  Carr,  Food.  ICO. 

"  Beans  were  sown  in  the  same  hills  with  the  com:  and  sometimes 
in  between  the  rows  they  planted  pumpkins  of  different  kinds,  watermel- 
ons and  sunflowers,  though,  generally,  these  latter  were  cultivated  sepa- 
rately in  patches  by  themselves.  This  was  also  true  of  sweet  jiotatoes 
and  tobacco,  which  were  started  in  beds  specially  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose."  —  Carr,  Food.  1C5. 

In  the  Gulf  States,  De  Soto  "landed  620  men  and  223  horses," 
besides  a  large  drove  nf  hogs.  All  these  were  amply  fed  from  the  natives' 
com. —  Carr,  Mounds,  526. 

"  We  find  the  Spaniards  under  De  Soto  feeding  almost  exclusively 
on  maize,  and  complaining  of  the  want  of  meat.  Two  hundred  years  later, 
Rernard  Romans  says,  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  Qioctaws  have  never 
killed  a  deer  during  their  lives."  —  Gallatin,  lOS. 

"  They  plant  their  com  in  straight  rows,  putting  fi\'e  or  six  grains 
into  one  hole,  about  two  inches  distant.  They  cover  them  with  clay  In 
the  fomi  of  a  small  hill.  Each  row  is  a  yard  asunder,  and  in  the  vacant 
ground  they  plant  pumpkins,  watermelons,  marshmallows,  siiiinowers,  and 
sundry  .sorts  of  beans  and  peas,  the  last  two  of  which  yicM  a  large  in- 
crease. They  have  n  great  deal  of  fruit,  and  they  dry  snch  kinds  as  will 
bear  it.  •  *  *  It  is  surprising  to  see  the  great  variety  of  dishes  they 
make  out  of  wild  flesh,  corn,  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  pompions,  dried  fruits, 
herbs  and  roots.  They  can  diversify  their  courses,  as  much  as  the  Eng- 
lish, or  perhaps  the  French  cooks:  and  in  either  of  the  ways  they  dress 
their  food,  it  is  grateful  to  a  wholesome  stomach,"  —  Adair,  409. 

"  The  frenrh  had  settled  at  the  Natchez,  without  any  opposition  from 
these  people;  so  far  from  opposing  them,  they  did  them  a  great  deal  of 
.service.  •  ♦  ♦  Had  it  not  been  for  the  natives,  the  people  must  have 
perished  by  famine  and  distress."  —  Du  Pralz,  I.  68. 

In  the  time  of  La  Salic,  about  1682,  "peach,  plum,  and  apple  trees 
were  found  among  the  tribes  living  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas;  and 
these  same  tribes  arc  said  to  have  had  great  quantities  of  domestic  fowls, 
including  flocks  of  turkeys."  —  Carr,  Mounds,  529. 
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In  December,  1780.'  "all  the  country  of  the  Overhill  Chcrokees  was 
laid  waste,  a  thousand  cabins  were  burned,  and  fifty  thou&snd  bushels 
of  corn  were  dcstroyetl."  —  Roosevelt:  II,  303. 

"  All  the  records  tell  us  that  the  early  colonists  in  New  England, 
Virginia,  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United 
Slates  owed  their  lives  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  the  timely  supplies 
of  corn  begged,  bought  or  stolen  from  the  natives."  —  Carr.  Mounds,  507. 

Quotes  from  Percy,  in  Ptirchas  Pilgrims:  —  "It  pleased  God,  after 
a  while,  to  send  these  people  {Powhatan's  Indians]  to  relieve  us  with 
victuals,  as  Brt.-ad,  Cornc,  Fish,  and  Flcshc  in  great  plenty,  which  wu 
the  setting  up  of  ot:r  fecbtc  men,  otherwise  we  had  all  perished.  Also 
we  were  frequented  by  divers  Kings  in  the  countrie,  bringing  us  store  of 
provision  to  our  great  comfort."  (This  relates  to  the  "starving  time"  in 
Virginia,] — Carr.  Mounds.  523. 

In  1779,  General  Sullivan,  at  the  head  of  the  American  army,  in- 
vaded the  Iroquois  country  and  is  t^aid  to  have  destroyed  160.000  bushels 
of  corn.  By  the  French  under  Denonvillc  in  lti87  four  villages  of  the 
Senecas  were  burned,  and.  including  the  com  in  cache  and  what  was 
standing  in  the  helds  1.200,000  bushels  of  grain  were  destroyed.  This 
itmoiint  is  doubtlessly  much  exaggerated,  but  the  troops  were  for  several 
days  engaged  in  cutting  up  the  corn  belonging  to  the  four  villages."  — 
Carr,  Mounds,  S13,  et  seq.,  condcn-sed. 

"The  arts  of  life  among  them  Jlhe  Iroquois]  had  not  emerged  from 
their  primitive  rudeness:  and  their  coarse  pottery,  their  spear  and  arrow 
heads  of  stone,  were  in  no  way  superior  to  those  of  many  other  tribes. 
•  •  •  In  1696  *  ♦  •  Count  Frontcnac  found  the  maize  fields  ex- 
tending a  league  and  a  half  or  two  leagues  from  their  villages:  and  In 
1779,  the  troops  of  Cjencral  Sullivan  were  filled  with  amazement  at  their 
abundant  stores  of  corn,  beans,  and  squashes,  and  old  »  •  •  apple 
orchards."  —  Pontiac  :  I,  10. 

General  Wayne  says  of  Ihe  Maumec  coimtry.  in  ITiU,  "nor  have  I 
ever  before  beheld  such  immense  fields  of  corn  in  any  part  of  America 
from  Cinada  to  Florida."  —  Carr.  Mounds,  S33. 

After  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers,  "but  for  the  com  and  \*egctablc5 
they  [the  soldiers)  obtained  from  the  Indian  towns  which  were  scattered 
thirkty  alonji  the  Maumec  they  would  have  suffered  from  hunger."  — 
Roosrvdt,  IV..  90. 

"  The  old  Indian  town  of  Pi<(ua,  the  ancient  Piqua  of  the  Shawnees, 
and  the  btnh-place  of  Tecumsch,  was  situated  an  the  north  side  of  Mad 
River,  about  five  miles  west  of  Springfield.  •  •  ♦  At  the  time  of  its 
dcstructiun.  Piqua  was  quite  populous.  There  was  a  nide  log  hut  within 
its  limits,  surrounded  by  pickets.  It  was  *  •  •  sacked  and  burnt  on 
the  8th  of  .August  (1780>.  *  •  •  All  the  improvements  of  the  Indians. 
including  more  than  two  hundred  acres  of  corn  and  other  vegetables  then 
growing  in  ihcir  fields,  were  laid  waste  and  destroyed." 

On  their  march  toward  Old  Piqua,  the  army  encamped  at  the  Shaw- 
nee town  of  old  Chillicothc,  about  three  miles  north  of  Xenta,  and  twelvr 
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miles  from  Old  Piqua:  "on  the  foUowiog  day  they  cut  down  several 
hundred  acres  of  com." 

"  It  was  estimated  that  at  the  two  Indian  towns,  Qiillicothe  and 
Piqua,  more  than  five  hundred  acres  of  corn  were  destroyed,  as  well 
as  every  other  species  of  eatable  vegetable.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
Indians  were  obliged,  for  the  support  of  their  women  and  children,  to 
employ  thtir  whole  time  in  hunting."—  Howe:  I,  387,  388,  and  339. 

"  The  Mandanc!>  and  the  stationary  Minetarcs  cultivate  -  the  soil 
and  live  in  villages.  They  have  been  often  quarreling  with  the  Riciras, 
who  like  them  arc  an  agricultural  people."  —  Gallatin,  125,  condensed. 


Another  count  in  the  indictment  ag^ainst  the  Indian  is  his 
alleged  harsh  treatment  of  wotncn.  L'jjon  these  prcsuniabJy  long- 
suffering,  over-burdened  creatures  has  been  expended  a  vast 
aniount  of  sympathy  for  which  they  would  be  at  a  loss  to  account 
if  ihey  could  Iw  made  to  conipieliend  it.  They  arc  supposed  to 
undergo  all  the  toil,  drudgery,  privation  and  misery  unavoidably 
attendant  upon  the  manner  of  life  in  which  they  are  compelled 
to  spcnil  their  dreary,  munotonuiis  days.  While  the  men  arc 
lounging  about  the  wigwams,  gambling,  drinking,  or  recovering 
from  the  cflFects  of  a  debauch :  leisurely  smoking  white  reclin- 
ing on  a  grassy  bank;  fishing  or  hunting  when  they  can  muster 
sufficient  energy  for  the  task ;  indulging  in  the  pleasure  of  a  pre- 
datory foray,  or  othenvise  having  a  general  goiKl  time — the  jioor 
"squaws"  must,  so  runs  the  story,  till  the  stubborn  ground,  amid 
roots  and  fitumps  or  in  a  tough  sod,  with  rude  implements  of 
wood,  or  horn,  or  hnne.  or  stone ;  plant,  cultivate  and  gather, 
the  com,  Iicans.  and  pumpkins  which  are  to  keep  Hfe  in  thetr 
half-frozen  bodies  through  the  winter;  cut  up  what  game  may 
be  brought  in  In  them  from  time  to  time,  an<l  dry  or  svioke  for 
future  use  so  much  of  the  flesh  as  may  not  be  at  once  devoured ; 
daily  spend  hours  in  rubbing  between  two  flat  stones  com  or 
acorns  to  provide  bread;  range  through  the  forest  hunting  for 
fallen  timber  which  they  can  drag  home  for  ftiel;  toil  on  their 
knees  day  after  day  dressing  skins  of  animals  to  make  wearing  ap- 
parel or  covers  for  their  miserable  apologies  for  houses ;  act  as 
pack-horses  for  the  transportation  of  their  belongings  when  they 
seek  a  new  home ;  and  with  all  this  submit  meekly  and  uncom- 
plainingly to  every  manner  of  contumely,  abuse  and  ill-treatJiient. 
31 
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But  in  reality,  no  farmer  need  work  so  hard  as  must  a 
hunter  whose  subsistence  depends  upon  the  results  of  the  cliase ; 
no  Indian  woman  was  ever,  unless  to  esca[>e  impending  <langer, 
so  driven  to  exliaustion  as  are  many  poor  white  women,  in  city 
and  country  alike,  on  whom  falls  a  large  part  of  the  task  of 
supporting  a  family.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  on  most  of  the  smaller 
and  many  of  the  larger  farms  in  the  northern  and  western  states, 
and  in  nearly  all  of  our  tenement  houses,  nine-tenths  of  the  white 
women  with  the  average  number  in  family,  have  an  unceasing 
round  from  daylight  until  late  at  night,  winter  and  summer, 
year  after  year,  of  worry  and  planning  and  onerous  physical 
labor  that  not  one-tenth  of  Indian  women,  or  women  of  any 
lower  race,  have,  or  ever  had,  or  would  endure.  They  would 
simply  refuse  to  be  so  imposed  upon. 

"  That  the  Indian  woman  was  not  the  overworked  drudge  she  is 
usually  represented  to  have  been,  hai  been  shown  elsewhere  (Slounds  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  Hislonc.illy  Considered).  Certainly,  if  her  duties 
be  compared  with  those  thai  generally  fail  to  the  share  of  the  wives  and 
<Ianghtcr$  of  our  early  pioneers,  her  lot  cannot,  in  any  sense,  be  retjarded 
as  exceptionally  hard.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  it  could  have 
been  so.  since  she  possessed  and  used  tlic  right  of  divorce  equally  with 
her  husband:  and  it  would  be  too  great  a  tax  upon  our  credulity  to  ask 
us  to  believe  that  she  would  have  submitted  to  any  ver>-  unequal  distri- 
bution of  the  Ia3)or  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  family,  when  she  held 
the  remedy  (or  such  injustice  in  her  own  hands."  —  Carr,  Women,  212. 

"  The  duties  and  labors  of  Indian  life  are  believed  Id  be  equally, 
and  not.  as  has  been  generally  thought,  unequally  divided  between  the 
male  and  the  female.  •  •  *  li  is  the  duty  of  the  male  to  provide 
food,  and  of  the  female  lo  prepare  ii.  ■  ♦  ♦  To  the  man  belongs  not 
only  the  business  of  hunting,  for  this  is  an  employment  and  not  a  pastime, 
but  the  cart  of  the  territory,  and  keeping  off  intruders  and  enemies,  and 
the  preparation  of  canoes  fur  travel,  and  of  arras  and  implements  of  war. 
*  *  •  To  the  share  of  the  hunter's  wife  |falls]  the  entire  care  and 
control  of  the  lodge.  •  •  •  Much  of  the  time  of  an  Indian  female, 
is  passed  in  idleness.  This  is  true  not  only  of  a  part  of  every  day.  but  is 
emphatically  so  of  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  She  has  not  like  the 
farmer's  wife,  her  cows  lo  milk,  her  butter  and  cheese  to  make,  and  her 
tlax  to  spin.  She  has  not  to  wash  and  comb  and  prepare  her  children  every 
Ynoming  to  go  to  school.  She  has  no  octcnave  or  fine  wardrobe  to  take 
care  of.  She  has  no  books  to  read.  *  *  •  When  a  skin  has  been 
dressed,  and  a  garment  made  of  it,  it  is  worn,  till  it  h  worn  out  •  •  • 
The  laundry  adds  but  little  to  the  cares  of  ,t  forest  housekeeper.  •  ♦  • 
Her  husband  is  compelled  by  their  necessities,  to  traverse  large  tracts, 
and  endure  great   fatigues,   in  all   weathers  in  quest  of  food.    *    *    * 
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Long  absences  are  often  necessary,  on  these  accounts.  It  is  at  such  times, 
during   the  upon  season,  that  the  Indian  female  exerts  her  indu;stry.     * 

•  •  I:  is  also  a  part  of  her  duty,  at  all  seasons,  to  provide  fuel  for  ilic 
lodge  fire.  •  •  •  She  takes  a  (small!  hatchet,  and  after  collecting  dry 
limbs  in  the  forest,  she  breaks  ihcm  into  Icng^^s  of  about  18  inches.     * 

•  ♦  Small  as  these  sticks  are  •  ♦  *  but  few  are  required  to  boil 
Tier  pot-  The  lodge,  being  small,  but  little  heat  is  required  to  warm  the 
air,  and  by  suspending  the  put  by  a  string  from  above,  over  a  small 
blaze,  the  object  is  attained.  *  •  •  Could  the  whole  of  this  physical 
effort  (including  the  cu]ti%ation  of  the  soil),  therefore,  be  traced  to  female 
hands,  which  is  doubtful,  for  the  old  men  and  boys  will  often  do  sonK- 
thing,  it  would  not  be  a  very  severe  imposition."  —  Schoolcraft.  74. 

"  Corn-ptanting,  and  com-gathcring,  *  •  *  arc  left  entirely  to 
the  females  and  children,  and  a  few  superannuated  old  men.  It  is  not 
generally  known,  perhaps,  that  this  tabor  is  not  compulsory,  and  that  it 
is  assumed  by  the  frtnalcs  as  a  just  e(]ui%-alcnt,  in  their  view,  for  the 
onerous  and  continuous  labor  of  the  other  sex,  in  providing  meats  and 
skins  for  clothing,  by  the  chase,  and  in  defending  their  villages  against 
their  enemies,  and  keeping  intruders  off  their  territory."  —  School- 
emit.  I  fill. 

Gravier.  writing  of  the  Arkansas  Indians  in  1700,  says,  "the  men 
<lo  here  wh.it  the  peasants  dn  in  France;  they  cultivate  and  dig  the  earth, 
plant  and  harvest  the  crops,  cut  the  wood  and  bring  it  to  the  cabin,  dress 
the  deer  and  buffalo  skins  when  they  have  any.  They  dress  them  the 
best  of  all  the  Indian.^  that  I  have  seen.  The  women  do  only  indoor  work, 
m.-ike  the  e.irlhen  pots  and   their  clothes,"  —  She.i,    134. 

"  The  character  and  influence  of  women,  among  our  red  men,  have 
been,  and  still  arc  greatly  misconceived.  The  females  h-tve  been  often 
represented  as  mere  slaves  of  the  men,  whereas  they  are  not.  Each  sex 
has  appropriate  duties  to  perform,  at^d  according  to  their  ideas  of  things, 
the  labors  and  pleasures  of  li(c  are  equitably  divided  between  them."  — 
AtwaCer,  Indians,  111. 

"  The  pride  of  the  ROod  wife  is  in  permittinR  her  husband  to  do  noth- 
ing for  himself.  She  ♦  •  ♦  does  cveryttiing  that  is  to  be  done  *  •  • 
What  she  gets  in  exchange  for  all  this  devotion  it  Is  impossible  to  say, 
but  •  •  •  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  a  happier,  more  light-hearted, 
more  contented  woman  cannot  be  found."  —  Dodge.  Indians,  2<tb. 

.Mong  the  Delaware  "the  men  hunt  and  fi«h  and  provide  meat  for  the 
household,  keep  their  wives  and  children  in  clothing,  build  and  repair 
the  houses  and  huts,  and  make  fences  around  the  plantations,  occasion- 
ally assisting  in  the  labors  of  the  field  and  garden." — Loskiel:  Missions. 
—  Quoted  in  Carr,  Mounds.  522. 

In  nearly  all  the  Indian  tribes  cast  of  the  Mississippi  the  men  usually 
assisted  in  the  work  of  raising  tnaizc.  The  Iroquois  are  an  exception: 
but  what  "with  fighting  the  French  and  Hurons  on  the  north ;  the  Miamts 
and   Illinois  on    the  west :    the   Chernkees.   Calawbas.    and   Shawnees  on 
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the  south,  to  say  nothing  of  bis  immediate  neighbors  in  New  England  our 
the  east,  il  would  seem  as  if  his  liands  were  so  full  35  lo  leave  but  little 
lime  for  hunting,  much  less  for  raising  corn."  —  Carr,  Mounds,  613:. 

"  Singularly  enough,  too,  the  reason  given  by  the  old  chronicler  why 
the  (Iroquut^l  men  took  no  part  in  the  labor,  t.  c,  because  'they  were 
always  at  war  or  hunting,'  is  the  same  that  is  to-day  made  to  do  duly 
in  justifying  the  existence  of  a  similar  condition  of  affairs  among  people 
who  boast  not  a  Uttle  of  their  civilization.  Among  most  of  the  other 
tribes  north  of  the  Ohio  and  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Huron  as  wcU 
as  Algonquin,  the  men  not  only  habitually  cleared  the  ground  —  no  small 
undertaking,  be  it  understood,  in  a  heavily-timbered  region  —  but  ihey 
frequently  took  pan  in  •  •  •  working  the  crop,  and  also  aided  in  the 
labors  of  the  harvest  field.  This  may  not  have  been  a  part  of  their  duty, 
but  we  have  the  authority  of  Charlevoix  for  saying  that  when  asked  to 
aid  in  the  gathering  the  crop  'they  did  not  scorn  to  lend  a  helping  hand.' " 
—  Carr,  Mounds,  &11. 

General  Ely  S.  Parker,  himself  an  educated  Iroquois,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Carr.  says,  in  part : — 

"  Among  all  the  Indian  tribes,  especially  the  more  powerful  ones, 
the  pntKiple  that  a  man  should  not  demean  himself  or  mar  his  dignity 
by  cultivating  the  soil  or  gathering  its  product  wa^  most  strongly  in- 
culcated and  enforced.  It  was  taught  that  man's  province  wa«  war.  hunt- 
ing, and  fishing.  *  •  «  When  any  |  vigorous]  man  chose  to  till  the 
earth,  he  was  at  once  ostracised  from  nien*s  society.  *  *  *  It  is  within 
my  recollection  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Iroquois  men  did  no 
manual  labor  whatsoever,  because  as  they  argued  it  was  menial  and  be- 
neath their  dignit>-."  —  Carr,   Mounds,  517. 

Before  we  condemn  the  Iroquois  warrior  for  thus  assert- 
ing his  dignity  at  the  exj>ense  of  his  women,  let  us  reform 
the  white  man  who  from  a  similar  motive — or  a  worse  one — 
compels  his  wife  to  start  the  fire  on  a  cold  morning;  carry  In 
coal;  or  milk  cows  in  stormy  weather.  Such  culprits  are 
ntmierous. 

Mary  Jemison  was  taken  captive  in  1775,  when  quite  young,  adopted 
into  tlic  Seneca  tribe,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  a  lung  life  with  ttiem. 
Of  the  women's  work  she  says  "Our  labor  was  not  severe;  and  thai  of  one 
year  was  exactly  similar  in  almost  every  respect  to  that  of  the  others, 
without  thai  endless  \-ariety  that  is  to  be  observed  in  the  common  labor  of 
the  white  people.  Notwithstanding  the  Indian  women  have  all  the  fud 
and  bread  to  procare.  and  the  cooking  to  perform,  their  task  is  probably 
not  harder  than  that  of  while  women,  who  have  tho.«e  articles  provided 
for  ihem;  and  their  cares  arc  certainly  not  half  as  numerous  nor  as  great 
In  the  summer  season,  we  planted,  lendeil.  and  harvested  oar  com,  and 
generally  had  all  our  children  with  ns:  but  we  had  no  master  lo  oversee 
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"■jor  drive  us,  so  that  we  could  work  as  leisurely  as  we  pleased.  •  •  • 
In  order  lo  expedite  ihtrir  husincss.  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  each  other's 
company,  (the  womcnl  all  work  together  in  one  field,  or  al  whatever  job 
they  may  have  on  hand.  In  the  spring,  tlicy  choose  an  oM  active  scjiiaw 
(o  be  their  driver  and  overseer,  when  at  \a\yor,  tor  tlie  ensuing  year. 
She  ucceptii  the  honor,  and  they  consider  themselves  bound  to  obey  her. 
"  When  the  time  for  planting  arrives,  and  the  soil  is  prepared,  the 
squaws  arc  asscmhled  in  the  niorning,  and  conducted  into  a  field,  where 
each  plants  one  row.  They  then  go  into  tlic  next  field  and  plant  once 
across,  and  *o  on  till  they  have  gone  through  the  tribe.  If  any  remains  to 
be  planted,  they  again  commence  where  they  did  at  first,  (in  the  same  field) 
and  so  keep  on  till  the  whole  is  finished.  By  this  rule,  they  perform 
their  labor  of  ever>*  kind,  and  every  jealousy  of  one  having  done  more  or 
less  than  another  is  cPfectuaIfy  avoided." 

"  While  the  Indians  were  thus  engaged  in  llieir  round  of  traditionary 
performances,  with  the  addition  of  hunting,  their  women  attended  to 
agriculture,  their  families,  and  a  few  domestic  concerns  of  small  conse- 
quence, and  attended  with  but  little  labor." — Seaver,  69-70,  and  111. 

"The  custom  of  reckoning  descent  in  the  female  Unc,  is  the  only  way 
of  accounting  for  many  u(  their  institutions,  and  notably  for  that  singular 
phase  of  society  in  which  woman  by  virtue  of  her  functions  as  a  wife 
and  mother,  cxcrci&cd  an  intlucncc  but  little  short  of  despotic,  not  ouly  in 
the  wigwam  but  also  around  the  council  fire.  Even  among  the  Iroqaois, 
her  influence  was  absolutely  paramount.  Chiefs,  warriors  and  council* 
were  all  obliged  to  yield  lo  her  demands  when  authorilattvely  expressed ; 
the  eloquent  Red  Jacket,  and  that  magnificent  half-breed.  Corn-planter, 
were  constrained  to  do  her  behests  in  the  face  of  their  rcjKated  declara- 
tions to  the  contrarj'.  Bear  in  mind  that  .imong  theni  the  e*"^  or  clan, 
with  its  privileges  and  obligations,  was,  in  reality,  nothing  but  a  brother* 
hood  of  individuals  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  blood,  and  it  will  at  once 
lie  seen  why  woman  through  whom,  alone,  this  bond  of  union  could  be 
preserved  and  perpetuated,  should  have  been  accorded  a  prominence  which 
can  scarcely  be  paralleled  outiide  of  the  realms  of  fable."  —  Carr,  Woman. 
311. 

"  Of  the  cabin  (he  wife  was  the  absolute  mistress;  and  not  only  was 
this  true  of  the  cabin  and  all  that  it  contained,  but  she  seems  also  to 
have  owned  the  fields  and  the  harvest^..  In  faet.  we  are  told  th.it  the 
whole  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  tribe  belonged  to  her.  Al  a  council  held 
in  1791  the  women  told  Col.  Proctor,  the  American  Commissioner,  'we 

■an  the  owners  of  this  land  —  and  it  is  otirs.'  This  claim  of  the  women 
was  made  under  the  most  .solemn  circumstances,  and  in  the  most  positive 
manner,  and  as  it  was  not  disputed,  we  are  justified  in  inferring  that  it 
was  recognized  as  valid  by  those  who  took  part  in  the  council.  In  another 
instance,  in  conjunction  with  the  warriors,  they  obliged  the  chiefs  to 
re<open  a  council  that  had  Iwen  declared  closed,  and  to  make  a  sale  of 
lands  upon  terms  which  h.id  been  previously  rejected  by  these  chiefs  — 

-Corn-planter  among  them.    The«e   two  instances  ai  least  justify  us  Tn 
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concluding  that,  Mther  wrbolly  or  in  part,  the  land  bdongcd  to  the  women. 
According  10  Morgan  the  title  vas  vested  in  all  the  people  of  the  iribe, 
including  of  cuunc  (eoialcs  as  well  as  mates;  and  of  this  tlicrc  cannot  be 
much  duabt  in  view  of  the  man;  deeds,  rccetpt^s  and  other  oScial  dixm- 
mcnts  that  have  come  down  to  as,  bearing  the  signatures,  conjointly,  of 
the  principal  women,  the  chiefs,  and  the  leading  warriors."  —  Carr. 
Women.  216,  condensed. 


It  ts  not  to  be  denied  that  the  Indian  is  frequently  crud  to 
a  supreme  degree.    But  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 

"  The  cruelty  of  the  Indian  is  inexplicable  except  on  the  hj-polhcsis 
that  cruelty  is  a  normal  trait  of  humanity.  (Ill  is  inborn  and  inbred, 
and  it  clings  to  him  through  life.  *  *  *  As  a  boy.  his  special  delight 
is  the  torture  of  every  bird  or  animal  he  can  get  hold  of  ali\-e.  As  a  man, 
the  torture  of  a  human  being  give%  him  more  pleasure  than  any  other  act 
of  his  life.  *  •  *  7*lie  plains  Indian,  while  not  so  degraded  as  many 
other  tribes  and  peoples  of  this  and  the  older  continent,  is  as  thoroughly 
savage  as  any.  •  *  •  But.  however  savage  he  may  t-e.  it  is  worth  while 
to  reflect  that  the  ancestors  of  the  most  enlightened  oatiotts  were  at  some 
time  in  the  world's  history  >&  sarage  as  he  i«  now."  —  Dodge,  Plains. 
416  and  411. 

"  Cnxlty  is  a  trait  natural  and  common  to  humanity.  The  sarage 
dances  with  delight  at  the  groans  wrung  from  his  enemy  by  physical 
torture;  the  enlightened  gentleman  plunges  a  dagger  of  coaneous  words 
into  the  heart  of  his  friend,  and  smiles  blandly  at  his  mental  lorture.  I 
know  kindly  disposed  and  estimable  savages,  who  would  tic  their  enemy 
to  the  ground,  and  pleasantly  warm  themselves  by  the  fire  built  on  his 
naked  breast.  I  know  accomplished  gentlemen  standing  high  in  the  es- 
timation of  society,  who  never  n&e  an  ai^^ry  tone,  y«t  whose  wives  have 
cause  to  tavy  the  victim  of  the  savage.  Barbarism  torments  the  body; 
civiltzalion  torments  the  soul.  The  savage  remorselessly  takes  your 
Kalp.  your  dWIized  friend  remorselessly  swindles  yon  out  of  your  prop- 
erty. The  progress  of  enlightenment  of  a  people  would  seem  to  be 
nicannbic  by  *  *  *  the  ingenuity  and  politeness  with  which  mental 
torture  may  be  inflicted.  The  actual  cruelty  "s  possibly  about  the  same 
in  either  case."  —  Dodge.  Indians.  533. 

"  As  I  have  tn  a  former  place  said,  cnielty  is  one  of  the  leading  traita 
of  the  Indian's  character;  and  a  little  ^miliarily  wilb  their  modes  of  life 
and  govcrrancnl  will  soon  convince  the  reader,  that  certainly  and  cruelty 
in  punishments  are  requisite  fwhen  individuals  undertake  to  inflict  the 
penalties  of  the  laws),  in  order  to  secure  the  lives  and  property  of  indi- 
Tidnals  in  society.  In  the  treatment  of  their  prisoners  also,  in  many  tribes 
*  *  *  cruellies  are  practiced  by  way  of  retaliation;  «  «  •  mj 
these  cruelties  are  practiced  but  upon  the  few  whose  li\TS  are  retjuired  to 
atone  (or  those  who  have  been  similarly  dealt  with  by  their  enemies,  ami 
dut  the  remainder  are  adopted  into  the  tribe,    *    *    *    If  their  ponisli- 
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menu  are  certain  and  cruel,  they  hav%  the  merit  of  beins  few,  and 
those  confined  chictly  to  their  enemies.  It  is  natural  to  be  cruel  to 
enemies.  •  •  •  To  their  friends,  there  are  no  people  on  earth  that  arc 
more  kind."  —  Catlin,  Indians.  II,  240. 

"  There  arc  no  people  that  appreciate  kindness  more  than  Indians. 
•  *  *  To  force  an  Indian  into  measures,  is  to  compel  him  to  dis- 
simulation. If  he  thinks  he  is  not  able  to  withstand  your  puwer,  he  will 
u-ait  till  he  has  the  vantage  ground.  Then  you  will  feel  the  force  of  the 
revenge  that  has  burned  in  his  soul.  It  will  burst  like  a  volcano,  when 
you  arc  at  least  aware  of  it." —  Finley,  420, 

This  will  explain  much  of  the  apparent  caprice  in  iheir 
treatment  of  prisoners,  now  adopting  one  with  all  kindness, 
again  putting  one  to  the  most  terrible  torture. 

After  reciting  many  instances  of  outrages  by  whiles  upon  the  In- 
dians. Catlin  says:  "From  these,  and  hundreds  of  others  that  might  be 
named,  and  equally  barbarous,  it  can  easily  be  seen,  that  white  men  may 
well  feel  a  dread  at  ever>"  step  Ihey  take  in  Indian  realms,  after  atrocities 
like  these,  that  call  so  loudly  and  so  justly  for  revenge,  in  a  countr>'  where 
there  are  no  laws  to  punish;  but  where  the  cruel  savage  takes  vengeance 
in  his  own  way  —  and  white  men  fall,  in  the  Indian's  estimation,  not  as 
murdered   but  cxecufed.  under  the  common  law  of  their  land. 

"  Of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  such  murders  as  they  are  de- 
nominated by  white  men.  who  arc  the  only  ones  to  tell  of  them  to  the 
civilized  world ;  it  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  reader,  who  passes 
his  sentence  on  them,  that  they  are  all  committed  on  Indian  ground  — 
that  the  Indian  hunts  not.  nor  tramps  anywhere  on  white  man's  soil,  nor 
asks  him  for  his  lands  —  or  molests  the  sacred  graves  where  they  have 
deposited  the  bonc-i  of  their  fathers,  ihcir  wives  and  their  little  children." 
—  Catlin.  Indians,  II.  2M. 

"The  Indians  set  a  high  value  on  life,  and  do  not  willingly  risk  it. 
Warriors  and  chiefs  always  tried  to  keep  those  under  their  command  from 
exposing  themselves,  for  it  was  a  disgrace  for  the  leader  of  a  war  parly 
to  lose  any  of  his  men,  It  was  their  policy  to  inflict  the  greatest  possible 
injury  on  the  enemy  with  the  least  possible  risk  lo  themselves.  ♦  •  * 
Their  war  was  one  of  ambusc-ides  and  snrprises.  and  h.iving  been  educated 
lo  this  method  of  fighling.  they  were  not  at  all  fitted  to  carry  on  battles 
in  which  there  was  open  and  steady  Bghting  *  *  •  f  ^p  fact  that  they 
had  been  brought  up  lo  fisht  on  a  different  principle  from  the  white  man 
has  gained  for  the  Indian  the  reputation  of  being  cowards,  but  in  later 
years  the  warfare  of  more  than  one  tribe  of  plains  Indians  has  demon- 
strated that  when  they  h.-ive  learned  the  white  man's  way  of  fighting,  they 
tre  as  brave  as  he."  —  Grinnell,  153. 

The  fortitude  with  which  they  endure  «iuffering  and  death 
under  torture,  proves  them  endowed  with  at  least  the  physical 
coiiragie  that  scorns  to  shrink  from  pain. 
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"  The  personal  misfortunes  «nd  peculiarities  which  an  Indian  has  in 
life  stick  to  hini  beyond  the  grave.  A  one-legged  man  in  life  i*  on^ 
legged  to  all  eternity.  •  *  *  A  warrior  killed  in  l>attle  and  not  muti- 
lated, shows,  ill  his  future  life,  no  signs  of  wound;  but  if  the  soul  he  not 
annihilated  hy  scalping,  every  mulibtioii  iuRicLed  on  ihc  body  after  death, 
also  mutilates  the  soul.  If  the  liead,  or  hands,  or  feet  are  cut  olT,  or 
the  body  ripped  open  ,ifler  death,  the  soul  will  so  appear  and  exist  in  the 
Happy  Hunting  Grounds.  Some  believe  that  if  the  dead  body  is  trans- 
fixed with  arrows  and  left  to  decay,  the  soul  must  always  wear  and  suffer 
from  the  plianlasms  of  those  arrows.  *  *  ♦  H  a  body  so  found, 
pierced  with  many  arrows,  is  unscalped.  it  was  the  vindictive  purpose  of 
the  murderers  forever  to  torment  the  soul," — Dodge.   Indians.    180. 

Crtielty,  either  conscious  or  careless,  is.  as  Dodge  remarks, 
an  innate  trait  of  the  human  race.  Like  other  selfish  cliaracter- 
istics,  it  is  manifested  in  nearly  all  children  and  becomes  subordi- 
nate to  higher  qualities  only  through  the  effect  of  education  and 
example.  A  large  proportion  of  the  populatiun  in  the-  most  ad- 
vanced communities  is  not  susceptible  to  good  influences  and 
requires  stringent  laws,  rigidly  enforced,  to  restrain  the  tendency 
toward  wanton  brutality.  Even  reputable  citizens,  individually 
or  as  components  of  a  mob,  seeking  revenge  for  insult  or  injury, 
are  scl<lom  content  with  only  such  degree  of  punishment  as  the 
ofltense  warrants ;  almost  invariably  they  inflict  a  measure  of 
acute  physical  suffering  in  addition  to  all  that  justice  could 
demand.  This  peculiarity  of  temper  is  a  survival  of  conditions 
in  times  when  every  man  was  his  own  guardian;  when  be  who 
could  not  resist  the  encroachment  of  an  aggressor  must  submit  to 
imposition  until  he  found  opportunity  for  freedom ;  when 
strengtii  developed  into  brulahty.  and  weakness  degenerated  into 
hypocrisy  and  meanness,  with  indifference  to  suffering  on  the 
part  of  tlic  one  and  delight  in  inflicting  it  on  the  part  of  the 
other.  Only  within  a  few  centuries  has  our  own  race  been  par- 
tially emancipated  from  this  stage  of  progress;  the  disposition 
remains  in  many  who  are  restrained  only  by  fear  of  jmnish- 
ment ;  but  while  individuals  may  be  made  to  bear  the  penalty  of 
misdeeds,  nations  guilty  of  acts  of  criminal  aggression  arc  safe 
as  long  as  no  stronger  nation  is  put  to  loss  or  inconvenience. 

\or  is  it  necessary  to  confine  our  search  to  the  criminal  and 
degenerate  elements  of  civilization  in  seeking  for  parallels  to 
the  worst  cases  of  Indian  cruelty.  We  are  not  compelled  to  hunt 
examples  among  the  classes  which  torture  Httle  children  to  death 
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for  the  sake  of  collecting  a  small  insurance  on  iheir  lives.  Quak- 
ers were  hung  and  witches  drowned  in  New  England  by  men 
from  whom  many  of  our  "best  citizens"  are  proud  to  trace  descent. 
The  natives  of  Peru.  Mexico,  and  West  Indies  were  Hogged, 
starved  and  butchered  out  of  existence  h}'  the  nalion  which  long 
maintained  the  Inquisition  and  in  the  closing  years  of  the  just 
gone  century  followed  the  samL-  methods  with  its  own  people.  In 
the  Sepoy  rebellion.  Britons  blew  Hindoos  into  fragments  at 
the  cannon's  mouth,  for  the  reason  that  the  benighted  heathen 
thougln  this  destruction  of  tlie  bo<ly  involved  anniliilation  of  tlic 
soul.  The  officials  in  some  southern  states  arc  cognizant  of  the 
horrible  torments  of  convict  camps.  The  lumber  camps  of  the 
northwest,  into  which  women  are  decoyed  and  kept  close  prison- 
ers until  relieved  by  insanity  or  death,  have  been  attacked  m  the 
press  time  and  again — and  still  exist.  Criminals,  or  sometimes 
those  against  whom  no  crime  has  been  proven,  are  shot  to  pieces, 
dragged  and  beaten  lo  death,  slowly  strangled,  or  burned  at  the 
stake,  by  yelling  mnbs  whose  ranks  contain  "representative  busi- 
ness men"  and  "prominent  fanners,"  if  ue  are  to  believe  the 
reports.  The  closing  year  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  the 
atrocities  of  European  armies  in  China. 

The  frenzy  of  excitement  and  anger ;  the  force  of  sugges- 
tion from  one  mind  to  another;  the  influence  of  example;  the 
principle  of  mutual  support ;  tlie  intoxication  of  a  desire  to  surpass 
one's  comrade;  the  "insanity  of  a  crowd;*'  will  sometimes  con- 
vert a  respectable  soldier  into  a  thief  and  bummer,  or  will  lead  a 
mob  to  excesses  from  the  mere  tliouglit  of  which  many  individuals 
composing  it  would  shrink  with  horror  in  cooler  moments. 

What  leads  to  all  this? 

It  is  the  destructive  and  self -protecting  spirit,  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  primitive  man,  carried  on,  latent  or  sup- 
pressed but  never  wholly  extinguished,  into  the  most  advanced 
grades  of  culture,  now  bursting  the  bonds  with  which  it  has  been 
confined  through  all  the  centuries,  and  seeking  the  ancient  manner 
of  expression. 

Among  savage  races,  all  over  the  world,  there  is  no  separate 
title  to  any  property  beyond  what  each  may  carry  about  with  him. 
Land,  food,  goods,  all  are  held  in  common.  Such  community  of 
interest  makes  them  as  one  family,  where  the  affairs  of  each  con- 
cern all  tlie  others.    A  whole  tribe  is  responsible  for  the  action 
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of  any  member ;  a  crime  or  offense  of  any  kind  committed  by  one, 
can  be  atoned  by  punishing  another.  AH  the  game  that  is  within 
reach  of  a  village  is  needed  for  the  sustenance  of  its  inhabitants ; 
consequently,  strangers  who  come  within  these  limits,  for  hunt- 
ing, are  intruders,  and  In  a  sense  robbers  or  marauders,  who 
must  be  driven  away  or  killed  as  a  matter  of  self-defense. 
Resistance  kindles  anger ;  the  death  of  a  warrior  calls  for  torture 
of  a  captive,  for,  as  said  before,  a  private  avenger  is  never  sat- 
isfied to  stop  at  a  degree  of  punishment  commensurate  with  the 
offense.  Retaliation  follows,  of  course,  where  possible ;  so  that  in 
time  torture  becomes  a  customarj-  mode  of  execution.  The  cumu- 
lative influences  of  heredity,  custom,  and  instruction,  finally  create 
a  callousness  of  moral  sense  which  feels  no  compunction  at  the 
most  outrageous  transgressions  of  justice,  and  each  vies  with  his 
fellow  in  devising  some  more  efficient  method  of  producing  ex- 
cruciating pain. 

It  was  natural  that  Indians  should  be  more  cruel  to  whites 
than  to  their  own  com|x.Trs.  Tlicir  most  desperate  efforts  towards 
retaining  possession  of  their  lands,  availed  them  nothing:  with 
every  war,  every  purchase,  they  found  themselves  crowded  farther 
westward.  In  desperation,  they  destroyed  life  and  property 
wherever  found;  they  gratified  their  vengeance,  and  sought  to 
appease  the  spirits  of  their  slain  warriors,  by  inflicting  on  prisoners. 
ever>'  form  of  torment  their  ingenuity  could  invent.  In  conform- 
ity with  their  own  policy  of  government,  they  held  every  white 
person  responsible  for  every  act  of  the  entire  community;  there 
was  no  question  of  discriminating  innocent  from  guilty,  for 
from  their  point  of  view  all  were  guilty  alike  of  every  offense 
committed  against  them.     Some  whites  have  the  same  feeling. 

"  But  it  must  be  confcsiicd  that  these  acts  oE  savage  cruelty  were  not 
sil  on  the  side  of  the  Indians.  Indeed,  had  Che  acts  of  the  pioneers  toward 
tlie  Indians  always  teen  characterized  by  kind  ireaUiieiU  and  fair  dealing. 
It  n  doiilitful  whether  the  savage  cruelties  indicted  on  them  would  ever 
have  occurred."  Tlie  author  (hen  describes  "one  of  the  most  cruel  and 
tragic  outrages  ever  perpetrated  by  mortal  man,  whether  savage  or  pro- 
fessedly civilized.  This  was  the  butchery  of  the  Moravian  Indians,  by  a 
parly  of  whiles,  in  17C"2."  —  Finley.  68. 

"  The  conduct  of  the  backwoodsmen  toward  these  peaceful  and  harm- 
less Christian  Indians  wa.i  utterly  ahhnrretit."  —  Roosevelt,  II,  Mfl. 

"The  outrages  of  this  class  of  people  |naniely,  those  who  believe 
"an  Indian  has  no  more  .soul  llian  a  buffalo  "|  often  incited  the  savage 
cruelty  of  the  wild  Indians."    A  description  then  follows  of  the  slaughter 
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of  the  Andastes,  or  Coiiestogaj,  in  the  jail  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvatiia, 
where  they  were  locked  up  by  the  authorities  in  a  vain  attempt  at  pro- 
tection.—  Finley,  Ufl, 

Parkman  aives  a  full  account  of  the  murder,  hy  a  gang  of  white 
men,  of  these  helpless  and  defenseless  Indians. —  Poniiac,  Chap.  24. 

At  Point  Pleai^ant,  Cornstalk,  liis  sun,  and  uuinpa.niomi  were  mur- 
dered by  a  mob  o(  soldiers  headed  by  their  captain. —  Roosevelt,  III,  242. 

A  party  of  Arickaras  stole  all  the  horses  of  a  party  led  by  one  of 
Bonneville's  men.  The  latter  captured  two  spies  "  and  declared  that, 
unless  all  the  horses  were  relintiuishcd,  the  prisoners  should  be  burnt  to- 
death."  The  Arickaras  refused  to  give  up  all  their  plunder,  though  offer- 
ing a  considerable  part;  "the  prisoners  •  •  ♦  made  a  desperate  effort, 
to  escape.  Thc^r  partially  succeeded,  but  were  severely  wounded  and 
retaken;  then  dragged  to  the  blazing  pyre,  and  burnt  to  death  in  the  sight 
of  their  retreating  comrades."  —  Irving,  226. 

Some  o(  Bonneville's  men  were  sent  toward  Salt  Lake.  In  this 
party,  "  one  morninK.  a  trapper  o(  a  violent  and  savage  character,  dis- 
covering that  his  traps  had  liccn  carried  off  in  the  night,  took  a  horrid 
oath  to  kill  the  first  Indian  he  should  meet,  innocent  or  guilty.  As  he 
was  returning  with  his  comrades  to  camp,  he  beheld  two  unfortunate 
Diggers,  seated  on  the  river  bank,  fishing.  Advancing  upon  them,  he 
leveled  his  ride,  shot  one  upon  the  spot,  and  flung  his  bleeding  body 
Into  the  stream.  •  •  •  The  only  punishment  this  deiiperado  met  with 
was  a  rebuke  from  the  leader  of  the  party." 

These  Root  Digger,  or  Shoshokee,  Indians,  "  are  a  simple,  timid,  in- 
offensive race,  unpractised  in  warfare,  and  scarce  provided  with  any 
weapons,  excepting  fur  the  chase."  Nevertheless  the  trappers  feared 
them.  "  One  day  they  came  to  the  banks  of  a  stream  *  *  •  which 
they  were  obliged  to  ford.  Here  a  great  number  of  Shoshokccs  were 
posted  on  the  oppo.'iite  bank.  Persuaded  that  they  were  there  with  hostile 
intent,  they  advanced  upon  them,  leveled  their  rifics,  and  killed  twenty-five 
of  them  upon  the  spot.  The  rest  Bed  to  a.  short  distance,  then  halted  and 
tcmed  about,  howling  and  whining  like  wolves,  and  uttering  the  most 
piteous  wailings.  The  trappers  ch.i.scd  them  in  every  direction;  the  poor 
wretches  made  no  defense,  but  fled  with  terror;  neither  does  it  appear 
from  the  accounts  of  the  boasted  victors,  that  a  weapon  had  been  wielded 
or  a  weapon  launched  against  them  by  the  Indians  throughout  the  affair.'" 
—  In,-ing,  400-7. 

Genera)  Harrison  says:  "  I  wish  I  could  say  that  the  Indians  were 
treated  with  justice  and  propriety  on  all  occasions  by  our  citizens;  but 
it  is  far  otherwise.  They  are  often  .abused  and  maltreated,  and  it  is  very 
rare  that  they  obtain  any  salisfaclion  for  the  most  unprovoked  wrongs." — 
Finley.  Ifl7. 

Tlieir  treatment  by  the  Govcminent  itself,  through  its  author- 
ized agents,  has  been  no  better.  It  is  one  long  record  of  decep- 
tion and  injustice. 
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"The  principal  causes  of  wars  with  ihe  Indians  are: — First.  Koa- 
fulfillmenl  of  treaties  by  the  United  States  Government.  Second.  Kraudl 
by  the  Indian  agents,  and  Third.  Kncroachmcnl  by  the  whites."  — 
BUckmorc;  in  Dodge,  Plains,  xll. 

The  Sioux  outbreak  in  1890,  to  state  the  matter  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible. w3b  due  to  pulilical  jobbery;  ignorance  of  Indian  character;  restric- 
tion of  the  tribe  to  linnlcd  areas  where  game  was  almost  destroyed:  stop- 
ping of  supplies,  until  the  Indians  were  half-starved,  sick,  and  shivering 
with  cold;  inattention  to  treaties;  and  refusal  or  neglect  upon  the  part 
of  the  Govcninent  to  fulfill  promises  made  in  all  solemnity. —  Mooney, 
»24,  tt  stq. 

"  The  Wyandots.  at  Upper  Sandusky  "  •  *  were  making  rapid 
strides  in  civilization,  when  the  policy  of  government  compelled  them 
to  abandon  their  farm*,  dispose  of  their  stock  and  other  properly,  at  a 
great  sacrifice,  and  migrate  to  the  '  Far  West." "  —  Burnet,  .185. 

*' Tlieir  [the  Chcrokees']  history  shows  ttiat  when  the  improperly 
directed  power  of  the  white  race  did  not  aliiulutcly  prohibit  their  advance 
in  civilization  some  such  advance  wa>>  always  attained,  and  it  was  always 
resumed  after  interruption  when  pos.-iible.  •  •  »  Their  forced  removal 
in  1838  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  for  a  time  •  •  •  menaced 
their  prosperity;  yet  five  years  later  their  energy  and  determination  had 
exhibited  renewed  improvements,  which  continued  until  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  brought  to  them  more  desolation  than  to  .my  other  community, 
•  •  •  Their  country  became  a  waste,  and  in  the  few  years  of  the  war 
their  numbers  were  reduced  by  al  least  one-third;  yet  to-day  they  are 
more  prosperous  than  ever  licforc  and  have  prr>hably  a  greater  population 
than  al  any  time  since  they  h.ivc  been  known  to  history." — B.  E.  5, 
introduction,  xliii. 

"What  motive  of  ambition  was  there,  to  stimulate  them  to  effort; 
when  they  were  made  to  feel,  that  they  held  their  country  as  tenants 
at  will,  Ii.ihle  to  he  driven  off  at  the  pleasure  of  their  oppressors?  As 
soon  as  they  were  brought  to  a  situation  in  which  necessity  prompted 
(hem  to  industry,  and  induced  them  to  begin  tn  adopt  our  manners 
and  habits  of  life,  the  covetous  eye  of  the  white  man  was  Jixed  on  their 
Incipient  improvemeiils.  and  they  teceived  the  chilling  notice  that  they 
must  look  elsewhere  for  permanent  homes."  [The  oliarges  made  against 
the  Indians  of  treachery  and  cowardice  are  then  refuted  by  showing  what 
these  alleged  vices  really  are.J  —  Burnet.  888. 

The  Seininole  war  had  it.s  origin  in  an  act  as  perfidious  and 
dastardly  as  ever  disgraced  a  freebooter.    Osceola 

"  visited  Fort  King,  in  company  with  his  wife  and  a  few  friends. 
for  (he  purpose  of  trading.  Mr.  Tl»onipson.  the  agent,  was  present  and. 
while  engaged  in  biisine.'is.  the  wife  of  Osceola  was  seized  as  a  slave. 
Evidently  having  negro  blood  in  her  veins,  the  law  pronounced  her  a 
slave:  and  as  no  other  pcr.son  could  show  title  to  her.  the  pirate  who  had 
got  possession  of  her  body,  was  supposed  of  course  to  be  her  owner. 
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"  Osceola  bcoune  frantic  with  rage,  but  was  instantly  seized  and 
placed  in  irons,  while  his  wife  was  hurried  away  to  slavc'holding  pollu- 
tion. He  remained  six  day^  in  irons,  when,  General  Thompson  says,  Uc 
became  penitent,  and  was  released. 

■'  From  the  moment  when  this  outrage  was  committed,  the  Florida 
War  may  be  regarded  as  commenced.  Osceola  swore  vengeance  upon 
Thompson  and  those  who  assisted  in  the  perpetration  of  this  indignity." 
—  Giddings,  98. 

After  seven  years  of  successful  resistance  to  the  United  States 
forces, 

"  Osceola,  Wild  Cat.  and  Micanopy,  the  principal  chiefs  of  the 
S*minoIes,  with  a  large  number  of  their  foHower-s,  by  invitation  met 
officers  of  the  American  army  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  negotiate  for 
peace.  They  were  seized,  while  unsuspicious  of  such  treachery,  and 
imprisoned  at  St.  Augustine."  —  Giddings,  167-170.  condensed. 


No  Stronger  vindication  of  the  Government's  jK>]icy  in  dis- 
placing the  Indians  has  ever  been  offered  than  the  following, 
written  three-fourllis  of  a  century  ago.  Whatever  may  Ije  thought 
of  the  justice  of  the  argument,  its  logic  '\&  unas$ailal>]e.  If  the 
world  is  to  be  run,  as  it  must  and  should  be,  on  the  principle  of 
"the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  numlwr,"  this  is  certainly  a  case 
where  "the  end  justifies  the  means." 

"  In  the  ancient  states,  in  the  legislative  halls,  on  the  floor  of  con- 
gress, from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  it  has  been  the  favoriie  iheme  of 
eloquence,  and  the  readiest  passport  to  estimation  for  philanthropy  and 
benevolence,  to  bring  up  the  gtiiU  of  having  destroyed  the  past  races  of 
this  people,  and  of  having  possessed  ourselves  of  lUeir  land.  One  would 
think,  it  had  been  discovered,  that  the  population,  the  improvements, 
and  the  social  h.ippincss  of  our  great  poliiical  edifice,  ought  never  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  place  of  tliese  habitations  of  cruelty.  •  ♦  •  II  is 
as  unchangeable,  as  the  laws  of  nature,  that  savages  should  give  placu 
to  civilized  man.  We  conceive  tlial  it  is  not  altogether  owing  either  to 
the  proximity  of  the  whites,  to  ardent  spirits,  or  smallpox,  that  the 
Indian  tribes  are  constantly  diminishing. 

"  The  ten  thousand  mounds  tn  this  valley,  the  rude  memorials  of  an 
immensely  numerous  former  population,  but  to  our  view  no  more  civ- 
ilized, then  the  present  races,  arc  proofs  that  the  country  was  depop- 
ulated, when  while  men  first  l>ecame  acquainted  with  it.  If  wc  can  infer 
nothing  else  from  the  mounds,  we  can  clearly  infer,  that  this  country 
once  had  its  millions.  Their  places  arc  occupied  by  a  race,  who  were 
depopulating  in  their  turn,  when  our  forefathers  first  saw  this  country. 
Who  of  them  owned  the  land.  Ihst  we  now  inhabit?  The  races  that  lie 
buried  and  forgotten  on  these  pUins?  or  the  tribes,  that  adv.inced  t<vday. 
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to  dispossess  the  present  occupants,  (o  be  dispossessed  in  their  turn  by 
another  race?  We  firmly  believe,  Ibat  all  ideas  of  property  in  the  lands, 
over  which  they  roatued  after  game,  have  been  derived  froin  seeing  ihe 
value,  which  lauds  acquire  frutn  the  occupancy  uf  the  whites.  It  is  out 
of  all  qtiesliun,  that  ages  before  they  had  seen  white  men,  they  were 
*Iivided,  as  now,  into  a  hundred  petty  tribes,  engaged,  as  but  for  the 
interference  of  our  Govcmnienc  they  would  now  be.  in  endless  and 
exterminating  wars.  If  l!:ey  found  the  country,  that  pleased  them,  full  of 
game  and  unoccupied,  they  fixed  themselves  there  peacefully.  If  occupied, 
they  made  upon  the  occupants  a  war  of  extermination.  They  are 
evidently  depopulating,  not  only  in  the  proximity  of  our  people,  but  in 
regions  too  remote,  lo  be  affected  by  our  contiguity."  (The  autlior  then 
proceeds  to  show  that  the  contrary  is  the  case  among  the  tribes  which 
have  adopted  a  settled  agricultural  life.)  —  Flint,  I,  IS£,  et  seq.,  condensed. 


"  '  Two  hnndred  years  ago  it  required  millions  to  express  in  numbers 

(he  !^(U.^n  population,  while  at  present  less  than  half  thai  number  of  thou- 
sands will  suffice  for  the  purpose.'  This  <iuotalion  from  General  Cnster 
is  a  concise  expression  of  the  most  common  atid,  perhaps,  the  most 
remarkable  delusion  concerning  tlie  American  Indians.  It  would  give  a 
population  of  MO.OOO.OCW  (or  two  hundred  years  ago.  Within  the  bounds 
of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  discovtrry  by  Columbus  there  were 
possibly  1.0(Ki,0iX)  Indians,  but  more  probably  there  were  only  about  half 
that  number."  —  Dunn,  1,  condensed. 

Even  half  a  million  is  a  very  liberal  estimate,  if  we  may 
rely  upon  the  correctness  of  results  reached  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  matter  thoroughly.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  ab- 
original fK>pu!ation  of  the  United  States  was  ever  much,  if  any, 
greater  than  it  is  at  present. 

"  Schoolcraft  says  it  would  take  8.000  acres  of  land  to  support  a  single 
Indian  by  the  chase;  or  4(1,000  for  a  family  of  five  persons.  The  United 
States  would,  on  this  basis,  support  240.1)00. —  Dunn,  2. 

Schoolcraft's  estimate  is  absurd.  No  one  man  could  eat 
all  the  rabbits  that  would  attain  maturity  on  8,ooo  acres;  not 
to  mention  turkeys  and  other  birds,  raccoons,  opossums,  ground- 
hogs, deer  and  bears.  As  to  the  objection  sometimes  urg'ed. 
that  large  carnivorous  animals  would  destroy  most  of  the  smaller 
game,  it  is  plain  that  the  Indian  wotdd  destroy  enough  camivora 
to  allow  a  sufficient  increase  in  the  game  for  his  own  use;  or. 
in  a  pinch,  he  would  eat  the  carnivore  itself. 

"  Capt.  Smith,  in  a  voyage  to  this  coast  in  1(314,  supposed  that  on 
the    Massachusetts    islands    there    were    about    three    thousand    Indians. 
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*  *  •  Three  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  a  very 
mortal  sickness,  supposed  to  have  been  the  plague  or  yellow  lever,  raged 
with  great  violence  among  those  in  the  eastern  parts  of  New  England. 
Whole  towns  were  depopulated.  The  living  were  not  able  to  bury  the 
dead ;  and  their  bones  were  found  lying  above  ground  many  years  after. 
The  Massachusetts  Indians  are  said  to  have  been  reduced  from  three 
thousand  to  three  hundred  Bghting  men."  —  Trumbull,  111. 

The  country  occupied  by  the  Powhatan  confederacy  was  fertile  and 
salubrious;  yet.  in   1669  they  numbered  less  than  3,00ft, —  Dunn,  4. 

'■  At  the  conference  with  the  five  cantons  at  Albany,  in  1(377.  the 
number  of  warriors  was  carefully  made  out  at  2,160,  giving  [on  the  basis 
of  five  persons  to  each  able-bodied  man]  a  population  of  10,750,  and  this 
was  the  strength  of  the  [Iroquois]  confederacy  reported  by  an  agent  of 
the  governor  of  Virginia,  who  had  been  specially  despatched  to  the  con- 
ference for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this  fact."  —  Schoolcraft,  Iroquois,  23. 

"About  the  year  1700,  the  Iroquois  reached  Ihcir  culminating  point. 

*  •  *  Having  established  their  dominion  securely  againsi  all  races  of 
Indian  lineage  ♦  •  *  they  would  seem  tn  have  prepared  themselves 
for  a  still  higher  progress,  through  ihc  pursuits  oE  peace."  —  Iroquois,  15. 

"  About  the  year  1650,  •  *  ♦  their  total  population  may  be  safely 
placed  at  26,000."  —  Irotiuois.  26. 

"When  we  declared  ourselves  an  independent  nation  •  *  •  the 
Iroquois    •    •    •    numbered  only  some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  all  told. 

*  ♦  *  Between  the  Tennessee  and  the  Gulf  the  so-called  Appalachians 
lived.  In  all  they  amounted  to  perhaps  seventy  thousand  souls."  — 
Roosevelt.  I,  4ii. 

"  .'^n  estimate  by  Colonel  Morgan,  probably  very  accurate,"  shows 
that  in  1778  "the  nimiber  of  warriors  in  different  tribes,  who  could  at 
any  tirae  within  a  few  weeks  be  assembled  to  fall  upon  the  frontiers," 
including  al]  from  the  Mohawk  to  the  Wabash  and  from  the  Ohio  to 
the  Upper  Lakes,  amounted  to  lO.iXK).— Hildreth.  129. 

"  During  the  forty  years  intcr%*cning  between  Braddock's  defeat  and 
Wayne's  victory.  •  •  •  these  northwestern  tribes  »  •  •  never  at 
any  one  time  had  more  than  thres  thousand  warriors  in  the  field,  and 
frequently  not  half  that  number."  — Roosevelt:  I,  76. 

We  bave  assurance  that  this  insi^ificant  figure  is  not  too 
small :  for 

at  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timl>ers  the  force  opposed  to  Wajme  was 
made  up  from  "the  Shawnees,  Delawarcs,  Wyandois.  Ottawas,  Mi.imis, 
Pottowattamies,   Chippewaa   and   Iroquois."  —  Roosevelt,   IV,  SS. 


In  Ohio,  Indian  towns  of  a  thousand  itihabitants  were  rare. 
No  reason  exists  for  supposing  a  different  state  of  affairs  in 
prehistoric  times.  The  conditions  of  life  were  practically  the  same ; 
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and   from  all  indications  they  were  met  in  pretty  much  the 
same  way. 


It  seems  incredible  that  this  sparse  population,  thinly  scat- 
tered over  an  area  now  comprising  all  or  parts  of  eight  large 
states,  could  be  able  to  terrorize  a  frontier  hundreds  of  miles 
in  length  for  more  than  a  generation.  To  berate  such  a  foe 
as  "  cowardly  "  or  "  a  mob  of  savages,"  is  no  compliment  to 
the  tardy  victors. 

From  two  considerable  wars,  it  will  be  seen  that  Indians 
possessed  no  small  degree  of  military  skill. 

"The  forest  tribes  are  exceedingly  formidable  opponents;  it  is  not 
loo  much  to  say  ihat  dicy  fornned  a  far  more  serious  obstacle  to  the 
.American  advance  than  would  have  been  offered  by  an  equal  number  of 
the  best  European  troops.  •  •  •  Their  victories  o%tr  Braddock,  Grant, 
and  St.  Clair  [were]  gained  in  each  case  with  a  smaller  force.  •  •  • 
Almost  all  ihc  viclurits.  even  of  the  backwoodsmen,  were  won  against 
inferior  numbers  of  the  Indians."  —  Roosevelt,  II.  372. 

"  At  the  Kanawha  the  .\n)cricans  outnumbered  their  foes,  at  King's 
Mountain  they  were  no  more  than  equal ;  yet  in  the  former  battle  they 
suffered  twice  as  much  as  they  did  in  the  taller,  inflicted  much  les& 
damage  in  rclnrn,  and  did  not  gain  nc-irly  50  decisive  a  victory."  — 
Roosevrk:  II,  ^73. 

The  Americans  were  victoriou!!  at  Kanawha  only  becau&e  they 
adopted  Indian  tactics. —  Roosevelt:  III,  2.')3, 

The  following  statements  are  from  reports  of  anny  officers 
who  took  part  in  or  were  connected  with  the  war  against  the 
Semlnoles. 

General  Clinch  (p.  182) — "T  never  belie\*cd,  however,  that  the 
Seminoleit  could  have  concentrated  more  than  from  l,'2W  to  1,500  fighters, 
including  negroes." 

General  Scott  (p.  441) — "  Of  fighting  men,  including  blacks,  I  do  not 
believe  ihey  have  more  than  1.2iX)  in  all  Florida,  and  I  am  morally  certain 
that,  of  that  number,  not  more  than  A<>0  have  been  imbodied  at  any  time 
since  the  commencement  of  hostilities." 

General  Scott  (p.  331)  —  "  It  is  now  my  opinion  that  the  Seminoles 
cannot  be  promptly  reduced  to  ■submission  by  a  force  much  short  of 
5,000  men.  and  that  the  greater  part  of  this  force  ought  to  be  mounted." 

Captain  Thrtiston  Cp.  4*24).  in  command  of  the  right  wing,  reports- 
his  force  nl  l,9<I^  men  and  two  six-poimd^r  cannon. 

General  Bustis  (p.  427),  commanding  the  left  wing,  began  his  march 
with  1,400  men. 
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Colonel  Lindsay,  of  (he  center  (p.  428),  gives  his  force  as  eleven 
companies  and  one  battalion,  without  stating  the  number. 

General  Jesup,  in  command.  June  6.  1837  (p.  88)  — "  This  carapaign, 
so  far  as  relates  to  Indian  emigration,  has  entirely  failed.  The  Indians, 
generally,  would  prefer  death  to  removal  from  the  country,  and  nothing 
short  of  exierminalion  will  free  u^  from  them.  Not  a  single  ftrst-ratc 
warrior  has  surrendered  since  the  cominenccmcni  of  the  war ;  nor  has 
a  single  in^l'ance  occurred  of  a  Seminole  having  proved  false  to  his 
councry."  —  11.  R.,  25 

"  The  Seminole  war  of  1835  to  1842  was  the  most  stubbornly  con- 
tested of  all  the  Indian  wars,  and,  considering  the  numerical  force  of  the 
tribe,  or  perhaps  even  without  thai  qualification,  was  the  most  costly  and 
disastrous  to  the  United  States.  During  the  seven  years  mentioned  nearly 
every  regiment  of  the  regular  army  was  engaged  against  tlicni,  besides 
marines  and  sailors,  and  in  addition,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  50.000 
militia  and  volunteers.  The  cost  of  the  war  wa.s  $30.iX'0.000  and  over  3.1)00 
lives.  Of  Ihc  Seminole  probably  not  mure  than  4<n>  warriors  were  engaged, 
their  numerical  weakness  being  counter- balanced  by  tlie  topographic 
•harnctcr  ol  tlic  country  which  they  defended."  —  B.  E.  5,  introduction, 
xlix. 

One  of  the  foremost  of  American  Indians,  woilhy  to  take 
his  place  with  the  greatest  chiefs  of  whom  history  preserves  a 
record,  is  Joscpli,  the  Nez  Perec.  Of  magnificent  physique, 
with  a  strong  and  noble  face,  a  keen  and  penetrating  glance, 
he  impresses  one  as  a  man  who  tinder  favorable  circumstances 
would  have  earned  a  place  among  noted  commanders.  The 
highest  nuHtary  quahties  were  displayed  by  him  in  his  retreat 
in  1877,  as  so  graphically  described  by  Mooney,  and  also  by 
General  Howard  whose  volurftc  from  beginning  to  end  reads 
like  one  long  apology. 

A  bare  recital  of  facts  will  establish  his  claim  to  uncommon 
ability, 

"  As  is  generally  the  case  with  Indian  wars."  the  Ncz  Perce  war  of 
1877,  "originated  in  the  unauthorized  intrusion  of  lawless  whites."  The 
Nez  I'erces  had  been  removed  to  smaller  reservations  as  whites  encroached 
on  them  from  lime  to  time,  in  violation  of  solemn  promises  by  the  Govern- 
ment Finally,  "while  the  Nez  Perces  were  gathering  up  their  stock  to 
remove  to  the  [lastl  reservation  selected,  a  band  of  while  robbers  at- 
tacked ihem.  ran  off  the  calllc,  and  killed  one  of  the  party  in  charge.'* 
Kxasiierated  beyond  endurance,  "the  enraged  Nez  Perces  attacked  the 
neiglilx^ring  M'ttlenient  on  White  Bird  Creek,  Idaho,  and  killed  31  per- 
sons. The  wnr  w,is  begun."  In  the  first  three  6ghts  the  troops  lost  84 
killed  and  wounded.  "Then  began  one  of  the  most  remarkable  exhibi- 
tions of  generalship  in  the  history  of  our  Indian  wars,  a  retreat  worthy  to 
be  remembered  with  that  of  the  storied  ten  thousand.  With  hardly  a 
32 
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hundred  warriors,  and  impeded  by  more  than  350  hdpless  vomen  and 
children  —  with  General  Howard  behind,  with  Colonel  Miles  in  front,  and 
with  Col.  Sttirgis  and  tlic  Crow  scouts  coming  down  upon  his  flank  — 
Chief  Joseph  led  his  little  band  up  the  Clearwater  and  across  the  motm- 
taiQK  into  Montana,  turning  at  Big  Hole  Pass  long  enough  to  beat  back 
his  pursuers  with  a  loss  of  160  raen;  then  on  by  devious  mountain  trails 
southeast  to  Yellowstone  Park,  where  he  again  turned  on  Howard  and 
drove  hiiu  back  with  additional  loss  of  men  and  horses'  then  out  of 
Wyoming  and  north  into  Montana  again,  hoping  to  find  safety  on  Cana- 
dian soil,  until  intercepted  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Yellowstone  by 
Colonel  Sturgis  in  front  with  fresh  troops  and  a  detachment  of  Crow 
scouts,  with  whom  they  sustained  two  more  encounters,  this  time  with  a 
heavy  toss  of  men  and  horses  to  themselves:  then  again  eluding  their 
pursuers,  this  handful  of  starving  and  worn-out  warriors,  now  reduced  to 
scarcely  hfty  able  men,  carrying  their  wounded  and  their  helpless  families, 
crossed  the  Missouri  and  entered  the  Bearpaw  mountains.  But  new 
enemies  were  on  their  trail,  and  at  last,  when  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
land  of  refuge.  Miles  witli  a  fresh  army,  cut  oR  llieir  retreat  by  a  decisive 
blow,  capturing  mure  than  half  their  horse;;,  kitlmg  a  number  of  the  band, 
including  Joseph's  brother  and  the  noted  chief  Looking  Glass,  and  wound- 
ing forty  others. 

"  Forced  either  to  stirrender  or  to  abandon  the  helpless  wounded, 
the  women  and  children.  Joseph  chose  to  surrender  to  Colonel  Miles.  " 
•  •  after  a  masterly  retreat  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles.  He  claimed 
that  this  was  a  conditional  surrender,  with  a  distinct  promise  that  he 
should  go  back  to  Idaho  in  rt:e  spring.  •  •  •  Seven  years  passed 
before  the  promise  was  kept,  and  in  the  meantime  the  band  had  been 
reduced  by  disease  and  death  in  Indian  Territory  from  about  450  to 
about  280." 

"In  all  our  sad  Indian  history  there  is  nothing  to  exceed  in  pa- 
thetic eloquence  the  surrender  speech  of  the  Nci  Perce  chief.*'  — 
Mooney,  718.  rt  seq. 

Wiien  he  found  it  impossible  to  advance,  Joseph  sent  the 
following  message  which  was  taken  verbatim  on  the  spot  by 
Lieutenant  Wood :  — 

"  Tell  General  Howard  I  know  his  heart.  What  he  told  me  before 
I  have  in  my  heart  I  am  tired  of  fighting.  Our  chiefs  are  killed. 
Looking  Glass  is  dead.  Too-hul-hul-sote  is  dead.  The  old  men  are  all 
dead.  It  is  the  young  men  who  say  yes  or  no.  He  who  ted  on  the 
young  men  is  dead.  It  is  cold  and  we  linve  no  blankets.  The  little  chil- 
dren arc  freezing  to  death.  My  people,  some  of  them,  have  run  away  to 
the  hiUs,  and  have  no  blankets,  no  food;  no  one  knows  where  they  are  — 
perhaps  freezing  to  death.  1  want  to  have  time  to  look  for  my  children 
and  see  how  many  of  them  I  can  find.  Maybe  I  shall  find  them  among  the 
dead.  Hear  me.  my  chiefs.  I  am  tired;  my  heart  is  sick  and  sad.  From 
where  the  sun  now  stands  I  will  fight  no  more  forever." — Secy.  War.  630. 
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There  is  a  fascination  about  life  in  mountains  and  deep  for- 
ests, on  large  rivers  and  the  great  plains,  that  no  man  after  pro- 
longed experience  can  ever  overcome.  The  hard  labor,  the  ex- 
posure, the  absence  from  home  and  friends,  the  almost  al)solutc 
certainty  that  tf  old  age  outcreeps  death  he  will  eventually  find 
hims::U  without  means  anil  unable  to  work,  have  no  terrors  for 
him.  He  yearns  for  the  free  independent  life,  the  open  air,  direct 
communion  with  the  multitude  of  things  he  does  not  pretend  to 
understand  with  his  mind  but  nnne  the  less  feels  dec-ply  In  his 
soul.  Alhision  is  not  made  to  those  who  may  own  large  tracts 
of  land  or  hold  positions  on  river  steamers;  but  to  humbler 
persons  who  are  forced  to  daily  labor  for  daily  bread.  As  hun- 
ter or  trapper,  as  fisherman  or  raftsman,  as  hermit  or  inmate 
of  a  "  slianty  boat,"  Nature  claims  him ;  the  dormant  instincts 
oi  primeval  hfe  are  awakened  and  civilization  lose  its  attrac- 
tions for  him.  Almost  invariably  he  deteriorates;  he  becomes  in- 
different to  his  manner,  his  appearance,  his  food.  He  is  a  bar- 
barian once  more;  and  if  his  lot  is  cast  among  a  primitive 
race,  he  becomes  as  the  worst  of  them.  No  greater  atrocities 
were  ever  committed  among  savages  or  pirates  than  by  the 
rene^de  qr  "  the  gentleman  gone  to  seed." 


"  [With]  reference  to  the  white  people,  who  have  been  taken  prisoners 
in  childhood,  and  brought  up  among  the  Indians.  In  every  such  case, 
the  child  of  civilization  has  become  the  ferocious  adult  of  the  forest,  maa- 
ifc5ting  nil  ihc  peculiarities,  tastes  and  preferences  of  the  native  Indians." 
—  Bumct.  380. 

It  is  not  always  that  white  men  thus  degenerate ;  often 
they  form  partnersltips  and  make  their  homes  deep  in  the  wil- 
derness. Thousands  of  lonely  graves  or  bleaching  skeletons 
mark  the  last  stopping  place  of  those  whose  friends  are  ignorant 
of  their  fate. 

At  the  Mandan  village,  on  the  return  journey,  one  of  the  party  named 
Colter  asked  for  his  discharge  in  order  that  he  might  accompany  two  trap- 
pers up  the  river.  Hia  request  was  granted.  "  The  example  of  this 
man  shows  how  easily  men  may  be  weaned  from  the  hahits  of  a  civilized 
life  to  the  ruder  but  scarcely  less  fascinating  manners  of  the  wnnds.  This 
hunter  had  nuw  been  absent  many  years  from  the  frontier.s.  and  might 
naturally  I)c  presumed  to  have  .'iomc  anxitty.  or  some  curioi^ity  at  least  to  re- 
turn to  his  friends  and  his  country :  yet  just  at  the  moment  when  he  is  ap- 
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proaching  the  frontiers,  he  is  tempted  by  a  hunting  scheme,  to  give  up 
those  delightful  prosiK-cis,  and  ^o  hack  wilhout  the  least  reluctance  to 
the  solitude  of  the  woods."  —  L.  &  C,  II,  406. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  a  few  years  of  irksome  study» 
in  strange,  unpleasant  surroundings,  fail  to  convince  "  wild  In- 
dian **  boys  or  girls  of  the  advantages  of  an  education  tliat  fits 
them  for  life  in  a  city.  The  hcrcditarj*  inriuences  of  centuries 
are  not  thus  overcome.  A  cat  will  never  learn  to  like  corn  from 
being  stuflfed  \vil}i  it  continuously. 


It  has  been  Rho\sTi  that  the  Indian  of  the  central  valley 
was  neither  so  barbarous  nor  so  lazy  as  usually  represented.     It 

remains  to  be  proven  that  morally  and  intclk*t:tually  he  is  far 
from  being  as  black  as  he  is  painted, 

"By  nature  they  are  decent  and  modest,  unassuming  and  inoffensive — 
and  all  history  (which  I  cquM  i^uolc  to  the  end  nf  a  volume),  proves  them 
to  have  l^een  found  friendly  and  liospitable,  on  the  first  approiach  of  wliite 
people  to  their  villages  on  all  imrls  of  the  American  Conlincul  —  and  from 
what  t  have  seen,  (which  1  offer  as  proof  rather  ttian  what  I  have  read):, 
I  am  willing  and  proud  to  add,  for  the  ages  who  are  only  to  read  of 
these  people,  my  lc).tiniony  lo  that  which  was  given  by  the  immortal  Co- 
lumbus, wlio  wrote  back  lo  his  Royal  Master  and  Mistress,  from  his 
first  position  on  tlie  new  continent,  '  1  swear  to  your  Majesties,  that  there 
is  not  a  better  people  in  the  world  than  these:  more  affectionate,  affable, 
or  mild.  They  love  their  ncighliors  as  themselves,  and  they  always  speak 
smilingly.'"  —  Catlin.  Indians,  11.  245. 

"  The  Wyandots  were  always  a  humane  and  hospitable  nation.  This 
is  clearly  manifested  in  their  sufFering  their  former  enemies  to  settle  on 
their  lands,  when  driven  t>ack  before  the  white  population  •  •  Another 
proof  of  their  humanity  is  their  treatment  of  their  prisoners,  the  most  of 
whom  they  adopted  into  their  families,  and  some  in  the  place  of  their  own 
chiefs  who  had  fallen  in  battle."  ~  Finley,  05-6. 

Bonneville  says  of  the  Nex  Perces:  "Their  honesty  is  immaculate, 
and  their  purity  of  purpose,  and  their  observances  ol  the  rites  of  their  re- 
ligion, are  most  uniform  and  remarkable.  They  arc  certainly  more  like  a 
nation  of  saints  than  a  horde  of  savages." — Irving,  130. 

At  one  time  Captain  Donncville's  men  met  a  party  of  Nez  Perces,  who 
"were  on  a  bunting  expedition,  but  had  been  almost  famished  on  the 
march.  They  had  no  provisions  left  but  a  few  dried  salmon,  yet  finding 
the  white  men  equally  in  want,  they  generously  offered  to  share  this 
meagre  pittance,  and  frequently  repeated  the  offer,  with  an  earnestness 
that  left  nn  doubt  of  their  sincerity."  —  Irving,  l'24. 

Later  "  ihey  were  joined  hy  a  party  of  five  families  of  Nei  Perces. 
A  more  forlorn  set  lln-y  h,id  never  cncotmtered ;  they  had  not  a  morsel  o£ 
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meat  or  fish;  nor  anything  lo  subsist  on.  excepting  roots,  wild  rose-budi, 
the  bark  of  certain  plants,  and  other  vegetable  productions;  yet  of  these 
they  furnished  UonniCvjUe's  men  a  supply  from  tlieir  own  store.  A  few 
days  afterwards  four  nf  them  went  hunting.  In  the  course  of  four  or  ftvc 
days  they  returned  laden  with  meat.  The  poor  savages  generously  shared 
with  ihein  the  spoils  of  their  huiiliiig;  giving  them  food  enough  to  last  for 
several  days. —  Irving.  127,  condensed. 

"  To  each  other  I  have  found  these  people  kind  and  hos-pitablc.  and  en- 
dowed with  cver>'  feeling  of  parental,  of  filiat  and  coitjiigal  affection,  that 
is  met  in  more  enlightened  communities.  I  have  found  them  moral  and 
religious;  and  I  am  bound  to  give  them  great  credit  for  their  zeal,  which 
is  often  exhihilcd  in  their  modes  of  worship."  —  Catlin,  Indians.  II,  243. 

Mary  jemison  says.  "  Noihwiihsianding  all  that  has  been  said 
against  the  Indians,  in  consequence  of  their  cruellies  lo  their  enemies  — 
cruellies  that  I  have  witnessed  and  had  abundant  proof  of  —  it  is  a  fact 
that  (hey  arc  naturally  kind,  tender,  and  peacealile  toward  their  friends, 
and  strictly  honest;  and  that  those  cniclties  have  been  practiced  only  upon 
thcii  enemies  according  to  their  idea  of  justice. "  —  Seaver,  73, 

"  I  look  upon  the  Indians  as  the  most  honest  and  honorable  race  of 
people  that  I  have  ever  lived  amongst  in  my  life :  and  in  their  native  state, 
I  pledge  you  my  honor  they  are  the  last  of  all  the  human  family  lo 
piilfer  or  to  steal,  if  you  trust  to  their  honor;  and  for  this  never-ending 
and  boundless  system  of  theft  and  pltuider  and  debauchery  *  *  by 
acquisitive  white  men.  I  consider  (stealing]  a  few  horses,  but  a  lenient 
punishment." — Catlin.  Indians.  I,  46. 

"These  Indians  (the  Seminoles[  are  a  cleanly,  healthful  and  thor- 
oughly peaceful  people.  They  arc  a  Iruth-Ioving  class;  liars  among  tficm 
are  held  in  utter  contempt.  Lewdness  is  an  unknown  sin.  They  seldom 
commit  crime,  and  their  only  punishment  for  il  is  ostracism.  Murder  and 
wife-beating  are  llie  worst  of  their  crimes.  Wife-beating  is  not  tolerated. 
The  chief  social  reason  for  their  slow  propagation  is  the  custom  of  count- 
enancing no  marriage  of  persons  who  have  a  drop  of  the  same  blood  in 
their  veins.  The  mothers,  although  intensely  fond  of  Iheir  offsprings,  will 
allow  them  to  stuff  themselves  with  food  and  indigestible  <iuh«tances.  If 
the  parents  knew  more  of  diet  the  race  would  rapidly  increase  for  a 
stronger,  sounder  people  are  not  to  he  found  on  the  earth.  The  school 
is  not  largely  attended,  because  of  the  prejudice  among  them  against 
the  governmenL"  —  Breclit,  683.  condensed. 


One  winter  dttring^  Smith's  captivity,  he  was  in  camp  with 
only  an  old  man  and  a  Hltle  boy,  the  former  too  badly  crijipled 
with  rheumatism  to  stir  abroad.  Smith  had  been  very  imsnccess- 
fiil  in  hunting'  and  the  party  was  in  dire  straits.  On  coming 
in  one  night,  faint  with  Iiitnger  and  fatigtic,  the  chief  had  the 
boy  make  a  soup  of  bones  gathered  tip  around  the  camp,  all  of 
which  he  gave  to  Smith. 
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"He  then  said  he  had  something  of  importance  to  tell  me;  *  *  the 
reason  why  he  had  deferred  his  speech  til]  now,  was  because  few  men  are 
in  a  right  humor  to  hear  sood  ta"<.  when  they  are  extremely  hungry,  as 
they  are  then  generally  fretful  and  discompoied.     •     ' 

"  Brother,  I  know  that  you  are  now  afraid  that  we  will  all  perish 
with  hunger,  but  you  have  no  just  reason  to  fear  this. 

"  '  Brolher,  I  have  been  young,  but  am  now  old  —  1  have  been  fre- 
quently imder  the  like  circumstances  tliat  we  are  now,  and  that  some  time 
or  other  in  almost  every  year  of  my  life;  yet,  t  have  hitherto  been  sup- 
ported, and  my  wants  supplied  in  time  of  need. 

" '  Brother,  Owanyce  sonic  times  suflfers  us  to  be  in  want,  in  order 
to  teach  us  our  dependance  upon  him,  and  to  let  us  know  that  we  are 
lo  love  and  serve  him :  and  likewise  to  know  the  worth  of  the  favors  that 
we  receive,  and  to  make  us  more  thankful. 

" '  Brother.  Be  assured  that  you  will  be  supplied  with  food,  and  that 
just  in  the  right  time;  *  •  be  strong  and  exert  yourself  like  a  man. 
and  the  great  spirit  will  direct  your  way.' " 

Tlic  next  morning  Smith  detennined  to  make  an  effort  to 
reach  the  white  settlements ;  the  chances  were  all  against  hi* 
reaching  them,  but  starvation  was  imminent  where  be  was. 
While  making  his  way  eastward,  he  .saw  a  buffalo,  which  he 
managed  to  kill ;  after  eating,  he  carried  a  load  of  the  meat  back 
to  camp.  In  a  few  pathetic  Hnes  he  describes  his  rcrnorsc  when 
he  contrasts  the  trust  and  gratitude  of  the  old  Indian,  with  his 
own  turpitude  in  deciding  to  abandon  these  two  helpless  per- 
sons in  the  depths  of  winter.  —  Col.  Smith,  89. 


"  Were  any  of  the  American  languages  suitable  for  employment  in 
literary  composition?  *  •  Mr.  Eniest  Renaii  *  *  was,  by  implication. 
so  indiscriminately  averse  to  the  native  tongues  of  America  that  Abbe 
Ctioq  fell  himself  called  upon  to  stand  up  in  their  defense.  In  an  able 
pamphlet  he  claimed  for  the  Algonquin  and  Iroquois  languages  all  excel- 
lence that  his  antagonist  attributed  to  the  Arj-an  tongues,  while  he  put 
them  far  above  the  Chinese  and  even  those  of  the  Semitic  group.  •  • 
Professor  Whitney  says,  " '  Of  course  there  arc  infinite  possibilities  of 
expressiveness  in  such  structure,  and  it  would  need  only  that  some  native 
American  should  arise  to  fill  it  full  of  thought  and  fancy  and  put  it  to 
the  use  of  a  noble  literature,  and  it  would  be  rightly  admired  as  rich  and 
flexible,  perhaps,  beyond  anything  cIm:  that  the  world  knew.'  But  as  it 
is,  he  considers  it  '  cumbrous  and  time-wasting  in  its  immense  polysyllab- 
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ism,'  •  "  Professor  Max  Muller  on  this  as  on  s'-je  othter  points  is  at 
variance  with  Professor  Whitney.  (To  a  Mohawk  student]  Professor 
Mtiller  said  one  day:  'To  my  mind  the  structure  of  such  a  language  as 
the  Mohawk  is  quite  sufHciertt  evidence  that  tho&c  who  worked  out  such 
a  work  of  art  wcrt:  powerful  reasoners  and  acut«  classifiers.*  In  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Hale  Professor  Miillcr  has  also  given  the  following  emphatic  tes- 
timony to  the  value  of  the  American  tungucs  to  the  philological  student : 
'  It  has  long  been  a  puzzle  to  me  why  this  most  tempting  and  promising 
field  of  philological  research  has  been  allowed  to  be  almost  fallow  in 
America  —  as  if  those  languages  could  not  tell  quite  as  much  of  the 
growth  of  the  human  mind  as  Chinese  or  Hebrew  or  Sanscrit.'  No  one,  I 
think,  need  wail  for  a  more  forcible  incentive  (o  ihe  scientific  study  of  our 
native  American  languages  than  what  we  find  in  this  distinct  {ivowal  of 
their  worth  from  one  of  the  greatest  philologists  of  our  day.  •  *  The 
judgments  just  quoted  apply  to  the  whole  range  of  American  speech."  — 
Rcadc.  17. 

'*  During  a  long  intercourse  with  \'ariou3  tribes,  I  have  often  been 
surprised  by  the  noble  style  of  their  thoughts,  and  their  capacity  to  rise 
above  selfishnciis  and  assume  a  high  heroic  attitude.  It  is  difhcull  some- 
times for  the  inlerpreters  to  follow,  or  understand  these  veins  of  lofty 
thought,  and  to  do  justice  to  the  aboriginal  oratory.  H  these  tlights  are 
not  always  sustained,  il  may  be  said  that  they  arc  sometimes  so;  and 
we  must  judge  the  Indian  as  we  do  the  civilized  nations,  by  their  best 
examples.  French  missionaries  tn  New  France  were  struck  by  the  bold 
and  manly  bearing  of  the  Indian  sachems,  and  their  ready  powers  of  ora- 
tory. Pere  Ic  June  remarks.  '  I  thmk  the  sa\-ages.  in  point  of  intellect, 
may  be  placed  in  a  high  rank.  Education  and  instruction  alone  are 
wanting.  The  powers  of  the  mind  operate  with  facility  and  effect.  The 
Indians  I  can  well  compare  to  some  of  our  own  villagers  who  are  left 
without  instruction.  Yet  I  have  scarcely  seen  any  person  who  has  come 
from  France  to  this  cnunlry,  who  does  not  acknowledge  th.'Lt  the  savages 
have  more  intellect  or  capacity  than  most  of  our  own  peasantry.'  Lafitau 
says,  'They  are  possessed  of  sound  judgiiicnl,  lively  imagination,  ready 
conception,  and  wonderful  memory;'  and  that  'they  are  htgh-minded  and 
proud ;  poscss  a  courage  equal  to  every  trial :  an  intrepid  valor,  and  the 
most  heroic  constancy  under  torments;  and  an  equanimity  which  neither 
misfortune  nor  reverse  can  shake.' 

"  I-allement  writes:  ^  '  I  can  truly  say  that,  in  point  of  intellect,  they 
are  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  natives  of  Europe;  and  had  I  remained  in 
France,  I  could  not  have  believed  that,  without  instruction,  nature  could 
have  produced  such  ready  and  vigorous  eloquence,  or  such  sound  judg- 
ment in  their  affairs,  as  that  which  I  have  so  much  admired  among 
the  Hurons.'  Colden  says:  'I  must  own  that  I  suspect  our  interpreters 
may  not  have  done  justice  to  the  Indian  eloquence.  For  the  Indians, 
having  btrl  few  words  and  few  complex  ideas,  use  many  metaphors  in 
their  discourses,  which,  interpreted  by  an  unskillful  tongue,  may  appear 
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mean,  and  strike  our  imagination  faintly,  but  under  the  pen  of  skillful  rep- 
reunutian^,  might  strongly  move  our  pa&sions  by  iheir  lively  images.' 

"  But  llieir  powers  of  oratory  cannot  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  iheir 
capacity  for  mvettng  the  practical  questions  of  life.  To  think  closely  and 
consecutively,  to  plan  well,  and  to  execute  with  ftrmnc&s  and  perseverance, 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  human  mind  in  a  high  slate  uf  civilization.  H 
the  Indian  mind  could  be  taken  apart,  as  a  piece  of  mechanism,  it  would  be 
found  to  be  an  incongruous  and  unwieldy  machine,  which  had  many  parts 
that  did  not  match,  and  which,  if  likened  to  a  watch,  only  ran  by  fits  aad 
starts  and  never  gave  the  true  time. 

"  \Miat  are  the  fads  that  the  Indian  mind  has  had  to  guard  agamst? 
Physical  suffering  of  the  intcnsesl  character  I  This  has  made  him  to  ex- 
hibit the  piust  hardened  and  stoical  iiualities.  Sometimes  deception  of  a 
deep  dye  I  This  has  made  him  eminently  suspicious  of  every  one  and 
every  thing,  even  things  without  life;  for,  being  a  believer  in  necromancy 
and  witchcraft,  he  has  had  to  suspect  all  forms  of  life  and  matter.  Im- 
perturbability, in  all  situations,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  general 
trails  of  Indian  character.  Neither  fear  nor  joy  are  permitted  to  break 
this  trained  equanimity.  The  newest  and  mo&t  ingenious  contrivance 
placed  before  htm.  is  not  allowed  to  produce  thi;  least  expression  of  won- 
der: it  is  deemed  to  be  a  mark  of  timidity  or  cowardice  to  permit  hia 
countenance  to  denote  surprise.  Taciturnity  is  a  habit  of  mind  very  con- 
sonant to  the  maxims  and  experience  of  the  hunter  life." ^School- 
craft. History.  III.  54-9.  condensed. 

"They  [the  Indians]  have  exhibited  repeated  proofs  of  inlellectual 
jtowerj  apparently  very  superior  to  those  of  the  African,  and  not  very 
inferior  to  those  of  the  European  race.  Father  Le  June  ■  ■  says  that 
it  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  they  were  superior  in  intellect  to  the 
French  peasantry  of  that  time."  —  Gallatin.  l&O. 

"  Sequoyah,  or  Guess,  a  native  Cherokee,  unacquainted  with  the  En- 
glish language,  saw  books  in  the  missionary  schools,  and  was  informed 
thai  the  characters  rcprirscntcd  the  words  of  the  siKjkcn  language.  He 
undertook  to  make  characters  of  his  own  for  the  Cherokee.  In  a  short 
lime  he  produced  hi.s  syllabic  alphabet  consisting  of  only  cighly-five  char- 
acters, ihrough  which  he  was  enabled  to  leach  within  three  weeks  every 
Cherokee,  old  or  young,  who  desired  it,  Itow  to  write  his  own  language. 
It  warned  hut  one  step  more  to  reduce  the  whole  number  of  characters  to 
sixteen,  and  to  have  had  an  alphabet  similar  lo  ours.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, and  as  applied  to  his  own  language,  the  superiority  of  Guess's  al- 
pliabct  is  manifest,  and  has  been  fully  proved  by  experience.  You  must 
indeed  learn  and  remember  eighty-five  characters  instead  of  twenty-five. 
But  this  once  accomplished,  the  education  of  the  pupil  is  completed,  he  can 
read,  and  he  is  perfect  in  his  orthography  without  making  it  the  subject 
of  a  distinct  study.  It  is  true  that  the  original  idea  of  expressing  sounds 
by  characters  wa*  suggested  tu  Guess  by  our  hooks;  it  must  be  admitted 
that  his  plan  would  have  failed  if  applied  lo  perhaps  any  other  language 
than  the  Cherokee;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  such  case,  he  would 
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have  ascended  to  llie  discovery  of  one  character  for  each  analyzed  sound. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  untaught  Indian,  in  wttat  he  has  per- 
formed, has  exhibited  a  striking  instance  of  the  native  intelligence  of  his 
race."  —  Gallatin,  92,  condeniied. 

"There  were  some  in  each  of  the  tribes  falhng  not  one  whit  behind 
the  sharpest  of  the  whites  in  skilled  sagacity  and  calculation,  who  were 
swift  to  mark  and  to  interpret  the  changes  in  llic  balance  of  fortune. 
*  •  «  •pijg  occupancy  of  this  continent  by  Europeans  would  [no  doubtl 
have  been  indefinitely  deferred  and  delayed  had  all  the  native  tribes  *  •  • 
made  a  bold  and  united  front  to  resist  the  first  intrusion  upon  their  com- 
mon domains.  The  conspiracy  *  *  "  of  Ponttac,  in  i7ii3,  •  •  ♦ 
was  thwarted  only  by  a  resistance  which  engaged  at  several  widely  sev- 
-ered  points  all  the  warlike  resources  o£  the  Elnglish."  —  Winsor:  His- 
tory, I,  2S1. 

Tccumseti,  Logan,  Black  Hawk,  Cornstalk,  Red  Jacket, 
Ponliac,  and  scores  of  others,  were  tlie  intellectual  peers  of  many 
prominent  men  of  today.  Their  lack  of  education  and  their  ig- 
norance along  the  lines  of  knowledge  considered  necessary  in 
civilized  countries  if  a  man  is  to  rise  above  the  ordinary,  only 
bring  into  bolder  relief  their  sagacity  and  good  judgment.  In- 
-dtviduals  of  this  class  are  impossible  in  a  debased  or  degraded 
conimitnity ;  they  must  liave  at  least  a  moderately  intelligent 
ancestr)'  and  constituency. 

In  putting  a  stop  to  the  butchery  of  Colonel  Dudley's  troops  after 
their  surrender  at  Fort  Meigs,  Teeumseh  proved  himself  a  far  superior 
man  to  Proctor,  the  British  General,—  Finley,  218. 

Pontiac's  conspiracy  included  the  tribes  from  the  Chippcwaa  of  Min- 
nesota to  the  Six  Nations  of  Central  New  York.  His  plans  involved 
simultaneous  attacks  on  all  the  posts  from  Wisconsin  to  Pennsylvania. 
Had  his  followers  proven  faithful  and  efficient,  he  would  have  succeeded." 
— Finley,   111. 

"Cornstalk,  the  Shawnee  chief;  a  far-sighted  seer,  gloomily  con- 
xious  of  the  impending  ruin  of  liis  race,  a  great  orator,  a  mighty  warrior, 
a  man  who  knew  the  value  of  his  word  and  prized  his  honor,  and  who 
fronted  death  with  quiet,  disdainful  heroism;  and  yet  a  fierce,  cruel  and 
treacherous  savage  to  those  with  whom  he  was  at  enmity,  a  killer  of 
women  and  children."  —  Roosevelt;  I.  2')3. 

When  Cornstalk  surrendered  to  Lord  Dunmore  "  he  addressed  the 
white  leader  with  vehement  denunciation  and  reproach  in  a  tone  titai 
eeemed  rather  that  of  a  conqueror  than  of  one  of  the  conquered.  The 
Virginians  •  *  •  were  greatly  impressed  by  the  chieftain's  eloquence, 
by  his  command  of  words,  his  clear,  distinct  voice,  his  peculiar  etnphasis, 
and  his  singularly  grand  and  majestic,  and  yet  graceful  bearing;  they 
afterward  said  that  his  oratory  fully  equalled  that  of  Patrick  Henry 
himself."  — RooMvelt:  HI,  235. 
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"  Lo^n,  *  '  '  a  man  of  splendid  appearance,  *  *  *  of  com- 
manding dignity,  who  treated  all  men  with  a  grave  coartcsy.  loved  for 
his  straight iorward  honesty,  and  his  noble  loyalty  to  his  friends."-^ 
Roosevelt:  1,  303. 

Short  sketches  given  by  Finley  of  Tccumsch  and  Blackhoof 
(Shawneesj,  Liitlc  Turtle  (Miami),  Pomiac  (Oilawa),  and  Keo- 
kuk (Sac),  show  them  to  have  been  the  superiors  of  the  average 
white  man,  even  when  considerable  allowance  is  made  for  the 
bias  of  the  writer. 

"  Their  bravery  has  never  been  questioned,  although  there  was  cer- 
tainly a  considerable  diflference  between  the  several  tribes,  in  this  respect. 
With  all  but  the  Wyandots,  flight  in  battle,  when  meeting  with  tm«x- 
pected  resistance,  or  obstacle,  brought  with  it  no  disgrace.  It  was  con- 
fidered  rather  as  a  principle  ot  tactics.  And  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered as  having  its  source  in  that  peculiar  temperament  of  mind,  which 
ihey  often  manifested  of  not  pressing  fortune  under  any  sinister  circum- 
stances, but  patiently  waiting  till  the  chances  of  a  sucessful  issue  appeared 
lo  be  favorable.  With  the  Wyandots  it  was  otherwise.  Their  youth 
were  taught  (o  consider  anything  thai  had  the  appearance  of  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  superiority  of  an  enemy,  as  disgraceful.  In  the  battle 
of  the  Miami  Rapids,  of  thirteen  chiefs  of  that  tribe  who  were  present, 
one  only  survived,  and  he  badly  wounded. 

"  As  it  regards  their  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  the  difler- 
ence  between  the  tribes  is  still  greater.  The  Shawnecs.  Delawares 
and  Mianiis  were  much  superior  to  the  other  members  of  the  confeder- 
acy. I  have  known  individuals  among  Ihent,  of  a  very  high  order  of 
talents,  but  these  were  not  generally  to  be  relied  upon  for  sincerity. 
The  Little  Turtle,  of  the  Miami  tribe,  was  one  of  this  description, 
as  was  Blue  Jacket,  a  Shawanee  chief.  I  think  it  probable  that  Tecum- 
they  possessed  more  integrity  than  any  other  of  the  chiefs  who  attained 
to  much  distinction ;  but  he  violated  a  solemn  engagement,  which  he 
had  freely  contracted,  and  there  are  strong  suspicions  of  his  having 
formed  a  treacherous  design,  which  an  accident  only  prevented  him 
from  accomplishing.  Sinister  in.stances  are,  however,  to  be  found  in 
the  conduct  of  great  men  in  the  histor>-  of  almost  all  civili7.ed  nations. 
But  these  instances  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  number  of 
individuals  of  high  moral  character,  which  were  to  be  found  among 
the  principal,  and  secondary-  chiefs,  of  the  four  tribes  above  mentioned. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  with  Tarhc,  or  the  Crane,  the  grand  sachem 
of  the  Wyandots,  and  Black  Hoof,  the  chief  of  the  Sliawanecs.  Many  in- 
stances might  be  adduced,  to  show  the  possession,  on  the  part  of  these 
men,  of  an  uncommon  degree  of  disinterestedness  and  magnanimity,  and 
strict  performance  of  their  engagements,  under  circumstances  which 
wotild  be  considered  by  many  as  justifying  evasion.  But  one  of  the 
brightest  parts  of  the  character  of  those  Indians,  is  their  sound  regard  to 
the  obligations  of  friendship.    A  pledge  of  this  kind,  once  given  by  an  In- 
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dian  of  any  character,  becomes  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul,  to  which 
every  other  is  made  to  yield." — Harrison,  237. 

In  the  following  narrative  by  Catlin,  is  recorded  an  instance 
of  bravery  and  chivalry  unsurpassed  by  any  deed  of  a  romantic 
age:  — 

A  parly  of  about  ISO  Shienne  warriors  had  made  an  assault  upon  the 
Mandan  village  al  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  Ma-lo-toli-pa  went  in 
pursuit  with  5U  warriors,  all  he  could  muster.  When  they  found  them- 
selves so  outnumbered,  the  Mandajis  wished  to  retreat ;  but  Mah-to-Coh- 
pa  stuck  his  lance  in  the  ground  and  fastened  a  red  sa&h  to  it,  to  indi- 
cate that  he  would  fight  to  the  death.  The  Shiennes,  meantime,  were 
prepared  for  battle;  the  chief  admiring  the  bravery  of  Mah-lo-toh-pa, 
offered  single  combat,  their  followers  to  remain  neutral.  The  Shienne 
chief  then  stuck  his  lance  in  the  ground  by  the  side  of  ihe  other. 

"  The  two  parties  then  drew  nearer,  on  the  heautiful  prairie,  and  the 
two  full-plumed  chiefs,  at  full  speed,  drove  furiously  upon  each  other, 
both  Hrtng  their  guns  at  the  same  moment.  They  passed  upon  each  other 
a  little  distance  and  wheeled,  when  Mali-to-toh-pa  drew  off  his  powder- 
horn,  and  by  holding  it  up,  showed  his  adversary  that  the  bullet  had  shat- 
tered it  to  pieces  and  destroyed  his  ammunition ;  he  then  threw  it  from 
him.  and  his  gun  also — drew  his  bow  from  his  quiver,  and  an  arrow, 
and  his  shield  upon  his  left  arm!  The  Shienne  instantly  did  the  same; 
Air  horn  was  thrown  off,  and  his  gun  was  thrown  into  the  air  —  hi» 
shield  was  balanced  on  his  arm  —  his  bow  drawn,  and  quick  as  light- 
ning, Ihcy  were  both  on  the  wing  for  a  deadly  combat!  Like  two  scaring 
eagles  in  the  open  air,  they  made  their  circuits  around,  and  the  twangs  of 
their  sinewy  bows  were  heard,  and  the  war-whoop,  as  ihey  dashed  by  each 
other,  parrying  off  the  whiziing  arrows  with  their  shields!  Some  lodged 
in  their  legs  and  others  in  their  arms;  but  both  protected  their  bodies  with 
their  bucklers  of  bull's  hide.  Deadly  and  many  were  the  shafts  that  lied 
from  their  murderous  bows.  At  length  the  horse  of  Mah-to-toh-pa  fell  to. 
the  ground  with  an  arrow  in  his  heart:  bis  rider  sprang  upon  his  feet 
prepared  to  renew  the  combat;  but  (he  Shienne,  seeing  his  adversary  dis- 
mount, sprang  from  his  horse,  and  driving  him  back,  presented  the  face 
of  his  shield  toward  his  enemy,  inviting  him  to  come  on!  —  a  few  shoi» 
more  were  exclianged  thus,  when  the  Shienne.  having  discharged  all  his  ar- 
rows, held  up  his  empty  quiver  and  dashing  it  furiously  to  the  ground, 
with  his  bow  and  shield,  drew  and  brandished  his  naked  knife 

" '  Yes ! '  said  Mah-to-toh-pa.  as  he  threw  his  shield  and  quiver  to  the 
earth,  and  was  rushing  up  —  he  grasped  for  his  knife,  but  his  bell  had  it 
not ;  he  had  left  it  at  home !  His  how  was  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  par- 
ried his  antagonist's  blow  and  felled  him  to  the  ground !  A  desperate 
struggle  now  ensued  for  the  knife  —  the  blade  of  it  was  several  time* 
drawn  through  the  right  hand  of  Mah-to-toh-pa,  inflicting  the  most  fright- 
ful wounds,  while  he  was  severely  wounded  in  several  parts  of  the  body.. 
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He  at  length  succeeded  however,  in  wresting  it  from  his  adversary's  hand, 
and  plunged  it  to  his  hearL 

"  By  this  time  the  two  parties  had  drawn  up  in  close  view  of  each 
other,  and  at  the  close  of  the  battle.  Mah-to-toh-pa  held  up,  and  claimed 
io  deadly  silence,  the  knife  and  scalp  of  the  noble  Shienne  chief." 

The  two  parties  then  separated,  and  Mah-to-toh-pa  was  borne  to  bis 
home  where  in  time  he  recovered. —  Catlin,  Indians,  I,  152,  ft  teq. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


SOURCES  OF  MATERIAL  FOR  MANUFACTURED 
OBJECTS. 

OST  of  the  mineral  substances  utilized  by  Ohio  aborigines 
in  the  manufacture  of  objects  for  their  various  needs, 
are  found  within  the  borders  of  the  state.  The  gSacler, 
or  ice-sheet,  which  once  reached  diagonally  from  northern  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  Ohio  river  near  Cincinnati  brought  from  the  Can- 
adian highlands  vast  giiantities  of  granite,  sicnite,  diorite.  and 
some  other  very  dense  stone,  which  answered  admirably  for  axes, 
tomahawks,  pestles,  hammers,  and  other  implements  that  must  be 
at  once  bard  and  tough.  By  the  same  agency  came  ihe  banded 
Huronian  slate  of  suitable  texture  and  appearance  for  the  various 
ceremonial  articles.  The  latter  stone  was  too  soft  to  withstand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  such  transportation,  consequently  it  is  found  only 
in  the  northern  portions  of  the  state  in  any  great  quantity.  All 
other  rocks  are  in  profusion  as  far  south  as  the  southern  limit 
of  the  glacier,  except  where  covered  up  by  later  silt  deposits, 
and  h'ne  the  shores  of  every  stream  which  rises  in  drift-covered 
territorj".  So  the  native  workman  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a 
stone  for  the  fabrication  of  anything  in  that  line  he  needed. 
Flint  will  be  described  in  the  section  on  flint  implements.  Cop- 
per comes  from  northern  Michigan ;  mica  from  Xorth  Carolina ; 
steatite  from  Virginia;  galena  (lead  ore)  from  Kentucky  and 
Illinois;  hematite  is  found  in  few  spots  in  southwesiem  Ohio 
but  occurs  plentifully  in  West  Virginia,  as  does  cannel  coal. 
The  latter  is  also  in  Ohio,  but  not  in  position  to  be  reached  by 
primitive  workers. 

aut  in  stone,     methods  of  working.    ci,.\ss!PIcation.     uses. 

In  all  parts  of  the  state,  but  esi>ccially  along  the  principal 
rivers  artificial  objects  of  stone  are  foimd  in  such  numbers  as 
to  astonish  collectors  and  students.  Year  after  year,  the  same 
fields  yield  their  tribute  to  the  cabinet ;  every  forest  cleared  away. 
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every  old  meadow  put  in  cultivation,  opens  up  a  new  source  of 
supply.  With  each  successive  plowing,  relics  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  stimulate  further  research  are  brought  to  light  on  vil- 
lage-sites which  keen-eyed  collectors  have  scanned  until  it  would 
seem  not  a  fiake  could  be  left.  There  are  localities  in  Ohio 
where  some  article  bearing  traces  of  work  by  a  primitive  arti- 
san has  been  picked  up  on  every  square  yard  of  surface  over 
many  acres.  While  most  of  them  are  fragmentary,  or  not  so 
carefully  finished  as  to  be  desirable  cabinet  specimens,  a  large 
proportion  are  still  in  condition  to  have  been  serviceable  to  the 
original  owners.  Their  great  abundance  has  been  considered 
evidence  that  the  aboriginal  workman  possessed  some  metal  by 
which  they  could  be  "  cut  out  of  rock  "  so  rapidly  and  so  easily 
that  it  was  more  convenient  to  make  a  new  one  than  to  be  at 
the  trouble  of  looking  up  one  already  in  existence.  It  really 
proves  just  the  opposite;  if  a  man  were  able  to  make  one 
tool  that  would  produce  such  results,  he  could  make  any  number 
of  them,  and  these  tools,  when  made,  would  serve  his  purpose  so 
much  better  than  the  stone  implements,  that  he  could  have  no 
object  in  making  the  latter.  If  a  person  wishes  to  crack  a  nut, 
and  has  a  hammer,  he  will  use  it  for  the  purpose ;  he  will  not 
go  to  a  rock  pile  and  there  work  out  a  stone  to  a  convcnieut 
size  and  shape  for  his  needs. 

This  profusion  of  specimens  may  result  from  several  causes. 
It  may  be  due  to  occupancj*  of  the  region  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  by  a  people  whose  ghostly  fears  forbade  the  use  of  any- 
thing belonging  to  a  generation  that  had  passed  away.  There 
may  have  been  a  skill  or  facility  in  working  stone  that  made 
little  account  of  a  majority  of  these  implements.  The  utter  dis- 
regard of  the  value  of  time  or  labor,  or  the  careless  indifference 
concerning  small  items  of  personal  property,  characteristic  of 
those  whose  possessions  are  very  limited  in  extent  or  value ; 
llie  lack  of  foresight  which  wastes  today  without  thought  of 
tomorrow;  the  ease  with  which  a  new  supply  could  be  obtained 
from  those  who  made  a  business  of  furnishing  such  things;  any 
of  these  reasons  may  have  made  the  procurement  of  a  new  article 
preferable  to  the  trouble  of  searching  for  one  that  was  lost  or 
mislaid.  Many  were  no  doubt  dropped  in  the  fields  or  forests, 
or  gathered  up  and  thrown  away  with  the  refuse  which  so  rapidly 
accumulates  about  a  primitive  hut  or  wigwam.     Famine,  dis- 
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«ase,  or  vczt,  might  cause  the  relatively  few  survivors  of  a  com- 
munity to  seek  a  new  home,  leaving  behind  them  what  was  not 
necessary  on  the  journey ;  or  the  same  causes  may  have  resulted 
in  the  destruction  of  a  village  whose  site  would  soon  be  hidden 
by  a  vigorous  growth  of  weeds  and  bushes  and  buried  beneath 
the  accretions  of  encroaching  forests. 

The  most  plausible  explanation  is  that  the  prime  motive 
was  supLTstition  or  childish  jittulance.  Any  boy  who  plays  mar- 
bles has  a  favorite  "  taw  "  which  he  believes  to  be  "  lucky,"  and 
which  he  can  not  be  induced  to  excliange  for  another  identical 
in  every  respect,  even  though  considerable  "  boot "  be  offered ; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  will  soon  get  rid  of  one  that  proves  to  be 
"no  good.''  The  savage  is  only  a  grown-up  boy  in  many  cases, 
and  under  the  same  circumstances  will  act  in  the  same  way. 
For  example,  if  he  has  been  successful  in  winning  a  series  of 
wagers  with  a  gambling  outfit,  he  will  not  part  with  it  at  any 
price.  An  arrow  which  has  missed  a  deer,  especially  if  more  than 
once,  will  be  regarded  as  unlucky  or  bewitched,  or  in  some 
other  way  rendered  incapable  of  bringing  success  to  its  owner, 
and  he  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  it ;  or  he  might  believe  that 
through  some  innate  depravity  the  weapon  purposely  miscarried, 
in  which  case  he  would  be  very  apt  to  break  it  to  pieces  with 
the  first  convenient  stone. 

"  The  North  Amerioin  Indians  prefer  a  hook  that  has  caught  a  big 
fish  to  a  liaiidfiil  thai  have  never  been  tried."  —  Hearne.  330. 

"The  Bushmen  despise  an  arrow  that  has  once  failed  of  its  mark; 
and  on  the  contrary,  consider  one  that  has  hit  as  of  double  vahie.They 
will,  therefore,  rather  make  new  arrows,  how  much  time  and  trouble  so- 
ever it  will  cost  them,  than  collect  those  that  hive  missed  and  use  them 
again."  —  Lichtenstein. 

So  with  other  belongings.  Very  many  educated  people  arc 
more  or  less  influenced  by  similar  whims. 

The  relative  scarcity  of  symmetrical,  highly  -finished,  and 
realty  artistic  specimens  of  any  kind,  as  compared  with  the 
abundance  of  ruder,  rougher  ones,  no  doubt  signifies,  as  does 
the  same  state  of  affairs  among  ourselves,  that  a  few  persons 
in  a  community  or  tribe  were  more  skillful  or  had  greater  apti- 
tude for  such  work  than  the  majority.  It  may  lie  that  any  par- 
ticular phase  of  industn.',  as  the  manufacture  of  pipes,  largi- 
symmetrical  flint  implements,  certain  kinds  of  ornaments,  etc., 
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attained  its  highest  de\'clojvnent  at  the  hands  oi  one  person 
whose  efforts  were  confined  to  this  particular  class  of  articles. 
Another  fact  of  similar  import  is  the  occurrence  within  a  limited 
district  of  many  specimens  of  a  form  very  rarely  found  outside 
of  that  area;  for  example,  a  peculiar  Hint  knife  in  two  or  three 
counties  of  centra!  Ohio,  which,  oddly  enough,  is  also  abundant 
in  the  Kanawlia  valley.     Many  such  instances  could  be  cited. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  warn  students  to  be  on 
the  lookout  for  frauds,  as  they  are  liable  to  appear  at  any  time 
in  the  most  unexpected  places.  There  are  few  thin^  of  beauty, 
value,  or  interest  among  relics,  that  have  not  been  counterfeited 
by  unscrupulous  tricksters  eager  to  profit  by  the  credulity  of  in- 
experienced collectors.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  Iieen  carried 
that  anything  out  of  the  ordinar}*  is  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion. 
Much  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  hiding  tablets,  carvings 
and  pottery,  in  places  where  they  will  afterwards  be  discovered 
by  some  one  unconscious  of  the  deception,  who  may  thus  be  de- 
luded into  the  belief  that  he  has  a  genuine  alpliabetic  inscription, 
effigy  of  a  mastodon  or  other  animal,  Mexican  idol,  paleolithic 
implement,  statue  of  a  Mound  Builder,  or  some  other  wonderful 
thing  that  is  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  history  of  an  un- 
known race. 

"  Many  boys  often  practice  on  broVen  specimens  unttl  they  can  it> 
point  them  into  handsome  ex.imp)es  of  scrapers,  trimmed  flakes  and  other 
forms.  The  skill  with  which  one  urchin  chipped  Uic  characteristic  bev- 
eled edge  of  a  scraper,  using  tmly  a  small  quartx  pebble  as  a  hammer  or 
chipper,  was  mar\cIous.  Hundreds  o(  hematite  objects  are  manufactured 
in  Cincinnati  and  olhcr  cities.  In  mound  pottery  and  striped  state  there 
are  abundant  counterfeits  offered  by  dealers  in  curiosities.  Philadelphia 
has  the  hotror  ( ?)  of  being  the  headquarters  of  steatite  frauds.  Even  In- 
dian graves  are  manufactured  to  order  with  a  lialf-decayed  skeleton  from  a 
Potter's  field  and  various  relics  either  gathered  from  the  surface  or  man- 
ufactured for  the  occasion."  —  Abbott:  Frauds,  condensed. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  difference  in  form  or  finish 
denotes  a  difference  in  age.  While  a  long  periiKl  must  separate 
the  rude  beginning  of  an  art  such  as  flint -chipping  from  the  per- 
fection finally  reached,  it  does  not  follow  that  improvement  is 
uniform.  Crude  work  may  prevail  during  the  entire  stage  of  pro- 
gress.   In  fact. 

"  When  an  old  art  dies  out.  in  consequence  of  being  supplanted  or 
superseded  by  a  new  art.    •    •    *    of  any  particular  kind  of  impleraent; 
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the  rudest  forms  of  all  may  be  the  very  latest.*'  Many  objects  of  stone 
and  clay,  which  are  usually  considered  prehistoric,  arc  in  common  use 
10-day  in  Scotland  and  Ihe  outlying  i&lands;  clay  vessels  and  utensils 
for  daily  use  are  constantly  manufactured.  "  The  rudest  pottery  ever 
discovered  among  the  relics  of  the  stone  age  is  not  ruder  than  this,  and 
no  savages  in  (he  world  are  known  to  make  pottery  of  a  coarser  character." 
—  Mitchell.  22  and  28. 

\Vlicn  a  man  discovers  that  with  the  proceeds  of  a  day's 
hunt  or  a  day's  labor  he  can  procure  implements  or  utensils 
more  suitable  and  more  durable  than  anytliing  of  ttie  kind  he 
can  make  for  himself,  he  will  naturally  spend  no  more  time  and 
labor  upon  any  article  than  will  make  it  serve  Ills  purpose  until 
an  opportunity  oflfcrs  of  getting  something  more  serviceable. 


A  line  is  (lra%vn  by  many  collectors  and  authors  between 
objects  of  prehistoric  art  found  in  the  mounds  and  those  picked  up 
on  the  surface,  as  if  they  must,  of  necessity,  be  distinct  in  their 
origin. 

The  former  do  not  surpass  the  latter  in  any  particular. 

It  IS  remarkable  that  the  contrary  opinion  should  be  so  com- 
monly accepted  and  so  tenaciously  adhered  to  despite  the  evidence 
of  abundant  material  widely  distributeil  and  readily  accessible  for 
examination.  Because  many  specimens  really  beautiful  in  de- 
sign and  execution,  are  exhumed  from  tumuli,  and  many  rude 
or  hastily  wrought  ones  are  gathered  tip  on  the  surface,  or  ol>- 
served  in  use  among  the  Indians  of  the  present  day,  it  seems  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  all  relics  may  be  assigned  to  one  or  the 
other  class  according  to  their  Iwauty  or  lack  of  that  quality.  But 
the  converse  is  equally  true;  some  modem  or  surface  specimens 
are  more  artistic  and  of  better  finish  than  most  of  those  from 
mounds.  If  a  committee  were  selected,  knowing  nothing  of 
archoeolog}'  but  thoroughly  competent  to  decide  upon  questions 
of  form,  symmetry,  proportions,  color,  delicate  accuracy  of  touch, 
mechanical  skill,  and  adaptation  to  intended  use;  and  were  re- 
quired to  decide  upon  the  relative  merits  of  two  collections,  based 
upon  these  properties: — one  collection  to  comprise  the  exquisite, 
gem-like  arrow  points  from  Arizona  and  Oregon ;  the  long, 
slender,  finely -chipped  knives  or  spear-heads  of  agate  and  obsid- 
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ian  from  the  Pacific  coast ;  the  smooth,  compact,  perfectly  mould- 
ed potter}'  from  the  Pueblos  of  tlie  southwest;  the  ornaments. 
masks,  and  engraved  emblematic  figures  of  shell,  of  the  Cherokees 
and  Shavvnees;  the  copper  tools,  weapons  and  ornaments,  from 
Wisconsin;  tltc  carefully-made  arrow-heads,  spear-heads,  ai2d 
knives  of  flint,  the  polished  tomahawks  and  grooved  axes,  the 
finely  carved  "ceremonial  stones."  found  so  abundantly  through- 
out the  Ohio  valley  and  known  to  have  been  in  use  among  tli« 
Indians,  in  the  one  lot;  and  the  best  pieces  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter exhumed  from  the  largest  mounds,  in  the  other  lot: — the 
modem  specimens  would-havc  nothing  to  fear  as  to  the  verdict. 

With  the  notable  exception  of  grooved  axes,  of  which  very 
few  have  been  unearthed,  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  so-called 
Indian  relics,  whether  of  a  useful,  ornamental,  or  supposed  cere- 
monial character,  made  of  sione  or  other  durable  substance,  arc 
common  in  the  mounds,  and  present  no  special  features  in  appear- 
ance or  material  that  may  not  be  observed  in  similar  specimens 
found  on  the  surface  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Objects 
peculiar  to  mounds  arc  almost  invariably  made  of  something  that 
would  soon  be  destroyed  if  exposed  to  the  weather;  as  pottery, 
bone,  shell,  copper,  wood,  textile  fabrics,  or  soluble  mineral, 
whose  preservation  is  due  to  tlie  protection  afforded  by  tlie  earth 
above  them.  Consajucntly.  they  should  not  Iw  brought  out  as 
evidence  in  making  comparisons. 

The  pottery  from  the  Ohio  mounds  is  much  inferior  in  exe- 
cution and  finish  to  that  from  the  Missouri- Arkansas  district ; 
and  this,  in  turn,  does  not  equal  the  clay  work  of  the  Zum  Pueblos 
either  ancient  or  modern.  The  arrow-heads  from  Arizona  and 
Oregon,  made  by  Indians  of  a  rather  low  grade,  are  not  equalled 
by  similar  weapons  from  any  part  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  even 
when  chipped  from  such  material  as  the  stone  from  Flint  Ridge 
or  the  no\-aculite  of  Arkansas. 

The  popular  lheor\-  implies  that  tlie  Mound  Builders  never 
lost  or  mislaid  anything,  but  sedulously  hid  away  all  their  treas- 
ures ;  while  otlier  tribes  who  have  lived  on  the  same  ground  either 
before  or  since,  were  extremely  careless  in  this  respect,  scattering 
their  property  at  random  for  later  collectors  to  find,  It  is  a  singu- 
lar coincidence  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  that  the  presumed  dif- 
ferent race  should  lose  upon  the  village-sites  of  the  Mound 
Builders  so  great  a  number  of  things  precisely  similar  in  every 
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respect  to  those  which  the  latter  liad  thus  carefully  buried  out 
of  sight. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  discovery  in  mounds  of  objects  show- 
ing characteristic  Indian  manipulation  does  not  signify  that  these 
mounds  were  buiU  by  known  tribes ;  it  is  only  an  indication  that 
the  Mound  Guilders  had  not.  in  this  particular,  advanced  beyond 
the  Indian.  Still,  the  following  facts  are  of  interest  in  tliis  con- 
nection. 

The  cairns  and  small  mounds  iK'twccn  the  Atlcghanics  and 
the  Rkie  Ridge,  thought  to  have  belonged  to  tribes  which  roamed 
over  that  region  until  about  1750,  yield  numerous  slate  gorgets 
and  steatite  pipes  of  the  forms  common  to  t)r  almost  typical  of 
the  Ohio  mounds,  along  with  relics  more  plentiful  near  the  sea- 
coast.  Very  many  pipes  are  found  in  the  mounds ;  over  the  wliole 
moimd  area;  and  among  all  the  morlcrn  Indians.  Tint  they  are 
not  found,  unless  in  very  Hmitcd  numbers,  among  the  Mexicans 
or  farther  south,  where  cigarettes  are  in  common  use.  The  lubes 
found  on  the  Pacific  coast  may  be  pipes :  as  may  those  of  Ten- 
nessee where  the  ordinary  forms  of  pipes  arc  abundant.  Metates 
arc  plentiful  in  the  southwest,  but  not  one  has  been  found  east  of 
the  Missibsippi,  and  none  east  of  the  plains  except  two  or  three  in 
Missouri.  Mortars  occur  in  plenty  from  Xcw  Mexico  to  the  isth- 
mus, but  few  were  in  use  among  the  Mound  Ruilders  except  in  the 
form  of  flat  slabs  which  also  contain  grooves  for  sharpening  and 
polishing  other  stones. 

In  the  following  pages  no  distinctions  will  be  made  Ijelween 
surface  specimens  and  those  excavated  from  mounds,  graves,  or 
village  site??.  As  the  commoner  forms  are  quite  familiar  to 
readers,  either  from  illustrations  in  many  vohmics  relating  to  this 
subject  nr  fmm  insjiection  of  the  articles  themselves  in  collccli:i."TS, 
no  detailed  description  or  classification  will  be  attempted.  The 
text  will  be  chiefly  devoted  to  an  explanatioii  of  the  processes 
by  which  the  articles  are  brought  into  their  final  shape,  and  the 
uses  made  of  them  when  completed.  This  infonnation  is  derived 
in  part  fr()m  the  acnumt?!  <tf  travelers  and  in  jjart  from  the  reports 
of  those  who  have  endeavored  to  duplicate  the  various  forms 
with  such  tools  as  were  at  the  command  of  the  early  artificer. 
Most  of  the  cuts  represent  specimens  in  tlic  collection  of  the 
Society  and  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  though  a  few  arc  bor- 
rowed from  other  sources. 
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The  stone  objects  will  be  divided  into  two  general  classes, 
the  pecked  or  ground,  and  the  chipped.  The  former  class  in- 
cludes those  made  from  stone  suitable  for  working  into  form 
either  by  pecking  with  stone  hammers  or  by  rubbing  it  with  grit- 
rock  or  similar  means,  both  of  these  methods  being  frequently  re- 
sorted to  in  a  single  specimen.  The  latter  class  comprises  such 
as  are  more  readily  wrought  by  chipping  or  flaking  with  tools 
of  stone  or  bone. 

The  system  of  nomenclature  in  general  use  has  Iiecn  retained, 
as  it  is  now  familiar  to  students  of  North  American  archaeology, 
though  not  eiuirt-ly  satisfactory  in  all  respects. 

It  would  appear  difficult  or  impossible  to  do  with  such  rude 
tools  any  work  for  which  we  commonly  have  recourse  to  the 
carpenter's  chest ;  and  yet,  by  the  aid  of  fire,  or  even  without  it, 
many  primitive  tribes  contrived  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  with 
them.  Some  results  clialtcnge  comitarison  with  anything  executed 
through  the  medium  of  steel  tools  or  other  appliances  of  civili- 
zation. 

"The  Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  whose  monuments  emulate  the 
proudest  of  the  old  world,  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  use  of 
[Ironl.  and  constructed  their  edifices  and  carried  on  their  agricultural 
operations  with  iinplemcnis  of  wood,  stone  and  copper. —  S.  &  D. .  1!*6. 

"The  Artec  jewelers  •  •  •  could  cut  and  polish  emeralds, 
amethysts,  cornelians,  turquoises  and  iron  pyrites.  [One  of  five  emeralds] 
carved  by  order  of  Corlez  by  the  jewelers  of  Mexico  "  •  •  for  which 
certain  Genoese  merchants  offered  as  many  as  40.(H>0  ducats,  was  cut 
in  the  form  of  a  cup  and  ornamented  with  four  fine  golden  chains  con- 
nected with  a  pearl."  —  Biart,  280. 

In  the  Sixth  .Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  on 
page  250,  is  a  figure  of  a  ceremonial  adze,  which  is  a  very  fine 
example  of  Polynesian  wnod-carving.  In  Iwauty  and  intricacy 
of  execution  this  specimen  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  with  the 
product  of  a  Swiss  or  German  workshop. 

Among  the  Maortes  of  New  Zealand  "  their  large  houses  and  canoes, 
their  weapons,  ornaments  and  ulensib  were  beautifully  finished  and 
elaborately  carved  or  painted.  Their  instruments  were  of  stone,  wood. 
or  shell."  — Nation:    also  Wood.  200. 

"Until  recently  the  Tijian  mechanic  had  no  iron  wherewith  to  form 
his  lool*^,  which  were,  of  course,  few  and  simple,  Tlw  axe  or  adze  was 
a  hard  stone  ground  into  fsliapc.]  *  •  •  Various  modifications  of 
this  tool  were  all  the  Fijian  had  with  which  to  hew  out  his  posts  and 
p1ank<i.  (o  cut  down  trees,  or  make  the  nicest  joints,  or  together  with 
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shells,  to  cx«mc  ihc  most  man-elous  car\'ing.  Fire-sticks  and  the  long 
spines  of  echini  supplied  his  boring  ipparatns.  With  rats'  teeth  set  in 
hard  wood,  he  executed  his  most  minute  carving  or  engraving;  and  for 
a  rasp  or  file  he  used  the  mushroom  coral,  or  the  shagrccn-Iikc  skin 
of  the  ray-ti-h,  and  pumice-stone  for  general  finishing  purposes.  With 
no  other  aids  than  these,  the  workman  of  Fiji  was  able  to  accomphsh 
feats  of  joining  and  caiving  —  the  boast  of  mechanics  provided  with 
all  the  steel  took  and  other  appliances  which  art  can  furnish." 

"  The  variety  of  spears  is  very  great,  and  shows  the  best  specimens 
of  native  carving,  many  of  the  fine  open  patterns  being  beautifully 
executed."  "  The  handles  of  some  [club:^]  and  Ihc  ciilirc  surface  of 
others,  are  covered  with  fine  and  elaborate  carving;  a  few  are  inlaid 
with  ivory  and  shell." 

"A  good  canoe  (made  with  these  simple  tools]  would  safely  convey 
a  hundred  persons  and  several  tons  of  goods  over  a  thousand  miles  of 
ocean.    •    •    •    Such  canoes  seldom  exceed  a  hundred  feet  in  length." 

—  Fiji,  ss-eo. 

The  Caribs  of  the  Weal  Indies  made  one  style  of  boat  which  "  was 
about  forty-lwo  feet  lung  and  seven  feet  wide  at  the  middle.  ♦  •  ♦ 
built  of  the  Wcstindia  cedar.  ♦  •  •  One  tree  made  tht  keel  of  the 
vessel."  The  entire  work  of  felling  the  tree,  and  preparing  the  lumber 
for  Ihc  boats  *'  was  performed  by  means  of  sharp  hatchets  made  of  flint. 
The  Caribs  had  not  the  saw."  —  Amer.,   I,  3J>I. 

"The  boats  of  the  Noolka  Indians  of  British  Columbia  arc  dug 
out  each  from  a  single  pine  tree,  and  are  made  of  all  sizes  from  ten 
to  fifty  feet  long,  the  largest  accommodating  forty  or  fifty  men.  Select- 
ing a  proper  tree  in  the  forest,  the  aboriginal  Nootka  felU  it  with  a  sort 
of  chisel  of  flint  or  elk  horn,  three  by  six  inches,  fastened  in  a  wooden 
h.indle,  and  struck  hy  a  smooth  stone  m.illel.  Then  the  log  is  split  with 
wooden  wedges;  it  is  hollowed  out  with  the  aforesaid  chisel,  a  mussel- 
•ibcll  ad/e,  and  a  bird's  bone  gimlet  worked  between  the  two  hands. 
Sometimes,  but  not  always,  fire  is  used  as  an  assistant.  The  exterior  is 
fashioned  with  the  same  tools."  —  H.  H.  Bancroft,  I,  180. 

The  Xootka  Sound  Indians,  with  flint  knives  and  hatchets  cut  the 
hardest  part  of  elk  horns  into  the  form  of  chisels.  With  these,  struck  by 
a  heavy  stone  mallet  with  a  withe  for  a  handle,  they  cut  around  a  large 
cedar  till  it  falls.  For  digging  out  the  boat  a  large  mussel  shell  is 
sharpened  at  the  edge  and  set  in  withe<i  of  tough  wood,  forming  a  sort 
of  adze,  with  which  the  work  ii;  finished.  —  Catlin,  Rambles,  W2. 

On  the  northwest  coast  "Jade  implements  were  cut  from  blocks  o£ 
rock,  by  means  of  quartz  crystals,  into  slabs  of  the  required  thickness, 
and  were  afterwards  sharpened  and  ground  into  shape  on  sandstone  and 
finished  with  fine  sand  and  water  on  a  porphyry  slab  or  with  oil  on  a 
slab  of  siliceous  slate." — Mackey,  I02. 

"  The  Root  Digger  Indians  made  canoes  from  pine  trees  over  three 
feet  in  diameter.  The  axes  they  used  were  of  stone  and  provided  with 
long,  springy,  willow  handles :   the  small  end  of  the  willow  being  securely 
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withed  around  tlie  stone  and  then  wrapped  around  the  handle  and 
reinforced  by  strips  of  raw  hide  braided  in,  and  the  whole  made  firm  with 
a  coaling  of  some  kind  of  gum  or  glue.  In  cutting  down  a  tree  they 
used  the  poll  of  the  axe  as  a  iiammer  and  by  hard,  quickly  repealed 
blows,  soon  l>atlcred  loose  a  cortical  layer  of  the  wood.  When  the 
woody  fibers  wt-rc  in  thib  way  broken  or  battered  l<x>s<  they  were  pried 
up  by  in:>erliiig  under  thL-ni  a  grcai>(;wood  stick,  chi^^et- shaped  at  the  end. 
and  hardened  by  burning ;  or  armed  with  a  chisel-bhaiicd  stune  fastened 
to  it  with  deer  sinew  and  gum.  To  aid  this  lever  in  Iircaking  away  the 
loosened  layer  the  axe  was  reversed  and  with  its  edge  the  wtwd  was 
cut  or  hacked  until  free  and  then  removed.  They  felled  the  tree  ia 
comparatively  a  short  space  of  time.  The  trunk  of  the  prostrate  tree  was 
burned  off  at  the  proper  length  and  the  hark  all  pounded  off  with  rough 
or  rudely  edged  5toncs.  Then  the  top  of  the  log  was  cut  down  to  a 
level,  flat  surface,  partly  by  the  hammering  process,  but  largely  by  burn- 
ing. In  the  same  way  the  curved  shape  was  given  to  the  prow.  Then 
commenced  the  ext-avaiion  or  hollowing  out  of  the  log  by  fire,  aided  by 
picking  down  and  scraping  out  the  charred  wood  with  stone  imple- 
ments. To  limit  the  action  of  the  fire  wet  mud  wa<;  placed  on  such 
portions  as  were  not  intended  to  be  further  reduced.  With  broad,  sharp- 
edged  Rat  stones  they  scraped  and  rubbed  both  the  interior  and  exterior 
until  the  dug-out  was  of  regulation  form,  with  the  entire  surface,  in 
and  out,  perlectly  true  and  even,"  —  Vaple,  323,  et  scq. 

"  For  those  ncccssarj-  purposes  for  which  the  axe  woold  seem  to 
be  indispensable,  the  Iroquois  used  the  stone  chisel.  In  cutting  trees,  6re 
was  applied  to  the  foot,  and  the  chisel  used  to  clear  away  the  coal.  By 
a  repetition  of  the  processes,  trees  were  felled  and  cut  to  pieces.  Wooden 
vessels  were  hollowed  out  by  the  same  means."  —  Iroquois,  S58. 

The  Virginia  Indians  at  an  early  day  employed  a  similar  process. 
They  also  cleared  ground  for  cultivation  by  deadening  trees  with  their 
tomahawks,  and  used  adzes  made  of  shell  for  cleaning  away  the  charred 
wood  when  burning  out  canoes. —  Beverly.  1D8;  Wylh,  part  I,  plate  14. 

"  In  the  account  of  his  trip  through  the  lake  which  bears  his  name, 
Champlain  speaks  several  times  o(  the  use  which  his  savage  companions 
made  of  their  stone  axes.  He  does,  indeed,  call  these  axes  very  bad, 
but  he  also  tell-s  us  that  when  the  Indiaus  wished  to  camp  for  the  night 
they  made  a  barricade  by  cutting  down  large  trees  with  these  axes  and 
that  they  were  able  in  two  hours  to  make  so  strong  a  defense  that  five 
hundred  men  could  not  break  through  without  great  loss.  Nor  did  they 
use  fire  in  this  instance,  for  Champlain  says  that  when  making  thc' 
barricade  they  did  not  kindle  a  fire  lest  the  smoke  reveal  their  presence 
to  their  enemies."  —  Perkins.  108. 

"  If  the  ground  where  they  intended  to  make  a  maize  field  was 
covered  with  trees,  they  cut  off  the  bark  alt  round  the  trees  with  their 
hatchets.  •  *  •  By  that  means  the  tree  became  dry.  •  •  •  The 
smaller  trees  were  then  pulled  ou:  by  main  force."  —  Kalm,  341. 
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In  making  mortars  *'  they  cantlously  burned  a  large  log  to  a  proper 
level  and  length,  placed  6rc  a-lop  and  w«  mortar  (mud)  around  il.  in 
order  to  give  the  utensil  a  proper  form ;  and  when  the  fire  was 
extinguished,  or  occasion  required,  they  chopped  the  inside  with  their 
stone  instruments,  patiently  continuing  the  slow  process  til!  ihey  finished 
the  machine  to  the  intended  purpose"  —  Adair,  410. 

In  making  boards  "  ihey  cut  the  tree  to  a  proper  length  and  split 
it  witli  a  maul  and  hard  wooden  wedge*,  when  they  have  indented  it  a 
little  in  convenient  places  with  their  small  hatchets."  —  Adair,  41!^. 

Sagard.  speaking  of  the  Hurons  in  Canada,  says :  "The  Indians 
belt  the  trees  about  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground,  then  they  trim 
oflf  all  the  branches  and  burn  them  at  tlic  foot  of  the  tree  in  order  to  kill 
it,  and  afterward}^  they  take  away  the  roots.  This  being  done,  the 
women  carefully  clean  up  the  ground  between  the  trees,  and  al  every 
step  they  dig  a  round  hole  in  which  ihcy  sow  nine  or  ten  grains  of 
maize,  which  they  have  first  carefully  selected  and  soaked  for  some  days 
in  water."  —  Carr.  Mounds,  fil&. 

"I  have  seen  several  [axes]  which  chanced  to  escape  being  hurJed 
with  their  owners,  and  were  carefully  preserved  by  the  old  people  as 
respectable  remains  of  antiquity.  They  lwiste<l  two  or  three  tnuRh  hiccory 
flips,  of  about  two  feet  long,  round  the  notched  head  of  the  axe.  .ind  by 
means  of  this  simple  and  obvious  invention  they  deadened  the  trees  by 
cutting  through  the  bark  and  burned  them.  •  ♦  •  In  the  first  clearing 
of  their  plantations  the>'  only  bark  the  large  timber,  cut  down  the  sap- 
plings  and  undcrwond,  and  burn  them  in  heaps ;  as  the  suckers  shoot 
up  they  chop  them  off  close  by  the  stump,  of  which  they  make  fires  to 
deaden  the  roots,  till  in  time  they  decay,  *  *  ■  A  common  hoe  and 
a  small  hatchet  are  all  their  implements  for  clearing  and  planting."  — 
Adair,  405. 

"  They  set  fire  to  a  great  quantity  of  wood  at  the  roots  of  the  tree 
and  make  it  fall  hy  that  means.  But  that  the  fire  might  not  reach  higher 
than  they  would  have  it.  they  fastened  some  rags  to  a  pole,  dipped  ihcra 
into  water,  and  kept  continually  washing  the  tree  a  little  above  the  fire. 
Whenever  they  intended  to  hollow  out  a  thick  tree  for  a  canoe,  they 
laid  dry  br.nnchcs  all  along  the  stem  of  the  tree  as  far  as  it  must  be 
hollowed  out.  They  then  put  fire  to  those  dry  branches.  •  •  •  Whilst 
these  branches  were  burning,  the  Indians  were  very  btisy  with  wet  rags 
and  pouring  water  upon  the  tree  to  prevent  the  fire  from  spreading  too 
far."  When  it  had  burned  enough,  they  took  "  stone- ha tchcf^,  or  sharp 
flints,  and  quartzes,  or  sharp  shells,  and  scooped  off  the  burnt  part  of  the 
wood."  —  Kalm.  340. 

By  some  of  the  western  Indians  grooved  axes  were  used  to  chop  up 
the  vertebrar  of  buffaloes,  which  are  boiled  to  obtain  the  marrow. — 
Long,  Rockies,  211. 

The  Mandani  collected  the  marrow  hy  breaking  the  bones  with  axes 
or  hammers  and  lioiling  them.  The  marrow  rose  to  the  top  and  was 
slummed  off.    When  cool  it  "  becomes  quite  hard  like  tallow,  and  has  the 
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appearance  and  very  nearly  the  Aavour  of  the  richest  yellow  butter."  — 
Ollin.  Indians,  1,  116. 

There  arc  specific  references,  also,  to  ihc  use  of  cells  or  im- 
groovcd  hatchets. 

"  The  smaller  celts  have  been  supposed  to  be  used  as  knives  for 
skinning  animals,  yet  no  savage  was  ever  seen  to  skin  an  animal  with 
one  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  stone  knives  of  a  very  different  pattern 
are  used  for  this  purpose." —  Abbott,  36. 

They  were  used,  however,  in  dressing  the  skins,  after  the 
manner  described  by  Dodge,  before  iron  blades  were  obtained 
from  tlie  whites. 

"  When  the  stretched  skin  has  become  dry  and  luird  from  the  action 
of  the  sun,  the  woman  goes  to  work  on  it  with  a  T^mall  iron  instrument 
shaped  somewhat  hkc  a  carpenter's  adze.  It  has  a  short  handle  of  wood 
or  elk  horn  tied  on  with  raw  hide,  and  can  be  u^ed  with  one  hand. 
*  •  *  With  this  she  chips  at  the  hard  skin,  cutting  off  a  thin  shaving 
at  each  blow,"  Skill  is  required  "co  cut  the  skin,  yet  nut  c"l  through 
it,  and  in  finally  obtaining  a  ^-rfectly  smooth  and  even  inner  surface  and 
uniform  thicknew," — Dodge.   Plains,  J158. 

The  ShoHhoncs  make  n  scraper  for  dressing  hiifFalo  skins  by  striking 
a  spall  off  from  a  quartzitc  boulder.  The  implement  is  used  without 
further  alteration,  ha.ving  a  sharp  edge  all  around. —  Abbott,  L37,  from 
Lcidy. 

Stone  chisels  have  been  found  in  various  steatite  quarries,  where 
vessels  and  other  utensils  of  this  material  were  made,  and  the  marks  of 
their  use  is  plain  both  on  the  vcsncIs  in  an  unfinished  slate  and  on  the 
cores,  as  well  as  on  the  quarry  face. —  NJohr,  618:  Barber,  steatite,  408; 
McGuire.  steatite.  687;     Walker.  Science,  IX,  lU;    Schumacher.  2fl.1. 

"  In  several  of  the  (slcatite)  quarries  [in  Virginia]  wc  have  found 
ordinary  grooved  axes,  most  of  them  having  been  remodeled  or  resharpcncd 
by  flaking  to  make  ihcm  efficient  in  picking  and  cutting;  then  there  is 
a  large  class  of  chisel-hke  tools  of  varied  sizes  and  shapes." — Holmes, 
Implemenis.  111. 

'■  Steatite  and  tike  soft  and  longh  massive  substances  were  cut  with 
pointed  pick-ltke  and  by  edged  chisel-like  blades,  probably  in  most  cases 
set  in  some  fort  of  handle  for  direct  free-hand  operation,  or  with  other 
classes  of  handles,  to  be  operated  with  the  aid  of  a  niatlcl  of  bone  or  df 
antler  or  wood.  Mica  must  have  been  cut  with  sharp  edges  or  points, 
such  as  are  furnished  by  the  fracture  of  glassy  varieties  of  stone."  — 
Holmes.  Implements.  I^. 

Experiments  in  wood-cutlinp  with  the  chipped  flint  axes  so 
abundant  in  Denmark,  are  descritwd  after  the  following  manner. 

"  These  axes  ha\-c  a  sharp  border  analogous  lo  an  edge,  whidi 
has  always  been  produced  by  the  fame  p^occ3^  that  is  to  s*y,  by  striking 
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ofT  a  single  chip  fmm  each  side  of  a  Elini  disc  so  a^  to  form  an  edge  by 
the  line  of  the  inierseclion  of  (he  two  faces.  Such  an  edge  had  not  the 
resistance  of  an  edge  made  by  polishing.  The  blades  were  haflcd  in  the 
manner  siippostrd  to  have  been  customary  in  the  stone  age,  and  u^ed 
in  cutting  pieces  of  grircn  pine  wood.  A  stick  2\  inches  in  diameter 
was  cut  in  two  in  tlirw-qua.rters  of  a  minute.  Another  stick  5  inches 
in  diameter  was  cut  in  ten  minutes.  Both  these  were  finnly  fixed  per- 
pendicularly on  a  work-bench.  A  log  6  inchc.i  in  diameter,  fixed  on  a 
tabic,  was  cut  in  eight  minutes.  Experiment  showed  that  the  httle  blades 
could  perfectly  take  the  place  of  chisels.  With  the  same  instruments 
used  as  chisels  two  logs  were  shaped  to  mortise  and  tenon.  All  the  logs 
of  the  experimenls  were  still  covered  with  bark.  With  the  primitive 
implements  one  is  able  not  only  Ig  cut  large  trees,  hut  to  perform  the 
work  of  less  complicated  carpentry  without  the  cutting  edge  becoming 
very  readily  deteriorated."  —  Smith,  G.  V.,  condensed. 

PECKED    OR   GROUND    OBJECTS. 

AXES,    CELTS    AND  GOUGES. 

Axes. 
The  principal  distinction  between  an  ax  and  a  celt  is  that  the 
one  has  a  jjroovf  made  around  it  for  .securing  a  handle  while  the 
surface  of  the  other  is  regular  from  poll  to  edge.  There  is  a 
further,  hut  minor  distinction  as  to  size ;  while  a  majority  of  axes 
are  smaller  than  the  largest  celts,  yet  none  of  the  latter  equal  in 


Figure  111  — Axe  With  Two  Gioovc*. 

weight  the  largest  of  the  former.  Grooved  axes  weiRhinp  twenty 
pounds  or  even  more  have  been  found ;  but  such  as  these  must 
have  a  purpose  quite  apart  from  any  practical  use,  as  no  man  can 
handle  one.  Axes  havjnfj  two  ;jrooves  occur  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  Pueblos  of  the  southwestern  United  States,  but 
are  extremely  rare  elsewhere.    Only  two  or  three  arc  known  in 
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Ohio;  one  is  shown  in  figure  141.  As  they  arc  generally  small, 
the  utility  of  the  second  groove  is  not  evident;  it  may  be 
intended  to  secure  a  double  turn  of  the  withe  forming  its  handle. 

"  The  Enelisli  uu'd  stone  weapons  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  in  lWi6, 
and  the  Scots  led  by  Wallace  did  the  same  its  laic  as  1288"  <Preh.  Peo., 
22);  wbile  stone  axes  were  used  by  the  Germans  at  as  late  a  period  as 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.—  Knight,  3^2. 

•  *  *  «  « 

In  the  grooved  axes,  edge  means  the  cutting  portion;  blade, 
the  part  below  the  groove ;  ffuli  or  head,  that  above  the  groove ; 
face,  the  wider  or  flat  portion  of  the  surface ;  side,  the  narrower 
part :  front,  that  side  farther  from  the  hand,  and  back,  the  side 
nearer  the  handle  when  in  use.  In  celts  the  terms  are  the  same 
80  far  as  they  are  applicable;  blade  referring  to  the  lower  half  of 
the  implement,  that  is,  to  the  portion  on  which  the  culling  edge 
is  fonned. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  grooving.  In  one,  a 
ridge  or  protuberance  was  left  encircling  the  weapon,  into  which 
the  groove  was  pecked,  as  seen  in  figure  144.  The  axe  thus  has 
greater  strength  with  the  same  amount  of  material.  Usually  the 
groove  has  been  worked  just  deep  enough  to  reach  the  body  of  the 
axe;  that  is,  to  a  depth  such  that  should  the  projections  be 
ground  off  there  would  remain  a  celt-like  implement. 

In  the  second  class  the  groove  is  formed  by  pecking  into  the 
body  of  the  axe  after  the  latter  is  dressed  into  shape;  in  this  pat- 
tern a  regular  continuous  line  from  edge  to  poll  would  touch  only 
the  margins  of  the  groove.  leaving  it  beneath  (see  figure  151). 
An  apparent  medium  Iwtween  the  two  is  somi-timt-s  seen,  in  which 
there  is  a  projection  on  the  lower  side  of  the  groove  only;  this 
is  due,  usually,  to  dressing  the  blade  down  thinner  after  the  imple- 
ment was  originally  worked  to  a  sjTnmetric  outline.  By 
continuous  or  long  use  the  edge  of  the  axe  becomes  broken  or 
blunted  and  requires  sharjiening,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  proper 
outline  to  make  the  tool  efficient,  it  is  necessary  to  work  the  blade 
thinner  as  it  Incomes  shorter.  No  sucli  change  is  required  tn 
the  poll,  consequently  a  projection  is  formed  where  originally 
there  was  no  trace  of  one. 

There  are  different  methods  of  finishing  the  axe,  which  may 
appear  with  either  form  of  groove.  Tlie  poll  may  be  worked 
into  the  shape  of  a  flattened  hemisphere,  may  he  flat  on  top.  with 
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the  part  between  the  groove  and  the  top  straight,  convex,  or  con- 
cave, or  may  be  worked  to  a  blunt  point,  with  straight  or  concave 
lines  to  the  groove.  The  blacie  may  taper  from  the  groove  to  the 
edge,  with  straight  or  curved  sides,  which  may  run  almost  parallel 
or  may  be  drawn  to  a  blunt  pointed  edge.  This  latter  form  is 
probably  due  to  breaking  or  wearing  of  the  blade,  which  is  re- 
worked. 

There  are  a  very  few  specimens  in  which  the  axe  gradually 
increases  in  width  from  the  poll  to  the  edge ;  but  such  specimens 
seem  to  be  made  of  stones  which  had  this  form  approximately  at 
the  Iwginning,  and  were  workcil  into  such  shai>e  as  would  give 
a  suitable  implement  with  the  least  labor. 

In  nearly  every  instance  the  groove  of  an  axe  with  a  grwve 
projection  extends  entirely  around  with  practically  the  same 
depth,  and  the  blade  of  the  axe  has  an  elliptical  section.  Many,  if 
not  a  majority,  of  them  have  the  groove  wide  enough  for  a  very 
large  handle,  or  for  an  ordinary  withe  to  be  twisted  twice  arovmd, 
In  those  which  have  the  groove  pecked  into  the  body  of  the  im- 
plement the  back  is  nswally  ungroovcd,  the  piirjiosc  being  to 
admit  a  wedge  between  the  stone  and  the  curve  of  the  handle. 
The  handles  were  very  firmly  fastened ;  examples  are  known 
which  have  been  broken  in  such  a  way  that  on  one  side,  from  the 
top  half  way  down,  the  blade  is  gone,  carrying  away  the  groove 
on  that  side;  yet  the  polish  of  the  groove  extends  over  the 
fractured  surface,  which  has  never  been  reworked,  showing  that 
the  tool  was  long  used  after  this  accident.  As  the  handles  could 
easily  slip  off  over  the  top  in  specimens  thus  broken,  they  must 
have  been  tightly  lashed ;   perhaps  gimi  or  glue  was  used, 

Panly  finished  specimens  show  that  the  groove  was  pecked, 
out  and  the  edge  ground  before  the  remaining  parts  of  the  axe 
were  wnrke<I.  Some  have  the  edge  ground  sharp  and  the  groove 
worn  smooth  or  even  polished  by  long  use,  while  all  the  rest  of 
the  implement  retains  the  original  weathered  surface.  A  stone 
was  always  chosen  that  could  be  brought  to  the  desired  form 
with  the  least  labor,  and  very  often  one  could  be  found  that  re- 
quired but  little  work  to  make  a  very  satisfactory  weapon  or  im- 
plement or  even  ornament. 

Occasionally  specimens  indicate  by  the  manner  of  wear  their 
application  to  certain  kinds  of  work.  Sometimes  tlie  edge  is 
curved  by  the  wearing  away  of  one  face  until  it  has  almost  a 
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gouge  form;  sometimes  the  side  of  the  blade  next  the  hand, 
again  tliat  farthest  away,  is  more  worn.  This  in  time  would  give 
a  blunt-pointed  edge.  Sometimes  a  specimen  seems  to  have 
a  ridge  on  the  upper  side  of  tlie  groove ;  but  closer  examina- 
tion will  show  that  it  once  had  a  groove  projection,  and  that 
afterwards  tlic  [xiU  was  nearly  all  broken  away  and  a  new 
groove  made  lower  down,  so  that  what  was  originally  the  lower 
projection  is  now  above  llie  groove,  the  remainder  of  the  poll 
being  worked  down  to  a  point. 

There  are  a  few  hammers  which  differ  from  the  ordinary 
axe  only  in  I>eing  blunt  instead  of  sharp.  They  may  be  nothing 
more  than  broken  axes,  utilized  as  hammers  instead  of  being 
resharpened. 

Under  this  head  may  be  placed  implements  plainly  used  as 
adzes.  They  are  much  longer  than  axes  in  proportion  to  their 
other  dimensions,  have  one  face  convex,  the  other  straight  or 
concave. 

Grooved  axes  apparently  found  little  favor  with  the  ^^ound 
Builders.  They  arc  very  rare  in  lunuili,  although  celts  or 
*'  hatchets  "  are  abundant.  Squicr  and  Davis  record  only  two 
or  three  in  the  course  of  their  explorations,  and  remark  tlut 

"  .\hhuugh  abundant  in  the  valleys  occupied  by  tti«  Mound -builders, 
they  are  not  frequent  in  the  mounds  themselves."  —  S.  &  D.,  216. 

Two  polished  grooved  axes  were  found  at  the  bottom  of 
the  conical  tumulus  connected  with  the  Serpent  Mound  (Put- 
nam. Serpent);  and  a  smnll  one  lay  near  a  skeleton  surrounded 
by  limestone  slabs  in  a  small  mound  on  the  Muskingum  river, 
Ijctwecn  Lowell  and  Mariutta  (Moorchead,  25 >.  If  any  others 
have  come  to  Ught  they  have  not  been  reported :  nor  has  it  been 
my  fortune  either  to  unearth  one.  or  to  learn  of  their  discovery 
by  other  explorers,  in  several  hundred  mounds  opened. 


Very  exaggerated  ideas  are  entertained  regarding  the 
amount  of  time  and  labor  required  fur  the  elaboration  of  these, 
and  various  other,  products  of  the  untutored  worker  in  stone. 

Lafitau  says 

*  Stone  .ixfs  are  prepared  by  the  procew  of  grinding  on  a  sand- 
atone  and  finally  assume  al  lire  sacrifice  of  much  time  and  labor,  nearly 
the  shape  of  our  axes  or  of  a  wedge  for  splitting  wood.     The  life  of  a 
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savage  is  often  iniiufiicient  for  completing  the  work,  and  hence  such 
an  implement,  however  rmlc  and  imperfect  it  niay  be.  is  considered  a 
precious  bcirloom  for  his  cliildrcti."  —  Jones,  271. 

This  is  about  the  only  reference  to  the  idea  of  "heirlooms" 
among  tlie  Indians.  It  took  the  Jesuit  missionaries  a  long  time  to 
persuade  lliem  not  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  the  dead  man's 
property,  at  his  fimeral. 

Recent  experimenters  strongly  dissent  from  this  belief  that 
50  much  time  was  required. 

"The  writer  has  demons tra I ci!  thai  a  week  would  be  ample  time  in 
which  to  make  an  axe  of  ilie  hardest  stone,  as  it  is  known  that  a  few 
minutes  is  sufficient  to  make  an  arrow-head." — McGuire,  Drilling.  6B5. 

"  The  hand  hammer,  familiar  to  all.  was  probably  the  tool  upon 
which  racts  living  in  the  stone  age  relied  more  llian  upon  any  other 
object  tu  fashion  other  stone  iniptemcnts.  Not  only  did  the  savage  rely 
on  the  hammer  to  peck  an  axe  or  celt  into  shape,  but  it  was  also  used 
for  rubbing  or  polishing  the  implement  after  it  had  been  shaped."  A 
figure  of  a  grooved  stone  axe  is  presented,  with  the  remarks:  "  It  is  made 
of  a  close -grai tied  black  porphyry  that  in  1S78  was  pecked  out  and  grooved 
entirely  with  a  stone  hammer  by  the  writer  as  a  first  effort  to  demonstrate 
the  method  of  axe-grooving.  The  work  on  this  stone  represents  approx- 
imately five  hours'  labor.  When  the  hardness  of  the  material  is  taken 
into  consideration,  it  is  safe  lo  conclude  that  it  could  not  liave  taken 
more  than  half  as  much  time  to  groove  an  ordinary  axe.  since  they  are 
of  much  softer  material.  From  this  It  may  be  judged  tbai  to  fashion 
a  stone  axe,  or  in  fact  any  other  stone  implement  which  is  made  by 
pecking  and  polishing,  consumed  a  small  portion  of  the  time  supposed 
to  he  requisite.  Any  stone  implements,  statues,  etc,  can  be  pecked  into 
form  with  stone  hammers  and  the  pitted  surface  on  all  such  work  is 
just  such  as  was  obtained  by  the  writer."  —  McGuire.  Hammer.  301,  et 
stq.,  condensed. 

With  stone  Iiammcrs,  McGuire  made  a  grooved  axe  from 
a  rough  block  broken  from  a  boulder  of  nephrite  from  New 
Zealand,  one  of  the  hardest  and  toughest  stones  known.  Various 
grades  of  stone  were  used  as  hammers;  only  a  piece  of  very 
compact  jasper  was  of  any  value.  The  pecking  occupied  55 
hours  and  10  minutes.  With  a  jade  hammer  the  work  coultl 
have  been  completed  in  half  the  time.  The  pits  were  removed 
and  the  axe  made  smooth  by  rubbing  on  a  block  of  rotten  granite^ 
kept  wet.  for  five  bottrs;  and  in  six  hours  it  was  polished  with 
a  pcbhie  of  compact  quartzite. 

McGtiire  next  took  a  rough  piece  of  kcrsanlile,  a  rock  much 
tougher  than  was  generally  used  by  Indians  in  (he  eastern  part 
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of  the  United  States.  From  this,  with  only  a  quartzite  hammer- 
stone,  and  a  quartzitt;  jKibble  as  a  rubbing  stone,  he  made  and 
polished  with  less  than  two  hours  of  actual  labor  a  compara- 
tively weU-finislied  axe.  In  the  same  manner,  he  made  a  mask 
of  obsidian ;  and  a  ijlyph.  representing  a  toucan,  twelve  by  four- 
teen inches.  The  latter  required  about  five  hours'  work. — Mc- 
Guire,  Lapidary. 

In  6gure  142  is  shown  an  axe  of  slate  on  which  are  marks 
of  the  various  mctliods  by  which  such  implements  are  made. 
The  poll  has  been  chipped  or  flaked ;  tlie  groove  and  part  of 
th^  blade  are  pecked  into  form;  while  the  edge  is  rubbed  or 
ground.  Figure  143  represents  another  specimen  wliich  has 
been  utilized  while  still  in  a  rough  slate.  Figures  144  to  153 
arc  completed:  the  last  two  are  of  banded  slate,  which  will  not 
withstand  rough  usage. 

The  object  shown  in  figtire  154  differs  from  the  ordinary 
form  in  having  the  lower  end  brought  to  a  point  instead  of  an 
edge.     It  probably  formed  the  heail  of  a  war-club. 


Celts. 

The  name  "  celt "  for  hatchet,  or  ungronved  axe,  is  an  inno- 
vation which  seems  destined  to  hold  its  place,  although  a  very 
unsatisfactory  substitute.  The  word  means  a  "  chisel."  While 
some  specimens  have  a  remote  re.semhlance  to  this  tool  and  were 
used  somewhat  in  tlie  same  manner,  "hatchet"  is  more  appro- 
priate as  expressing  their  ordinary  pnrix^sc.  It  »ouId  be  much 
better  if  the  native  word  tomahawk  were  retained  for  this,  ap- 
plying the  name  axe  to  the  grooved  form  merely  to  distinguish 
between  the  two.  The  thin  or  flat  celts  were  suitable  for  some 
kinds  of  work  to  which  axes  were  not  adapted.  Some  of  these 
were  employed  as  adzes.  One  form  Is  ground  down  thin,  with 
a  flat-elliptical  or  nearly  rectangular  section;  the  sides  are 
straight  or  slightly  curved,  nearly  parallel  or  tapering  consider- 
ably to  the  top,  which  is  either  rounded  or  flattened.  All  these 
are  polished  over  the  entire  surface:  none  show  any  marks  of 
use  as  wedges  or  hatchets,  and  most  of  them  are  too  delicate 
for  such  use.  The  longer  ones  can  be  readily  grasped  in  the 
hand,  and  are  as  well  adapted  to  stripping  ofT  the  hide  of  an  ani- 
mal. di\*iding  the  skeleton  at  the  joints,  or  stripping  the  flesh 
from  the  bones  as  anything  made  of  stone  can  be;    while  the 
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(2)  The  hole  was  ait  partly  through,  and  the  celt  was 
pushed  in  as  far  as  it  would  go. 

(3)  The  top  of  the  celt  was  set  in  a  socket  of  deer  horn, 
which  was  put  into  a  handle  as  in  fomi  2. 

(4)  Small  celt-shaped  knives  or  scrapers  were  set  into 
the  end  of  a  piece  of  antler  long  enough  to  be  used  as  a  handle. 

(5)  A  forked  branch  was  so  cut  as  to  make  two  prongs 
of  nearly  equal  length,  and  the  celt  was  fastened  to  the  end  of 
one,  parallel  with  it,  the  other  being  used  to  guide  and  steady  it, 
a  prong  being  held  in  each  hand 

(6)  The  fork  of  a  root  or  branch  was  trimmed  so  as  to 
make  a  flat  face  at  any  desired  angle,  to  which  the  celt  was  lashed, 
a  shoulder,  against  which  the  end  of  the  celt  was  set,  being 
sometimes  cut  in  the  wood. 

(7)  A  stick  was  split  its  entire  length  and  a  single  turn 
taken  around  the  celt,  the  ends  being  brought  together  and  tied, 
fonning  a  round  handle. 

(8)  A  stick  was  split  part  way,  one  fork  cut  off  and  the 
other  wrapjx:.!  onee  or  twice  and  tied,  thus  forming  a  round 
handle  of  solid  wood. 

Forms  5  and  6  were  used  as  adzes ;  forms  7  and  8  are  the 
same  methods  as  employed  in  hafting  grooved  axes. 

A  mounting  similar  to  form  4  is  seen  in  some  ^Maska  spec- 
imens of  celt-scrapcrs  in  which  the  implement  is  fastened  to 
a  piece  of  wood  so  as  to  project  a  short  distance,  and  used  like 
a  plane.  In  all  these,  the  celt  is  very  firmly  fastened  to  the  han- 
dle with  sinew  or  rawhide,  which,  when  put  on  green,  contracts 
with  great  force  and  binds  like  wire. 

All  these  are  illustrated  in  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1879. 

"Oftentimes  they  [the  Virginia  Indians]  use  for  swords  the  home 
of  a  Deere  put  through  a  peccc  of  wood  in  form  ol  a  pickaxe.  Some  a 
long  stone  sharpnd  at  both  ends,  used  in  the  same  manner."  —  Smith,  132. 

A  singidar  method  of  hafting  is  descriljed  by  I^fitau.  Of 
course  his  statement  can  not  be  contradicted ;  but  such  a  plan 
would  probably  be  followed  only  by  a  dealer  in  the  weapons.  No 
one  else  coidd  wait  so  long. 

"  They  select  a  young  tree  which  thty  make  a  handle  withour  cut- 
ting it  They  split  one  end  and  insert  the  stone.  The  tree  grows,  lightens 
around  ii,  and  encloses  it  so  firmly  that  it  can  hardly  be  torn  out    After- 
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ward  they  cut  oS  the  tree  at  the  proper  length,  so  as  to  have  a  handle 
to  the  axe  ol  convenient  form."  — Jones,  271. 

In  many  instances  the  top  has  been  roughened  as  if  for  in- 
sertion into  a  hole  cut  in  a  piece  of  wood :  others  have  this 
roughening  around  the  middle  or  immediately  above,  leaving  a 
polish  at  lx>th  ends,  and  these  were  haftcc!  prolably  by  means  of 
a  stick  or  withe  twisted  around  them.  Tlie  roughening  is  a  sec- 
ondary operation,  having  no  relation  to  the  making  of  the  imple- 
ment ;  it  was  produced  by  pecking  after  the  surface  was  polished. 
In  a  few  cases  it  extends  from  the  lop  well  down  the  sides ;  but 
usually  it  reaches  but  a  little  way  Iwlow  the  top,  or  else  is  in  a 
circle  around  the  body  of  the  celt.  Most  of  them  have  sharp 
edges :  a  few  have  edges  cither  chipped  or  blunted  and  polished, 
showing  long  usage. 

\'arious  form  of  "celts,"  used  as  hatchets,  scrapers,  or  chis- 
els, are  shown  in  figures  155,  156  and  157. 


Gouges. 

Implements  of  this  form  are  known  to  have  been  used  to 
tap  sugar  maples,  and  also  to  hollow  nut  wooden  troughs,  and 
are  very  comjnon  in  the  north,  though  less  abundant  in  the 
south.  It  is  in  those  localities  in  which  bark  instead  of  lugs  was 
used  for  canoes  that  they  are  most  numerous.  Sometimes  they 
were  hollowed  the  whole  length  and  used  as  spiles.  Tlicy  were 
also  employed  instead  of  celts  in  liollowing  wooden  mortars  and 
the  like  when  a  more  regular  concavity  was  desired. —  Dawson, 
16  and  32. 

HEMATITE    CELTS. 

Tliese  are  usually  very  small,  seldom  weighing  above  two 
or  three  ounces.  Sometimes,  however,  they  will  weigh  half  a 
pound  or  more,  and  occasionally  a  grooved  axe  of  this  material 
is  found.  As  a  rule  they  are  rubbed  down  directly  from  the 
nodule  or  concretion  in  which  this  ore  of  iron  so  frequently 
appears.  Occasionally  one  of  homogeneous  structure  has  been 
chipped  into  form  Iwfore  grinding,  the  facets  in  some  cases  Ijeing 
rubbed  nearly  away.  Sometimes  they  have  a  rectangular 
outline,  but  usually  the  sides  taper  from  ihe  edge  to  the  top  by 
a  gradual  curve,  or  are  parallel  a  part  of  the  way  and  then  taper 
either  by  a  straight  or,  ofteiicr,  by  a  curved  line.    The  section 
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is  rectangular  or  elliptical.  The  prevailing  shapes  are  shown  in 
figure  158. 

These  implements  were'  probably  used  as  knives  or  scrap- 
ers, being  set  into  the  end  of  a  piece  of  antler,  whidi  may  in 
turn  liave  been  set  into  a  larger  handle  of  wood.  That  some 
were  knives  is  shown  by  the  edge  being  dulled  to  a  flat  polished 
surface  extending  from  side  to  side ;  and  that  many  were  scrap- 
ers is  shown  by  their  celt-scraper  shape,  a  half  elliptical  section, 
or  by  the  scraper-form  edge. 

By  celts  having  a  scraper-form  edge  is  meant  those  with  the 
edge  to  one  side  of  the  median  line,  due  to  constant  use  of  one 
face.  This  face,  at  the  edge,  is  in  a  straight  line  from  side  to 
side;  it  may  have  a  chisel-like  flattening,  or  may  curve  toward 
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the  middle  of  the  celt  for  a  short  distance  and  then  have  the  same 
form  to  the  top  as  the  other  face,  which  is  convex  or  curved,  as 
in  the  ordinary  hatchet  celt.  They  form  a  medium  between  celts 
whose  faces  gradually  airve  from  top  to  edge,  and  the  celt- 
scrapers  which  are  flat  on  one  side.  Among  the  thicker  celts 
this  form  is  quite  rare. 

PESTLES. 

The  fact  of  the  ordinary  conical  or  hell-shaiicd,  long-cylin- 
drical, or  somewhat  pear-shaped  stones  having  been  used  for 
pestles  is  so  well  settled  that  no  confirmatory  references  are 
needed.  A  few  citations  may  be  given  in  regard  to  certain  forms 
sometimes  differently  classed,  especially  some  of  the  discoidal 
stones  to  be  hereafter  described. 

The  corn  crushers  used  by  the  Swiss  I-^e-dwellcrs  are 
spherical:  some  are  flattened  on  two  sides,  like  an  orange,  others 
almost  round  with  depressions  on  four  sides.  Tliey  arc  about 
the  size  of  a  man's  fist  or  rather  smaller.    The  Africans  have  a 
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piece  of  quartz  or  other  hart!  stone  as  large  as  half  a  brick,  one 
side  of  which  is  convex  to  fit  the  hollow  of  a  larger  stone  used 
as  a  mortar  (Stevens,  174).  Unpolished  disks  sometimes  show 
marks  of  use  as  hammers  or  pestles  (  Evans,  218).  In  prc.pa.ring 
pemmican,  the  American  Indians  pounded  the  dried  meat  to  a 
powder  between  two  stones  {Dodge,  Indians,  254;  Schoolcraft, 
History,  IV,  107;  CatUn,  Indians.  I,  416) ;  this  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  any  suitable  stones  inay  have  been  used.  The  ancient 
California  Indians  worked  out  a  round  stone  as  an  acorn  sheller, 
modem  tribes  using  any  smooth  stone. —  Powers,  433. 


The  two  shapes  most  common  in  Ohio  are  those  with  a  tap- 
ering or  cylindrical  handle  and  an  expanding  base,  or  somewhat 
like  a  pear  cut  across  through  the  thickest  part,  as  in  figures  159 
and  160;  and  those  which  arc  conical  or  cylindrical,  with  the 
top  either  pointed  or  truncate,  shown  in  figure  161.  In  each  form 
the  bottom  may  be  flat,  convex,  or  curved  from  one  side  to  the 
opposite.  Some  arc  quite  smooth  on  the  bottom  as  if  from  rub- 
bing either  back  and  forth  or  with  a  rotary  motion;  while  many 
have  the  bottom  pecked  rough,  showing  use  as  hammers  or 
pounders.  For  those  with  curved  bottoms  a  rocking  motion 
seems  best  adapted ;  with  the  palm  resting  on  the  longer  side, 
good  work  may  be  done  in  any  of  these  ways.  The  pestles  which 
have  the  bottom  round  or  convex  are  generally  found  in  the  same 
localities  as  the  hollowed  stone  mortars ;  while  tlie  so-called  "roll- 
ing-pin," shown  in  figure  162,  which  is  quite  rare  in  Ohio,  was 
probably  used  whh  a  wooden  mortar. 
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MULL£RS. 

The  objects  known  as  mullers  are  generally  flat  or  smooth 
on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other,  sometimes  with  a  pit  on 
one  side  or  both.  They  are  mostly  of  granite,  quartzitc,  or  sand- 
stone, rarely  of  other  materials.  The  common  forms  are  shown 
in  figure  163.  They  were  also  used  as  pestles  with  the  hollow 
mortars,  as  the  edge  is  often  chipped  or  pecked ;  In  these,  the 
phs  on  tlie  faces  are  intended  to  afford  a  firmer  hold. 
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PITTED  STONES. 

Pitted  stones  occur  in  every  part  of  the  world,  being  so 
numerous,  indeed,  as  seldom  to  he  considered  worth  the  trouble 
of  gathering.  They  are  almost  invariably  water-worn  sandstone 
pebbles,  with  a  pit  varying  from  a  slight  roughening  of  the  sur- 
face to  a  hollow  half  an  inch  in  depth  pecked  in  each  face.  They 
probably  belong  with  hammerstones,  as  they  seldom  show  other 
marks  of  work,  tht  edge  in  some  being  only  slightly  marked  in 
one  or  two  places,  while  in  others  it  is  much  worn. 

Slight  pits  aid  in  holding  stone  hammers;  they  also  prevent  the  jar 
to  a  large  extent.  If  u&ed  to  pound  meat  or  break  Ktoncs,  it  would  be 
hard  to  hold  them  when  greasy  without  pits.  Siicli  iniplemcnts  may 
have  had  handles  of  wood  with  projeclians  to  fit  the  pits. —  Evans,  213 
and  216. 

If  such  handles  were  used  at  all,  which  is  iniproTable,  a 
piece  of  buckskin  fastened  on  each,  opposite  the  pits,  would  do 
better  service  and  be  more  convenient  to  apply  than  such  "pro- 
jection." 

CUP-STONES. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  archaeologists  still  remain  in 
total  ignorance  as  to  the  functions  of  the  objects  commonly  knowr» 
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fts  cup-stones.  Much  has  been  written  about  them,  including  a 
profusely  illustrated  monogfraph  b>-  Rau,  published  as  volume  V 
of  Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnolog)-;  but  no  definite 
information  is  forthcoming^  as  to  their  use  or  purpose.  They 
occur  in  all  parts  uf  the  world,  and  are  surpassed  in  numbers 
among  the  larger  stone  objects  only  by  pitted  stones  and  hammers. 
Over  the  eastern  half  of  the  L'nitcd  States  ihcy  are  found  by 
thousands,  in  all  sorts  of  situations,  not  only  on  village-sites, 
but  in  mounds  and  cairns  where  they  are  apparently  titrown  in 
as  part  of  the  comp<mcnt  material,  like  any  other  stones.  They 
are  abundant,  too,  in  places  where  no  effort  of  the  imagination  can 
account  for  their  appearance.  For  instance  on  the  level  top  of 
a  hill  near  Jasper,  in  Pike  county,  some  200  feet  above  the 
Scioto,  more  than  100  of  these  relics  were  discovered.  No  other 
worked  objects  could  be  found ;  although  there  are  two  small 
mounds  which  are  described  on  page  375.  Near  this  place 
is  a  hill  known  as  Jasper  Knob  having  an  elevation  above  the 
water  of  considerably  more  than  600  feet.  On  its  summit  were 
two  of  these  cup-stones,  but  diligent  search  failed  to  reveal  any- 
thing else  of  artificial  character.  Near  Cbillicothe,  on  a  jjoint 
overlooking  Paint  Creek  valley,  several  large  irregLilar  blocks 
of  sandstone  are  firmly  imlK-ddcd  in  the  earth ;  each  lias  one 
or  more  cups  on  its  exposed  surface.  On  a  hill  400  feet  high,  two 
miles  from  this,  whose  top  is  liberally  dotted  with  slabs  and 
large  fragments  of  sandstone,  an  hour's  search  disclosed  25 
or  30  with  these  indentations.  In  none  of  these  places  is  there 
any  other  apparent  evidence  of  occupation.  Tlic  soil  is  mostly 
clay  and  might  almost  be  called  sterile  when  compared  with 
the  alluvial  loam  of  the  bottom-lands  within  a  few  hundred 
yards;  while  no  water  is  to  be  had  nearer  than  the  streams  al 
the  foot  of  the  hills. 

Two  miles  below  Pittsburg  arc  the  remains  of  two  Indian  villages 
about  one  mite  apart.  The  great  number  of  cupped  or  pitted  stones  found 
there  has  been  remarkable.  They  are  principally  water-wom  boiitders 
taken  from  the  river,  measuring  from  six  (o  eighteen  inches  in  diameter; 
besides  several  large,  fixed  boulders  containing  ten  to  fifteen  cups  on 
them,  averaging  half  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg. —  Harper,  75. 

A  mound  fifty  feet  in  diameter  and  five  feet  high,  at  the  entrance 
of  an  enclosure  near  Charleston.  West  Virginia,  had  the  top  "strewn 
with  fragments  of  flat  rocks,  most  of  which  were  marked  with  one  or 
more  small,  artificial,  cup-shaped  depressions."  —  Burial  Mounds,  55. 
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Tftey  are  almost  invariably  of  reddish  sandstone,  of  varying 
texture,  from  a  few  ounces  lo  thirty  pounds  in  weight.  The 
holes  are  from  one  to  twenty-five  in  number,  of  various  sizes  even 
in  the  same  stone,  and  follow  the  natural  contour  of  the  surface 
although  it  may  be  quite  rough;  the  stone  is  never  dressed  or 
flattened  to  bring  the  cups  to  a  level ;  none  show  any  marks 
of  work  but  are  simply  blocks  or  slabs  left  in  their  natural 
state.  The  smaller  ones  with  one  cup  pass  into  the  pitted  stones. 
Flat  or  thin  pieces  nearly  always  have  cups  on  both  sides,  while 
blocks  or  thick  slabs  have  them  on  one  side  only.     Many  of  the 
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holes  are  roughly  pecked  in.  but  the  larger  ones  are  usually 
quite  smooth,  as  if  ground  out,  and  almost  complete  hemispheres. 
They  range  from  a  pit  only  started  or  going  scarcely  beyond  the 
surface  to  one  two  inches  in  diameter.  Occasionally  at  the  bottom 
of  a  large  cup  there  is  a  small  secondary  hole  as  though  made 
by  a  flint  drill.    A  fine  example  is  shown  in  figure  164. 

Conjecture  and  theory  have  had  full  sway  in  regard  to  the 
uses  of  these  objects:  but  the  question  is  apparently  far  from 
a  solution. 

"  So  far  as  the  series  gaihered  in  New  Jersey  bears  upon  this 
matter,  it  may  be  stated  thai  nearly  one  hundred  were  found  where  the 
ground  was  literally  covered  with  fragments  of  pottcr>-  and  steatite  pots, 
mixed  with  charcoal  and  other  evidences  of  fire.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  purpose  of  thc^e  pitted  stones,  it  ts  evident  that  Ihcy  were 
closely  connected  with  household,  and  probably,  culinary  occupations." 
—  Abbott,  190. 
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"At  an  arrow-making  shop  near  the  mouth  o(  the  Saline jiver  in 
Illinois  was  a  great  number  of  cup-stones.  With  pick  and  spade  I  soon 
exposed  a  group  or  pile  of  over  Iwenty,  and  with  them  a  number  of 
slabs  of  the  same  sandstone  that  showed  marks  of  having  been  used 
as  rub  or  grindstones,  all  made  from  mill-sLone  grit.  Further  research 
developed  a  number  of  such  piles,  some  having  only  ihc  cup-like  indenta- 
tions, others  having  a  center  depression  of  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter, 
similar  to  the  rude  mortars  with  the  cups  irregularly  arranged  around 
them.  Many  were  scattered  over  the  entire  flaking  ground ;  they  varied 
in  size  from  large  pebbles  with  a  single  cup  on  opposite  sides  up  to  mas- 
sive slabs,  having  eight  and  ten  cups  on  a  side.  So  many  being  found 
where  the  manufacturing  of  stone  implements  has  been  so  extensively 
carried  on  i^  suggestive  lo  a  mechanic  that  they  were  either  made  on 
the  ground  and  kept  on  hand  for  Jale,  or  that  the>'  were  tools  in  some 
way  used  in  their  works.  That  they  were  new  can  hardly  be  the  case, 
for  very  frequently  one  cup  has  been  worn  into  another.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Saline  river,  above  a  blufT,  is  another  flaking  place  or  flint  shop. 
Within  a  space  of  two  acres  and  not  over  an  hour's  tramp,  on  the  fresh- 
plowed  earth,  I  found  scattered  over  iwenty  cup-stones.  This  is  another 
instance  of  their  having  been  left  among  the  ofl'al  of  a.  workshop. 
Among  near-by  earthworks,  where  llie  densest  original  populalioii  have 
left  their  marks.  I  expected  to  find  the  cnp-stones.  The  single-pit  and 
indented  hammer-stones  were  plenty,  and  also  rude  mortars,  but  the 
cnp-stones  were  comparatively  few.  An  aged  farmer  tells  me  that  the 
Indians  here,  in  his  boyhood,  used  the  single-pit  nut-stones,  bnt  thejr 
did  rK>t  know  anything  about  the  cup-stones.  At  that  time,  too,  a 
Pacific  whaler  told  him  that  he  once  saw  these  stones  in  daily  use  in 
Patagonia.  The  women  fitted  a  piece  of  raw  hide  into  each  hole,  set  a 
spindle  in  it  with  enough  grease  to  make  it  run  slick,  and  then  clustered 
around  the  stone  and  spun  their  yam."  —  Sellers,  Chipping,  8H6,  con- 
densed. 

The  spindle  theory  has  been  advanced  by  otliers;  among 
them  a  writer  in  the  "Ohio  Centennial  Re]K>rt,"  who  figures  an 
ordinary  cup-stone  with  ten  holes  as  a  "spindle  foot  rest"  with 
the  explanation, 

"  1  conceive  that  the  universal  cup-shaped  cavities,  which  are  seen 
on  small  stones  throughout  the  Ohio  Valley,  were  formed  by  the  lower 
ends  of  such  spindles."  —  Matson.  135, 

Whittlesey,  noting  the  fact  that  hundreds  are  found  through- 
out northern  Ohio,  holds  the  same  belief. 

How  several  women  could  cUister  within  easy  reach  of 
one  small  stone,  or  how  so  many  spindles  could  be  worked  in 
so  small  a  space  without  confusion  or  entanglement  of  the 
separate  threads,  docs  not  appear.  Other  suggestions  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  holes  were  used  as  "sockets  for  fire  drills  or  mortars 
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for  grinding  pigment"  (Dawson,  112) ;  and  for  steadying  or  sup- 
porting the  shafts  of  drills  used  in  perforating  stone  or  other  mate- 
rial. The  same  objection  applies  to  all ;  a  single  pit,  in  a  stone  large 
enough  10  remain  steady  while  the  work  was  going  on,  could 
be  used  for  any  of  the  above  purposes ;  but  when  several  are  in 
such  close  array  that  the  partitions  between  them  arc  worn 
away,  some  other  interpretation  is  necessary.  Occasionally  a 
cup  is  found  having  more  or  less  of  a  polish,  which  may  be  due 
to  the  rotation  of  some  tool  supported  in  it ;  but  these  arc  rare. 
The  most  common  explanation  in  regard  to  cup-stones  is 
that  they  were  used  to  crack  nuts  on.  Because  they  occur 
in  the  southern  States  in  considerable  numbers  where  nut-bearing 
trees  now  flourish,  Jones  concludes  them  to  be  the  "  mortcrs  " 
referred  to  by  Hariot,  It  is  evident,  however,  that  something 
quite  different  is  meant  by  tliat  writer:  and.  further,  we  have 
no  warrant  for  assuming  that  these  trees  stood  here  when  the 
stones  were  in  use,  or  even  that  the  distribution  of  limber  is 
now  what  it  was  some  centuries  ago. 

Rail  thinks  tliey  may  have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  as  the  cavities 
are  deep  enough  lo  hold  a  nut  in  place.  He  cites  in  evidence  a  stone 
found  in  a  cabin  buried  14  feet  deep  in  an  Irish  bog  —  a  &lab  three  Ecct 
long  and  14  inches  thick,  with  one  hole  three-fourths  of  an  inch  deep  in 
its  surface  and  hazel-nut  shells  scattered  about  il !  —  Rau,  Cup-stones.  142. 

Read  suggests  that  the  pits  were  made  hollow  at  iirst  with  a  rude 
pick,  so  iliat  a  nut  would  not  stjp  and  aElow  the  Anger  to  be  struck. — 
Read,   Cup-stones,  14. 

This  supposition  as  to  their  purpose,  which  is  so  prevalent 
that  the  name  "  nut-stone  "  is  frequently  applied  to  them,  has 
its  sole  foundation  in  statements  by  some  early  writers. 

"  At  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  ihey  gather  a  great  number  of  hiccory- 
nuts,  which  they  pound  with  a  round  stone,  upon  a  stone,  thick  and 
hollowed  for  the  purpose.  When  they  are  beat  fine  cnnugli,  they  mix 
thrm  with  cold  water,  in  a  clay  bason,  where  ihe  shells  subside.  The  other 
part  is  an  oity,  tough,  thick,  white  substance,  called  by  the  traders 
hiccory  milk,  and  by  the  Indians  the  fiesh  or  fat  o£  the  hiccory-nuts. 
with  which  they  eat  their  bread."  —  Adair,  409. 

"Besides  ihcir  eating  of  ihcm  ["walnuts.'*  by  which  he  means  hickory 
nuts]  after  our  ordinaric  manner,  they  break  them  with  stones,  and  pound 
them  in  mortcrs  with  water  to  make  a  milk  which  they  use  lo  put  into 
some  sort  of  their  spoonmeatc;  also  among  thejr  sodde  wheat,  peaze, 
beanes,  and  pompions  which  maketh  them  have  a  far  more  pleasant  taste." 
■^Hariot;  quoted  by  Jones.  317. 
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"  The  [Delaware]  Indians  gather  a  great  quantit>-  of  sweet  hiccory 
nuts,  whicli  grow  in  great  plenty  in  some  years,  and  not  only  eai  them 
raw,  hut  extract  a  milky  juice  fiom  Iliem,  wliich  tastes  well  and  is 
liouri<!hinR.  Sometimes  they  extract  an  oil,  by  first  roasting  the  nut  in 
the  shell  under  [lot-ashes.  and  pounding  them  to  a  fine  mash,  which  they 
boil  in  water.  The  oil  swimming  on  the  surface  is  skimmed  oS  and  used 
in  their  cooking."  —  Loskicl,  71. 

"  The  Creeks  store  up  the  shell-barked  hiccorj'  nuts  in  their  towns. 
I  have  seen  above  an  hundred  bushels  of  these  nuts  belonging  to  one 
family.  They  pound  them  to  pieces  and  then  ca.st  them  into  boiling 
water,  which,  after  passing  through  fine  strainers,  prcscr\-cs  the  most 
oily  part  of  the  liquid :  this  they  call  by  a  name  which  signifies  hiccory 
milk;  it  is  as  sweet  and  rich  as  fresh  cream,  and  is  an  ingredient  in 
most  of  their  cookery,  especially  homony  and  corn  cakes."  —  Bar- 
tnuns,  38. 

"  They  take  these  nuts  Jof  the  white  hickory],  and  break  them  very 
small  betwixt  two  stones,  till  the  shells  and  kernels  arc  indifferent 
small ;  and  this  powder  ymi  arc  presented  withal  in  their  cabins,  in 
little  wooden  dishes;  the  kernel  dissolves  in  your  mouth,  and  the  shell 
is  spit  out-  Another  dish  is  the  soup  which  they  make  of  these  nuts, 
beaten,  and  put  into  venison  broth,  which  dissolves  the  nul  and  thicken$t 
whilst  the  shell  pirecipitates  and  remains  at  the  bottom.  This  broth 
tastes  very  rich."  ^  Lawson,  164. 

"  We  found  here  good  store  of  chinkapin  nuts,  which  they 
gather  in  winter  great  quantities  of.  drying  them,  so  keep  these  nuts  in 
great  baskets  for  their  use.  Likewise  hickerie  nuts,  which  they  beat 
betwixt  two  great  stones,  then  sifi  ihem.  so  thicken  their  venison  broth 
therewith,  the  small  shells  precipitating  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  whilst 
the  kernel,  in  form  of  flover.  mixes  it  with  the  liquor,  both  of  these 
nuis  made  into  meal  makes  a  curious  soup,  either  with  clear  water  or  in 
any  meat  broth."  —  Lawson,  63. 

Not  one  of  these  statcmenls  seems  to  have  any  reference  to 
a  cup-stone.  Two  of  thtitn  describe  a  mortar  with  a  round  pestle, 
while  the  others  say  nothing'  about  any  particular  fomi  of  stone; 
yet  ihey  have  been  alluded  to  time  and  ag-atn  as  proof  of  the 
nut-stone  theory.  There  would  be  some  difficulty  in  pounding 
nuts  fine  in  small  holes  half  an  inch  or  more  below  where  the 
pounding  stone  could  reach.  The  sliallow  ones  may  have  served 
for  such  a  purpose  and  so  long  as  they  were  on  the  same  piane 
might  be  thus  utilized,  as  a  nuinher  of  nuts  could  be  cracked 
with  one  blow  of  a  flat  stone  and  thrown  into  a  receptacle ;  but 
there  would  be  no  economy  of  time  or  work  in  this  method. 
as  only  a  portion  of  the  shell  could  be  broken,  and  many  would 
have  to  be  cracked  a  second  lime.    At  any  rate,  it  is  difficult 
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to  understand  why  an  Indian  or  any  one  else  should  want  to 
make  a  large  number  of  holes  in  a  great  many  stones  for  such 
purpose.  Ver)'  few  of  these  stones  have  depressions  that  will 
allow  the  nut  to  stand  on  end,  and  it  would  be  strange  that  any 
one  should  not  learn  with  so  much  experience  that  it  ought  never 
to  be  laid  on  the  flat  side  in  cracking,  unless  it  is  the  intention 
to  crush  the  kernel  and  shell  together ;  which  could  not  be  done 
in  these  "  cups  "  anyhow. 

It  has  recently  been  suggested  that  the  greater  number  of 
such  relics,  namely,  the  irregular  fragments  of  stone  with  ctips 
at  varying  intervals  and  different  levels,  even  on  opposite  sides, 
were  pecked  out  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  off  the  ends  of  sticks 
to  a  convex  form,  for  use  in  making  fire  by  twirling  rapidly. 
When  a  hole  became  too  large,  as  it  soon  would,  another  was 
started  (Dellenbaugh).  No  theory  yet  advanced,  how"ever.  will 
account  for  the  boulder  of  sandstone  weighing  at  least  half  a  ton, 
found  near  fronton,  which  contains  more  than  loo  cups  scattered 
all  over  it.  In  order  that  the  reader  may  take  his  turn  in  guess- 
ing at  some  possible  motive  for  contriving  such  an  object,  it  is 
shown  in  figure  165  (N.  A.  Cont.  V.,  figure  42). 

UAUMERSTONES. 

Hammers  or  hammerstones  show  every  stage  of  work,  from 
the  ordinary  pebble  or  fragment,  with  its  siu*face  scarcely  altered, 
to  the  highly  polished  round  or  ovoid  "  ball  ",  and  the  grooved 
form  to  which  a  withe  is  attached  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
handle  of  an  ax  or  a  celt.  They  are  usually  of  the  hardest 
available  material,  and  seem  to  be  of  more  frwiuent  occurrence 
in  the  northern  districts  than  in  the  southern  states,  though 
found  everywhere.  Used  in  tlieir  earlier  stages  merely  as  tools 
with  which  to  fashion  other  implements,  they  were  assigned 
to  specific  purposes  when  brought  to  a  better  finish.  The  types 
arc  presented  in  figure  166. 

The  Sioux  used  an  oval  stone  with  a  piece  of  rawhide  covering  air 
but  th«  point  and  attaching  it  to  a  withe  handle. —  Dodge:  Indians,  Plate- 
I.  Figure  3. 

"The  poggamoggon  [of  the  Ojibwa  and  Shoshonec]  is  an  instru- 
ment, consisting  of  a  handle  twenty-two  inches  long,  made  of  wood, 
covered  wiUi  dressed  leather  about  the  size  of  a  whip  handle;  at  one  end 
is  a  thong  uf  about  two  inches  in  length,  which  is  tied  to  a  round  stone 
weighing  tn'o  pounds  and  held  in  s  cover  of  leather;  at  the  other  end  is  a 
loop  of  the  same  material,  which  is  passed  around  the  wrist,  so  as  to  se- 
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care  the  hcAd  ct  the  mstrufnent,  with  which  they  strike  a  very  aeteie 
Wow.'  —  L.  4  C,  1.  t*o. 

"  The  war-dub  of  the  Apache  was  an  admirable  weapon ;  a  stone  of 
suitable  itzc  and  shape  was  sewed  ap  in  [the  skin  of]  a  cov'a  taii ;  then  a 
spicc  of  four  inches  w^as  left  in  the  tail,  and  lastly,  a  Touad  stick  was 
sewed  in  to  give  strength  and  rigidity  and  to  serve  as  a  handle.  The  hair 
was  left  pendant,  as  it  kept  the  band  from  lustng  its  hold  when  covered 
with  human  blood."  —  Bourke,  Vesper,  59. 

Rounded  stones  are  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  California 
Indians  for  bolas  (Powers,  52),  though  it  is  more  probable  that 
they  were  slung  shots,  as  there  is  no  evidence  that  our  Indians  ever 
used  an)'thing  in  the  nature  of  bolas  Hke  those  of  the  Rskimo  and 
Patagonians.  Elaborately  carved  round  stones,  mounted  in 
liandles  in  clubs,  arc  known  to  have  been  used  by  the  Indians 
of  Queen  Charlotte's  Island  for  killing  fish  (Dawson,  119),  and 
the  other  northwestern  Indians  have  been  seen  to  use  a  round 
stone  inclosed  in  a  net  and  used  as  a  sinker  (Stevens,  95).  Car- 
ver obsen'ed  that  the  southwestern  Indians  used  as  a  slung  shot 
a  curiously  worked  stone  with  a  string  a  yard  and  a  half  long- 
tied  to  it,  the  other  end  being  tied  to  the  arm  above  the  elbow. — 
Carver,  191. 

"  Oval  stones,  with  grooves  around  ihcir  (treatesi  circumference,  were 
also  secured  in  the  head  of  war-clubs."  —  Iroquois,  359. 

MORTAKS. 

Indian  mortars  arc  nearly  always  of  sandstone  of  varying' 
degrees  of  fineness.  As  is  the  case  with  cupped  stones,  when  made 
of  slabs,  both  sides  have  been  worked;  when  of  rough  blocks, 
only  one. 

The  Scnccas  and  Cayugas  used  wooden  mortars  tn  which 
to  pound  the  com  after  it  was  hulled  (Regents:  11,  16.)  ;  and  it  is 
probable  thai  the  long  pestles  of  soft  stone  were  used  with  wooden 
mortars,  though  some  are  not  well  adapted  to  this  use.  The  Iro- 
quois women  pounded  in  stone  mortars  the  stony  material  used  in 
tempering  tlie  clay  for  their  pottery.  (Schoolcraft,  Iroquois,  239.) 
The  California  Indians  made  mortars  by  knocking  a  segment  oflF 
a  Ixjwldcr,  making  a  flat  surface,  and  working  out  witli  a  ham- 
mer and  chisel  (Schumaker,  264");  while  the  tribes  of  the  in- 
terior worked  directly  from  the  surface  of  a  suitable  rock.  The 
Yokuts,  according  to  Powers,  use  tolerably  well  made  stone 
mortars,  and  sometimes  place  a  basket-like  arrangement  around 
the  top  to  prevent  the  acorns  from  flying  out.  —  Powers,  377. 
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SINKERS  AND  LARGE  PERFORATED  STONES. 

Flat  stones  wiih  noichcd  edges  are  found  along  water  courses  in  such 
situatinns  as  lo  Leave  nn  doulit  of  their  use  as  sinkers  (Abbott.  Chap. 
2(*):  they  were  attached  to  grapevines  and  dragged  on  the  bottom  of 
streams  to  frighten  fish  into  nets  and  traps. —  Jones,  338. 

"The  Indians  have  the  art  of  catching  fish  in  large  crails,  made  with 
canes  and  hiccory  splints,  tapering  to  a  point.  They  lay  these  at  a  fall  of 
water,  where  stones  are  placed  in  two  sloping  Hncs  from  each  bank,  till 
tlicy  meet  together  in  the  middle  of  the  rapid  stream,  where  the  entangled 
fish  arc  soon  drowned.  Alwvc  such  a  place.  1  have  known  them  to  fas- 
ten a  wreath  of  long  grape  vines  together,  to  reach  across  the  river,  with 
stones  fastened  at  proper  distances  to  rake  the  bottom ;  they  will  swim  a 
mile  with  it  whooping  and  plunging  all  the  way,  driving  the  fish  before 
thcni  into  their  large  cane  pots."  —  Adair,  41)^. 

While  most  Rjooved  round  stones  were  club  heads  and 
slung  shots  or  hamnters,  many  were  used  as  sinkers.  Small 
stones  of  this  fonn  are  tised  by  Greenland  fislieniicn  as  sinkers 
(Nilsson.  25) ;  and  by  their  aid  it  is  said, 

'■  The  Indians  of  the  Great  Lakes  formerly  caught  fish  in  nets  when 
the  water  was  frozen  over.  They  would  cut  a  scries  of  holes  in  the  ice. 
and  pass  one  end  of  a  rope  from  one  to  another  by  means  of  a  pole  until 
it  was  carried  as  far  as  desired.  The  rope  was  then  attached  to  a  net,  and 
drawn  back  to  the  starling  point.  Sinkers  of  stone,  of  various  sizes,  were 
attached  to  dififcrcnt  pans  of  the  net,  to  hold  it  vertical  in  the  water.  The 
fish,  in  attempting  to  pass  through,  would  be  caught  in  the  meshes  by  their 
gills."  —  Thatcher,  I,  09. 

Perforated  stones  seem  to  have  been  employed  for  a  variety 
of  purposes  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  were  used  by  the 
southern  Indians  to  drag'  along'  the  bottom  of  streams  and 
frighten  fish  into  nets  and  traps  (Junes.  338).  Four  disks  4  to 
5J  inches  in  diameter,  with  handles  from  13  to  17  inches  long, 
were  found  in  a  cave  at  Los  .\npeles.  California  (Amer.  Xat., 
XX,  574),  and  objects  of  this  character  were  used  by  the  Santa 
Barbate  Indians  as  weights  for  wooden  spades  (Scliumadier, 
265,  also  in  Hayden,  1877,  p.  41).  Many  i>erforatod  stones  are 
found  in  the  eastern  States,  close  to  rivers  and  on  shores  in  such 
positions  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  use  as  sinkers  (Abbott, 
244).  Similar  stones  were  used  as  sinkers  by  the  Scandinavians 
in  comparatively  recent  times;  by  the  Bechuanas  for  grinding 
grasshopi>ers,  spiders,  etc.,  and  also  as  weights  for  digging  sticks ; 
by  some  savages  in  the  Pacific  islands  as  clubs;  by  the  Icelanders 
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for  breaking  up  saltcU  fish  (Stevens,  95).  They  were  used  by 
the  Iroquois  as  weights  for  fire  drills  (Iroquois,  381) ;  by  the 
Eskimo  as  clubs,  having  a  rawhide  handle  secured  by  a  knot 
(Stevens,  499).  The  natives  of  Africa  use  them  as  a  sort  of  noe, 
to  scrape  the  eanh  away  from  roots;  as  weapons;  and  to  give 
additional  weight  to  digging-sticks  (Da)c  1,  347;  Layard,  i,  ap- 
pendix, c;  Griesbach,  I,  ciiv. ;  Goocb,  XI,  128).  Gooch  also  says 
they  were  utilized  as  club  heads  by  the  predecessors  of  the  Bush- 
men, who  now  use  them  as  diggers.  They  were  thrown  with  a. 
stick  by  the  Peruvian  Indians^  somewhat  as  a  stone  is  thrown 
from  a  sling.  Disk-shaped  and  cylindrical  throwing  stones,  per- 
forated for  the  stick,  are  found  among  the  Swiss  Lake  dweHing;s 
(Kniglit,  2^2).  Evans  thinks  they  were  intended  mostly  for 
hammers  or  clubs,  as  they  arc  hard  and  battered  on  the  edges ; 
sinkers  would  be  of  softer  stone. — Evans,  194. 

"  Among  the  Indians  of  aoiithern  California,  where  perforated  stones- 
are  very  numerous,  these  relics  were  formerly  put  lo  three  uses:  —  Firsts 
as  weights  to  digging-sticks;  second,  as  gaming  implements;  third,  as  diea. 
lor  fashioning  tubes,  pipes  and,,  similar  cylindrical  objects.  The  es- 
pecial function  of  the  digging-slick  was  to  dig  a  kind  of  onion-like  root 
called  *  cihon.'  When  in  use  the  weight  was  slipped  over  the  liandle  till 
it  rested  about  the  middle  of  the  stick  like  a  collar;  its  sole  function  was. 
evidently  lo  give  weight  to  the  pointed  stick  and  thus  to  increase  its  ef- 
fectiveness. 

"  A  California  Indian  said  some  of  the  perforated  disks  of  hard  stone 
were  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  fashioning  pipes.  The  end  of  the 
stone  to  be  fashioned  was  inserted  into  the  hole  of  a  perforated  stone  and 
turned  by  hand  until  reduced  to  the  proper  shape.  Another  possible  use  for 
such  sinncs,  is  for  ceremonial  purposes,  which  is  not  at  all  probable  except 
where  they  were  also  used  as  weapons,  but  may  have  been  the  purpose  of 
carefully  finished,  symmetrical  specimens,  many  of  which  still  show  traces- 
of  coloring  matter."  —  Henshaw,  Rings.  7,  ft  scQ.,  condensed. 

Small  perforated  disks  were  also  used  as  weights  for 
spindles.  Very  delicate  fabrics  arc  possible  by  means  of  such 
rude  apparatus,  though  the  American  Indian  never  passed  beyond 
the  stage  of  coarse  cloth. 

"  A  slender  piece  of  bamboo."  as  a  spindle ;  "  a  little  ball  of  unbaked 
clay,"  as  a  whorl  or  weight ;  and  "  a  fragment  of  shell "  as  a  rest  for  the 
spindle  —  arc  all  tlie  appliances  a  Hindoo  woman  needs  for  making  the 
tlircad  for  fabrics  such  as  "  with  all  our  machinery  and  wondrous  appli- 
ances we  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  produce."  —  Mitchell.   13. 

The  fire-shaft  had  "  a  small  wheel  set  upon  the  lower  part  to  give  it 
momentum."  —  Iroquois,  381. 
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DISCOIDAL  STONES. 

There  are  numerous  references  lo  discoidal  stones  by  various 
writers,  but  a  majority  of  the  objects  do  not  fall  under  any 
explanation  ttiat  has  so  far  been  given.  They  are  most  plentiful 
in  the  region  traversed  by  tlie  louver  ranges  of  the  Appalachians, 
the  finest  specimei:s  being  found  there.  They  are  also  more  or  less 
numerous  ihroughout  tlie  central  Mississippi  valley  and  eastward. 

"  Throughout  all  the  river  valleys,  east  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
these  perforated  ceremonial  ohjects  are  found  in  about  equal  abundance. 
•  •  wherever  villages  stood,  we  may  confidently  expect  to  find  frag- 
ments, at  least,  of  these  pretty  objects.  *  •  In  New  England  they  arc 
by  no  means  uncommon.  *  *  Throughout  New  York,  they  are  of  com- 
mon occurrence."  From  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  comes  "  a  very  fine 
series  of  these  implements,  mostly  made  of  Potsdam  slates.  They  are  in 
the  various  stages  of  manufacture,  and  show  that  the  slate  was  first 
coarsely  chipped,  then  pecked  or  more  delicately  chipped  until  the  out- 
line was  secured;  after  which  they  were  carefully  polished,  and  finally  per- 
forated. This  was  done  not  only  with  a  hollow  reed,  but  sometimes  with 
a  solid  stone  drill.  It  would  seem  from  their  unusual  abundance  in  some 
portions  of  the  Susquehanna  river  valley,  that  many  of  them  were  thua 
made  for  barter  with  other  tribes  or  communities."  —  Abbott,  350. 

Many  were  taken  from  a  mound  at  Hopewell's.  The 
description  indicates  a  micaceous  steatite  or  chlorite — "  it  cuts 
without  difficulty  and  receives  a  very  high  polish  ".  Some  were 
solid,  like  short  sections  of  a  cylinder;  others  were  perforated^ 
and  some  had  a  flange  around  the  margin,  giving  them  a  resem- 
blance to  small  pulley-wheels  (S.  &  D..  287).  They  seem  to 
have  been  confined  to  one  mound  of  this  group. 

Certain  forms  were  much  in  vogue  in  a  sport  which  seems 
to  have  been  indulged  in  over  much  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  warriors  [of  the  soutliem  States]  have  another  favorite  game, 
called  chungke.  *  •  They  have  near  their  state  house,  a  square  piece 
of  ground  well  cleaned,  and  fine  aand  is  carefully  strewed  over  it.  when 
requisite,  lo  promote  a  swifter  motion  to  what  they  throw  along  the  sur- 
face. Only  one,  or  two  on  a  side,  play  at  this  ancient  game.  They  have 
a  stone  about  two  fingers  broad  at  the  edge,  and  two  spans  around;  each 
party  ha.s  a  pole  of  about  eight  feet  long,  smooth,  and  tapering  at  each  end, 
the  points  flat.  They  set  off  abreast  of  each  other,  at  six  .>-ards  from  the 
end  of  the  play  ground ;  then  one  of  them  hurls  the  stone  on  its  edge,  in 
as  direct  a  line  as  he  can,  a  considerable  distance  toward  the  other  end 
of  the  square:  when  they  have  nin  ,1  few  yards,  each  darts  his  pole 
anointed  with  bear's  oil.  with  a  proper  force,  as  near  as  he  can  guess  in 
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propoftkm  to  the  tDOtkw  of  the  stooc,  that  tbc  cod  may  lie  dose  to  the 
Old  oC  tbc  stone  —  wbes  this  is  the  cue,  the  pertoa  oamBti  two  of  tfac 
fsmc,  aod,  to  proportkn  of  the  oearncu  of  the  poles  to  l3ie  was^  ooe  is 
coanicd.  onlesa  by  measuring,  both  arc  found  to  be  at  an  eqail  diataatofc 
from  tbc  stooc  *  '  Tbc  bnrbng  stones  tbcjr  use  at  present,  were  taoe 
untnonoriaJ  mbbcd  smooth  on  the  rocks,  aod  witb  prodigicfis  labor;  ther 
are  kept  with  tbc  strictest  religious  care,  from  one  generation  to  lootber, 
aod  are  exempted  from  being  buried  vritb  tbc  dead.  Tbcy  belong  to  tbc 
lown  where  tbcy  arc  used  and  are  carefully  prcscrrcd."  —  Adair.  401. 

The  Indians  of  North  Carolina  were  much  addicted  to  a 
sport  called  "  chenco  ".  played  with  a  staff  and  a  bowl  made 
with  stone  (Lawson,  98).  The  same  kind  of  game  was,  or  stUl 
is.  played  with  hoops  or  rings  of  wood  or  rawhide  by  the  Iro- 
quois (Iroquois.  299),  the  Pawnees  (Irving,  J.  T.,  11,  142),  the 
Apaches  (Cremony.  302).  the  Navajo  (Matthews,  W.,  8l4)» 
the  Mohave  (Pac.  Ry.,  III.,  114I,  and  the  Omalia  (Long,  Rock- 
ies I,  205) ;  also,  with  the  rings  of  stone,  by  the  Arikara  (Brack- 
«nridge,  256)  and  other  tribes. 

The  Paw-nee  "  ring  game  "  is  played  with  a  hoop  of  rawhide  and  a 
spear  about  five  feet  long;  the  game  is  the  same  as  chang-kee,  the  object 
being  to  send  the  spear  through  a  hole  in  the  ring. —  Grtnoell,  21,  ft  stq. 

At  the  Mandan  village  "  a  space  of  about  fifty  >-ards.  was  corcred 
with  timbers  smoothed  and  joined  so  as  to  be  as  level  as  the  floor  of  one 
of  our  houses,  witb  a  battery  at  the  end  to  stop  the  rings;  these  rings 
were  of  claystone  and  flat  like  the  chequers  for  drafts,  and  the  stidcs  were 
about  (our  feet  long,  with  two  short  pieces  at  one  end  id  the  form  of  a 
mace,  so  fixed  that  the  whole  will  slide  along  the  board.  Two  men  fix 
themselves  at  one  end.  each  provided  with  a  stick,  and  one  of  them  with 
a  ring ;  they  run  along  the  board,  and  about  half  way  slide  the  sticks 
after  the  ring."  — L.  &  C.   I.  144. 

Among  the  Mandans  "  this  game  is  decidedly  their  favorite  amuse- 
ment- The  play  commences  with  two  (one  from  each  party),  who  start  off 
upon  a  trot  abreast  of  each  other,  and  one  of  them  rolls  in  ad\-ancc  of 
them,  on  the  pavement  [of  hard,  smooth  clay],  a  little  ring  of  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter,  cut  out  of  a  stone :  and  each  one  follows  it  up  with  his 
'  trhung-kce '  (a  stick  of  six  feet  in  length,  with  little  bits  of  leather  pro- 
jecting from  its  sides  of  an  inch  or  more  in  length),  which  he  throws  be- 
fore him  as  he  runs,  sliding  it  along  upon  the  ground  after  the  ring,  en- 
deavoring to  place  it  in  such  a  position  when  it  stops,  thai  the  ring  may 
fall  upon  it.  and  receive  one  of  the  lillle  projections  of  leather  through 
it.  which  counts  for  game."^  Cailin.  Indians.  I.  132, 

"  Rev.  J.  B.  Finley  *  *  states  that,  "  among  the  tribes  with  which 
he  was  acquainted,  stones  identical  with  those  above  described  [disks] 
were  much  used  in  a  popular  game  resembling  the  modem  games  of  '  ten 
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pins.'  The  form  of  the  stones  suggests  the  manner  in  which  Ihey  were 
lield  or  thrown,  or  rather  rollecl.  The  concave  sides  received  the  thumb 
and  second  finger,  Uic  forefinger  cLasping  tlic  periphery."  —  S.  &  D., 
233,  note. 

It  is  further  described  by  Dii  Pratz. 

While  many  may  have  been  used  for  the  giinie  of  "  chung- 
kee  ",  the  evident  unfitness  for  this  use  of  most  discoidals  reciuires 
some  other  explanation  as  to  their  purpose. 

"  It  is  often  the  case  that  these  stones  are  found  *  "  saturated,  or 
heaviCy  coated,  with  oily  pigment,  accumulated  apparently  by  long  con- 
tact with  animal  fal.  *  *  This  fact,  together  with  their  great  numbers, 
their  wide  distribution,  their  various  dimensions,  forms,  and  degrees  of 
fine  finish,  and  lltcir  i^rescnce  in  old  village  sites  and  camp  refuse,  strongly 
suggest  the  probability  of  their  economic  use  as  domestic  implements."  — 
Snyder:  Bicaves,  167. 

The  Indians  of  southern  Cahfornia,  in  manufacturing  pot- 
tery, make  the  clay  compact  and  smootli  by  holding  a  round  and 
smooth  stone  against  the  inside  (Schumacher,  Pea.  Mu.';.,  XIT. 
522),  The  Fijians,  in  makinj^  pottery,  use  a  small,  round,  flat 
stone  to  sliape  the  inside  (Lubbock,  648) ;  while  the  Indians  of 
Guiana  use  ancient  axes  or  smooth  stones  for  polishing  (he  clay 
in  making  their  vessels  (Im  Thum,  II,  647).  Some  disks  were 
used  as  pestles,  hammers  or  mullers;  a  thick  one  with  pitted  ends 
was  found  in  a  mortar  (Evans.  218  and  227).  L'nder  the  head 
of  pestles  and  perforated  stones  further  reference  will  be  found 
that  may  apply  as  well  to  some  forms  of  these  implements. 

No  kind  of  relic  is  more  difficult  to  classify.  From  the 
smooth,  symmetrica],  highly  polished  "chung-kee"  stones  they 
gradually  merge  into  mullers,  pestles,  pitted  stones,  polishers, 
hammers,  (for  any  or  all  of  which  purposes  ihcy  may  have  been 
used  En  the  course  of  their  manufacture),  ornaments,  and  the 
orctinan--  sinker  or  chib-head,  so  that  no  dividing  line  is  possible. 
Theories  constructed  on  a  basis  of  their  use  may  "be  far  from 
correct. 

They  present  val^ous  forms  and  degrees  of  finish :  many  have 
the  natural  surface  on  both  sides  with  the  edge  worked  off  by 
grinding  or  pecking,  the  latter  being  produced  proliably  by  tise  as 
a  hammer;  the  sitles  may  be  ground  down  while  the  edge  remains 
untouched ;  or  the  sides  may  be  pecked  and  the  edge  ground, 
being  probably  of  a  tliick  pebble  originally.  Some  of  the  finer 
grades,  as  chalcedony  and  quartz,  that  have  received  the  highest 
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finish,  appear  to  have  had  all  the  work  done  by  grinding  or  rub- 
bing, as  even  those  only  slightly  worked  bear  no  signs  of  ham- 
mering or  pecking.  When  of  the  harder  materials  they  arc  gen- 
erally made  of  water-worn  pebbles  as  near  the  desired  form 
as  can  be  found ;  in  fact,  some  specimens  which  are  in  their  natural 
state,  entirely  unworkcd,  require  a  very  close  examination  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  others  whose  surface  has  been  artificially 
produced.  In  some  jasper  conglomerates  from  Arkansas,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  regular  series  from  a  roughly  chipped  disk  to 
one  of  the  highest  polish  and  symmetry.  The  larger  ones  of 
quartz,  particularly  those  with  concavities  in  the  sides,  must 
have  been  patiently  wrought  for  years  before  brought  to  their 
present  state.  Many  of  the  smaller  ones,  especially  sandstone, 
seem  to  have  been  designed  for  grinding  or  polishing. 

An  unusually  fine  specimen  is  represented  in  figure   167. 
Other  forms  are  shown  in  figure  iCS. 


SPtTDS. 

It  has  been  a  puzzle  to  archieologists  to  assign  to  any  class- 
the  peculiar  stones  called  "spuds."  They  are  usually  of  a  com- 
paratively soft  material,  carefully  worked  and  polished,  and  bear 
no  marks  of  rough  usage.  On  the  other  hand,  they  seera  loo  large 
for  ornament.  Perhaps  their  office  may  have  been  in  some 
ceremony  or  game.  Something  similar  in  form  seems  to  be 
denoted  in  the  folowing  extracts : 

"  In  this  month  (February)  wc  begati  to  make  sugar.  As  some  of  the 
dm  bark  will  strip  at  this  season,  the  squaws  after  finding  a  tree  that 
would  do,  cut  it  down,  and  with  a  crooked  stick  broad  and  sharp  at  the 
end,  took  the  bark  off  the  tree,  and  of  thi&  bark,  made  vessels."  -^  Col. 
Smith,  36. 

The  Twana  Indians,  who  formerly  lived  at  the  south  end  of  Hood's 
canal,  Washington,  in  barking  logs  used  a  heavy  iron  instrument  about 
three  feet  long,  widened  and  sharpened  at  tlie  end.  —  Eells.  Myrom :  Hay- 
dcn.  1851. 

The  tanbark  workers  of  our  day  use  an  instrument  of  some- 
what similar  form.  The  ordinary  spud  is  too  weak  to  endure 
such  usage,  though  it  is  claimed  by  old  people  living  in  the 
Shenandoah  valley,  Virginia,  that  in  the  i8th  century  the  Indians 
in  that  locality  used  an  implement  of  this  pattern  for  stripping 
the  bark  from  trees.  The  implement  may  have  been  used  in 
dressing  hides,  the  hole  being  for  attachment  of  a  handle. 


Ftcure  108— DtKoidal  Stonet. 
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On  a  short,  broad  spud  found  in  Georgia,  "  the  proofs  of  loug-con- 
linued  use  are  evident  all  along  tlie  luwur  portion  of  the  edge,  and  for 
fully  two-thirds  of  the  way  up,  on  cither  hand,  towards  the  shoulders. 
We  incline  to  the  behef  that  it  was  a  icraper,  and  that  the  hole  drilled 
through  the  lower  pan  of  the  handle  was  intended  to  admit  the  insertion  of 
a  buckskin  ihong  by  means  of  which  the  implement,  when  grasped  could 
have  been  fastened  around  the  wrist  or  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  thus 
the  steady  and  forcible  use  of  the  tool  greatly  facilitated." — Jones,  290. 

No  implements  of  this  class  are  found  in  Ohio;  an  object 
intermediate  between  a  spud  and  a  celt  is  shown  in  figure  i6g. 


'  PLUMUKTS. 

The  specimens  known  as  plummets  vary  considerably  in 
form,  size,  and  degree  of  finish.  The  general  shape  is  ovoid, 
sometimes  quite  slender,  sometimes  almost  round ;  the  ends  may 
be  either  blunt  or  pointed.  They  uvav  he  grooved  near  the  mid- 
dle or  near  either  the  larger  or  the  smaller  end.  Some  have 
two  grooves,  some  are  only  partially  grooved,  wliile  others  have 
the  groove  exlpmhng  in  the  dirrction  of  the  longer  axis.  Still 
others  have  only  a  crease,  scarcely  larger  than  a  coarse  thread ; 
many  are  drilled  or  perforated ;  while  a  few  have  "necks"  or 
slender  prolongations  at  one  end,  All  of  these  features  may 
have  been  intended  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  suspension, 
though  in  some  instances  it  would  have  required  no  little  care  and 
attention  to  prevent  the  pendant  from  hanging  awr>'. 

A  fine  colleclion  of  these  objects  is  ilUistraled  in  figure  170. 

The  desigtiation  of  "plummet"  is  applied  lo  tliein  merely 
from  their  resemblance  to  the  "pUmibob"  ustcl  by  carpenters  and 
brick-layers.  It  is  about  as  far  from  describing  their  use  as  any 
name  could  be.  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that,  iheir  owners 
neVer  had  anything  to  "plumb."' 

"  While  on  the  coast  of  California,  the  writer  obtained  from  the  In- 
dians a  direct  and  circumstantial  account  of  their  use.  The  moment  the 
stones  were  shown  to  the  Santa  Barbara  Indians,  and  without  leading 
questions  from  me,  I  was  told  that  were  '  medicine  or  sorcery  stones  '  used 
by  the  medicine  men  in  making  rain,  in  curing  the  sick,  and  in  various 
ceremonies.  The  sorcerer  arrHUBeri  twenty  of  the  stones,  the  proper  num- 
ber, in  a  circle,  pushing  them  violcndy  together,  sprinkling  water  over  the 
whole,  when  smoke  issued  from  them.  At  San  Buenventura  substantially 
the  same  account  was  received.  Here  it  was  said  that  twelve  was  the 
number  required  by  the  medicine-men.  exclusive  of  a  center  stone  of  a  dif- 
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iereot  character,  a  beach-worn  pebble  of  quartzite,  unworkcd.  It  was,  as 
I  was  told,  of  peculiar  power  in  rain  niaking,  and  as  evidence  of  the  power 
jnhercnl  in  it  the  Indian  held  it  for  a  few  moments  tightly  grasped  in  his 
hand,  when  mnisturc  condensed  by  contact  of  the  moiiit  hand  with  its 
cool  surface,  was  pointed  to  as  visible  evidence  of  its  rain  making  power. 
Similar  ceremonies  were  observed  for  curing  the  sick,  bringing  rain,  put- 
ling  out  fires  in  the  mountains,  calling  Bsh  up  the  streams,  when  war  was 
to  be  made.  etc.  Several  other  stones  of  various  shapes  were  shown  to 
me,  to  all  of  which  mysterious  properties  were  assigned.  The  pear-shaped 
'sinker'  variety  was  considered  the  most  cfficicnl  in  sorcery-  II  is  by  no 
me;ins  impossible  that  the  original  functions  of  these  stones  may  have 
been  as  sinkt-rs.  In  the  case  of  tribes  which  depended  for  their  livelihood 
mainly  upon  fishing,  it  is  not  difEcult  to  imagine  that  an  important  imple- 
ment in  constant  use  might  gradually  be  clothed  with  mysterious  powers. 
and  that  success  in  fishing  might  be  attributed  to  its  direct  influence. 
Under  the  idea  that  it  brought  good  luck,  its  owner  might  employ  it.  more 
or  less  exclusively,  as  an  amulet.  Its  shape  and  peculiarities  might  then 
be  copied  by  the  medicine- men  and  used  in  sorcery,  especially  in  giving 
good  luck  lo  the  fishermen  and  in  irtluencing  the  movements  of  fish  in 
the  rivers,  after  which  these  stones  would  gradually  pass  into  the  hands  of 
neighboring  tribes  either  through  barter  or  by  imitation.  Their  later  pos- 
sessors might  know  nothing  of  their  origin:  for  them  it  would  be  enough 
to  know  that  they  were  a  protection  from  disease  or  that  they  would 
bring  them  luck  in  hunting,  fishing,  etc.  Mr.  Murdoch  relates  that  one 
of  the  Esquimaux,  in  all  his  hunting  or  fishing  excursions  on  the  ice,  wore, 
suspended  about  his  neck,  a  large  stone  shaped  like  a  sinker  and  weighing 
two  pounds  or  more.  When  at  home  this  sinker  was  always  hung  up  in 
the  hut.  Probably  this  was  originally  a  true  sinker,  and,  having  been 
handed  down  to  the  present  owner,  it  became  invcrslcd  with  a  new  value 
and  a  new  use. 

"  In  calling  the  attention  of  an  Indian  to  the  ring  pecked  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  one  of  the  '  medicine  stones,'  he  slated  that  he  did  not  know  its 
purpose,  but  that  the  stones  so  encircled  were  considered  to  be  more  po- 
tent than  others.  Different  Indians  stated  that  they  'never  saw  one 
used  as  a  sinker;  our  sinkers  were  lieach  stones,  and  when  one  was 
lost  we  picked  up  another.'"  —  Hcnshaw,  Sinkers.  105.  ft  seq.,  condensed. 


The  sunnise  that  they  were  originally  sinkers,  and  grad- 
ually became  regarded  as  possessing  occult  powers,  finds  strong 
supirort  in  the  observations  of  two  otlier  writers. 

In  Sonoma  county.  California,  a  lake  of  about  three  hundred  acres 
was  drained  for  cultivation.  A  very  great  number  of  plummets  have  been 
found  in  hs,  bed,  how  many  is  not  known ;  but  within  three  years,  more 
than  thirty  years  after  it  was  drained,  one  man  foimd  and  picked  up 
more  than  50(!i,  Even  if  we  assume  that  he  was  far  more  successful 
in  his  search  than  any  other  of  the  numerous  collectors  who  have  re- 
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sorted  to  the  spot,  it  is  a  conservative  estimate  to  say  that  the  site  has 
yielded  60OO  spfcimcns.— Meredith.  332. 

"  A  very  old  Indian  chief  of  Ihe  Napa  tribe  (California)  ♦  • 
stated  to  me  ihat  the  plumnjet-shapeii  imyk-ments  were  used  as  charm 
stones."  They  were  "  suspended  over  the  water  where  the  Indians  in- 
tended to  tish  "  and  "  at  points  in  the  mountains  favorable  for  hunting." 
"They  were  sometimes  laid  on  ledges  of  rocks  on  high  peaks;"  they  were 
supposed  to  travel  about  at  night,  and  would  drive  fish  and  game  lo  con- 
venient places  for  capture.  "  The  peculiar  pear-shaped  form  was  given 
ihcm  to  enable  them  to  cleave  through  the  water  and  air."  It  was  also 
supposed  they  would  "  make  the  wearer  invisible,  invulnerable,  and  prove 
benc6cial  in  various  ways."  —  Eells,  304. 

Yates  gives  many  references  to  these  relics  and  shows  the 
errors  of  most  of  the  e.xpIanations  in  regard  to  them. —  Yates. 

Among  other  uses  which  they  are  supposed  to  tiave  subserved, 
we  may  cite :— pestles,  for  which  they  are  nearly  all,  too  small, 
unless  for  stirring  paint ;  spinning- weights,  though  it  has  never 
been  explained  how  they  would  be  attached  to  the  loose  fibei 
or,  in  case  a  number  was  used  close  together,  how  a  hopeless 
cnlanglcraenl  could  be  prevented ;  slung  shots,  for  which  they  arc 
almost  always  too  small;  bolas,  which  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  were  ever  used  by  our  aborigines ;  ornaments,  which  is 
a  convenient  and  comprehensive  designation  for  all  articles  that 
are  not  easily  classified  otherwise. 

CONES. 

The  relics  known  from  their  shape  as  "  cones "  have  the 
base  flat  and  tipper  surface  curving;  usually  the  cun-e  extends 
regularly  over  the  top,  but  sometimes  the  apex  is  rubbed  oflE 
flat.  A  top  view  of  one  is  presented  in  figure  171.  The  conic 
surface  may  form  an  angle  with  the  base,  or  the  line  of  junction 
may  be  rounded  into  a  curve.  They  vary  considerably  in  thick- 
ness, some  being  nearly  flat,  others  having  a  height  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  base.  Occasionally  one  has  a  pit  or  depression 
on  the  flat  side,  as  seen  in  figure  172;  as  a  rule  the  cavity  is 
much  smaller  and  shallower  than  in  this  specimen. 


HBMISPIIERES. 


Hemispheric  stones,  like  the  cones,  can  receive  a  name  only 
from  the  form  and  not  from  any  known  or  imagined  use  to 
which  they  could  have  been  applied.    Almost  invariably  they  are 
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I  ^1  ^IIE  great  quantity  of  prehistoric  objects  whose  origin  is 

I  I         prol)al»]y  to  be  sought  in  a  religious  or  esthetic  feeling,  the 

I  ^       very  wide  range  of  form  and  material,  and  their  unlike- 

ness  to  almost  everything  in  use  among  ourselves,  has  caused 
much  conjecture  in  regard  to  their  intended  functions.  They  arc 
made  of  many  varieties  of  shell,  bone,  metal,  and  stone,  especially 
slate  and  steatite.  Under  such  names  as  gorgets,  crescents, 
wands,  tubes,  banner-stones,  amulets,  pendants,  buliertly-gor- 
gets,  car-bobs,  bracelets,  head-dresses,  breast -plates,  labrets,  beads, 
nose-rings,  charms,  tab'smans,  and  a  score  of  others,  they  arc 
the  prizes  of  hundreds  of  cabinets  and  are  delineated  in  many 
volumes.  No  doubt  some  owe  their  form  merely  to  a  whim  or 
fancy  of  the  maker;  others  were  purely  decorative  in  their  pur- 
pose; while  many  of  them  were  symlxjlic,  or  for  use  in  the  mani- 
fold dances,  parades,  celebrations,  religious  ceremonies,  and  other 
observances,  so  dear  to  the  minds  of  ignorant  jko^jIc.  The  man- 
ner of  perforation  in  some  indicates  that  they  were  for  suspension 
by  cords;  in  others  that  they  were  to  be  placed  on  a  staflf;  still 
others,  imperforated,  may  have  been  secured  in  \'arious  ways. 
Nearly  all  are  made  of  material  that  would  break  if  carelessly 
handled ;  many  are  of  such  size  and  shape  that  no  practical  use 
for  them  can  be  imagined.  To  ascribe  a  purpose  to  any  pattern, 
unless  a  similar  one  had  been  seen  in  actual  service,  would  be 
as  presumptuous  and  probably  as  fallacious  as  the  attempt  by  a 
person  entirely  unacquainted  with  modem  secret  societies  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  badges,  pins,  epaulets,  or  regalia.  A 
statement  that  each  was  for  service  in  a  certain  way  can  not  be 
gainsaid;  but  the  one  who  makes  the  claim  must  give  satisfactory 
reasons  for  his  assertion  before  it  is  to  be  accepted  bs  a  fact 
and  not  as  a  guess. 

M  (B61) 
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Different  writers  have  supposed  tliey  were  devoted  to  relig- 
ious, superstitious,  medical,  emblematic,  or  ceremonial  purposes ; 
were  badges  of  autliority,  insignia  of  rank,  tokens  of  valorous 
deeds,  or  perhaps  some  sort  of  heraldic  device;  in  short,  the 
uses  to  wliich  they  might,  in  tlieir  different  forms,  be  assigned, 
are  limited  only  by  the  imagination. 

Observations  upon  the  known  habits  and  beliefs  of  various 
people  may  assist  in  enlightening  us  as  to  the  uses  of  some  forms 
of  these  objects. 

The  ancient  Scandinavians  wore  "  victory  stones  "  suspended 
around  their  necks  (Nilsson,  215).  Eskimo  wear  charms  and 
amulets  to  bring  success  in  hunting  and  fishing. —  Abbott,  408. 

"  Tilt  American  arcbi-magus  wore  a  breastplate  made  oi  a  white 
conch-shclI,  with  two  holes  bored  in  the  middle  of  it,  through  which  h« 
put  the  ends  of  an  otter-skin  ^irap  and  fastened  a  buck-honi  btiiion  to 
the  outside  of  each."  —  Adair,  48. 

An  explanation  of  the  purpose  of  many  of  the  smaller  per- 
forated stones  also,  may  be  found  in  the  remark  that  the  small 
ovoid  or  ellipsoid  ones  were  used  as  buttons ;  a  string  being  tied 
to  the  robe  at  one  end,  run  through  the  hole,  and  tied  in  a  knot 
(Nilsson,  83).    It  is  stated  of  the  coast  Indians  of  Alaska,  that 

"  Like  the  Greetilanders  and  other  Eskimos,  they  place  great  reliance 
00  amulets  or  talismans  which  are  carried  on  the  person,  in  the  boat,  or 
even  inserted  in  weapons,  each  apparently  with  some  speciAc  purpose." 
—  Murdoch,  43-1. 

"Ceremonial  objects  have  been  fomid  in  the  Huron  ossuaries  in 
Canada,  in  great  abundance.  A  large  number  of  them  are  made  of 
Huronian  slate.  These  are  .shaped  in  the  form  of  animals,  birds,  butter- 
flies, bars,  axes,  and  ether  objects  in  nature  and  art.  •  •  •  Some  of 
these,  if  not  the  most  of  tlieni,  must  have  been  used  as  amulets.  Visitors 
to  the  camps  of  the  natives  would  never  observe  them,  as  ihey  were,  in 
general,  worn  next  to  the  !>kin.  and  hidden  from  view  by  tlK  garments. 
This  is  (he  case  at  the  present  day  among  tlic  Crccs  and  Blackfuots. 
•  *  »  ^g  seldom  read  in  bouks  written  by  travelers  of  these  ceremonial 
stone  objects,  because  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  sec  them,  nor  m^ke 
a  drawing  of  them." 

"  Our  western  Indians  have  been  known  to  wear  around  their  neck£ 
stones  ntade  of  various  shapes."  —  Can.  Savage,  205  and  208. 

The  various  Indians  of  Guiana  in  their  leisure  hours  often 
fashion  highly  ornamental  weapon.s  and  implements  which  they 
never  use  except  ceremonially,  but  keep  proudly  at  home  for  show. 
— Tm  Thurn,  XI,  443. 
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So,  too,  the  Yurok  and  Hupa  Indians  of  California,  as  well 
as  some  of  tlie  tribes  of  Oregon,  have  very  large  Sf)carhead5  or 
knives,  which  are  not  designed  for  use,  but  only  to  be  produced  on 
the  occasion  of  a  great  dance.  The  larger  weapons  are  wrapped  in 
skin  to  protect  tlie  hand ;  the  smaller  ones  are  glued  to  a  handle. 
Some  are  said  to  be  fifteen  inches  long  (Powers,  52  and  79). 
The  Oregon  Indians  believed  the  possession  of  a  large  obsidian 
knife  brought  long  life  and  prosperity  to  the  tribe -owning  it. — 
Chase. 

Several  of  the  wild  tribes  have  a  mysterious  material  something, 
which  they  regard  a  the  Jews  did  the  "Ark  of  the  Covenant."  The 
Plains  Indians  are  in  no  sense  idol  worshippers,  and  this  "something" 
is  not  worshipped,  but  loved,  venerated  and  held  in  sacred  awe.  Among 
the  Chejenmes  it  was  a  bundle  of  a.rrows ;  this  was  uncc  captured  by  the 
Pawnees  and  redeemed  with  three  hundred  ponies.  "  The  medicine  of 
the  Ulcs  was  a  Utile  squat  .stone  figtirc."  It  was  captured  by  the  Arapahoca 
and  never  recovered.  "The  L'tes  are  said  to  attribute  all  their  trouble  of 
late  years  to  its  loss."  "  The  Osage  medicine  is  said  to  be  a  similar 
stone  figure,  .smaller  than  that  of  the  Ules,  and  <;howing  no  marlc.<s  of 
chisel"  Besides  this  "  Iriba!  medicine"  "each  individual  warrior  has  a 
charm  of  similar  nature,  which  he  keeps  secret."  —  Dodge,  Indians,  131. 

The  Kiowa  had  a  carved  wooilen  image,  representing  a  human 
face;  the  Ute  captured  it,  and  the  Kiowa  offered  very  great  re- 
wards for  its  return ;  but  the  Ute  lieUeving  the  Kiowa  power- 
less to  harm  them  so  long  as  it  was  retained,  refused  to  give  it 
up.  —  Abbott.  27^. 

The  N'orth  Carolina  Indians,  when  they  went  to  war.  carried 
with  them  their  idol,  of  which  they  told  incredible  stories  and 
asked  counsel  (I^rickell,  317) ;  and  as  a  token  of  rank  or  author- 
ity, the  Virginia  Indians  suspended  on  their  breasts,  by  a  string 
of  beads  about  their  neck,  a  square  plate  of  copper  (Wyth,  part 
I.  plate  8).  These  were  worn  as  badges  of  authority.  The  na- 
tive tribes,  from  our  first  acquaintance  with  Ihcm  evinced  a 
fondness  for  in.signia  of  this  kind.  —  f Schoolcraft:  Grave  Creek, 
401,  plate  I). 

Simply  for  convenience  the  ceremonial  stones  will  here  be 
divided  into  two  general  classes.  Tlie  first,  comprising  those 
pierced  through  the  shortest  diameter,  will  be  called  gorgets, 
which  name,  like  that  of  the  cell,  has  no  particular  meaning  in  this 
connection,  but  is  in  common  use.    The  second  class  will  comprise 
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an  others,  which  will  have  some  name  that  may  or  may  not  be 
suhable  to  their  form,  but  by  which  they  are  tisually  called.  In  this 
class  arc  included  boat-shape  stones,  banner  stones,  picks,  spool- 
shape  ornaments,  and  bird  shape  stones,  as  well  as  engraved  tab- 
lets or  stones. 

OOKGETS. 

The  relics  commonly  called  gorgets  have  been  found  in  Eu- 
rope; the)*  may  be  convex  on  one  side,  conca%*e  on  the  other,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  for  bracers.    They 

"  may  have  been  attached  to  the  left  arm  as  a  protectioa  agatost 
the  bow-string,  and  U  is  possible  thai  the  more  perfect  specimens  wen 
ttsed  for  the  same  purpose-  This  use  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the 
fact  that  specimens  are  found  in  graven  in  stich  positioo  as  indicates  that 
they  were  atuched  to  the  arm  of  the  buried  body."  —  Read.  Arch,,  40. 

It  is  said  that  the  Miami  Indians  wore  similar  plates  of  stone 
to  protect  their  wrists  from  the  bowstring  ( Amer.  Antiq.  II,  lOO). 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  of  them  would  be  suitable  for 
such  piupose.  Abbott  coirealy  sa>-s  "ihey  are  generally  found 
on  the  breast  of  the  buried  body"  (Amer.  Nat.  Vll,  i8o) ;  but 
as  the  left  arm  of  the  corpse  is  often  laid  across  the  chest,  it  is 
ver>'  easy  to  be  in  error  as  to  the  original  position  of  the  gorget. 
Frequently 

"  The  Indian  wore  upon  his  left  wrist  a  band  of  rawhide,  from  3 
to  3  inches  wide,  as  a  guard  against  the  bowstring.  Many  of  the^  cotne 
from  the  southwest,  where  they  are  ornamented  with  silver  and  worn 
in  ceremonies,"  —  Mason:  Bows,  ft46. 

This,  however,  could  be  easily  shaped  to  fit  the  contour  of  the 
wrist,  whereas  the  rigid  stone  must  he  continually  readjusted  or 
else  bound  on  so  tightly  as  to  interfere  with  the  free  motion  of  the 
hand. 

No  one  has  ever  seen  a  gorget  used  for  this  purpose. 

A  gold  ornament  in  shape  like  a  gorget,  but  not  pierced,  is 
worn  on  the  forehead  by  som«  of  the  .Amazon  Indians. — H.  & 
G.,  II,  74. 

"  Similar  stones  have  been  recently  seen  in  use  by  the  Pah-Utes  of 
Southern  Nevada  '  for  giving  uniform  size  to  the  bow-striags.'  yet  the 
clean  edges  of  the  perforations  make  it  impossible  to  believe  that  these 
stones  could  have  been  used  for  such  a  purpose,  while  the  difhcully  of 
supposing  they  could  have  been  used  as  buttons,  or  that  they  could  have 
been  suspended  at  all  is  almost  as  great,  unless  we  adopt  the  very- 
ingenious  theory  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Putnam,  t.  e..  that  the  raw  deer  thong 
used  for  suspending  them  and  forced  tightly  through  the  holes,  becoming 
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hard  when  dry.  remained  morionless  in  its  place,  and  rendered  friction 
impossible."  —  Mercer,  4,  note. 

Another  theorj-  is  that  they  were  sometimes  used  as  twine- 
twisters  (Schoolcraft.  History,  I.  90).  Stevens  denies  that  they 
coulcS  have  been  used  for  any  of  these  purposes;  because  they 
show  no  marks  of  wear  in  the  holes  (Stevens,  478).  Other 
writers  suppose  the  gorgets  to  have  been  shuttles,  for  pass- 
ing the  thrcati  in  weaving;  but  for  such  use,  as  well  as  for 
twine-twisters,  they  would  be  about  as  awkward  as  anything  that 
could  be  devised.  As  to  reducing  bowstrings  to  a  uniform  diam- 
eter, it  would  seem  that  if  a  string  were  too  large  in  places  to  pass 
through  a  hole,  it  could  not  be  pulled  through ;  pounding  and  roll- 
ing the  wet  string  with  a  smooth  stone  or  by  some  such  means, 
would  be  the  remedy. 

Few  gorgets  show  such  marks  of  wear  around  the  edges  of 
tlie  hole  as  would  be  made  by  a  cord ;  but  many  are  thus  worn  at 
the  middle,  where  the  hole  is  smallest.  Some  specimens  among 
every  lot  are  not  perforated,  or  only  partially  so;  the  drilling 
seems  to  have  been  the  last  stage  of  the  work.  The  hole  is  almost 
always  drilled  from  both  sides,  and  the  few  in  which  it  goes  en- 
tirety through  from  one  side  would  probably  have  had  it  enlarged 
later  from  the  other.  Some  are  fragments  of  larger  gorgets,  the 
pieces  hnving  been  redrilled. 

Some  of  the  specimens  have  various  notches  and  incised  lines, 
the  latter  being  sometimes  in  tolerably  regular  order;  but  there 
is  not  the  slightest  indication  that  these  marks  had  any  meaning 
■or  were  indeed  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  add  to  the  orna- 
mental appearance  of  the  stone. 

If  they  were  to  l>e  worn  at  the  belt  or  on  any  part  of  the 
dress  they  could  easily  have  been  fastened  by  a  knotted  siring, 
or  if  the  wearer  desired  he  could  have  an  ornamental  button  of 
some  kind.  If  suspended  around  the  neck,  in  order  to  make 
them  lie  flat  against  the  breast  they  probably  had  a  short  cord 
passed  through  the  jwrforatton  and  tied  alxive  the  top  of  the 
object,  the  suspending  cord  being  passed  through  the  loop  thus 
formed. 

An  article  in  use  among  the  Indians  of  the  southwest  is  very 
like  the  Rat  gorgets. 

The  Rhombus  or  "  buJI-roarer,"  arnons  the  Apaches,  is  a  thin  flat 
rectangular  pic«  uf  wood,  usually  7  or  8  inches  long,  H  inches  wide, 
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\  inch  thick,  having  attached  a  cord  by  which  it  can  be  rapidly  swung 
round  the  head;  the  noi^e  it  mskcs  *' faitlifully  imitating  the  sound  of  a 
gust  of  rain- laden  wind."  A  similar  "  Iwirler  "  is  known  lo  have  been 
used  in  many  parts  of  llic  world.  "  The  Apaches,  both  men  and  women, 
wear  amulets.  *  •  duplicates  on  a  smalt  scale,  oi  the  Rhombus."  to 
which  they  attribute  almost  supreme  power—  Bourke,  476  and  587. 

In  figtires  174,  175  and  176,  are  presented  seventeen  illus- 
trations of  as  many  different  gorgets. 


Fieure  1T«— Gortets. 


BANNER  STONES. 

Under  the  head  of  "  banner  stones  "  arc  placed  ornaments, 
having  tlie  ends  at  rijjht  angles  to  the  perforation.  The  hole 
is  drilled  in  a  midrib,  from  which  llic  faces  slope  by  cither  straight 
or  curved  lines  lo  the  edg:es.  The  two  halves  of  the  stone  are 
symmetrical.  In  most  specimens  one  face  is  flatter  than  the  other, 
even  plane  in  some  cases.  Some  specimens  arc  finished  to  a  high 
polish  before  the  hole  is  started :  others  have  the  hole  completed 
witli  the  exterior  more  or  less  unfinished.  They  may  be  classified 
as  follows : 


Flirnre  irs  -Corgett. 

A.  Rectanjjular  or  trapezoidal,  with  sides  and  ends  some- 
times slightly  curved  inward  or  outward. 

B.  Reel-shape. 

C.  Crescentic. 

D.  Butterfly  pattern. 

The  last  three  varieties  may  be  considered  as  only  modifica- 
tions of  the  simple  rectangular  banner  stones.     By  rounding-  off 
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llie  corners  of  the  articles  or  dressing  tlicm  to  sharjj  points,  by  cut- 
ting away  portions  from  the  sides  or  by  trimming  away  the  centraj 
portions  at  cither  or  both  ends  of  the  perforations,  all  these  diScr- 
ent  forms  may  be  produced. 


PilVK  ITS—  Oorgcts. 

The  crescentic  banner  stones  might  better  be  termed  "  semi- 
lunar," since  most  of  them  are  flat  at  one  end  and  curved  at  the 
other.  Occasionally  one  has  Ixjth  ends  curved  and  parallel, 
the  sides  also  slightly  curved,  making  the  article  reniform.  Others 
have  the  ends  straight  and  parallel,  with  the  sides  curved,  or  like 
the  zone  of  a  circle. 

The  "  butterfly  "  gorgets  are  so  named  from  tlieir  resem- 
blance to  a  butterfly  with  expanded  wings.  The  sides  or  wings 
are  usually  quite  thin,  either  semicular  or  like  a  spherical  triangle 
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in  outline.    The  perforated  mid-rib  is  shorter  than  the  wings  and 
carefully  worked. 

A  few  of  ihc  numerous  forms  of  so-called  "  ceremonial 
stones"  are  given  in  figures  177  to  180.  The  soft  thin  stone  being 
easily  broken,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  tlie  pieces  perforated  so 
that  they  can  lie  fastened  together  with  cords.  This  may  be  seen 
in  the  specimen  at  the  left  of  iigure  177. 

mR]>SHAPEI3    srONKS. 

A  series  of  ornaments  or  ceremonial  stones  apparently  highly 
valued  by  the  natives  of  the  northern  States,  begins  with  the 
straiglit,  almost  rod-like,  "  bar  amulet,"  figure  181.  and  passes 
through  the  "  saddle-shaped  '*  to  tlie  elaborately  finished  "  bird- 
shaiied  "  stones,  figure  182.  They  very  rarely  occur  south  of  llie 
Ohio ;  but  north  of  that  stream  are  found  in  considerable  numbers 
throughout  the  Laku  region  and  in  Canada.  Many  of  the  last 
form  have  projections  on  each  side  of  the  head,  which  gives 
them  the  aspect  of  a  homed  aniinal  rather  than  of  a  bird;  but 
the  other  end  is  flattened  to  resemble  the  featliL-rs  of  an  expanded 
tail.  According  to  Gillman,  bird-shaped  stones  were  worn  on 
the  head  by  the  Indian  women,  but  only  after  marriage.  (Gill- 
man.  M.  B.,  371.)  Abbott  quotes  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey  to  the 
efTccl  that  they  were  worn  by  Indian  women  to  denote  preg- 
nancy, and  from  WilHam  F'enn  that  when  the  squaws  were  ready 
to  marr>-  tliey  wore  something  on  their  heads  to  indicate  that  fact. 
(Abbott,  371).  Jones  quotes  from  De  Rry  that  the  conjurers 
among  the  Virginia  Indians  wore  a  small,  black  bird  above  one 
of  their  ears  as  a  badge  of  their  office.     (Jones.  30.) 

Cashing  illustrates  a  number  of  rudely  executed  figures  of  animals 
and  birds,  made  of  stone,  which  arc  representative  of  the  various  hunter- 
gods  or  gods  of  the  chase.  Their  possession  insures  success  in  hunting 
or  good  fortune  with  domestic  anLmats.— Gushing;  Zuni. 


SPOOLS. 

The  peculiar  spool-shaped  objects  shown  in  figure  183  are 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  territory  along  the  Ohio  River 
between  the  Rig  Sandy  and  the  Little  Miami.  No  suggestion 
of  their  purpose  has  ever  been  ventured. 


Flgtirc  IT9. 
Fcrfonud  Sltte  Objects. 


Figar«  UO  — "Picks." 


WORKING  SOFT  STOXB. 

The  unfinished  specimens  portrayed  in  figures  184  to  T87, 
afford  evidence  that  in  making  pipes  and  slate  ornaments  the 
rough  stone  or  block  was  chipped  and  pecked  into  approximately 
the  desired  form,  and  afterward  smoothed  with  rubbing-stones 
of  some  gritty  material.  Three  of  the  latter,  apparently  for 
varied  uses,  are  shown  in  figure  188. 


Tubes. 
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The  larger  tube  shown  in  figure  189  (S.  &  D.,  224,  fig.  122), 

"  was  found  in  a  mound  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Chillicolhe. 
It  is  composed  of  a  compact  variety  of  slate;  the  ground  is  brownish  or 
leaden  green,  interstratified  with  veins  of  variable  thickness.  [It]  is 
thirteen  inches  long  by  one  and  onc-lcmh  in  diameter.  •  *  •  It  is 
drilled  throughout;  the  bore  is  seven-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at 
the  cylindrical  end  of  the  tube,  and  retains  that  caliber  until  it  reaches 
the  point  where  the  cylinder  subsides  into  the  moulh-piece,  when  it  con- 
tracts gradually  to  onc-lcnlh  of  an  inch  at  the  end.  Tlie  carving  is  very 
fme  and  much  superior  to  anytliing  of  which  the  Indians  at  thi^  day 
arc  known  to  be  capable."  — ^  S,  &  D.,  224. 

Three  lubes,  the  longest  twelve  inches,  the  shortest  eight  inches, 
were  foimd  in  one  of  the  smaller  mounds,  "  car\'cd  by  their  makers  cut 
of  a  species  of  compact,  blue  and  white  mottled  steatite    •    •    •    The 
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quality  of  the  stone,  like  most  of  the  magnesian  species,  is  <u>ft  enough  to 
be  cut  with  a  knife.  •  •  ♦  i  teamed  by  in^juiry,  that  a  quarry  or 
locality  of  this  species  of  rock,  exists  on  the  Iwinks  of  Grave  Creek,  some 
four  or  five  mile*  al»ovc  the  great  mound.  This  establishes  the  fact  that 
ihey  were  made  here,  and  not  brought  from  a  distance."  —  Schoolcraft, 
Grave  Creek,  406. 

Tubes  of  a  stone  similar  to  that  above  described,  come  from 
the  Katiawha  valley.  It  is  not  steatite,  but  its  com]>osition  is 
unknown  as  no  analysis  has  been  made  of  it.  Steatite  docs  not 
occur  at  any  place  in  West  Virginia. 

Schooleraft,  it  seems,  did  not  examine  the  deposit  to  which 
he  alludes.  It  is  very  probably  of  a  similar  nature  to  a  peculiar 
mixture  found  in  ilic  vicinity  of  Marietta.  Scattered  through 
beds  of  dark-brown  or  chocolate  colored  clay,  or  "  shale  "  as  it 
is  locally  termed,  are  bowIdcr-Uke  masses  of  clay  and  sand  con- 
taining more  or  less  mica  in  minute  scales;  the  color  is  light-gray, 
sometimes  tinged  with  yellow. 
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When  first  quarried  from  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  the 
gray  material  somewhat  resembles  steatite  in  appearance,  and 
has  a  similar  smooth,  almost  greasy  feel,  on  account  of  the  mica 
and  tlie  included  water.  It  is  then  not  iiardcr  than  comn^on  chalk 
or  gypsum ;  on  exposure  to  air  it  solidifies  as  the  water  evapor- 
ates, and  in  a  short  time  becomes  as  hard  as  slate  or  whetstone. 
The  ultimate  degree  of  hardness  will  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  silica,  relative  to  the  other  ingredients;  and  to  judge  by  its 
action  in  kilns,  tlic  hardness  would  be  increased  by  heating.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  various  objects  usually  classed  as  "  sandstone  " 
or  "  sandy  slate  ",  were  made  of  rock  like  this ;  but  the  tubes 
from  the  Grave  Creek  mound  seem  to  be  of  a  somewhat  different 
though  allied  substance. 

The  purposes  for  which  tubes  were  employed  are  pointed 
out  by  Bcveral  writers. 

"  A  large  jiottcry  tube  was  taken  from  a  mound  near  Coltinwood, 
cast  of  Qcvcland-  The  base  gradually  diminishes  toward  the  smaller 
end  and  about  three-fourths  oi  an  inch  from  it  is  much  reduced  by  a 
square  offset.  In  it  when  found  was  a  slightly  flattened  pottery  ball, 
which  would  drop  down  the  tube  until  stopped  by  this  offset  It  is  called 
a  horn,  and  by  blowing  in  it,  a  sound  can  be  produced,  audible  at  a  long 
distance.  The  fact  that  a  toiider  sound  is  produced  when  the  ball  is  in 
the  tube,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Cube  elevated,  favors  the  idea  that  it  was 
designed  as  a  horn."  —  Read.  Arch.,  44. 

Tubes  were  used  for  drinking  or  supping  among  many  peoples,  to 
prevent  burning,  or  taking  in  dirt,  or  for  convenience. —  Bourke.  49:J. 

The  California  Indians  "  applied  to  the  suffering  part  of  the  patient's 
body  the  cIiactiacQ.  or  a  tube  formed  out  of  a  very  hard  black  stone,  and 
through  this  they  ^otnetiuies  sucked  and  other  (initrs  blew,  but  both 
as  hard  as  ihcy  were  able,  siippO!>iTig  that  thus  the  disca.sc  was  cither 
exhaled  or  dispersed.  Sonietinics  the  tube  was  filled  with  cimarron  or 
wild  tobacco  lighted,  and  here  they  either  .sucked  in  or  blew  down  the 
smoke,  according  to  the  physician's  direction ;  and  this  powerful  caustic 
sometimes,  without  any  other  remedy,  has  been  known  entirely  to  remove 
the  disorder." — Vancgas,  I.  97. 

"These  iuggWs  [the  medicine  men  of  Lower  California]  employ  a 
small  lube  which  they  use  for  sucking  or  blowing  the  patient  for  a 
while;"  presently  ihcy  show  him  a  small  object  of  some  sort,  "pretend- 
ing to  have  at  last  removed  the  real  cause  of  the  disorder."  —  Biegerl ; 
quoted  by  Jones.  3(J3. 

The  healers  in  Florida  "  suck  that  part  of  the  body  which  causes 
the  patient  the  must  pain:  and  they  do  it  either  with  the  mouth  or 
with  a  kind  of  shcperd's  flute,  having  first  made  a  small  incision  near 
jome  vein."  —  Coreal:  qooted  by  Jones,  SA2. 
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The  Dakota  Indians  used  a  horn  tube  in  bleeding^;  one  end 
was  set  over  the  cut,  and  the  other  vigorously  sucked  (School- 
craft, History,  I,  253).  The  Acaxees  of  Mexico  employ  blow- 
ing through  a  hollow  tube  for  the  cure  of  disease. — Bancroft, 
H.  H.,  I,  58a). 

The  Virginia  Indians  used  reeds  in  treating  diseases  by 
sucking  or  blowing  through  them,  and  also  used  them  in  cauter- 
izing (Jones,  362-4),  Hoffman  illustrates  the  removal  of  disease 
through  the  agency  of  a  tube  of  bone  by  a  medicine  man  of  the 
Ojibwa.— Hoffman,  W.  J.,  278,  plate  XVIII. 

"  We  find  all  over  the  world  this  primitive  cure  by  sucking  out  the 
evil,  which  perhaps  even  with  ourselves  lingers  ainont;  nurses  and  children 
in  ihe  universal  nursery  remedy  of  'kiss  and  make  it  well.'"  —  Civili- 
zation, 30. 

The  Klamath  Indians  use  tubes  for  smoking  (Powers,  426). 

The  Indians  of  southern  California  inhale  smoke  of  certain  herbs 
through  a  tubt:  to  produce  intoxication. — Bancroft^  H.  H.,  566. 

Ovicdo  says  "  The  caciques  and  principal  men  Jof  the  extreme  south- 
west] have  small  hollovicd  sticks  about  a  span  long  and  as  thick  as  the 
little  finger;  they  are  forked  in  the  manner  here  sliown,  Y,  but  both  the 
forks  and  the  stalk  arc  of  the  same  piece.  The  forked  ends  arc  inserted 
in  the  nostrils  and  the  other  end  is  applied  to  the  burning  leaves  of 
the  herb,  which  is  rolk-d  up  in  the  manner  of  pastils.  They  then  inhale 
the  smoke  until  ihty  fall  down  in  a  stale  of  stupor  in  which  they  remain 
as  if  intoxicated,  for  a  considerable  time.  Such  of  the  Indians  as  can 
not  procure  a  forked  stick,  use  a  reed  or  hollow  cane  for  the  purpose 
of  inhaling  the  smoke."  —  Read,  Arch.,  43. 

Tlie  Indian  mode  of  inhaling  smoke  would  produce  the 
same  result,  whether  it  passed  through  the  mouth  or  the  nostrils. 
They  draw  the  lungs  as  full  as  possible,  retain  it  a  moment  and 
then  slowly  exhale  it. 

The  California  Indians  drilled  their  tubes  from  both  ends  and 
enlarscd  the  hole  from  one  end  by  Mraping.  the  mouth-piece  being  made 
of  a  bird  bone  stuck  on  with  asphaltum. —  Schumacher,  268. 

The  use  of  stone,  or  any  other,  tubes  for  astronomical  pur- 
poses, which  lias  been  discovered  by  some  imag^inativc  writers, 
is,  of  course,  absurd.  Nevertheless,  they  arc  useful  in  viewing 
distant  objects  on  a  bright  day,  especially  when  looking  toward 
the  sun,  as  they  exclude  all  rays  of  light  except  those  proceeding 
from  the  direction  of  the  point  toward  wliich  they  are  lurned. 
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INSCRIBED  TAULETS. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  it  was  written, 

"  Hardly  a  year  passes  im signal i/cti  by  the  announcenwnt  of  the 
discovery  of  tablets  of  stone  nr  metal,  bearing  strange  or  mystical  inscrip- 
tions. •  •  •  But  they  either  fail  to  witbstand  an  analysis  of  the 
alleged  circumstances  attending  their  discovery,  or  resolve  tlicmselves 
into  very  simple  aUural  productions."  —  S.  &  D.,  274. 

The  authors  are  referring;  in  the  above  sentence  only  to 
specimens  which  had  been  exploited  as  alphabetic  or  historic  in 
their  character.  It  shoukl  have  been  stated,  as  wc  now  know, 
that  some  genuine  aboriginal  tablets  are  capable  of  interpreta- 
tion in  tlie  light  of  the  ordinary  ornamentation  or  syttibolisni 
which  finds  expression  in  so  many  other  directions. 

"  Any  inscriptions  purporting  to  be  prC'ColumlHan,  showing  appar- 
ent use  of  alphabetic  characters,  sign:^  of  the  Zodiac  or  other  evidences 
of  culture  higher  ihan  that  known  among  the  North  American  Indians, 
must  be  received  with  caution,  liut  the  pictngraphs  may  be  altogether 
genuine,  and  their  erroneous  interpretation  may  be  the  sole  ground  for 
discrediting  them,"  —  Mallcry,  7tf4. 

Since  that  linie,  many  other  inscribed  stones  have  been  her- 
ri.lded  as  furnishing  the  key  that  shall  unlock  tlie  secrets  of  our 
ancient  history  —  as  soon  as  we  know  how  to  read  them.  Bare 
mention  will  l>e  made  of  a  few.  Should  tlie  reader  care  to  know 
more,  he  will  find  in  McLean's  vohime  the  best  article  yet  pub- 
lished on  tlie  subject  of  tablets.  It  describes  those  which  arc 
discussed  in  various  works,  and  amtains  some  inuch-neede<l 
caustic  remarks  in  regard  to  frauds,  which  ignorant  or  unscru- 
pulous collectors  have  imjx)sed  upon  the  public. — McLean,  chap- 
ters Vin  and  IX. 

No  other  objects  of  this  kind  have  given  rise  to  more  dis- 
cussion than  three  tablets  found  in  small  mounds  near  Daven- 
port, Iowa.  Two  of  them  arc  of  shale,  the  other  of  limestone. 
Their  modern  origin  is  shown  by  the  following  test: 

"  The  aid  of  actual  pictographers  among  the  living  Indiana,  should 
be  adopted  regarding  all  remarkable  finds.  This  course  was  pursued 
by  Mr.  Rust,  of  Pas.adcna.  California,  regarding  the  Davenport  tablets. 
He  exhibited  the  drawings  to  several  of  the  older  and  more  intelligent 
members  of  the  Dakota  tribe.  They  readily  gave  Ihc  same  interpretation 
(and  in  no  instance  did  either  Interpreter  know  that  another  had  seen 
the  pictures  so  that  there  could  be  no  collusion).    It  is  quite  evident  from 


The  Davenport  Tabids.     The  Lcnape  Stone. 
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the  ready  reading  of  these  ubiets  by  the  Dakotans,  that  they  are  either 
genuine,  and  of  Siouan  origin ;  or  that  they  were  made  by  some  one 
familiar  with  the  Siouan  method  of  representing  events.  The  principal 
■one  portrays  an  ordinary  Indian  dance."  —  Mallcry,  7G4,  condensed. 

Thomas  says  o(  them : 

"  A  consideration  of  all  the  facts  leads  us.  inevitably,  to  the  con- 
clusion that  ihcae  relics  are  frauds;  that  is,  they  are  modem  productions 
made  to  deceive."  But  there  is  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any  chi- 
canery on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  Davenport  Academy,  which 
has  been  insirumenul  in  brinsing  lltese  tablets  to  the  notice  of  the 
world.  These  ftentlcmen,  except  one  who  has  expressed  his  disbelief, 
believe — or  believed — these  tablets  genuine;  overlooking  the  fact  that 
they  provt  cMtirely  loo  tnuch.—  B.  E.  12,  633  to  643. 

The  limestone  tablet  has  been  snbjeclcd  to  considerable  heat, 
as  sliov^n  by  the  color  of  one  part  of  it.  Had  it  lain  long  in  the 
earth,  exposed  to  percolating  waters,  that  portion  must  have 
crumbled.  The  figure  which  has  been  called  a  *'sun-god"  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  rudL-  cupy  of  a  sign  which  may  be 
seen  at  almost  any  saloon;  namely.  Gambrinus  astride  of  a  beer 
barrel,  holding  aloft  a  foaming  goblet.  The  shale  tablets,  with 
their  aggregation  of  ancient  and  modern,  Indian  and  European, 
native  and  foreign  symbols,  have  been  engraven  with  a  steel  blade, 
apparently  sfpiare-iminted  nr  in  the  form  of  a  shoemaker's  knife. 
This  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  makes  a  careful  examination 
of  the  incisions  with  a  pocket  lens. 

"Six  inscribed  copper  plates  [said  to  h.^ve  been]  foimd  in  a  mound 
near  Kindcrhook,  Illinoifi.  wtrrc  reported  to  bear  .i  close  resemblance 
to  Chinese.  •  •  *  it  was  ascertained  that  the  plates  had  been  engrived 
by  the  vitlaRe  blacksmith,  copied  from  the  lid  of  a  Chinese  tea-chest."  — 
Mallery.  7fiS. 

The  "Lenape  Stone"  is  a  slate  gorget  found  in-  Bucks  county. 
Pennsylvania,  in  1872.  It  has  upon  one  side  an  etching  of  a 
fight  between  a  mammoth  or  mastodon,  and  four  Indians.  On 
the  reverse  side  is  a  tnedley  of  characters,  representing  fishes, 
tomahawks,  ami  various  other  things.  As  usual,  the  fabricators 
of  the  tablet  have  overdone  the  matter.  In  tlieir  anxiety  to  make 
out  a  gfood  case  they  always  prove  too  much,  a/id  overlook  some 
minor  feature  which  betrays  the  modern  origin  of  the  "wonder- 
ful discovery." —  (Sec)  Mercer. 

"David  Wyrick.  of  Newark.  Ohio,  ♦  *  *  discovered  in  IMO  a 
tablet  bearing  an  one  side  a  truculent  '  likeness '  of  Moses    «    •    •    and 
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on  the  other  a  Hebrew  abridgement  of  the  ten  commandments.  A  Hebrev 
Bible  afterwards  found  in  Mr.  Wyrick's  private  room  threw  some  lighf 
upon  the  inscribed  characters,"  —  Mallery,  700. 

The  Grave  Creek  tablet  is  another  which  has  come  in  for  a. 
full  share  of  argtunents,  pro  and  con. 

There  is  no  reason  for  believing  it  to  have  been  deposited  in  the 
mound  by  the  builders;  or  if  it  was.  for  attaching  any  importance  to  it 
more  than  to  any  other  stone  marked  with  uncertain  or  unknown  char- 
acters of  any  description.  Col.  Whittlesey  says  "whether  a  forgery  or 
the  work  of  the  Mound  Builders,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  diai^ 
acters  have  any  alphabetic  or  phonetic  value." — Read.  Tablet. 

The  illustrations  which  accompany  the  detailed  account  of 
tne  "Wilmington  Tablets"  by  the  discoverers,  so  manifestly  show 
their  fraudulent  character  that  no  further  reference  need  be 
made  to  them. — (See)  Welch. 

The  Cincinnati  tablet,  as  proven  by  Robert  Qarke,  is  a  gen- 
uine mound  relic,  found  where  there  was  no  possibility  of  its 
having  been  deposited  subsequent  to  the  construction  of  the 
mound. 

The  "Berlin  Tablet,"  too,  is  genuine;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
decipher  the  significance,  if  there  be  any,  in  its  rudely  drawn  and 
apparently  meaningless  lines. —  Sylvester,  73, 


PIPES. 

The  endless  variety  in  form  and  decoration  in  pipes  finds 
its  readiest  explanation  in  the  assumption  that  Indians  In  the 
central  valleys  observed  a  custom  which  prevailed  among  those 
resident  on  the  plains. 

"  For  different  occasions  or  ceremonies  they  have  different  pipes. 
Thus  they  have  a  peace  pipe,  a  council  pipe,  a  medicine  pipe,  and  a  pipe 
for  common  use.  Each  is  sacred  to  its  own  purpose."  —  Dodge,  In- 
dians, 130. 

The  manufacture  of  an  article  so  highly  prized  would  call 
for  the  best  efforts  of  which  its  maker  was  capable.  In  the 
desire  to  give  material  expression  to  a  symbol  or  an  idea;  to 
fashion  a  totem  or  clan  mark  which  shall  attract  attention ;  tt> 
signalize  some  exploit  of  the  owner;  or  even  to  excite  admiration 
for  ornamental  carving  —  time  and  labor  would  not  be  considered 
of  any  moment.  This  would  be  equally  true  whether  the  pipe 
were  intended  for  the  use  of  the  maker,  or  for  some  one  else. 
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Each  individual  smoker  might,  for  one  or  another  of  these  rea- 
sons, require  a  pipe  differing  from  all  others.  At  the  same  time, 
certain  rites  and  ceremonies  might  demand  a  similarity  in  pipes 
or  other  objects  necessary  to  their  performance  or  observance. 

"  The  Mound  Builders  were  inveterate  smokers,  if  the  great  number 
of  pipes  discovered  in  the  mounds  be  admitted  as  evidence  of  the  fact 
♦  "  ■  In  their  construction  the  skill  of  the  makers  seems  to  have 
been  exhausted."  "  They  arc  always  ca,rvcd  from  a  single  piece,  and 
consist  of  a  flat  curved  base,  of  variable  length  and  width,  with  the 
bowl  rising  from  the  center  of  the  convex  side.  From  one  of  the  ends, 
and  communicating  with  the  hollow  of  the  bowl,  is  drilled  a  small  hole, 
which  answers  the  purpose  of  a  tube;  the  corresponding  opposite  division 
being  left  for  the  manifest  purpose  of  holding  the  implement  to  the 
mouth."  One  specimen  ''  is  finely  carved  from  a  beautiful  variety  of  light 
brown  porphyry,  granulated  with  variously  colored  materials, — the  whole 
much  changed  by  the  action  of  fire,  and  somewhat  resembling  porcelain. 
It  \9  intensely  hard,  and  successfully  resists  the  edge  of  the  hardest 
tempered  knife."  — S.  &.  D..  227-8. 

This  style  of  pipe  is  now  generally  known  as  the  "Monitor/* 
from  its  resemblance  in  outline  to  the  war  vessel  of  that  type. 
Later  explorations  have  shown  that  Squier  and  Davis  were  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the  mounds ;  other  forms 
occur  in  them  as  well,  while  the  monitor  is  not  uncommon  in. 
graves  and  village-sites.  As  will  appear  later,  they  secured  noth- 
ing made  of  "porphyry-;"  the  hardness  in  this  specimen,  as  in 
most  others,  is  doubtless  caused  by  the  heat  to  which  it  has  been 
exposed.    A  fine  example  is  shown  in  figure  1 13. 

"  The  '  Monitor '  type  is  considered  the  oldest  form  of  the  mound- 
builder's  pipe  and  yet  we  not  only  have  the  evidence  that  it  was  in  use 
Among  the  Indians  of  this  region,  but  it  is  easy  to  trace  in  the  mound 
Specimen.'!  the  modifications  which  brought  into  use  the  simple  form  of 
the  modem  Indian  pipe.  *  •  •  Among  the  specimens  obtained  from 
the  various  localities  [from  Ohio  to  New  Jersey  and  Georgia)  can  be 
found  every  possible  graduation,  from  the  ancient  Ohio  type  to  the  modern 
form  [in  use  among  the  CherokeesJ.  There  is.  therefore,  in  this  peculiar 
line  ol  art  and  custom  an  unbroken  chain  connectitiK  the  mound-huttders 
of  Ohio  with  the  Indian  of  historic  times,  and  what  strengthens  the 
argument,  in  the  same  fact  is  evidence  that  disconnects  the  makers  from 
the  Mexican  and  Central  American  peoples."  —  B.  E.   12.  705. 

While  there  is  some  force  in  the  argument  that  the  Mound 
Builders  were  not  an  offshoot  of  the  Mexicans  because  pipes  were 
not  in  use  among  the  latter,  it  does  not  follow  thai  the  pipe  forms 
a  more  logical  connection  between  Mound  Builders  and  known 
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Indians  than  many  other  objects  do.  In  all  classes  of  relics  there 
is  such  an  inGnity  of  form  and  finish  thai  one  type  niay  be  linked 
with  almosi  any  other  by  a  series  in  which  the  change  from  each 
one  to  the  next  is  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible. 

One  fact  upon  which  Thomas  bases  his  theor)'  that  Cherokccs 
are  descendants  of  Ohio  Mound  Builders,  is  tlie  following  state- 
ment by  Adair: 

"  They  made  beautiful  stone  pipes;  and  the  Cherakce  the  best  of  any 
of  the  Indians ;  for  dicir  inounlainnus  country  conutns  many  different 
sorts  and  colors  of  soils  proper  for  such  uses.  They  easily  fonn  them 
with  their  tomahawks,  and  afterward  finish  them  in  any  desired  form  with 
their  knives;  itie  pipes  being  of  a  very  soft  quality  till  they  are  smoked 
with,  and  uacd  to  the  fire,  when  they  become  quhc  hard.  They  arc  often 
a  full  span  long,  and  the  bowls  are  about  half  as  large  again  as  those  of 
our  EnRli-ih  pipes.  Thf  fore  p.irt  of  each  coninionly  runs  out  with  a 
sharp  peak,  two  or  ihrce  fingers  broad,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  —  on 
both  sides  of  the  bowl,  lengthwise,  they  cut  several  pictures  with  a  great 
deal  of  skill  and  labor ;  such  as  a  buffalo  and  a  panther  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  bowl;  a  rabbit  and  a  fox. —  Adair,  423. 

This  is  not  conclusive  by  any  means.  The  pipes  described 
have  a  resemblance  to  the  monitor  form,  but  it  must  l>e  noted  that 
the  effigies  are  either  carved  on  the  outside  of  the  bowl  or  else  on 
the  stem  to  one  side  or  perhaps  both  sides,  of  the  bowl :  whereas 
in  the  mound  pipes  the  effigj'  contains  the  howl.  No  more  sat- 
isfying is  his  contention  that  the  Chcrokees  migrated  to  Ohio 
frwn  Iowa  because 

Several  effigy  and  platform  pipes  have  been  found  in  the  region  aliout 
Davcnpfirl,  Iowa.  They  are  much  ruder  in  form  and  finish  than  the  Ohio 
specimens,  and  made  of  the  softer  grades  of  stone. —  Barber,  36&. 

By  the  same  process  of  reasoning  he  could  have  brought  them 
from  the  eastern  sea-board.    Abbott  figures  a  monitor  pipe  from 

"  Essex  county,  Mass.  Many  of  the  finest  example  of  this  pattern 
of  pipe  have  been  recovered  from  graves  in  this  vicinity."  It  Is  "  a  com- 
mon Atlantic  coast  pattern   of  smoking  pipe "  — Abbott.  310. 

Monitor  pipes,  with  effigy  bowls  are  shown  on  subsequent 
pages.  Three  others,  with  plain  bowls,  forming  a  gradation  be- 
tween the  mound  types  and  common  modern  shapes,  are  rep- 
resented in  figure  190. 

***** 


Catlinite  and  Simitar  Stone. 
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If  we  may  believe  one  early  author,  the  Indians  along  the 
Atlantic  procurt-d  material  for  pipes  from  the  '*  Pipestone " 
deposits  ntar  the  line  between  Dakota  and  Minnesota.  If  such 
be  the  case,  wc  need  look  no  further  than  strolling  traders  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  monitor  pipes  500  miles  from  Ohio. 

"  Peter  Kalm,  in  his  "  Travels  in  North  America,"  says  the  Dclawarcs 
have  ■  pipe5  which  are  made  with  gr^at  ingenuity,  of  a  very  fine  red  pol- 
stone,  or  a  kind  o(  serpentine  marble.  They  are  very  scarce.  The  fine 
red  stone  is  likewise  very  scarce,  and  is  found  only  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  Mississippi.'    Pipes  made  of  Catlinite  are  of  very  rare  occurrence 


Figure  IDU  — Uonltor  PIpet, 

in  New  England,  and  even  more  so  in  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania. 
In  western  New  York,  occasional  specimens  h-ivc  been  found."  —  Ab- 
bott, 317,  condensed. 

A  Stone  similar  to  catlinite  is  mentioned  as  existing  much 
farther  eastward. 

"  In  this  journey  of  M.  de  Borgmont.  mention  is  made  only  of  what 
we  meet  with  from  Fort  New  Ork-ans,  from  which  wc  set  out,  in  order 
to  go  to  the  Padoucas :  wherefore  1  ought  to  speak  of  a  thing  curioas 
enough  to  be  related,  which  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri;  and 
th.it  15  a  pretty  high  clifT.  upright  from  the  water.  From  the  middle  of 
tJie  chfT  juts  nut  n  mass  of  red  stone  ni/A  white  spots,  like  porphyry, 
with  this  difference,  that  what  we  are  now  speaking  of  is  almost  soft  and 
tender  like  sandstone.  The  stone  is  easily  worked  and  bears  the  most  vio- 
lent fire.  The  Indians  of  the  country  have  contrived  to  strike  off  pieces 
thereof  with  their  arrows,  and  after  they  fall  into  the  water  plunge  in  (or 
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them.  When  they  procure  pieces  large  etiough  lo  make  pipes,  they  fasbioo 
them  with  knives  and  awls.  This  pipe  has  a  socket  two  or  three  inches 
long,  and  on  the  opposite  side  the  figure  of  a  hatchet;  in  the  middle  of  all 
is  the  borl  or  bowl  to  put  the  tobacco  in.'"  — S.  &  D.,  386;  Irom  Du 
Prau.  179. 

There  is  no  place  at  present  known  where  stone  such  as 
that  described  is  to  l>e  obtained  under  the  conditions  indicated. 
The  materia!  itself,  however,  corresponds  with  thai  which  the 
authors  claitn  to  have  found  in  the  mounds. 

The  methods  followed  in  making  the  effigy  pipes  are  well 
exhibited  in  the  specimen  shown  in  figure  191  (S.  &  D.,  267^ 
figure  1S2). 


Ftpire    191  —  Unfioialied    £flicy    Pipe 

It  "is  unfinished.  The  base  and  various  parts  of  the  figure  exhibit 
fine  sIriK  resulting  Irom  nibbing  and  grinding:  but  the  general  outline 
seems  to  have  been  secured  by  culling  with  some  sharp  instrument,  the 
marks  of  which  arc  plainly  to  be  seen,  especially  at  the  parts  where  it 
would  be  difficult  or  impracticable  to  approach  wilh  a  triturating  substance. 
The  lines  Indicating  the  feathers,  grooves  of  the  beak,  and  other  more 
delicate  features,  are  cut  or  graved  in  the  surface  at  a  single  stroke. 
Some  pointed  tool  seems  to  have  been  used,  and  the  marks  are  visible 
where  it  occasionally  slipped  beyond  the  control  of  the  cnRravcr.  In- 
deed, the  whole  appearance  of  the  specimen  indicates  that  the  work  was 
done  rapidly  by  an  experienced  hand,  and  that  Ihc  various  parts  were 
brought  forward  simultaneously.  The  freedom  of  the  strokes  could  only 
result  from  long  practice;  and  we  may  infer  that  the  manufac-ture  of  pipes 
had  a  distinct  place  in  the  industrial  organization  of  ihe  Mound  Builders." 
—  S.  &  D.,  267. 

The  length  of  time  necessary  for  completing  such  a  piece 
of  work  has  been  greatly  over-estimated. 
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"  It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  to  make  a  stone  pipe  required 
weelcs  if  not  months  of  patient  labor.  The  writer  has,  however,  demon- 
strated that  with  primitive  tools,  picking,  grinding,  and  drilling,  almost 
any  pipe,  such  35  those  which  have  been  used  by  American  Indians, 
could  be  completed  in  les*  than  three  days'  work  and  the  more  ordinary 
ones  in  a  few  hours."  —  McGuirc,  396. 

Yet,  after  this  positive  statement  as  to  the  possibility  of 
making  the  pipes  in  a  short  time,  and  describing  the  manner  in 
which  he  himself  pecked  and  ground  various  forms  of  ancient 
art,  McGuire  undertakes  to  prove  that  the  aborigines  had  no 
hand  in  the  manufacture  of  those  in  use  among  them  even 
before  the  mounds  were  built. 

Among  the  Squicr  and  Davis  finds  now  in  the  American  Museum 
o(  Natural  History,  in  New  York,  there  is  "enough  material  to  demon- 
strate that  the  technical  work  on  the  curved  base  pipes,  which  have  caused 
so  much  wonder  for  the  last  forty  years,  is  of  a  very  superior  order. 
The  artistic  skill,  of  those  making  them  is  evidenced  in  everj'  line  of  the 
pipes  and  of  their  ornamentation.  The  bowls  have  been  perforated  by 
means  of  hollow  mclal  drill  points  and  the  small  stem  holes  by  solid 
points:  the  scales  on  the  Frogs  and  the  feathers  of  the  birds  are  cut  with 
an  accuracy  and  delicacy  of  detail  in  thin,  sharp  lines  which  appears  to 
indicate  the  use  of  sharp  pointed  tools.  The  head  of  an  Indian,  the  bowl 
of  which  is  drilled  from  the  lop  of  the  head  down  by  means  of  a  thin 
tubular  drill,  the  platform  being  broken  off  on  both  sides,  is  a  well  executed 
likeness  of  an  American  Indian,  while  certain  incised  lines  upon  his  face 
are  probably  intended  to  represent  the  lines  of  paint  or  tattCHoing.  These 
lines  are  cut  in  sharply  and  deeply  and  it  is  an  artistic  production.  A 
few  of  the  surface  lines  of  this  pipe  have  first  been  incised  and  subse- 
quently partially  obliterated  by  grinding  and  polishing,  but  yet  remain 
sufficiently  clear  to  suggest  the  use  of  the  steel  file.  The  whole  effect  of 
this  head  is  calculated  to  impress  one  who  carefully  examines  it  with  the 
idea  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  skilltu]  European  carver." — McGuire.  510. 

"  The  specimens  of  pipes  in  the  collection  of  the  U.  S,  National 
Museum  of  the  mound  type  •  *  *  have  been  examined  closely  for 
surface  indications  of  tool  marks,  which  were  found  in  most  instances, 
and  suggest  the  presence  of  the  metal  file  of  the  whites."  —  McGuire.  527. 

"On,  a  typical  mound  pipe  found  in  a  mound  in  Clarke  county, 
Ohio,  composed  of  a  soft  white  .stone  —  possibly  limestone,  the  mark.s  of 
a  file  on  the  bowl  and  stem  are  in  places  almost  too  distinct  to  be  mis- 
taken."—  McGuire.  514.  condensed. 

"The  polishing:  the  apparent  file  marks;  the  fine  lines;  the  inlaid 
eyes;  the  carving  In  the  round;  the  objects  ol  copper  covered  with 
silver  found  in  contact  with  them;  and  the  finding  in  the  mounds  articles 
of  undoubted  European  origin — are  all  suggestive  of  the  comparative 
modem  date  of  the  pipes  of  the  curved  base  mound  type.    It  does  not  of 
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no  ccbo'  Cfjob  tfaaa  lie  at  ibc  Jnod  cf  siqr  stwafc  Uiilcs»  it 
bean  at  the  lame  time  other  imTii  iiiiTi  of  modem  woric.  theiv 
arc  no  tcratcbcs  at  aD  resanbfii^  the  maik  of  a  fie  oo  any 

»o-caUcd  lodsan  relic  in  the  Mbscxbii,  wfaidi  may  not  be  pro- 
doced  whh  a  piece  oi  hard  griny  saodasooe.  Besides,  esoczly 
iimilar  marks  occur  in  parts  of  the  •pwimfn  which  can  not  be 
reached  with  either  the  roond  or  the  fiat  £acr  of  a  file. 

No  "  articles  of  Midoobted  Euiupeaa  origin  "  have  been 
Iouik!  in  ihofe  ancient  molds  of  Ohio  which  have  furnished 
the  cficy  or  monitor  pipes. 

"Fur  traders  and  hunters"!  And  just  before  he  q>eaks 
of  "  technical  work  *  *  of  a  very  superior  order  "  I  "  artistic 
>ldll  *  •  in  every  line"!  "skillful  European  carver"!  His 
Other  "  tufifgestions  "  may  be  passed  by  as  irrelevant :  for.  except- 
ing the  copper,  he  has  proven  that  prinuiivc  artisans  could  ac- 
complish them  all  with  primitive  tools,  b}-  doing  it  himself  in 
primitive  ways. 

Cithers  besides  McGuire  have  maintained  the  theoTT,-  that  not 
only  pii>cs  but  the  various  ceremonial  stones,  copper  ornaments^ 
even  grooved  axes  and  celts,  were  made  by  white  men  for  trading 
to  the  Indians.  It  is  not  easy  to  have  the  patience  to  contradict 
such  asHcniims.  As  to  a  majority  of  these  things,  they  are  made 
of  stone  or  metal  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  finished  articles. 
For  the  most  i>art  the  materials  arc  not  to  be  obtained  in  those 
portions  of  Europe  where  the  early  settlers  and  traders  procured 
their  goods  for  traffic  with  the  American  natives.  The  objects 
themselves  arc  unlike  anything  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe. 
There  is  no  mention  of  their  im(>ortation  in  the  accounts  of 
Jesuits,  or  explorers  of  any  nation,  most  of  whom  recorded 
minute,  even  trivial,  circumstances  conceniing  their  dealings  and 
the  sorl  nf  trinkets  the  Indians  desired.  Tliey  arc  described  in 
histories  and  diaries  of  the  earliest  pioneers,  as  among  the  novcl- 
licd  in  po(.se*tsifjri  of  different  Irilves.  In  several  narratives  of  two 
or  three  centuries  ago  are  related  the  processes  by  which  arrows, 
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beads,  tomahawks,  pipes,  and  otiier  things  were  perfected. 
Nevtrtlielcss,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  we  arc  asked  to  believe  tliat 
immediately  upon  the  discovery  of  America,  Europeans  pro- 
vided themselves  with  material  from  regions  which  no  white  man 
saw  until  a  century  later;  made  this  material  into  thousands  of 
articles,  in  scores  of  patterns  hitherto  unknown  and  unthought  of 
by  any  one  in  the  world  ;  and  palmed  these  articles  off  on  Indians 
to  whom  tliey  could  have  no  possible  meaning,  and,  except  the 
pipes,  be  of  no  practical  use.  This,  too,  when  they  had  great 
stores  of  knives,  hatchets,  kettles,  guns,  and  novelties  which  would 
be  eagerly  bought  up  at  exorbitant  prices ! 

Like  some  "discoverers"  of  inscribed  tablets,  such  teleolo- 
gists  "  prove  too  niiich  ".  There  seems  to  be  a  strange  unwilling- 
ness to  admit  that  Indians  were  capable  of  the  mechanical  and 
artistic  skill  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  monitor  and  effigy 
pipes,  or  in  fact  of  any  thing  else  that  pleases  the  eye.  It  is 
insisted  that  this  delicacy  of  detail  and  jxTfrction  of  finish  must 
be  ascribed  to  a  more  intelligent  race.  Formerly  they  were  held 
to  be  a  proof  of  an  extinct  race  with  a  higher  grade  of  culture. 

"The  only  fair  test  of  the  relative  degree  of  skill  possessed  by  ihe 
two  races  would*  be  in  a  comparison  of  the  remains  of  ihc  mountls  with 
the  productions  of  the  Indians  before  the  commencement  of  European 
intcrcourst.  A  comparison  of  the  works  of  ihc  laner,  however,  at  any 
period,  would  not  fail  to  exhibit  in  a  striking  tight  the  ^eatly  superior 
skill  of  the  ancient  people."  —  S.  &  D..  23rt. 

Now,  since  it  is  known  that  modern  Indians  arc  quite 
expert  at  such  things,  it  is  claimed  that  all  the  finer  mound 
relics  were  made  by  while  men.  If  this  can  he  cstahlislied,  then 
there  will  be  no  question  that  the  mounds  and  other  cartliworks 
are  of  recent  origin ;  which  is  the  point  these  advocates  arc  trying 
to  make. 

To  assist  the  reader  in  arriving  at  a  clearer  perception  of 
the  merits  of  this  triangular  controversy,  there  will  be  given 
copies  of  some  of  the  more  important  engravings  illustrating 
specimens  obtained  from  mounds  by  Squier  and  Davis.  That 
portion  of  the  text  which  Is  in  quotation  marks  is  a  rompendtum 
or  resume  of  their  descriptive  explanation.  It  will  not.  in  all 
cases,  lie  exact  as  a  quotation,  but  is  so  denoted  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish their  text  from  the  additions  or  comments  made  on  it. 
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When  quotations  from  any  other  author  appear,  the  proper 
credit  will  be  given. 

The  "  human  effigies  "  will  be  first  presented. 

Figure  192  (S.  &  D..  244,  Fig.  142)  "  is  a  hard,  compact,  black  stone. 
The  hoEes  in  the  hcad-drci^s  were  fillecj  with  pearls." 

Figure  193  (S.  &  D.,  244,  Fig.  143;  "  is  a  compact  yellowish  stone 
The  base  is  oi  plaster  to  hald  it  erect  The  ears  were  each  perforated; 
and  from  the  strongly  attached  oxide  of  copper  at  these  points,  were 
probably  urnamcnlcd  with  ritigs  of  that  metal." 

Figure  194  (S.  &  D.,  246,  Fig.  144)  "is  of  the  same  material  u 
Figure  143"  [193.] 

Figure  195  (S.  &  D.,  245,  Fig.  145)  "is  evidently  that  of  a  female. 

"  The  markings  ujwn  the  faces  of  two  of  these  sculptures  may  be 
taken  as>cprc»cnting  paint  lines  or  some  description  of  tattooing.  This 
IS  an  Indian  feature ;  but  the  singular  head  dresses  bear  tittle  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Indians  so  far  as  we  know  them." 

Figure  196  (S.  &  D..  247,  Fig.  Hfi)  "is  carved  from  alight-colored 
sandstone;  it  was  found  while  digti'^R  ^  ^''1  race,  three  feet  below  the 
surface,  near  Tippecanoe,  Miami  county." 

Figure  197  <S.  &  D.,  247,  Fig.  147)  "is  made  from  fine  porphyry 
of  a  green i.sh-brown  or  lead-colored  ground.  The  ears  display  the  usual 
marks  of  perforation." 

Figure  198  (S.  &  D.,  248,  Fig.  148)  "very  closely  resembles  Figure 
146  \IQ0].  A  large  serpent  is  folded  around  the  neck.  It  is  of  compact 
red  sandstone,  six  inchc.«  in  length,  and  was  found  on  the  banks  of  Paint 
Creek,  a  mile  from  Chillicolhc" 

"  A  stone  *  idol '  was  found  near  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  River. 
It  represents  a  human  figure  in  a  squatting  attitude,  the  arms  clasped 
around  the  knees,  upon  which  the  chin  is  resting.  This  is  the  common 
position  of  the  North  American  Indians,  when  sealed  around  the  fires  in 
their  wigwams.  It  seems  most  likely  that  these  rough  sculptures  have  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  and  arc  the  remains  of  tribes  found  in  posses- 
sion of  the  country  by  the  whites.  As  works  of  aft  lliey  arc  immeasurably 
inierlor  to  the  relics  from  the  mounds."  —  S,  &  D.,  249. 

Figure  19D  (S.  &  D.,  150,  Fig.  250)  "is  of  sandstone,  and  was 
plowed  up  near  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana.  It  is  twelve  inches  long  and 
weighs  nearly  fifty  pounds." 

Figure  200  (S.  &  D..  261,  Figs.  151  and  152)  represents  "the  front 
and  profile  of  an  image  of  sandstone,  st.\  inches  long,  deeply  grooved  on 
the  back.     It  was  found  in  Belmont  county,  nearly  opposite  Wheeling." 

"  Most  of  the  mound  sculptures  are  from  a  red  porphyry,  filled  with 
small  white  and  blue  granules;  sandstone.  limestone,  etc. —  S.  &  D.,  2S4. 

Other  fonns  will  now  be  presented. 

Figure  201  (S.  8t  D.,  257.  Fig.  161)  "is  a  very  spirited  representa- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  elk,  although  it  is  not  minutely  accurate."  [It 
might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  called  a  grey-hound.] 


I'lgurc  IM. 
£Ji$g  itipU-    Human    Hcadl. 


Figure  190  —  Uunun    Face,    la   Stooe. 
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Kgnrc  202  (S.  &  D.,  257.  Fig.  1.59)  shows  "  ihc  Wild  at  — one  of 
a  large  number  of  ihis  anintitt  and  others  of  the  same  genus.  Most  of 
these  are  exquisitdy  car>ed  from  a  red,  granulated  porphyry,  of  exceeding 
hardness — so  hiu'd,  indeed,  as  to  turn  the  edge  of  the  best  tempered  knife." 

Figure  203  (S.  &  D.  26".  Fig.  150).  ■  The  otter.  Ttie  flattened  head, 
small  mouth,  almost  imperceptible  ears,  rounded  body,  and  short  but 
strong  and  fin-like  tegs,  no  less  than  the  attitude  of  the  figure,  enable 
us  to  recognize  at  once  the  most  active,  courageous,  and  voracious  of  the 
indigenous  amphibious  animals." 

Figure  201  (S.  &  D..  25!».  Fig.  164)  "is  the  tufted  heron.  The  minut- 
est features  are  shown :  the  articulations  of  the  l<^s  of  the  bird,  as  also 
the  gills,  fins,  and  scales  of  the  fish,  are  represented.  It  is  can-ed  from  the 
red  and  speckled  porphyry.  As  a  work  of  art  it  is  incomparably  superior 
to  any  remains  of  the  existing  tribes  of  Indians.  The  engraving,  in  point 
of  spirit,  falls  far  sJKiri  of  the  original." 

The  pipe  from  the  "  Adena  mounti,"  shown  in  the  frontis- 
piece, is  made  of  material  more  closely  answering  to  their  de- 
scription of  "  porphyry  "  than  anything  else  discovertnl.  It  is  a 
kind  of  clay-stone,  with  a  hardnes^s  tiot  exceeding  4.  and  easy  to 
carve. 

Figure  205  (S.  &  D.,  259.  Fig.  165>  "  is  prohaMy  some  variety  of  the 
eagle  or  hawk.  The  eye?  of  the  bird  were  composed  of  small  pearl.'i.  in- 
serted about  half  their  depth  in  the  stone.  Pearls  seems  to  have  consti- 
tuted the  eyes  of  nearly  all  the  birds." 

Figure  2CW  (S.  &  D..  Fig.  171)  "of  compact  limestone,  is  probably 
intended  to  represent  the  turkey  biizrard." 

Figure  207  {S.  &  D..  2G5,  Fig.  172)  *'  The  paroquet.  The  engraving, 
though  very  good,  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  original," 

The  next  three  figures  of  Squier  and  Davis  (omitted  here),  "are 
probably  intended  lo  represent  a  bird  of  the  sanxe  variety"  as  figure 
207;    hut  none  of  them  have  much  rcsembl.ince  to  it  or  to  one  another. 

Figure  20d  (S.  &  D,,  2(15.  Fig.  176)  "  seems  to  have  been  ground  or 
rubbed  into  its  present  shape,  and  is  yet  unpolished." 

Figure  209  (S.  ft  D..  265,  Fig.  177)  "  Is  in  an  unfinished  state.  The 
lines  are  sharply  graved  in  the  stone." 

Figure  210  (S.  &  D.,  2tiG,  Fig.  178)  is  "the  Toucan." 

Figure  211  (S.  &  D..  2G6.  Fig.  179)  "  is  of  limestone.  It  is  uncer- 
tain what  bird  it  is  intended  lo  represent" 

Figure  212  (S.  &  D.,  2C7,  Fig.  180).  "  The  two  heads  here  presented, 
probably  intended  to  represent  the  eagle,  are  far  superior  in  point  of 
finish,  spirit,  and  truthfulness,  to  any  miniature  car\*ing5  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, which  have  fallen  under  the  notice  of  the  authors." 

Figure  213  (S.  &  D,,  2fi8.  Fig.  \Xi)  "  represcnrs  the  toad.  The  folds 
and  lines  are  clearly  cttt  with  some  sort  of  graver.  The  marks  of  the  im- 
plement chipping  out  portions  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  are  rtisWncL" 


Figure  Slfi —  I'ouibly  Hawk  gr  fcjtglc 
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"Two  sculptures  of  the  alligator  have  been  found,  but  much  broken 
np  by  the  fire."  —  S  &  D.,  266. 

Four  other  can'ings  of  tliis  nature  are  shown  in  figure  214 
(S.  &  D.,  figure  157),  which  may  be  intended  for  a  groundhogs 
figure  215  (S.  &  D.,  figure  166),  a  hawk  or  eagle;  figure  21G 
(S.  &  D.,  figtire  167),  probably  some  song-bird;  and  figure  217 
(S.  &  D.,  figure  186),  the  rattlesnake. 

Figure  218  (S.  &  D.,  figure  123)  is  said  by  Squier  and 
Davis  to  bear  a  dose  resemblance  to  an  owl,  on  its  back,  in  an 
attitude  of  defiance.  If  the  sculpture  is  intended  for  that  bird,  the 
species  is  now  extinct. 

"The  lines  Jndicattnff  the  folds  in  the  skin  of  animals,  and  the 
feathers  of  birds,  are  not  ground  in.  but  cut,  evidently  to  the  entire  depth, 
at  a  single  stroke.  Sometimes  the  tool  ha$  slipped  by,  indicating  that  it 
was  held  and  used  after  the  manner  of  the  gravers  of  the  present  day." 
—  S.  &  D..  273. 

The  last  paragraph  is  sufficient  evidence  that  some,  at  least, 
of  the  pipes,  and  presumably  other  specimens,  were  much  softer 
when  made  that  at  the  time  they  were  exhumed.  Whether 
this  induration  was  produced  by  intentional  burning  or  as  a 
natural  result  of  exposure  and  use,  is  immaterial ;  the  main  point 
is  that  it  took  place. 

As  to  the  designs,  note  what  Squier  himself  says  tn  regard  to 
pipes  found  at  the  sites  of  ancient  Iroquois  towns. 

"  The  pipes  arc  mostly  composed  of  clay,  regularly  and  often  fanci- 
fully moulded,  and  omaniculed  in  various  ways.  •  •  ♦  Some,  indeed. 
are  so  hard,  smooth,  and  symmetrical,  as  almost  to  induce  doubts  of  their 
aboriginal  origin.  Some  of  the  terra  coitas.  other  llian  pipes,  are  really 
very  creditable  specimens  of  art,  and  compare  favorably  with  any  of  the 
productions  of  the  aborigines  which  have  fallen  under  my  notice.  They 
are.  with  few  execption-'i,  representations  nf  .animals;  with  the  minutest 
fealttres.  as  well  as  the  peculiar  habits  of  which,  the  American  Indians  had. 
from   long  observation,  a  thorough   acquaintance."  —  Squier,    N.    Y..    13. 

It  is  true  the  last  are  made  of  clay;  while  it  is  a  common 
assertion  that  mound  pipes  "  are  usually  made  of  stone  of  great 
hardness." —  Rarbcr,  265. 

Fortunately  we  are  not  without  definite  evidence  in  respect 
to  this  pliase  of  the  question.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  col- 
lection of  Squier  and  Davis  was  sold  in  England,  where  a  ver>* 
careful  and  methodical  examination  was  made  of  it.  The  result, 
briefly,  is  here  presented,  as  compiled  from  Stevens. 
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"  The  nuterials  of  the  Ohio  pipes  and  other  objects  are  almost 
exclusively  of  four  kinds;  or  rather  they  may  be  classed  under  four  db- 
linct  heads,  although  two  or  more  varieties  of  some  of  the  materials 
occur: 

"  A.  A  hard  and  siliceous  clay  slate,  approaching  more  or  less 
closely  in  different  specimens  lite  whetslate  of  Cotla. 

"  B,     An  argillaceous     ironstone,  usually  variolite. 

"  C-     A  pearly-brown  ferruginous  chlorite. 

"  D.  Calcareous  marls  of  variable  composition,  and  marly  lime- 
stones. 

"  A.  'WTietslate.  I  have  particularly  examined  a  fragment  of  '  gor- 
get'  made  of  [whetslatcj.  It  lias  the  hardness  of  6.^  on  the  mineralogical 
scale.  •  •  *  The  material  is  a  more  less  highly  siliceous  variety  of 
clay  slate  almost  perfectly  compact,  and  often  very  distinctly  stratified 
with  dark  hands,  in  which  most  of  the  iron  of  the  rock  seems  collected. 
It  breaks  with  an  irregular  conchoidal  fracture,  almost  without  a  trace 
of  the  peculiar  cleavage  known  as  slaty.  It  generally  forms  a  good 
hone  stone.  The  skill  with  which  the  Mound  Diulders  have  pierced  and 
worked  this  hard  and  tough  stone  is  remarkabEe. 

"  B.  Argillaceous  iron  stone.  This  stone  is  not  a  definite  mineral 
but  a  mixture  of  ininerals»~a  rock.  Its  hardness  varies  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  specimen  —  the  harder  parts  approaching  6,  and  the  softer 
parts  not  exceeding  4.5.  Some  of  the  objects  fashioned  from  this  ferru- 
ginous stone  arc  much  fissured  Internally,  and  blacker  inside  than  out. 
Some   [examples]  approach  in  siruaure  to  Cailiniie." 

"  C.  Chlorite.  The  hardness  of  the  particular  piece  of  Ohio  chlo- 
rite which  I  have  specially  studied  is  2.75. 

"  D.  Carcarcous  marls  and  marly  limestones.  From  their  compo- 
sition and  softness,  they  would  offer  less  difficulty  in  manufacture,  but 
would  be  tnore  liable  to  injury  both  by  moisture  and  fire  than  the  materials 
already  described.  Their  hardness  varies  somewhat,  but  is  never  high. 
One  specimen  was  3.3;  another  2.0. —  Stevens,  414-6,  condensed. 

Under  each  division  Stevens  gives,  by  numbers,  "character- 
istic specimens  of  the  material  ";  but  in  the  absence  of  an  illus- 
trated catalt^ie,  there  is  no  way  of  determining  them,  except  in 
a  few  cases  where  reference  is  made  to  the  descriptions  by  Squier 
and  Davis,  Tlicsc  are  given  below ;  the  numbers,  both  of  page 
and  figure,  are  those  of  Squier  and  Davis.  The  capital  letter 
following  each  item  corresponds  with  the  classification  of  mater- 
ial by  Stevens,  as  given  on  pages  421  to  511  of  his  work. 

"Toucan."  page  151.    D. 

"  Toads."  figure  183.    B  and  D. 

••  Swallow."  figure  167.    B. 

"Tufted  cherry-bird."  figure  174.    B. 

"Heron  striking  fish."  figure  1<M.     B. 

"  Bird's  head,"  page  267.  figure  181.    D. 
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"  Bird,"  page  26«,  figure  179.    D. 
"Toucan  eating  from  hand,"  page  266,  figure  178.    B. 
"  Buzzard."  figure  i71.     D. 
"  Eagles  ur  hawks  tearing  small  bird  to  pieces,"  page  259,  figure  165. 
B  and  D. 

"  Rodent,"  figure  157.     B. 

"  Beaver,"  figure  155.     D. 

"  Elk,"  figure  161.    D. 

"  Manatees,"  figures  153  and  154.     B  and  D, 

"  Walrus,"  page  :i71,  figure  192.    B. 

"Wild-cat."  figure  IGU.    B. 

"  Wild-cat."  figure  15fi.    B. 

"  Human  head,"  pages  244-5,  figure  143.     D. 

*'  Human  head,"  page  246,  figure.  144.     D, 

*'  Human  head,"  pages  245-C.  figure  14fi.    D. 

"  Snake  pipe,"  figure  186.     D, 

"Discoids,"  pages  221-2.     C. 

"Tube,"  pages  224-6,  figure  122.    A, 

"  Human-headed  bird."  page  249,  figure  148.    B. 

"  Elk-head,"  page  258,  figure  Ifi-l     C 

"  Pulley-rings, "  page  224.    C. 

"Whetslate"  is  thus  defined : 

"  Whet  si  ate.  WhetstODC,  Hone,  Oilstone,  Novanilite.  —  This  is  a 
very  highly  siliceous  clay-slate,  perfectly  compact  and  homogeneous. 
Usually  only  indistinctly  of  slaty  cleavage,  and  lis  fracture  often  conchoi- 
dal  and  even  splintery.  Used  for  sharpening  knives  and  other  instru- 
ments " —  Von  Cotta,  265. 

From  this  description,  it  will  be  seen  that  "  whetslatc  "  is 
a  very  elastic  term.  In  some  forms  it  seems  to  resemble  the 
medium  grades  of  argillite ;  in  others,  it  is  nearly  ,or  quite  as  hard 
as  glass.  Ordinan,'  school  or  roofing-slate  is  a  kind  of  arpillile; 
some  is  softer,  some  much  harder.  There  is  comparatively 
little  of  it  which  can  not  be  cut  with  a  knife.  "  Whetslate  "  in  any 
of  the  forms  named  by  Cotta,  while  quite  hard  from  the  silica  or 
quartz  contained  in  it,  has  for  the  same  reason  a  fine  close  gjain 
which  allows  it  to  be  readily  pecked  into  shape  with  a  stone 
hammer,  or  rubbed  down  with  the  coarser  grades  of  sand-rock, 
such  as  grindstones  arc  made  of.  It  can  also  be  polished  with 
fine  sandstone,  and  easily  so  with  powdered  quartz. 

It  may  assist  in  comparing  these  substances  named  by 
Stevens,  to  remember  that  in  the  scale  of  hardness  of  minerals, 
talc  ranks  as  i :  it  can  be  scratched  with  the  finger  nail.  Gypsum 
is  second ;  it  is  the  basis  of  plaster  of  paris,  and  about  as  hard  as 
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chalk.  Calcite,  or  the  cr>'stal  of  lime,  is  3 ;  it  is  a  little  harder  than 
"tailor's  chalk".  Feldspar  is  6,  and  quanz  7:  commoii  glass 
conies  between  tlicsc.  Diamond,  the  hardest  substance  known,  is 
10.  It  will  be  seen  that  very  few  mound  specimens  are  really 
hard,  as  is  so  confidently  asserted.  Flint,  also  (juartz  sand,  both 
with  a  hardness  of  7,  will,  when  properly  handled,  cut  down 
any  of  the  polished  pieces. 

AJlhough  the  minerals  of  which  the  Mound  Builders'  speci- 
mens are  made,  are  no  more  difficult  of  manipulation  than  those 
used  by  otlier  people,  ancient  and  modern;  and  the  tools  of  the 
latter  were  no  better  adapted  to  producing  delicate  results  than 
were  those  of  the  former ;  none  the  less  it  remains  a  fact  that  the 
work  is  most  remarkable  to  be  accomplished  by  such  means, 
and  argues  well  for  the  '"  artist's  eye  "  and  "  skillful  hand  "  of  the 
red  man  who  performed  it  so  successfully. 

Sir  Jalin  Lubbock  "argues  from  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship 
in  pipe -carving,  tbat  a  $ul>-di  vision  of  labor  liiid  already  begun  with  the 
Mound  Builder!);  that  |inuuiid  number  8.  of  the  'Mound  City'  group, 
where  so  many  pipes  were  uncarthcdl  may  be  but  the  sepulchre  of  sofne 
celebrated  pipe-maker  by  profession  wboac  surviving  friends  would  place 
in  bis  grave,  not  one  or  two  pipes,  bui  his  wbrilc  stnrk-in-lradc;  in  the 
belief  tbat  he  would  gain  his  living  by  bartering  pipes  in  the  land  of 
spirits  as  he  had  already  done  in  this  world."  —  Stcvcn«,  349. 

This  same  belief  would  account  for  so  many  beautiful  speci- 
mens being  ruined  or  almost  destroyed  by  fire.  Where  crema- 
tion was  a  common  practice,  it  would  be  quite  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  possessions  of  one  whose  body  was  thus  disposed  of, 
must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Squier  and  Davis,  on  pa^e  2^7.  express  the  opinion  that  snch 
specialized  industries  had  arisen  among  the  Mound  lluilders. 


SCULPTURES. 

Speaking  of  the  various  carvings,  but  particularly  of  the 
effigy  pipes  which  they  exhutned  at  "  Mound  City  ",  Squier  and 
Davis  remark  that 

"  Some  of  [he  sciilplnres  have  a  value,  so  far  as  ethnological  research 
is  concerned,  much  higher  than  they  can  claim  as  mere  works  of  art. 
This  value  is  derived  from  the  fact  lliat  Oiey  faithfully  represent  animals 
and  birds  peculiar  to  other  latitudes,  thus  establishing  a  migration,  a 
very  extensive  intercommunication,  or  a  contemporaneous  existence  of 
the  same  race  over  a  vast  extent  of  counti:y."  —  -S.  &  D„  242. 


Character  of  the  Sculpture  of  Effigy  Pipes. 
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Overdrawn  as  this  statement  is,  it  is  unwarrantably  and 
unreasonably  exag-gerated  by  Wilson. 

"  By  the  fidelity  of  the  representations  of  so  grcit  a  variety  of  sab- 
iects  copied  from  animal  life,  they  furnish  evidence  of  a  knowledge  in 
the  MisMssippi  Valley,  of  the  fauna  peculiar  not  only  to  southern  hut  to 
tropical  latitudes,  extending  l»cyond  the  Isllimiis  into  the  southern  con- 
tinent :  and  suggestive  either  of  arts  derived  from  a  foreign  source,  and 
of  an  intimate  intercourse  maintained  with  the  central  regions  where  the 
civilization  of  ancient  America  attained  its  highest  de\'elopmcnt ;  or  else 
indicative  of  nriigration,  and  an  intrusion  into  the  northern  continent,  of 
the  race  of  the  ancient  graves  of  Central  and  South  America,  bringing 
with  ihcm  the  arts  of  the  tropics,  and  models  derived  from  the  animals 
famihar  to  their  fathers  in  the  parent  land  of  the  race." — Wilson,  D., 
I,  475. 

llenshaw.  who  is  a  naturalist  of  reputation  and  holds  high 
rank  as  an  ornithologist,  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  figures  in 
'■  Ancient  Monuments  "  and  of  casts  of  llic  pipes — the  originals 
being  beyond  liis  reach.  Some  excerpts  from  his  report  will  be 
given ;  merely  enough  to  show  his  conclusions  and  some  of  the 
grounds  on  which  they  are  based. 

'■  In  considering  the  degree  of  skill  exhibited  by  the  mound  sculptors 
in  their  delineation  of  the  features  and  characteristics  of  animals,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  notice  that  the  cani'ings  of  birds  and  animals 
which  have  evoked  the  most  extravagant  expressions  of  praise  as  to  the 
exactnvsH  wiih  which  nature  has  been  copied  are  uniformly  those  which, 
owing  Co  the  possession  of  some  unusual  or  salient  cliaracteristic,  are  ex- 
ceedingly  easy  of  imitation.  The  stout  body  and  broad  Hat  tail  of  the 
beaver,  the  characteristic  physiognomy  of  the  wild  cat  and  panther,  so 
utterly  dissimilar  to  that  of  other  animals,  the  ttifted  head  and  fish- 
eating  habits  of  the  heron,  the  raptorial  bill  and  claws  of  the  hawk,  the 
rattle  of  the  rattlesnakp,  are  all  features  which  Ihc  rudest  skill  could 
scarcely  fail  1o  portray.  It  is  by  the  delineation  of  these  marked  and 
unmistakable  features,  and  not  the  sculptor's  power  to  express  the  sub- 
tle^ of  animal  characteristics,  that  enables  the  identity  of  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  the  car\ings  to  be  established.  It  is  true  that 
the  contrary  has  often  been  asserted,  and  thai  almost  everything  has  been 
claimed  for  the  carvings,  in  the  way  of  artistic  execution,  that  would 
he  claimed  for  the  best  products  of  modern  skill.  Squier  and  Davis  in 
fact  gu  so  far  in  their  admiration  (Ancient  Monuments,  p.  272),  as  to  say 
that,  so  far  as  fidelity  is  concerned,  many  of  them  (t.  r.,  animal  carvings) 
deserve  to  rank  by  the  side  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  artist  luturatists 
hi  our  own  day — a  statement  which  is  simply  preposterous.  So  far, 
in  pOMit  of  fact,  is  this  from  being  true  that  an  examination  of  the  scries 
of  animal  sculptures  cannot  fail  to  convince  any  one,  who  is  even  toler- 
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ably  well  acquainted  with  uur  common  birds  and  animals,  that  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  recognize  specilic  features  in  the  great  majority  of 
them.  They  were  either  not  intended  lo  be  copies  of  particular  species, 
or,  if  so  intended,  ihc  arii&i's  skill  was  wholly  inadequate  for  his  pur- 
pose." Dr.  Coucs  and  Mr.  Ridgway,  two  oi  the  ablest  ornithologists  of 
the  United  Stales,  if  not  of  the  world,  hold,  "precisely  similar  views." 

■•  By  the  above  remarks  as  lo  the  lack  of  specific  resemblances  in  the 
animal  carvings  it  is  not  intended  to  deny  that  some  of  them  have  been 
executed  with  a  considerable  degree  of  skill  and  spirit,  as  well  as,  within 
certain  limitations  heretofore  expressed,  fidelity  to  nature.  Taking  them 
as  a  whole  it  can  perhaps  be  asserted  that  they  have  been  carved  with 
a  degree  of  skill  considerably  above  the  general  average  of  attainment  in 
art  of  our  Indian  tribes,  but  not  above  the  best  efforts  of  individual 
tribes.  That  iliey  will  by  no  means  bear  llie  in  discriminate  praise  Uicy 
have  received  as  works  of  art  and  as  exact  imitations  of  nature  may 
be  asserted  with  all  confidence." 

'■  Many  writers  [believe]  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  artistic  instinct 
alone.  But  there  is  much  in  iheir  general  appearance  that  suggests  they 
may  have  been  lotcmic  in  origin.  *  *  ■  .\  considerable  number  of 
the  recognizable  birds  and  animals  are  precisely  the  one^  known  to  have 
been  used  as  totems  by  many  tribes  of  Indians."  —  Hcnshaw,  1-18  and  ISO. 


Wilson,  ajjaiii,  in  speaking  of  "  accurate  miniature  represen- 
tations of"  the  manatee,  cougar,  toucan,  buzzard,  and  paro- 
quet, says 

"  The  majority  of  these  animals  are  not  known  in  the  United  States; 
some  of  ihcm  are  totally  unknown  within  any  part  of  the  North  American 
continent." 

He  also  speaks  of  "(he  coast  of  Yucatan  [as]  the  nearest  point  where 
Pynila  perversa  is  found  in  its  native  locality."— Wilson,  I.  219,  272, 
and  477. 

But  Ihc  jaguar  appears  as  far  north  as  the  Red  River  of  Louisiana; 
ihe  cougar  was  a  resident  of  the  whole  of  North  America:  the  toucan  is 
found  in  Southern  Mexico;  the  buzzard  (vullure]  is  common  over  al- 
most the  entire  United  States;  the  paroquet  recently  ranged  as  far  north 
as  New  York.  Micliig.in,  and  Nehra<ika ;  while  I'yrula  (now  BasytOH 
perversa)  "  extends  along  the  coast  up  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  with  rare 
specimens  as  far  nnrth  as  Beaufort,  N,  C.  Moreover,  arch xolngi sis  have 
ttsualty  confounded  this  species  with  the  Busycoti  carica,  which  is  of  com- 
tnon  occurrence  in  the  mounds.  The  latter  is  found  as  far  north  as  Cape 
Cod."— Hcnshaw.  142-3. 

'*  The  a  priori  probability  that  the  toucan  was  known  to  the  Mound 
Builders  is,  of  course,  much  less  than  th.it  tht  manatee  was,  siiKC  no 
species  of  toucan  occurs  farther  north  than  Soulbern  Mexico.  *  *  • 
It  is  a  little  perplexing  to  find  at  the  outset  that  SquitT  and  Davis,  not 
content  with  one  toucan,  have  figured  three,  and  these  differing  from  each 


Figure  zn. 
So-caU*d  "  Toucan  "  Pipe*,  and  the  Touean. 
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other  so  widely  as  to  be  referable,  according  to  modem  omithotogica) 
ideas,  to  very  distinct  orders."  The  first,  shown  in  fi^re  [219],  "  i& 
vaguely  jtuggMtive  of  a  young  eagle.  •  •  •  The  position  ol  the  nos- 
trils, however,  and  the  contour  of  the  mandibles,  together  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  eyes,  show  clearly  enough  that  it  is  a  likeness  of  no  bird 
known  to  ornithology."  The  second,  represented  in  figure  (230,  (S.  & 
D.,  iig.  1C9)]  "is  a  common  crow  or  a  raven,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
happily  executed  of  the  avian  sculptures."  The  third,  which  is  repro- 
duced in  figure  [2\i}\  "in  no  wise  resembles  a  toucan.  Its  long  legs  and 
proportionally  long  toes,  coupled  with  the  rather  long  neck  and  bill,  in- 
dicate with  certainty  a  wadtng  bird  of  some  kind,  and  in  default  of  any- 
thing that  comes  nearer,  an  ibis  may  be  suggested :  (but  if  so  intendedl 
the  ibis  family  has  no  reason  to  feel  complimented."  —  Henshaw,  135-6. 

In  regard  to  the  toucans,  Squier  and  Da\i8  say  of  the 

first  (page  194)  "It  represents  the  head  of  a  bird,  some- 
what resembling  a  toucan,  and.  is  executed  with  much  spirit ". 
Of  the  second  (page  260)  "  It  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
toucan".  Of  the  third  (page  266)  "probably  the  toucan". 
The  reader  may  compare  the  cuts  with  that  of  the  living  toucan. 
as  shown  in  figure  221. 

It  is  scarcely  fair  to  turn  these  cautious,  tentative  sur- 
mises into  definite  assertions  and  then  vigorously  assail  them. 
In  all  conscience,  Squier  and  Davis  made  enough  mistakes^ 
such  as  are  inevitable  to  all  pioneers  in  any  scientific  work^ 
not  to  mention  the  results  of  carelessness,  without  having  to 
become  responsible  for  erroneous  interpretations  and  ingcniotis 
perversions  made  by  others  —  compared  with  many  of  which  this, 
one  by  Henshaw  is  very  mild. 

Among  the  figures  identified  by  Henshaw,  are  these. 

Of  the  object  shown  in  figure  [307]  Squier  and  Davis  say  on  page  265^ 
" '  Among  the  most  spirited  and  delicately  executed  specimens  of  ancient 
art  fonnd  in  the  mounds,  is  that  of  the  paroquet  here  presented.'  The 
bird  thus  positively  identified  as  a  paroquet  •  •  *  is  not  even  dis- 
tinctly related  to  the  parrot  family.  It  has  the  bill  of  a  raptorial  bird, 
as  shown  by  the  distinct  tooth,  and  this,  in  connection  with  the  well 
defined  cere,  not  present  in  the  paroquet,  and  the  open  nostril  concealed  by 
feathers  in  the  paroquet,  places  its  identity  as  one  of  the  hawk  tribe 
beyond  question." —  Henshaw,  HO. 

The  specimen  shown  in  figure  (211  (Henshaw  24)]  "of  which  Squier 
and  Davis  say  it  is  uncertain  what  bird  it  is  intended  to  represent,  ia 
an  unmistakable  likeness  of  a  woodpecker." 

FiKure  12*3  (S.  &  D..  Fig.  1733]  "it  is  claimed  'mticli  resembles  the 
tufted  fherry-bird.'  which  h  by  no  means  the  case,  as  the  bill  bears  wit- 


Figure  SS3  —  £i&8y  Pipe*.    Wraosly  Idcntific4. 

*'  Withoti!  K^ing  into  further  detail  the  matter  may  be  summed  up 
s$  follows:  Of  forty-five  of  tlie  animal  carvings,  including  a  few  of  clay. 
which  arc  figured  in  Sijuicr  and  D;ivis's  vrorks,  eleven  arc  left  unnametl 
by  the  authors  as  not  being  recognizable ;  nineteen  are  identified  correctly, 
in  a  general  way,  as  of  a  wolf,  hear,  heron,  toad,  etc.;  sixteen  are 
demonstrably  wrongly  identified,  leaving  but  five  of  which  the  species  is 
correctly  given.  From  this  showing  it  appears  that  cither  the  above 
authors'   zoological   knowledge  was  faulty  in  the  extreme  or  else  the 
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mound  sculptors'  ability  in  animal  carving  lias  been  amazingly  over- 
estimated However  just  the  lirst  supposition  may  be.  the  last  ts  cer- 
tainly true."  —  Hcnshaw,  I44-5-6-7. 

Hcnshaw  gives  his  conclusions  as  follows: 

"That  of  the  carvings  from  the  mounds  which  can  be  identified 
there  are  no  reproductions  of  birds  or  animals  not  indigenous  to  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

"  That  a  large  majority  of  the  cani-ings,  instead  of  being,  as  assumed, 
exact  likenesses  from  nature,  possess  in  reality  only  the  most  general 
resemblance  to  the  birds  and  animals  of  the  region  which  they  were 
doubtless  intended  to  represent. 

"  That  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  masks  and  sculptures 
of  human  (aces  are  more  correct  likenesses  than  arc  llie  animals  carvings. 

"  That  the  slate  of  art-culture  reached  by  the  Mound  Builders,  as 
Qlustrated  by  their  carvings,  has  been  greatly  overestimated." — Henshaw, 
166. 

THE    UANITUS. 

Squier  and  Davis  claim  to  have  found  seven  sculptured  repre- 
sentations of  the  Manitus  or  sea-cow — '"one  of  the  most  singular 
animal  productions  in  the  world  which  naturalists  assume  to 
iaiow  hut  little."  They  copy  from  a  work  on  natural  history  a 
full  and  explicit  description  of  the  animal,  and  say : 

"TJiese  external  features  are  faithfully  and  minutely  exhibited 
in  the  sculptures  from  the  mounds.  Only  one  of  the  sculptures 
exhibits  a  flat,  truncated  tail ;  the  others  arc  round.  There  is,  however, 
a  variety  of  the  lamantin  which  has  a  round  tail.  These  singular  relica 
have  been  thus  minutely  noticed,  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  some  of  the  (jucstions  connected  with  the  origin  o(  the  mounds. 
They  faithfully  represent  animals  found,  (and  only  in  small  numbers,) 
a  thousand  miles  distant,  upon  the  shores  of  Florida.  Either  the  same 
race,  possessing  throughout  a  like  style  of  workmanship,  and  deriving  their 
materials  from  common  source,  existed  contemporaneously  over  the  whole 
range  of  intervening  territory,  and  malniamed  a  constant  communication; 
or  else  there  was  at  some  period  a  jnigralion  from  the  south,  bringing 
with  it  characteristic  remains  of  the  land  from  which  it  emigrated.  The 
sculptures  of  the  manitus  are  too  exact  to  have  been  the  production  of 
those  who  were  not  well  acquainted  with  the  animal  and  it.<i  habits."  — 
S.  &  D..  051. 

Hcnshaw  thus  criticises  the  above  statement;  only  tKe 
■substance  of  his  remarks  is  given. 

*'  All  the  sculptures  pronounced  manatees  by  Squier  and  Davis,  have 
prominent  ears:  yet  the  manatee  has  not  the  slighcst  trace  of  a  pinna  or 
■externa]  ear.  a  small  orifice,  like  a  slit,  representing  that  organ.    Further- 
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more,  it  has  instead  of  a  short,  stout  fore  leg,  terminating  in  flexible 
6ngcrs  or  paws,  as  indicated  in  the  several  sculptures,  a  shapelt^ss  paddle- 
like  nipper.  Squicr  and  Davi»  say,  on  page  261,  "Only  one  of  the  sculpt- 
ures exhibits  a  flat  truncated  tail ;  tlie  others  are  round.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a.  variety  of  the  lamantin  which  has  a  round  tail,  and  is  distinguished 
as  the  round-taJIcd  nianitus.'  But  this  form  is  found  only  in  Southern 
Africa ;  and  at  any  rate,  the  tails  of  the  two  forms  are,  as  far  as  known, 
almost  exactly  alike.  Whether  the  tails  of  the  sculptured  manatees  be 
round  or  flat  matters  little,  however,  since  they  bear  no  resemblance  lo 
manatee  tails,  cither  of  the  round  or  flat  tailed  varieties,  or,  for  that 
matter,  to  tails  of  any  sort.  In  many  of  the  aniinal  carvings  the  head 
alone  engaged  ihe  sculptor's  attention,  the  body  and  members  being 
omitted  entirely  or  else  roughly  blocked  out." —  Henshaw,  130,  et  seq. 

Stevens  in  his  description  of  the  so-called  tnanatee  or  lamao- 
tin  says: 

"  In  one  particular,  however,  the  sculptors  of  the  mound  period 
committed  an  error.  Although  the  Lamantin  is  strictly  herbivorous,  feed- 
ing chiefly  upon  sub-aqueous  plant.s  and  littoral  herbs;  yet  upon  one  of 
the  stone  smoking  pipes  this  animal  is  represented  with  a  fish  in  its 
mouth."  —  Stevens,  430. 

This  fact  alone  should  have  c(jnvinct<i  all  who  were  ct^ni- 
zant  of  it,  that  some  other  animal  than  the  manatee  was  intended ; 
especially  so,  those  contending  for  the  "absolute  fidelity"  of  the 
sculptures.  No  Indian  wotild  ever  be  guilty  of  such  a  mistake 
in  portraiture.  The  sculpture  (figure  203)  plainly  represents  an 
otter,  not  simply  because  it  has  the  tish  in  its  mouth,  but  from 
its  close  resemblance  in  other  respects.  In  fact.  Squier  and  Davis 
(page  257)  call  it  such,  and  direct  especial  atleiition  to  the  points 
of  resemblance.  In  this  instance  it  seems  to  be  Stevens  himself 
who  has  "committed  an  error."  Figure  224  (B.  E.  2,  132,  Fig. 
10)  and  figure  225  (same.  Fig.  n)  present  a  side  view  and  a 
front  \'icw,  respectively,  of  the  only  manatee  which  could  have 
been  known  to  the  North  American  Indians.  Figure  226  (S.  & 
D.,  Fig.  153)  and  figure  227  (S.  &  D..  Fig.  154)  show  two  of  the 
pipes  exhumed  by  Squier  and  Davis,  an<i  prnnfnmced  by  them 
accurate  representations  of  the  animal.  In  these  sculptures,  the 
head  and  jiaws  arc  distinctly  utter-like,  while  the  supposed  tail 
which  has  aroused  so  much  discussion  because  it  is  round  instead 
of  flat  as  a  manatee's  tail  should  be.  looks  much  less  like  the  tail 
of  a  manatee  or  of  any  other  animal  than  it  Icxiks  like  the  back  of 
an  otter  just  crawling  out  of  the  water  onto  the  4}ank.  Henshaw 
seems  not  to  have  noticed  this :  at  least  he  makes  no  mention  of  it. 
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The  general  uniformity  in  style,  technique,  and  material,  of 
the  effigy  pipes  from  Mound  City,  forbid  the  belief  that  they 
were  made  in  widely  separated  localities,  or  at  long  intervals  of 
time.  The  whole  lot  pertains  to  one  community  and  one  period. 
The  sculptor  must  have  been  familiar  with  his  models,  else  the 
resemblance  would  be  more  remote  tlian  it  is.  Consequently  he 
would  carve  images  of  birds  and  mammals  seen  in  Ohio ;  though 
he  may  occasionally  have  essayed  one  which  he  saw  when  on  a 
hunting  or  trading  expedition. 

In  figure  228  is  shown  an  effigy  pipe,  which  seems  intended 
to  represent  a  human  body  with  the  head  of  a  carnivorous  ani- 
mal, probably  a  bear  or  panther.  Figure  229  is  an  excellent  copy 
of  a  frog.  Figure  230  g^ves  three  views  of  an  owl-pipe.  Other 
pipes  in  the  collection  of  the  Society  are  presented  in  figures  231, 
232  and  233. 

The  frontispiece  shows  the  "Adena  mound  pipe,"  from  the 
large  mound  on  the  old  Worthington  estate  at  Chillicothe.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  ever  exhumed. 
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CHIPPED   STONE  ARTICLES. 
SOURCES  OF  RAW  MATERIAL 

CHTPPED  implements  arc  nearly  always  matic  of  some  torm 
of  flint,  as  it  is  easily  flaked  and  can  be  brought  to  a 
keen  edge  or  point.  Sometimes  quartz,  quartzite,  argil- 
lite,  or  rock  with  c\'cn  coarser  prain  is  used ;  but  this  is  infre- 
quent, and  is  due  to  scarcity  of  more  desirable  material. 

By  some  mineralogists  the  term  "flint"  is  limited  to  the 
nodules  or  concretions  found  in  chalk-beds.  As  tliis  particular 
variety  docs  not  occur  in  the  United  States,  it  is  contended  that 
wc  have  no  "true  flint,"  and  sundry  other  names  are  applied  to 
the  allied  fonns  belonging  here.  This,  however,  is  a  distinction 
without  a  practical  difference;  while  there  is  wide  diversity  in 
coloring,  due  principally  to  minute  quantities  of  iron  in  combina- 
tion, in  other  respects  purer  varieties  of  the  material  are  much 
the  same  the  world  over.  In  hardness,  chemical  constitution, 
form  of  fracture,  and  conditions  necessary  for  its  successful 
working  into  useful  shapes,  no  line  is  to  be  drawn  between  the 
flint  of  England,  the  chalcedony  of  Brazil,  and  the  hornstone  of 
Indiana. 

In  the  popular  meaning  of  the  word,  as  used  in  archaeology^ 
"flint"  includes  many  forms  of  siliceous  stone,  such  as  chalced- 
ony, jasper,  homstune.  chert,  basanitc,  agate,  and  several  varie- 
ties of  quartz  which  have  no  outward  resemblance  to  the  sub- 
stance whose  name  they  have  borrowed.  The  basis  of  all  is 
silex  or  silica  which  is  nearest  its  natural  state  in  quartz  crystal. 
Notwithstanding  their  great  dissimilarity  in  appearance,  the 
principal  diflTcrcnce  in  these  various  minerals,  excepting  the 
last,  consists  in  the  manner  of  their  formation  and  the  foreign 
substances  included  in  them.  Such  impurities,  even  though  they 
may  form  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  stone,  give  rise  to 
infinite  diversity  of  coloring,  and  to  great  difference  in  texture 
upon  exposure  to  air  and  water. 
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Flint,  using  the  term  in  the  wide  sense  indicated  above^ 
occurs  in  two  principal  forms.  One  is  a  massive  or  bed  rock, 
similar  to  the  limestones  and  sandstones  with  which  ever>'  one 
is  familiar ;  the  other  is  in  rounded  or  flattened  nodules  or  con- 
cretions of  various  sizes  scattered  through  limestone  deposits. 
In  Ohio,  the  latter  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  Devonian  forma- 
tion ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  piece  tliat  is  suitable  for  flaking. 

The  stratified  or  bedded  flint  is  found  in  almost  every 
county  of  the  State  in  which  the  lower  coal-measure  rocks  come 
to  the  surface.  In  numerous  places  fragments  detached  fronv 
these  layers  can  be  picked  up  on  the  ground ;  and  at  many 
outcrops  suitable  pieces  could  be  broken  off  fit  for  conversion 
into  weapons;  but  in  only  a  few  places  do  we  find  evidence 
that  the  ancient  arrovi-maker  carried  on  in  a  systematic  manner 
tlie  labor  of  procuring  a  supply. 


FLINT    RIDGE. 

Foremost  among  places  where  such  operations  were  con- 
ducted is  the  great  flint  deposit  in  Licking  and  Muskingum 
counties  midway  between  Newark  and  ZanesvUIe.  Here  we 
find  quarries,  not  only  the  most  extensive  of  Ohio,  but  in  many 
respects  the  most  interesting  in  the  United  States.  From  pioneer 
days  the  locality  has  been  known  as  "  Flint  Ridge  ",  and  by  this 
title  it  has  passed  into  the  literature  of  arcbKo]og\'.  At  present 
it  consists  of  a  narrow  central  ridge  with  a  general  east  and 
west  trend,  from  wliich  lateral  spurs,  separated  by  deep  ravines, 
branch  oflf  to  north  and  south.  This  conformation  is  due  partly 
to  surface  erosion  and  partly  to  the  action  of  underground 
drainage.  The  flint  bed  seems  to  have  covered,  originally,  a 
crescent-shaped  area  at  least  ten  miles  in  length  by  about  three 
in  greatest  breadth ;  there  are  detached  knobs  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  main  body,  which  may  once  have  formed  a 
part  of  it,  or  may  be  of  independent  formation.  A  map  of 
the  principal  deposit  is  given  In  figure  234  (Sm.  Rep.,  1897, 
pi.  13).     (The  top  of  the  page  is  east). 

The  flint  varies  greatly  at  different  portions  of  the  deposit. 
For  some  distance  from  th(?  margin  on  ever}'  side  it  is  whitish 
or  grayish  in  color,  cellular  or  porous  in  structure  from  the 
weathering  out  of  small  fossils,  and  makes  an  excellent  buhr- 
stone,   for  which  purpose  it  was  formerly  in   much   demand. 
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Within  this  border  it  is  more  compact,  freer  from  impurities, 
aiid  possesses  all  the  colors  and  shades  ever  seen  in  such  stone. 
Much  of  it  is  a  typical  chalcedony,  blue  or  grayish-blue  and  trans- 
lucent. Large  beds  exist  of  banded  or  rihbon  jasiK-r,  with  alter- 
nating stripes  of  light  and  dark  gray.  In  places  there  is  a  glassy 
variet}'  ranging  from  almost  perfect  transparency  to  complete 
opacity  except  tn  very  thin  flakes,  included  carbonaceous  matter 
producing  every  gradation  from  a  slight  cloudiness  to  jet  black. 
Much  of  this  can  not  be  distinguished  from  moss  agate. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  ridge,  the  chalcedony  has  weathered 
into  various  tints  of  blue,  reel,  brown,  yellow,  and  white ;  occas- 
ional pieces  of  green  and  purple  are  found.  A\]  this  is  susceptible 
of  the  highest  degree  of  polish,  and  the  brilliancy  and  delicacy  of 
the  Iwautiful  markings  thus  brought  out  are  equalled  only  by 
the  flner  grades  of  agatizcd  wood  from  Arizona. 

Whether  or  not  prehistoric  man  pns.sessed  a  sufficient  devel- 
opment of  artistic  sense  or  esthetic  feeling  to  appreciate  this 
feature,  may  be  open  to  (|ucsttoii;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
his  practical  judgment  led  to  a  recognition  of  the  fine  grain 
and  superior  chipping  qualities  of  the  stone  and  the  consequent 
ease  with  which  it  cnnld  he  converted  into  a  high  grade  of  culling 
and  piercing  implements^  such  as  were  necessary  to  his  welfare. 
It  would  not  take  him  a  great  while  to  discover  that  pieces  detach- 
ed from  blocks  upon  the  surface  or  from  the  outcrops  of  the 
ledge  along  hill-sides,  were  not  at  al!  suitable  for  his  purposes; 
they  would  slxattcr  under  a  blow,  and  would  not  readily  yield 
to  pressure,  or  a  flake  was  liable  to  split  off  in  any  direction  but 
the  right  one.  To  obviate  these  difficulties  it  was  necessary  that 
the  raw  material  should  Ikt  protected  from  the  weather.  This 
condition  was  met  wherever  there  was  more  than  three  or  four 
feet  of  earth  above  the  flint  stratum.  Mile  after  mile  of  the  ridge 
and  its  projecting  spurs  are  pitted  wHth  exca\-ations  where  the 
superincumbent  soil  and  clay  were  cleared  away  in  order  to  obtain 
the  character  of  stone  that  was  required.  Sometimes  there  is  only 
a  single  pit  within  the  area  of  a  large  field ;  again  the  entire  surface 
has  been  upturned  without  a  break  over  several  acres.  The  pits 
var.'  from  twelve  to  eighty  feet  in  diameter  and  from  three  or 
four  to  at  least  twenty  feet  in  depth;  continuous  trenches  some- 
times having  a  length  of  fifteen  or  twenty  rods.  It  is  a  safe  esti- 
mate to  sav  that  not  less  than  one  hundred  acres  of  flint  has  been 
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removed.  Several  of  these  pits  have  been  cleared  out  to  ascer- 
tain the  manner  of  operation  of  the  ancient  miners.  The  work 
is  quite  similar  in  all;  or  so  much  so,  that  a  description  of  one 
will  answer  for  the  entire  number. 

The  pit  taken  as  an  ilhtstration  was  at  least  forty  yards  from 
the  one  nearest  to  it;  it  was  thirty-two  feet  in  diameter  inside  of 
the  wall  of  eartli  surrounding-  it,  which  wall  is  now  two  feet 
higher  ilian  the  gfeneral  surface  around  it,  and  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  across  at  the  base.  This  form  indicates  considerable 
age;  as  docs  an  oak  tree  nearly  ten  feet  in  circumference,  growing 
on  the  top  of  the  wall.  In  clearing  out  this  pit  we  could  appre- 
ciate the  patience  and  industry  of  the  aborig^inal  excavators.  The 
clay  subsoil  was  as  hard  and  tough  as  frozen  ground;  frequently 
half  a  dozen  blows  with  a  pick  were  required  to  break  off  a  clod 
as  large  as  a  man's  hand.  To  remove  it  with  primitive  tools 
seems  almost  an  impossibility.  The  central  part  of  the  pit  was 
filled  with  material  that  had  vvashi-d  in  from  the  sides.  Several 
days  of  steady  digging  were  required,  by  three  men  accustomed 
to  such  work,  to  reach  the  surface  of  the  flint  stratum,  which 
was  found  at  a  depth  of  nine  feet.  A  hole  five  by  eight  and  one- 
half  feet  had  been  wwked  through ;  clearing  this  out,  we  found 
the  layer  to  be  forty  inches  thick.  It  rL-stcd  dirtrctiy  upon  a  solid 
bluish  limestone.  Both  the  flint  and  the  limestone  showed  that 
they  had  been  subjected  to  an  intense  heat.  The  flint  was  very 
solid  where  not  burnt,  translucent,  and  a  beautiful  liglu-blue  in 
color.  On  its  top,  on  a  corner  formed  by  two  seams,  was  a  sau- 
cer-shaped depression  between  three  and  four  inches  deep,  in  the 
bottom  nf  which  was  a  handful  of  very  fine  chijis;  just  such  as 
would  result  from  repeated  blows  with  a  large  hammer-stonCj 
several  of  wliich  were  found  scattered  through  the  entire  depth 
cleared  out.  One  of  them  weighed  nearly  or  quite  a  hundred 
pounds. 

Careful  observation  of  this  pit — and  others  as  well — enables 
us  to  follow  the  prehistoric  quarrv^naIl  in  his  labors.  He  se- 
lected a  spot  where  he  thought  the  superincumbent  earth  was  not 
heavy  enough  to  render  the  task  of  removing  it  too  tedious,  but 
at  the  same  time  was  of  amp!c  thickness  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  stone  from  weathering.  He  then  sunk  a  pit,  as  large  as  he 
wished,  to  the  surface  of  the  flint.  On  this  he  made  a  fire;  and 
when  the  stone  was  liot  he  threw  water  on  it,  causing  it  to  shatter. 
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Throwing  aside  the  fragments,  he  repeated  the  process  until 
he  penetrated  the  underlying  limestone  to  a  depth  whlcli  allowed 
him  sufficient  room  to  work  conveniently.  The  top  and  freshly 
made  face  of  the  flint  was  thickly  plastered  with  potter's  clay, 
after  which  fire  and  water  were  again  utilized  for  clearing  away 
the  limestone  until  a  cavity  was  formed  beneath  the  flint  layer. 
Thus  a  projecting  ledge  would  be  left,  from  which  the  burnt 
parts  were  knocked  off  with  heavy  stone  hammers  until  the  un- 
altered flint  was  exposed ;  in  the  same  manner,  blocks  of  this 
were  procured  for  coirverting  into  implements.  Where  the  flmt 
was  well  suited  for  the  purpose  intended,  or  was  easily  worked, 
the  excavation  was  carried  along  in  the  form  of  a  trench,  the 
waste  material  being  thrown  to  the  rear;  under  less  favorable 
conditions  the  spot  was  abandoned. 

When  the  blocks  thus  obtained  were  reduced  with  the  large 
hammers  to  a  suitable  size  for  being  handled  easily,  they  were 
carried  to  a  convenient  spot,  which  may  be  designated  as  a  block- 
ing-out shop,  where  the  first  stages  of  manufacturing  were  car- 
ried on.  These  shops  arc  sometimes  quite  limited  in  extent,  but 
occasionally  they  cover  an  area  of  five  to  ten  acres.  Scattered 
thickly  over  the  ground  in  such  places  are  angular  fragments 
of  flint,  such  as  would  result  from  knocking  off  corners  and  pro- 
jections from  large  pieces  taken  out  of  the  pits  and  also  from 
breaking  them  up  uito  snialler  pieces.  Many  tough  pebbles  of 
various  sizes,  from  glacial  drift,  used  as  hammer-stones,  also 
occur  at  these  shops,  most  of  them  weighing  between  half  a 
pound  and  five  or  six  pounds.  Probaljly  nine-tenths  of  tlic  flint 
carried  from  the  pits  to  these  hlncking-out  shops  was  rejected; 
the  trimming  process  revealing  some  flaw  or  defect  that  made  it 
unfit  for  use.  The  remainder  was  carried  to  other  places  which 
may  be  called  finishing-shops.  These  are  characterized  by  lighter 
hammer-stones,  smaller  fragments,  thin  flakes,  and  broken  im- 
plements in  all  stages  of  completion.  Although  never  so  exten- 
sive as  the  first  named,  they  show  a  greater  amount  of  work 
on  an  equal  area.  The  largest  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pits  and 
the  other  workshops;  but  they  may  be  found,  gradually  dimin- 
ishing in  extent,  at  springs,  camping- places,  and  village-sites, 
as  we  travel  in  any  direction,  sometimes  fifty  miles  or  more  from 
the  parent  ledge. 
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Evidently  aboriginal  excavations  at  Flint  Ridge  extended 
over  a  long  period ;  for  the  material  is  found  in  the  largest 
mounds  explored  in  the  Kanawha,  Scioio,  and  Miami  valleys, 
as  well  as  on  the  sites  of  modern  villages. 

Well-diggers  and  others  who  have  penetrated  the  flint  agree 
in  the  statement  that  when  covered  by  a  considerable  thickness 
of  earth  the  stone  lias  a  smooth,  oily  appearance  not  observed 
in  pieces  on  the  surface;  and  that  it  is  much  tougher,  requiring 
more  labor  to  break  it  up.  Old  residents,  whose  memory  reaches 
to  a  period  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  percussion  caps,  say 
that  it  was  customary  at  an  early  day  to  gather  pieces  of  stone 
of  suitable  size  and  shape  for  use  with  flint-lock  guns  and  soak 
them  in  oil  for  several  weeks  before  they  were  needed.  In 
this  way  a  "flint"  which,  used  in  its  natural  state,  would  shatter 
in  a  day,  could  be  made  to  last  for  weeks. 

QUARRI^   NI^AR   W.AKSAW. 

Quarries  of  siliceous  stone  somewhat  similar  to  those  at 
Flint  Ridge  exist  along  the  Walhonding  River  about  three  miles 
from  Warsaw.  The  flint  as  originally  deposited  fonned  a  con- 
tinuous layer  of  varying  width  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  long; 
but  sirtisequent  erosion  has  left  only  comiaratively  small  detached 
areas  on  or  near  the  summits  of  hills  and  ridges.  At  one  place 
a  narrow  ridge  extends  for  some  distance  between  the  river  and 
a  tribiitarj*  ravine,  the  flint  forming  the  cap-rock  beneath  a  few 
feet  of  earth.  The  aborigines  began  at  the  oulcrop  on  one  side 
and  dug  their  way  through  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill,  remov- 
ing all  the  flint  and  overlying  material,  selecting  what  they  cnuld 
utilize  and  throwing  the  residue  behind  them  as  they  proceeded. 
The  space  thus  dug  over  is  fully  five  acres.  Many  circular  pits, 
the  largest  not  less  than  lOO  feet  in  diameter,  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
level  summits :  and  much  quarrying  has  been  practiced  along  vari- 
ous outcrops,  the  work  progressing  until  the  removal  of  over- 
lying rock  and  earth  required  an  amount  of  labor  too  great  for 
the  reward.  There  Is  much  variety  in  the  quality  and  ap]jcarance 
of  the  flint  at  this  place.  Part  of  it  is  cellular,  almost  sf>ongy, 
from  the  weathering  out  of  fossils  and  various  impurities.  By 
insensible  gradations  it  passes  into  stone  as  compact  and  hom- 
ogeneous as  fine  agate.  Seams  of  chalcedony,  and  cavities  filled 
or  lined  with  quartz  crystals,  occur  abundantly.    Chert,  glossy 
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basanitc,  and  small  masses  of  chalcedony  are  common.  The  color 
nms  through  various  shades  of  white,  black,  blue,  and  red,  and 
lliere  is  also  the  pale  amber  or  "lioncy  color,"  vcrj-  rare  in  this 
country.  Some  is  almost  transparent,  and  from  this  it  merges 
into  complete  opacity.  There  seems  to  be  no  regular  order  in 
its  arrangements;  sometimes  there  are  thick  strata  of  considerable 
extent  with  but  slight  variation  in  character,  while  again  three 
or  four  sorts  may  be  seen  in  one  large  block.  One  color  may 
gradually  blend  with  another,  or  the  line  of  dcmarkation  may 
be  sharply  defined  without  the  slightest  change  in  other  respects. 
Only  a  small  proportion  of  llie  deixislt  is  of  a  character  suitable 
for  making  implements,  consequently  less  digging  has  been  done 
here  than  in  beds  considerably  smaller  elsewhere.  The  difficulty 
of  reaching  deeply  buried  parts  has  also  been  a  deterrent  to  ex- 
tensive working. 

Five  or  six  miles  west  of  this  a  deposit  of  black  flint  is  re- 
ported to  occur  in  a  thick  stratum.  Several  acres,  in  detached 
areas,  have  been  completely  dug  over;  broken  flint,  spalls,  and 
uniinished  implements  arc  said  to  almost  hide  the  ground  in 
places. 

NEW   LEXINGTON. 

Another  worked  area  is  near  the  town  of  New  Lexington, 
in  Perry  county.  All  the  flint  here  is  opaque ;  the  prevailing 
color  is  dark,  with  more  or  less  admixture  of  white  markings, 
due  principally  to  the  presence  of  fossils  which  in  some  parts 
make  up  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  dcixisits;  various 
others  tints  also  occur.  Most  of  the  stone  being  porous  and  crys- 
talline, only  small  pieces  could  be  utilized  for  arrow -making,  and 
there  was  much  waste ;  so  that  in  all,  not  more  than  half  an  acre 
has  been  excavated. 

CARTER   COCNTY,   KENTUCKY. 

Quantities  of  chipped  implements  arc  also  found  in  Ohio, 
made  of  material  derived  from  at  least  two  different  sources  out- 
side of  the  state.  The  principal  foreign  supply  came  from  an 
extensive  deposit,  or  rather  a  series  of  small  deposits  covering 
a  large  area,  in  the  neighborhod  of  the  "Carter  county  caves,"" 
in  Kentucky,  about  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
The  stone  is  found  in  small  nodules  or  pebbles  where  the  Ume- 
40 
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stone  has  been  dissolved  and  carried  away  by  the  action  of  per- 
colating water.  The  flint  is  not  affected  by  such  agencies  and 
remains  imbedded  in  tlie  clay  which  is  left  behind.  It  is  re- 
markably diversified  in  color,  presenting  many  shades  of  red, 
brown,  yellow  and  gray,  and  has  a  luster  peciiliarly  its  own 
which,  like  that  of  the  Flint  Ridge*  stone,  enables  one  familiar 
with  it  to  recognize  it  at  a  glance  wherever  found.  This  quality  en- 
ables us  to  determine  llie  fact  that  fully  nine-tenths  of  all  the  flint 
implements  found  along  the  Ohio  from  the  Licking  to  the  Guy- 
andotte  are  made  of  flint  from  Carter  county ;  and  it  may  be  that 
the  same  fact  holds  good  for  the  region  above  the  latter  stream. 


K.\NAWHA   VALLEY. 

Many  implements  are  found,  particularly  in  the  southern 
counties,  made  of  a  compact  black  chert  or  basanite  which  shows 
a  dull  luster  on  freshly  fractured  surfaces.  The  material  occurs 
within  the  state,  but,  except  that  near  Walhonding,  is  nearly 
always  under  conditions  which  render  the  task  of  procuring  a  sup- 
ply almost  im|)ossibIc  with  means  at  command  of  the  primitive 
quarryman.  Unlimited  quantities,  however,  are  easily  accessible 
in  the  Kanawha  valley.  Elk  Rapids,  just  below  Charleston,  are 
due  to  a  ledge  of  this  chert  which  gradually  rises  from  the  river 
bed  here,  to  the  hill-tops  a  few  miles  east  of  the  Gauley.  Over 
this  entire  area  it  foroTs  a  solid  stratum  about  four  feet  thick 
and  the  outcrop  can  he  followed  for  scores  of  miles  in  its  tor- 
tuous windings  along  the  slopes.  In  almost  any  ravine  it  will  be 
found  projecting  like  a  shelf,  sometimes  with  a  width  of  twenty 
or  thirty  feet.  Suitable  pieces  for  working  are  abundant  in  the 
beds  of  little  runs;  or  an  unlimited  supply  may  be  secured  by 
following  up  these  to  the  outcrop  and  breaking  it  off  from  the 
projecting  ledge. 

WYANDOTTE   CAVE. 

The  Ohio  Indians  also  made  use  of  a  bluish-gray  homstone 
that  is  not  known  to  occur  nearer  than  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wy- 
andotte C-ave  in  southern  Indiana.  Here,  the  disintegration  of 
the  limestone  has  released  an  incredible  niunber  of  nodules,  of 
ever>'  size  up  to  eighteen  inches  across.  Most  of  them,  especially 
the  larger  ones,  are  flattened  or  elongated,  so  that  no  great  amount 
of  chipping  is  required  lo  reduce  them  to  desired  forms.    This 
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flint  is  more  readily  wrought  than  any  other  to  be  found  in 
the  central  valleys,  and  the  vast  amount  of  excavating  that  has 
been  carried  on  shows  that  the  Red  Man  was  fully  cognizant  of 
its  excellent  quality. 

The  statement  has  been  made,  and  extensively  copied,  that 
the  Indians  resorted  to  Wyandotte  Cave  for  flint,  shaping  it 
into  small  rectangular  blocks,  which  they  carried  to  tlie  outer 
air  to  work  up  at  their  pleasure.  It  is  true  that  much  of  the  horn- 
stone  was  obtained  within  the  cave  at  a  distance  of  more  than 
a  mile  from  Its  mouth ;  but  the  work  was  pursued  in  the  same 
manner  as  on  the  outside— that  is,  they  dug  in  the  clay  for  nodules 
wliich  they  tested  by  striking  off  chips,  rejecting  such  as  did  not 
suit  iheni.  The  angular  fragments  mistaken  for  the  result  of 
Indian  work,  are  pieces  tliat  liave  been  released  from  a  continu- 
ous layer  in  the  roof  of  the  cave  by  natural  weatliering.  and  are 
too  brittle  to  be  utilized  for  implements.  The  stratum  from  which 
they  are  derived  is  about  three  inches  thick,  and  the  fracture  of 
the  stone  being  at  a  right  angle  to  the  line  of  stratification,  pro- 
duces prisms  of  that  length  which,  .so  far  from  being  uniform 
in  their  other  dimensions,  as  usually  stated,  vary  from  the  size 
of  a  lead  pencil  to  pieces  four  or  five  inches  square. 


Other  deposits  of  flint  eminently  suitable  for  aboriginal 
needs,  have  been  extensively  worked  in  pL-nnsylvanta,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  western  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Alabama.  Ar- 
kansas, Indian  Territor>*.  Missouri  and  Illinois ;  so  that  it  need  be 
no  mystery  as  to  where  the  Indians  obtained  lliuir  supplies. 

Traffic  in  flint  was  an  important  aboriginal  industry;  al- 
though its  aibundance  and  wide  distribution  make  the  fact  less 
noticeable  than  is  the  case  with  materials'  more  restricted  in 
amount  and  area.  The  Flint  Ridge  stone  seems  to  have  been 
in  great  demand.  Implements  made  of  it  are  found  as  remote 
from  the  source  of  supply  as  New  York,  Michigan.  Illinois  and 
Tennessee.  The  products  of  other  quarries  also  had  a  wide 
range.  The  same  conditions  prevailed  until  quite  recently  in 
various  parts  of  the  earth. 

According  to  Col.  Stephen  S.  Long  "  flakes  prc^wred  for  points 
and  other  implenwnU  stemcd  lo  he  nn  ohierl  of  irafle  or  commerce 
among   the    Indian    tribes    ilial    lie    came   in    contact    with:    that    there 
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were  but  icvi  places  where  chert  or  (juartziTe  were  found  of  sufficient 
hardness  and  close  and  even  grain  lo  flake  well,  and  at  those  places  there 
were  men  very  expert  al  flaking."  —  Sellers;    Chipping. 

"  An  Indian  usually  lias  his  pouch  of  treasures  consisting  of  tin- 
finished  arrow-heads  or  unworked  stones,  to  be  slowly  wrought  out  when 
industriously  inclined."  "The  malcrials  from  which  [arrow-heads]  arc 
made  arc  often  brought  from  long  distances."  —  Chccver.  140. 

'*  At  places  distant  from  the  source  of  supply,  the  obsidian,  which  is 
ofteti  brought  in  large  blocks,  is  chipped  ufi  in  flakes  from  around  a 
central  core  by  blows  of  a  rock." — Mason,  Bows,  t>68;  from  Dulog,  in 
Forest  and  Stream. 

"Erratic  boulders  of  flini  are  collected  (and  somelimes  brought 
an  immense  distance)"  to  niake  up  into  arrow-heads. —  Catlin.  Ram- 
bles, 188. 

"  The  Assinaboine  Indians  use  in  pipe  manufacture  a  fine  marble, 
also  a  coarse  species  of  jasper.    These  are  cut  into  various  simple,  but 
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DUks.  covered  by  »  mound,  at  Hopewctl'i. 

tasteful  designs,  executed  chiefly  by  the  slow  and  laborious  process  of 
rubbing  them  down  with  other  stones.  A  suitable  stone  for  such  a  pur- 
pose will  be  picked  up  and  carried  hundreds  of  miles.  Mr,  Kane  ob- 
served his  A-ssinaboine  puidcs  select  the  favorite  bluish  jasper  from  among 
the  water-worn  stonci  in  the  bed  of  the  river  lo  carry  home  for  the 
purpose  of  pipe  manufacture,  althoitgh  they  were  then  fi^e  hundred  miles 
from  iheir  lodges."  —  Dr.  D.  Wilson;  quoted  in  Can.  Savage,  25.  con- 
densed. 

The  various  Indian  tribes  of  Guiana  have  each  thetr  special  man- 
ufacture and  exchange  with  other  tribes. —  Im  Thurn,  XI,  447. 

Till  lately  the  Patagonians,  when  they  came  on  their  journeys  to 
a  place  whrrc  suitable  flint  or  obsidian  wa^  to  be  found,  wotild  load  them- 
selves with  a  supply  of  lumps  in  chip  into  llicsc  primitive  currier's 
scrapers, —  Tylor,  245. 

The  most  remarkahle  instance  of  tratisportation  of  material 
that  has  yet  come  to  Hg-ht.  is  furnished  by  a  deposit  of  flint  disks 
uncovered  in  mound  number  2  of  the  Hopcwcl!  ^oup.  A  section 
is  shown  in  figure  235  (S.  &  D.,  158,  figure  46).  It  is  not  exactly 
correct. 
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This  mound  was  "  at  least  eighty  feel  in  diameter  by  but  six  or 
seven  feet  in  height.  It  had  two  sand  strata;  hut  instead  of  an  altar, 
there  are  two  layers  nf  disks  chipped  out  of  horii-jlonc.  (AA  of  this  sec- 
tion) some  nearly  round,  others  in  the  form  of  spear-heads.  •  •  * 
They  were  placed  side  by  side,  a  little  inclintng.  and  one  layer  resting 
immediately  on  the  other.  Out  of  an  excavation  six  feet  long  and  four 
wide,  not  far  from  :>ix  himdrcd  were  thrown."  —  S.  &  D.,  158. 

The  authors  estimate  that  there  must  Iiavc  Ijcoii  at  least 
four  thousand  of  these  disks.  Moorehead.  who  afterwards 
thoroughly  cleared  cut  the  deposit,  found  this  to  be  less  than 
one-half  the  aclual  iiumbcr.  He  reports  that  the  entire  number 
taken  from  the  mound,  including:  all  from  the  time  of  Squier  and 
Davis  to  his  own  explorations,  amounts  to 

"Eight  thousand  one  hiindrcd  and  cidhty  fi\-e  disks  whose  average 
weight  is  nearly  one  pound.  •  •  •  We  found  the  disks  lying  in  little 
pockets  or  bunches  of  I'i  or  15  each  with  layers  of  sand  around  each  mass. 
The  deposits  covered  an  area  of  2^  by  2B  feet." 

He  also  states  that  Squier  and  Davis,  (probably  owinp  to  the 
limited  size  of  their  excavation)  were  somewhat  in  error  as  to 
tlie  manner  in  which  the  disks  were  stored  away. 

Some  of  the  Mound  Builders  "  had  apparently  carried  in  their 
hands  and  arms  alt  the  disks  they  could  transport  readily  and  deposited 
them  upon  ihe  same  level,  while  others  •  •  •  poured  sand  over  and 
between  each  man's  deposit.  •  *  ♦  a  second  series  of  deposits  was 
made  [over]  the  first." 

Squier  and  Davis  believed  the  material  came  from  Flint 
Ridge;  and  this  opinion  has  generally  been  accepted  by  other 
authors  who  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  its  utter  lack  of 

resemblance  to  stone  from  that  locality.    Moorehead  says: — 

"  They  were  made  of  flint  nodules  which  occiM"  two  miles  west  of 
Mr.  Hopewell's  farm."  —  Moorehead.  130. 

What  this  assertion  is  based  upon,  no  one  knows;  not  only  is 
there  no  flint,  in  nodules  or  in  any  fonn,  at  or  near  the  place  he 
mentions,  but  there  is  none  in  Ross  county  except  a  piece  of 
chert  here  and  there  in  the  glacial  drift.  Keillier  is  the  bluish 
hornstone  from  which  the  Hopewell  disks  arc  cIiip]X'd  native  to 
any  jart  of  Ohio.  It  is  the  same  variety  that  is  found  at  Wyan- 
dotte Cave,  aliout  forty  miles  west  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and 
none  is  known  nearer  than  that  point. 
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Three  of  the  disks,  greatly  reduced  in  size,  are  shown  in 
figure  236. 

Referring  to  the  theory  that  caches  of  chipped  flints  in  gen- 
eral, aiu]  the  Hopewell  cache  in  particular,  were  stores  or  maga- 
zines of  material  intended  to  be  worked  up  in  arrow  heads  or 
other  implements,  Stevens  asserts  that 

"  The  labor  which  has  been  expended  upon  the  fiint  disks  has 
absolutely  unfitted  them  for  the  purpose  suggested.  Had  it  hern  intended 
to  store  material  we  should  have  found  squared  or  rough  blocks.  These 
would  have  presented  corners  from  wliich  flakes,  adapted  for  making  into 
spear-heads,  could  have  been  readily  detached,  whereas  il  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  detach  a  long  Rake  from  these  American  disks.  •  ♦  • 
Had  *  ea.sc  of  transport  or  saving  of  space '  been  the  objects  of  the  people 
who    fashioned    thc&c    disks,    it   is   nearly    impossible    for    them    to    have 
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selected  a  form  less  adapted  to  the  ends  to  be  answered  than  that  of  an 
oval,  thick  in  the  middle  and  thin  at  the  edges."  —  Stevens,  443. 

All  this  migln  be  true  if  the  artisans  had  been  able  to  exercise 
any  choice  in  the  matter.  But  the  nodules  from  which  they  were 
made  had  an  ellipsoid  form,  and  the  present  shape  of  the  imple- 
ment results  from  breaking  away  the  useless  weathered  surface 
to  lessen  the  weight.  Besides,  spalls  of  ample  size  for  making 
knives  and  arrows  can  be  struck  off  from  these  disks.  If  it  were 
the  intention  thus  to  utilize  them,  many  such  s])alls  cowld  be 
obtained  from  one  in  the  process  of  converting  it  into  a  thin,  sym- 
metrical, finely  finished  implement  several  inches  in  length. 

The  original  discovers  were  undecided  what  explanation  to 
offer.    After  describing  the  find,  they  add, 

"  If  they  were  thus  placed  as  an  ofTcring  we  can  fonn  sf>me  estimate, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Ihey  must  have  been  brought  from  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  fashioned  with  great  toil,  of  the  devotional  fervor  which  in- 
duced the  sacrifice,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  calamity  which  the  sacrifice 
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was  perhaps  intended  lo  avert."  To  the  suggestion  that  these  disks  were 
simply  buried  lo  he  used  when  needed,  in  making  implements,  they  reply, 
"  It  is  incredible,  however,  that  so  much  care  should  he  taken  to  fashio/i 
the  mound  and  introduce  the  mysterious  sand  strata,  if  it  was  designed 
to  be  disturbed  at  any  subsequent  period.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
deposit  was  final,  and  was  made  in  compliance  with  some  religious 
requirement"  —  S.  &  D.,  Ifi8. 

Later,  this  opinion  is  abandoned  for  another: — 

"  We  are  wholly  at  a  loss  respecting  their  purposes,  unless  they  were 
designed  to  be  worked  into  more  elaborate  implements  ■  •  •  and 
were  thus  rou^bty  blocked  out  for  greater  ease  of  transporution  from  the 

quarries."  — S.&  U.,  214. 

Snyder  takes  exception  to  the  last  theory  and  offers  a  very 
strong  argument  in  support  of  his  position. 

"  At  the  bottom  of  a  mound  thirty  feet  high,  in  Brown  County, 
Illinois,  was  a  deposit  of  more  than  (i.OOO  of  these  disks  similar  in  form 
and  size  to  those  of  Hopewell's,  but  made  of  black  hornstone.  They 
were  on  a  mass  of  hard-burned  clay  covering  an  area  of  about  twenty  hy 
thirty  feet,  and  above  them  was  a  stratum  of  the  same  character.  A 
cache  of  more  than  1.500  specimens  was  unearthed  in  Cass  County,  and 
another  of  3,500  in  Schuyler  County  in  the  same  State  — each  lot  about 
five  feet  below  the  surface,  btit  without  any  mound  over  them.  These 
three  localities  are  near  together.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many 
caches  of  unfinished  implements  were  thus  made,  partly  lor  safety,  and 
partly  to  preserve  the  flint  in  workable  condition,  it  is  always  the  case 
that  such  deposits  are  of  smaller  objects  than  those  above  referred  to. 
There  would  be  no  reason  for  the  construction  of  a  mound  of  such 
size  over  them ;  and  moreover,  not  one  of  these  deposits  shows  the 
slightest  evidence  that  it  was  ever  disturbed  after  being  made.  Had 
they  been  intended  as  stores  for  material,  we  should  expect  to  discover 
tn  the  vicinity  quantities  of  chips,  .spalls,  and  broken  or  unfinished  im- 
plements; these  wc  do  not  find.  My  own  limited  observations  in  the  field. 
and  all  the  mound-exploring  literature  to  which  I  have  access,  establish  — 
in  my  opinion  —  the  fact,  without  exception,  that  no  primal  deposit  of 
any  kind  placed  at  the  base  of  a  jrvound  has  ever  been  suhscquenily  dis- 
turbed by  the  people  virho  made  it.  It  is  my  belief  that  all  these  immense 
deposits  of  large  disks  are  votive  offerings.  They  show  no  marks  of  use; 
they  are  rarcfully  buried,  often  apparently  v/ith  some  kind  of  ceremonious 
observances;  and  their  position  frequently  indicates  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended they  should  ever  be  disturbed."  —  Snyder.  Disks,  condensed, 

It  does  not  a])]>car  that  any  traces  of  burial  of  a  human 
body  were  noticed  in  either  mound ;  so  we  are  not  to  suppose 
the  disks  were  personal  property,  and  buried  at  the  owner's  death. 
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The  opportunity  afforded  by  the  coincidence  of  these 
immense  deposits  has  not  been  overlooked  by  writers  seeking 
to  establish  identity  in  time,  religion,  nationality,  etc. 

"  These  disks  seem  to  connect  the  Afound  Builders  of  the  Illinois 
River  wiih  those  of  the  Scioto  and  convey  the  idea  ihat  the  pyramids 
and  sacred  enclosures  were  built  at  the  same  time"  —  Pcet,  1,  67. 


However  the  question  may  be  settled  in  regard  to  the  large 
disks,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  differmce  of  opinion  concerning 
the  caches  of  leaf-shaped  (pointed-oval)  flint  implements,  some- 
times to  the  nutnber  of  several  hundred  in  one  spot,  so  frequently 
referred  to  in  newsp?pers  and  other  publications.  Almost  invar- 
iably tlie  account  states  they  were  found  in  "low"  or 
"marshy"  or  "swampy"  places.  This  is  good  evidence  that  they 
were  personal  possessiotis.  thus  hidden  for  security,  partly,  but 
mainly  that  they  should  retain  their  moisture  and  consequently 
their  workable  qualities  until  such  time  as  it  was  desirable  to  finish 
them  for  use  or  for  sale.  An  interesting  discovery  of  this  nature 
was  made  by  a  farmer  in  Ashland  county.  While  plowing  a 
drained  swamp  he  struck  a  deposit  of  leaf-sliaped  blades,  made 
of  Flint  Ridge  material. 

•  "There  were  201  of  them,  besides  a  number  of  unworked  frag- 
ments." They  were  enclosed  in  "a  keg-like  vessel  of  red-elm  bark. 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  some  ten  or  twelve  in  diameter, 
and  about  ihirlecn  in  height-  The  vessel  was  a  section  of  the  bark, 
which  had  been  removed  from  the  tree  by  cutting  or  notching  around  the 
body  and  then  peeling  it  off,  ♦  *  •  Aliout  twenty-five  rods  south- 
west of  llic  slough  are  the  remains  of  an  Indian  village."  —  Hill,  364. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FLINT  INSTRUMENTS. 

Tlie  method  of  converting  flint  into  implements  will  be  next 
considered.  As  various  names  or  descriptive  words  are  often 
used  indiscriminately  to  denote  the  same  tiling,  and  on  tlie  other 
hand  a  single  word  is  sometimes  applied  to  nbjects  quite  different 
from  each  other,  it  will  perhaps  be  well  to  explain  some  of  the 
tenns  used  herein,  to  prevent  confusion. 

A  block  of  flint  is  a  rough,  irregular  mass  as  it  is  broken  off 
from  the  ledge,  or  from  a  larger  mass,  with  a  heavy  hanmier.  In 
order  to  bring  It  to  a  convenient  form  for  handling,  fragments 
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are  knocked  off  with  a  smaller  hammer-stone;  these  are  left 
where  they  fall.  Spalh  are  flat,  thin  pieces  struck  off  from  a  block. 
Flakes  differ  from  spalls  in  being  long,  thin,  and  narrow,  sharp 
on  both  edges  and  more  or  less  pointed.  Chips  are  very  thin, 
rounded  scales,  formed  by  pressure  of  a  bone  or  simitar  tool,  in 
the  last  steps  of  completing  an  implement.  Sf*Hnlcrs  are  long, 
slender  points  or  spicules,  made  by  a  sudden  blow  ;  they  are  some- 
what irregwiar  in  cross-section  though  usually  rudely  triangular, 
and  more  or  less  pointed  at  the  end  which  was  struck.  Cores  are 
blocks  worked  into  convenient  shajic  for  furnishing  spalls  or 
flakes.  Rejects  are  unfinished  implements,  thrown  aside  when 
some  flaw  is  revealed  that  prevents  their  completion.  Blanks  are 
leaf-shaped  or  triangular  specimens  lacking  only  in  some  minor 
features,  as  notches  or  barbs,  to  make  them  perfect  implements ; 
these  features  probably  being  left  for  the  user  to  shape  according 
to  his  pleasure. 

The  accompanying  diagram,  figure  237,  will  render  plain  the 
diflferent  terms  used  in  connection  with  the  completed  specimens: 
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a  . 

...Point. 

b  . 

...Edge. 

0  . 

...Pace. 

d. 

...Bevel. 

e  . 

...Blade. 
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...Tang. 

9  • 

. . .  Stem. 

A. 

...Base. 

i  . 

...Kotnh. 

k  . 

...Keck. 

m. 

. ..Barby  or  sbooJ 

.der. 

I-iKurc  S3T -- Diagram  illuatraling  tennt. 

The  only  difference  between  barb  and  shoulder  is  that  the 
barb  is  prolonged  toward  the  base.  The  shoulder  is  called  squared 
or  rounded  according  to  whether  the  edge  of  the  implement  makes 
an  angle  or  a  curve  where  dra\\Ti  in  to  form  the  stem. 

In  stemless  specimens  the  base  is  the  end  opposite  the  point. 
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Van'ous  methods  were  adopted  for  procunng  spalls  and 
flakes. 

Evans  says  tbal  blows  with  a  pebble  will  form  just  such  flakes  as 
those  produced  by  an  iron  hammer;  the  blows  must,  however,  be  deliv- 
ered in  exactly  the  right  spot  and  with  the  proper  force  Cores  some- 
times show  markings  of  hammers  when  struck  too  near  the  edge.  Flakes 
can  be  produced  by  using  a  pebble  as  a  set  or  punch  and  striking  it 
with  a  stone.  The  use  of  a  set  was  protubly  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule,  for  great  precision  may  be  obtained  simply  with  a  hammer  held 
in  the  hand.  The  Eskimo  use  a  hammer  set  in  a  handle  to  strike  of!  flakes, 
or  strike  them  ofi  by  slight  ups  with  a  hammer  of  jade,  oval  in  shape, 
about  2  by  3  Inches,  and  secured  to  a  bone  handle  with  sinew  (Evans, 
20,  23,  and  25).  The  Peruvian  Indians  work  obsidian  by  laying  a  bone 
wedge  on  the  surface  of  a  piece  and  tapping  it  until  the  stone  cracks 
(Anahuac.  99).  Schumacher  observed  that  the  Klamath  Indians  beat  a 
stone  and  break  it  into  fragments  at  a  single  blow  {Haydcn.  1877,  p.  574). 
The  Shasta  Indian  lays  a  stone  anvil  on  his  knee,  and  holding  on  the 
anvil  the  stone  which  he  is  working,  strikes  off  a  flake  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  thick  with  a  stone  hammer  (Stevens,  77)  ;  he  also  places  an  ob- 
sidian pebble  on  an  anvil  of  stone  and  splits  it  with  an  agate  chisel  to  the 
required  sire  (Bancroft,  H.  H..  I,  342).  The  Shoshoni  or  Snake  Indians 
of  the  northwest  work  in  the  same  way  (Schoolcraft,  History,  I,  212), 
and  certain  California  Indians  strike  off  flakes  from  a  mass  of  agate,  jas- 
per, or  chalcedony  with  a  stone  hammer  (Stevens,  78,  from  Powers), 
while  the  Apache  break  a  bowlder  of  homslone  with  a  heavy  stone  ham- 
mer having  a  twisted  withe  for  a  handle  (Catlin,  Rambles,  187). 

Schoolcraft  says  experience  has  taught  the  Indians  that  some  varie- 
ties of  hornstonc  (flJnt)  are  less  easily  fractured  than  others,  and  tliat 
the  conchoidal  form  is  found  best  in  softer  varieties:  also  that  tlie  weath- 
ered fragments  are  managed  with  greater  difficulty  than  are  those 
freshly  quarried  (Sclioolcraft,  History,  III.  497). 

Evans  points  out  that  in  making  gunflints  much  depends  tipon  the 
condition  of  the  stone  as  regards  the  moisture  it  contains,  those  that 
have  been  too  long  exposed  on  the  surface  becoming  intractable,  and  there 
is  also  a  great  diflfiailty  in  working  those  tltat  arc  too  moist.  Some  of 
the  workers,  however,  say  that  a  flint  which  has  been  pome  time  ex- 
posed to  the  air  is  harder  tlian  one  recently  dug,  yet  it  works  equally 
well  (Evans,  17). 

Torqucmada  seems  to  have  recorded  two  methods  in  vogue 
among  the  ancient  Mexicans  for  obtaining  the  large  flakes  of 
wliich  they  made  knives.  One  statement  he  makes  is  to  the 
effect  that 
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"  They  hav«  a  stick  z&  large  as  the  shaft  of  a  lance,  and  three 
cubits  or  rather  more  in  length,  and  at  the  end  of  it  they  fasten  firmly 
another  piece  of  wood,  eight  inches  long,  to  give  more  weight  to  the  part; 
then  pressing  their  naked  feet  together,  they  hold  the  stone  as  with  a  pair 
of  pincers,  or  ihc  vice  of  a  carpenter's  bench.  They  take  the  slick  (which 
is  cut  off  smooth  at  the  end]  with  both  hands,  and  set  it  well  home  against 
the  edge  of  the  front  of  the  stone,  which  is  also  cut  smooth  in  that  part ; 
and  they  press  it  against  their  breast,  and  with  the  force  of  the  pressure 
there  flies  off  a  knife,  with  its  point  and  edge  on  one  side,  •  *  •  and 
in  a  very  short  time  these  workmen  will  make  more  than  twenty  knives. 
in  llie  aforesaid  manner."  —  Lubbock,  dd. 

According  to  Biart  he  describes  a  process  Just  the  opposite 
of  the  last. 

"  Torquemada,  who  saw  them  [Aztecs]  at  work,  says  •  •  *  They 
took  a  block  of  obsidian  as  large  as  a  leg,  then  a  stick  the  size  of  a  lance- 
shaft,  to  which  they  attached  a  small  piece  of  the  stone.  Then  seating 
themselves  on  the  ground,  the  block  of  obsidian  held  between  the  feet 
as  in  a  vice,  they  grasped  the  stick  hy  its  ends,  placed  it  in  contact  with 
the  top  of  the  stone,  and  drew  it  toward  them  with  ill  their  strength. 
A  pointed  chip,  sharpened  on  its  two  edges,  suddenly  detached  itself. 
A  workman  thus  made  scores  of  knives  in  an  instant.  •  *  *  in  addi- 
tion [they]  worked  granite,  marble,  and  rock  crystal."  — Biart,  3S0. 

Frequently  the  spalls  are  of  such  form  that  very  httlc  addi- 
tional labor  converts  them  into  serviceable  scrapers,  knives,  spears, 
or  arrows.  Sometimes  the  edges  arc  bluntly  chipped  (always  from 
the  concave  side)  for  use  as  scrapers.  Others  arc  trimmed  only 
enough  to  give  a  general  leaf-shape,  the  faces  being  left  unchang- 
ed; but  they  are  well  suited  for  knives  or  arrow-heads,  though 
most  of  them  are  small.  Either  form  may  or  may  not  have 
notches  for  the  attachment  of  a  handle  or  shaft. 

Nilsson  describes  how  he  made  his  own  gun-flinls  when  a  boy. 
With  a  pebble  he  broke  a  flint  to  pieces;  selecting  a  suitable  dakc.  he 
held  it  on  a  large  stone  and  pecked  it  into  shape  with  his  improvised  ham- 
mer. "  But  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that,  during  the  operation,  the 
point  of  the  splinter  on  which  I  was  operating  should  rest  upon  tlte  sup- 
port, as  otherwise  the  splinter  would  immediately  break."  That  is,  the 
impact  of  the  pelible  must  be  directly  over  the  point  upon  which  the 
flake  rested  He  infers  that  flint  hatchets  and  oiher  implements  having- 
a  section  rectangular  —  or  at  least  quadrilateral  —  were  shaped  in  the 
same  manner. —  Nilsson,  7. 

"  Easy  as  it  may  seem  to  make  such  flakes  •  *  •  a  certain  knack 
is  required.  ♦  •  *  a  gun-flint  maker  *  ♦  •  took  two  years  to  ac- 
quire the  art." — Lubbock,  87. 
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ARROW    UAKING. 

Arrow-making,  whether  from  spalls  or  flakes,  or  by  gradual 
reduction  of  blocks,  has  been  witnessed  by  many  persons  who 
have  reported  the  facts  as  Ihcy  observed  ihcm.  Additional  ways 
of  forming  llakes  appear  in  a  few  of  them. 

Among  the  Kskiinci  "  all  ih«  large  surfao:  flaking'  is  produced  either 
by  blows  direct  from  the  hammer,  or  ihrouKh  an  intermediate  set  or 
punch  formed  of  reindeer  horn,  The  arrow-  or  liarpoon  head  thus  roughly 
chipped  out  is  afterwards  finished  hy  means  of  the  arrow-flaker."  Thii 
"  usually  4?on5ists  of  a  handle  farmed  of  fossil  ivory,  curved  at  one  end 
for  the  purpose  of  being  firmly  held,  and  Itaving  at  the  other  end  a 
[longitudinal]  slit  •  *  •  jn  which  was  placed  a  slip  of  the  point  oi 
tlie  hurn  of  a  reindeer,  which  is  found  to  be  harder  and  more  stubborn 
than  ivory.  This  is  secured  in  its  place  by  a  strong  thong  of  leather  or 
plaited  sinew,  put  on  wet,  which  on  drying  becomes  very  rigid.  *  •  * 
The  bench  on  which  the  arrow-heads  are  made  is  said  to  consist  of  a 
k)g  of  wood,  in  which  a  spoon-shnpcd  cavit>-  is  cut;  over  this  the  flake 
of  chert  is  placed,  and  then,  by  pressing  the  '  arrow-flakcr '  gently  along 
the  margin  vertically,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  as  one 
would  set  a  saw.  alternate  fragments  are  splintered  off  until  the  object 
thus  properly  outlined  presents  the  spear  or  arrow-head  form,  with  two 
cutting  serrated  edges."  —  Evans,  37-9;  also  Ltibbock,  !U.  From  Sir  E. 
Belcher. 

Near  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  a  flint  pebble  is  "splintered  by  per- 
cussion into  fragments  of  suitable  sizes,  and  these  sharpened  spalls  are 
flaked  into  shape  by  means  of  a  little  instrument  consisting  of  a  short, 
straight   rod  of  some  hard  material   niuunlcd  in    a   short   cur\-cd    shaft 

*  *  *  The  flirt  to  be  (takcd  is  held  in  the  left  haiid  and  pressed 
firmly  against  the  lltshy  part  of  the  palm  which  serves  as  a  cushion  and 
is  protected  by  wearing  a  thick  deer-skin  mitten.  The  tool  is  firmly 
graspwd  well  forward  in  the  right  hand  with  the  thumb  on  top  of  the 
blade  and  by  pressing  the  point  steadily  on  the  edge  of  the  Hint, 
0akcs  of  the  desired  size  are  made  to  fly  off  from  the  under  surface. 

*  •  *  Hard  bore  appears  to  be  the  commonest  material  for  the  blade.'* 
The  chipping  instrument  is  of  compact  bone  or  ivory,  and  is  set  into  the 
end  of  a  hone  or  wood  handle. —  Murdoch,  288, 

At  Clear  Lake.  California,  "The  old  expert  put  on  his  left  hand 
a  piece  of  buckskin,  with  a  hole  cut  in  it  to  let  the  thumb  pass  through. 

*  •  *  In  his  right  hand  he  took  a  tool  of  bone  ground  down  to  a 
binnt  point.  These  tools,  made  often  from  the  leg  bone  of  a  deer,  arc 
assorted  in  sizes,  large  ones  being  used  for  coarse  work  and  small  ones 
for  fine  work.  A  piece  of  obsidian  was  held  in  the  left  liand,  then  ih« 
right  thumb  was  pressed  on  the  top  of  the  stone,  while  tlie  point  of  the 
bone  was  *;irongly  pressed  against  the  under  edge  of  the  proposed 
arrow-head,  and  a  little  splinter  of  obsidian  workefl  off.     *    *    *    Around 
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deserted  camps  piles  of  rejected  fragments  are  sometimes  found,  either 
broken  in  putting  on  the  edge  or  not  being  near  enough  the  desired 
shape  to  pay  for  working  up."'  "  Much  of  the  artisan's  work  consisted 
in  puttiiiif  sharp  edges  and  poictts  on  damaged  implements."  —  Mason, 
Bows,  (i58;  from  Dulog,  in  Forest  and  Stream. 

The  Viards  of  California  make  arrow-heads  "  in  the  following 
manner:  Taking  a  piece  of  jasper,  chert,  obsidian,  or  common  flint,  which 
bre-dks  sharp-cornered  and  with  a  conchuidal  fracture,  they  heat  it  in 
the  fire  and  then  cool  it  slowly,  which  splits  it  in  tlakcs.  The  arrow- 
maker  tticn  lakes  a  flake  and  gives  it  an  approximate  rough  shape  by 
striking  it  with  a  kind  of  hammer.  He  Uicn  shps  over  his  left  hand  a 
piece  of  buckskin,  with  a  hole  to  fit  the  thumb  (this  buckskin  is  to 
prevent  the  hand  from  being  wounded),  and  in  his  right  hand  he 
takes  3  pair  of  buck-horn  pincers,  lied  together  at  (he  point  with  a  thong. 
Holding  the  piece  of  flint  in  his  left  hand  he  breaks  off  from  the  edge 
of  it  a  tiny  fragment  with  the  pincers  by  a  twisting  or  wrenching 
motion.  The  piece  is  often  reversed  in  the  hand,  so  that  it  may  be 
worked  away  symmetrically.  Arrow-head  manufacture  is  a  specialty,  just 
as  arrow-making,  medicine  and  other  arts." — Powers,  104. 

A  I'itt  River,  California.  Indian  made  from  a  fragment  of  quartz, 
with  a  simple  piece  of  round  bone,  one  end  of  which  was  semi- 
Bpherical.  with  a  small  crease  in  it  (as  if  worn  by  a  thread)  the 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  depth,  an  arrowhead,  which  was  very  sharp 
and  piercing,  *  •  •  The  skill  and  rapidity  with  which  it  was  made, 
without  a  blow,  but  by  simply  breaking  the  sharp  edges  with  the  creased 
bone  by  the  strength  of  his  hands —  for  the  crease  merely  served  to  prevent 
the  instrument  from  slipping,  affording  no  leverage— was  remarkable." 
—  Bcckwilh,  43. 

"  The  head  of  the  arrow  is  formed  by  breaking  pieces  of  obsidian  in 
small  parts,  and  selecting  those  nearest  the  desired  fonn.  In  this  selec- 
tion, those  uf  the  right  thickness  are  taken,  hi  finishing  them,  every 
edge  of  such  a  piece  is  laid  upon  a  hard  stone,  and  the  other  struck 
with  anutlier  hard  stone,  varying  the  direction  and  force  of  the  blow, 
to  produce  the  desired  result.  It  is  an  operation  which  requires  skill, 
and  many  arc  broken  when  nearly  finished,  and  thrown  away.  When 
formed,  it  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long  and  half  an  inch  wide 
and  quite  thin."  —  Wyeth. 

"  Among  the  Klamath  River  Indian<4,"  of  CiUfomia.  "  a  piece  of  bone 
is  fastened  to  a  wooden  shaft  one  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  the  working 
point  of  which  is  crooked  and  raised  to  an  edge.  •  •  *  To  guide  the 
instrument  with  a  steady  hand,  the  handle  is  held  between  the  arm  and 
the  breast,  while  the  point,  with  but  little  play-room,  assisted  by  the 
thumb,  works  on  the  edge  of  the  6akc.  which  again  is  held  for  greater 
safety  in  a  piece  of  deerskin.  After  the  two  sides  have  been  worked  down 
to  a  point,  then  annlhcr  instrument  is  required,  with  which  ihc  barbs  and 
projections  arc  broken  out.  This  is  a  needle  or  awl  of  about  three  inches 
length,  and  by  a  pushing  motion  the  desired  pieces  are  broken  out  similar 
as  with  the  first  mentioned  tool."  —  Schamaker:  in  Powers.  104. 
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"  In  Central  California,  and  among  the  Klamaths  •  *  •  the  rod: 
of  flint  OF  obsidian,  esteemed  by  the  natives  for  arrow-pointing,  is  broken 
into  flat  pieces.  *  •  •  When  the  pieces  have  reached  a  proper  size 
for  arrow  heads  the  mode  of  finishing  it  is  in  in  this  wise:  The  palm 
of  the  left  hand  Is  covered  with  a  buckskin  held  in  its  place  by  the  tEmmb 
being  thrust  throtiRh  a  hole  in  it.  The  inchoate  arrow-head  is  laid  on 
this  pad  along  the  thick  of  the  thumb,  the  paints  of  the  fingers  pressing 
it  down  firmly.  The  instrument  used  to  shape  the  stone  is  a  deer's  ant- 
ler, from  four  to  si.<  inches  tn  length,  held  in  the  right  hand.  The  small 
round  point  of  this  is  judiciously  pressed  upon  the  cdgt  of  the  stone,  cleav- 
ing it  away  unricrward  in  small  scales.  The  arrow-head  i?  frequently 
turned  around  and  over  to  cleave  away  as  much  from  one  side  as  the  other, 
and  to  give  it  the  desired  size  and  shape.  ♦  *  *  Old  men  are  usually 
seen  at  this  employment." — E.  G.  Waite;  in  Powers,  374. 

The  arrow-maker  on  tlie  plains  "holds  between  his  knees  a  hlock 
of  slone,  from  which,  by  light  sharp  blows  of  a  small  stone  hammer,  he  is 
chipping  ofT  triangular  flakes  of  flint  for  making  arrow-heads.  The  mate- 
rial used  •  •  *  is  a  black  obsidian  obtained  by  trade  from  the  Crowj 
to  the  south,  (or]  a  piece  of  milky  chalcedony  picked  up  in  the  moun- 
tains tn  the  west.  Each  of  these  blocks  has  Iwcn  sweated  by  being  buried 
in  wet  earth,  over  which  a  fire  has  been  built,  the  objert  of  this  treat- 
ment being  to  bring  to  light  all  cracks  and  checks  in  the  stone,  so  that 
no  unnecessary  labor  need  be  performed  on  a  piece  too  badly  cracked  to 
be  profitably  worked.  As  the  workmen  knock  off  the  chips,  they  turn 
the  blocks,  so  that  after  a  little  they  become  roughly  cylindrical,  always 
growing  smaller  and  smaller,  until  at  length  each  is  too  small  to  furnish 
more  flakes.  |Me]  now  coHecIs  all  the  flakes  lie  b.id  kiiorked  off,  and 
piling  them  together  on  one  corner  of  his  robe,  carefully  examines  each 
one.  Some  are  rejected  m  a  glance,  some  put  in  a  pile  together  as  sat- 
isfactory. INext],  he  lakes  in  his  left  palm  n  pad  of  buckskin  large 
enough  to  cover  and  prcilect  it  while  holding  the  sharp  flake,  while  over 
his  right  hand  he  slips  another  piece  of  tatmed  hide  something  like  a 
saiEmaker's  '  palm,'  and  usetl  for  the  same  purpose.  Against  his  '  palm ' 
.the  arrow-maker  places  the  head  of  a  smalt  tool  —  a  straight  piece  of 
deer  or  antelope  horn  or  of  small  bone  —  about  four  inches  long,  and 
pressing  its  point  against  the  side  of  the  piece  of  flint  held  in  the  other 
hand,  he  flakes  off  one  little  chip  of  the  stone  .ind  then  another  close  to 
it,  thus  passing  along'  the  edge  of  the  unformed  flint  until  one  side  of  it 
is  straight,  and  then  along  the  other.  ■•  •  •  Sometimes  an  unseen 
check  will  cause  the  head  to  break  across  without  warning,  and  the  labor 
expended  on  this  particular  piece  is  then  wasted.  But  usually  the  arrow- 
maker  works  rapidly  and  spoils  but  few  points.  •  •  •  j  have  seen  a 
beautiful  and  perfect  dagger,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  made  from  a  piece 
of  glass  bottle."  —  Grinnell,  W.  el  seq. 

Chase  gives  a  similar  account,  hut  says  that  iron  points  have  now 
taken  the  place  of  the  lione  or  horn  points  formerly  used. 

The  Plains  Indians  lay  the  flat  side  of  a  flake  of  obsidian  on  a 
blanket,  or  other  yielding  stibstance,  and  with  a  knife  nick  off  the  edges 
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rapidly.  In  llieir  primitive  stale  they  probably  used  buckskin  instead  of 
the  blankets,  and  pointed  bone  or  horn  instead  of  a  knife.^  Crook;  in 
Sm.  Rep..  1871.  p.  420. 

Holding  the  flake  in  his  left  hand  [in  the  same  manner  as  the  Kla- 
math], he  places  the  point  of  a  punch  where  the  Aakc  is  to  start:  ao  assist- 
ant then  strikes  the  punch  a  quick  rebounding  blow  with  a  stone  hammer. 
This  punch  was  made  of  a  whale's  tooth;  it  "  is  about  six  or  vcvcn  inches 
in  length,  and  one  inch  in  diameter,  with  one  rounded  and  two  plane 
sides ;  therefore  presenting  one  acute  and  two  obtuse  angles  to  suit  the 
points  to  be  broken." — Catlin,  Rambles,  188. 

The  "rebounding  blow"  is  one  of  the  necessary  features  in 
procuring  large  flakes.  It  is  delivered  by  means  of  a  flexible 
handle  to  a  stone  hammer,  or  by  relaxing  the  muscles  controlling 
the  wrist.  The  downward  impulse  of  the  blow  is  checked  im- 
mediately before  the  instant  of  impact,  and  the  hammer  flies 
back  as  soon  as  it  touches  the  block.  In  this  manner  a  flake  may 
be  detached  from  a  stone  which  would  shatter  if  struck  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  The  Fuegians  use  a  similar  process  and  make 
as  fine  implements. —  Catlin,  Rambles,  290. 

[n  making  very  large  implements,  such  as  spades  or  hoes,  a  notch 
six  inches  in  depth  was  made  in  one  side  of  a  tree;  the  farther  side  of 
this  was  perpendicular  and  the  bottom  horizontal.  On  the  bottom  a 
slab  of  hard  rock  was  placed.  A  short  distance  above  this  rock  a  small 
hole  was  made  in  the  back  part  of  the  notch.  Into  this  hole  was  set 
one  end  of  the  leg-bone  of  a  deer,  and  under  this,  resting  on  the  flat 
rock,  a  piece  o(  chert  was  placed,  on  edge.  The  implement  was  worked 
into  shape  by  pressure  with  the  bone,  the  position  of  the  chert  being 
changed  as  necessary.  —  Webster,  yOl. 

"  Mr.  Peale  said  he  had  seen  squaws  chipping  flakes  into  small  arrow- 
points,  holding  the  flake  in  the  left  hand,  grasped  between  a  piece  of  fient 
leather,  and  chipping  off  small  flakes  by  pressure,  using  a  small  pointed 
bone  in  the  right  hand  for  that  purpose."  Catlin,  the  artist.  "  considered 
making  flakes  much  more  of  an  an  than  the  shaping  them  into  arrow 
or  .spear  points,  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  stone  to 
be  Haked  was  essential,  as  a  slight  difference  in  its  quality  necessitated 
a  totally  different  mode  of  ircarment."  He  doscril>cd  a  tool  for  flaking. 
It  is  a  stick  of  varying  size  acording  to  the  sort  of  work.  In  one  end  is 
inserted  a  point  of  bnnc  or  horn  [aniler],  to  the  other  a  cross-piece  is 
secured.  The  point  was  placed  where  tlie  flake  was  to  start,  and  the  cross- 
piece  against  the  chest  of  the  operator ;  a  vigorous,  sudden  thrust  split  the 
stone  to  the  desired  thickness.  For  very  large  flakes,  an  assistant  struck 
a  projection  on  the  shaft  with  a  club  or  heavy  hammer  at  the  instant  of 
pressure.  Usually  there  was  a  division  of  labor;  certain  workers  would 
quarry  the  stones  and  select  suitable  pieces,  which  others  would  dress 
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into  shape  for  ihe  flakers  by  knocking  off  projections  or  defective  por- 
tioiu  with  a  stone  hammer. 

A  great  workshop  near  the  mouth  of  the  Saline  River,  Illinois,  is 
described.  More  than  six  acres  arc  covered  with  flint  chips,  ^»kes  and 
refuse.  Nearly  all  this  debris  is  from  chert  quarries  three  miles  to  the 
southeast-  The  evidence  is  plam  that  implements  of  every  size  have  been 
made  here  from  these  flakes,  and  almost  invariably  by  pressure  from  the 
Bat  [or  smooth]  side.  The  Hake  is  laid  with  tlie  convex  side  downward, 
in  a  support,  and  held  firmly  with  one  hand.  "  The  handling  of  the  tool 
and  flake  to  form  an  arrow-point  is  as  much  an  act  requiring  exact- 
ness and  precision  as  the  handling  the  cold-chisel  and  hammer  is  to  the 
machinist."  The  "  dentilcd  "  or  "beaded"  edges  and  serrated  edges 
and  angles  which  some  consider  "marvels  of  artistic  execution  which 
can  not  be  imitated  in  the  present  age,"  are  "but  the  natural  result  of  tlic 
mode  of  working."  Il  is  easier  to  leave  these  "  saw-teeth  "  caused  by  the 
interlocking  of  the  flakes  at  their  meeting.  "  than  it  is  to  remove  them." 

In  attempting  to  make  the  large  agricultural  implemcnls,  "  all  the 
experiments  that  1  have  tried  with  a  hammer,  whether  of  stone,  steel, 
soft  iron,  or  copjKrr,  have  failed  to  produce  the  desired  result ;  the  scat 
of  tlie  flake  is  much  more  conchoiJal,  sliortcr  and  deeper  depre$M:d  [that 
is,  the  "bulb  of  pcrcu.ssion "  is  mure  pronuuuceii],  whereas  the  direct 
percussive  /pressure  throws  off  the  shape  of  the  flake  lliat  we  find  has  been 
done  in  making  these  spades."  Such  flakes,  however,  require  greater 
power  than  can  be  exerted  by  the  unaided  mu^clei.  This  is  accomplished 
by  "a  mode  still  in  practice  among  remote  Indians."  A  projecting  root 
of  a  tree  is  flattened  to  aflford  a  firm  support  for  the  block  of  flint :  in 
the  trunk,  just  alK>ve.  a  notch  is  cut  to  make  a  fulcrum;  a  bar  of  wood  is 
then  used  as  a  lever,  the  bone  or  horn  point  being  inserted  into  it  or  a 
pointed  stick  set  directly  on  the  .-^tone.  Otic  man  then  brmgs  his  weight 
to  bear  on  the  outer  end  of  the  lever,  while  another  "  with  a  stone  mall 
or  hca\'>'  club  strikes  a  blow  on  the  upper  side  of  the  lever,  directly  over 
the  pointed  slick  or  horn  point,  and  the  ffakc  is  thrown  off."  —  Sellers: 
Chipping. 

"  Consolulu  brought  a  piece  of  obsidian,  a  fragment  of  a  deer  horn 
split  from  a  prong  lengihwise,  about  four  inches  in  length  and  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  ground  off  squarely  at  the  ends — this  left  each  end  a 
semi-circle,  besides  two  deer  prongs  with  the  points  ground  down  into  the 
shape  of  a  square  sharp-poinied  file,  one  of  these  being  much  sm.aller  than 
the  oilier.  Holding  the  piece  of  obsidian  in  the  hollow  of  the  left  hand, 
he  placed  between  the  first  and  second  fingers  of  the  same  hand,  the  split 
piece'  of  deer  horn  first  described,  the  straight  edge  of  the  split  deer  horn 
resting  against  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  of  the  edge  of  the  obsidian — this 
being  about  the  thickness  of  the  flake  he  desired  to  split  off ;  then  with  a 
small  stone  he  with  his  right  hand  struck  the  other  end  of  the  split  deer 
horn  a  sharp  blow.  A  perfect  flake  was  obtained,  showing  the  conchoidal 
fracture  pecuH.ir  to  obsidian.  The  thickness  of  the  flake  to  be  split  off 
depends  upon  the  nearness  or  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  obsidian  on 
which  the  straight  edge  of  the  split  deer  horn  is  held  at  the  time  the 
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blow  is  struck.  He  then  placed  in  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  a  piece  of 
thick  we1l-tanncd  buckskin,  soft  and  pliable.  On  this  he  laid  the  flake 
of  obsidian,  which  he  held  firmly  in  its  place  by  the  first  three  iitiKers 
of  the  same  hand.  He  then  took  in  his  right  hand  the  larger  of  the 
two  deer  prongs,  and  holding  it  as  an  engraver  ot  wood  holds  his  cut- 
ting instrument,  he  commenced  reducing  one  edge  of  the  circular  form 
of  the  flake  lo  a  straight  Hne,  With  the  ihumb  of  the  right  hand  resting 
on  the  edge  of  the  left  palm  as  a  fulcrum,  the  point  of  the  deer  prong 
would  be  made  to  re^t  on  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  or  less  of  the  edge 
oi  the  flake,  tlicn  with  a  firm  downward  pressure  of  the  point,  a  con- 
choidal  fragment  would  be  broken  out  almost  always  of  the  size  desired. 
The  point  of  the  deer  prong  would  then  be  adranccd  a  short  distance 
and  the  same  operation  repeated,  until  in  a  few  minutes  the  flake  was 
reduced  to  a  straight  hne  on  one  edge.  As  this  operation  broke  all 
the  chips  from  the  under  side  of  the  flake,  if  left  in  this  condition  the 
arrow  would  be  unequally  proportioned,  that  is,  the  two  cutting  edges 
would  not  be  in  the  center  [meaning  the  middle  plane  of  the  miplement). 
He  therefore  with  the  side  of  the  deer  horn  firmly  rubbed  back  aad  forth 
the  straight  edge  he  had  made  on  the  flake  until  the  sharp  edge  had 
been  broken  and  worn  down.  The  flake  was  now  turned  end  for  end 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  the  chipping  renewed.  When  completed 
an  equal  amount  was  taken  from  each  side  of  the  edge  of  the  flake  and 
the  cuttiiLif  edge  was  left  in  the  center.  He  in  no  iniitance  appeared 
to  fail  in  breaking  out  with  the  point  of  deer  prong  the  exact  piece 
desired.  The  piece  of  deer  skin  seemed  to  ser\"c  no  other  purpose  than 
to  save  his  hand  from  being  cut  by  the  countless  sharp  chips  as  they  were 
broken  off.  One  of  the  long  sides  of  the  arrow-head  liaving  been  thus 
formed,  the  flake  was  turned  over  and  the  other  side  formed  in  the  same 
manner.  As,  however,  very  much  more  of  the  obsidian  had  to  be 
chipped  away,  he  brought  more  pressure  upon  the  point  and  broke  oat 
l:ir)fer  chips  until  tbc  f^ake  began  to  ai^sunie  the  shape  desired,  when  the 
same  care  wa<i  exercised  as  when  the  first  straight  edge  was  made.  ]n 
breaking  out  large  or  small  chip^  the  process  was  always  the  same. 
The  pressure  of  the  point  of  deer  horn  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  flake 
never  appeared  to  break  out  a  piece,  which,  on  the  upper  side,  reached 
beyond  where  the  point  rested,  while  on  the  under  side  the  chip  broken 
out  might  leave  a  space  of  twice  the  distance.  Invariably  when  a  line 
of  these  chips  had  been  broken  out  the  sharp  edge  was  nihbed  down, 
the  flake  turned  end  for  end  and  the  chipping  renewed  on  the  other  side. 
By  this  process  the  cutting  edges  of  the  arrow-head  were  kept  in  the 
same  line.  Tlie  base  was  formed  iti  the  same  manner.  He  now  held 
the  point  of  the  well-shaped  arrow-head  between  the  thumb  and  first 
finger  of  his  left  hand,  with  the  edge  of  the  arrow-head  upwards,  the 
base  resting  edgewise  on  the  deer  akin  cushion  in  the  palm.  He  then 
used  the  smaller  deer  prong,  which  had  been  sharpened  in  the  same 
form  as  the  larger  one.  but  all  its  proportions  in  every  respect  were  very 
much  smaller;  its  point  could  not  have  been  larger  than  one-sixteenth 
41 
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of  ui  inch  square.  He  rested  this  point  on  tbe  edge  of  the  arrow- 
head where  he  desired  to  make  the  slot  [notch],  and  commenced  sawing 
back  and  forth  with  a  rocking  motion,  the  fine  chips  tiew  from  each  side, 
the  point  of  the  deer  horn  descended,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  the  slot 
was  cut.  The  arrow-head  was  turned  over  and  the  same  operation 
repeated  on  the  other  side."  —  Redding,  Condensed. 

Redding  gives  two  cuts,  showing  the  flake  and  the  completed 
arrow-head.  These  are  reproduced  here  as  figure  338  (Amer. 
Nat,  XIII,  No.  u,  Nov.,  1869,  p.  671). 
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Figure  338  —  Obaidiaa   Flake  and  Xrrow-bcad  Made  from  It. 

*'  Obsidian  and  agate  are  probably  selected,"  by  the  California  Indians, 
"  not  so  much  for  beauty  of  coloring  as  for  their  close  grain,  which 
admits  of  more  careful  shaping.  Tliey  use  a  tool  with  its  working  edge 
shaped  like  the  side  of  a  glazier's  diamond.  The  arrow-head  is  held  in 
the  left  hand,  while  the  nick  in  the  side  of  the  tool  is  used  as  a  nipper 
to  chip  off  small  fragments."  —  Chcever,  139. 

Peale  describes  a  tool  similar  to  the  last,  and  adds  that  the 
notches  are  diflferent  sizes  to  suit  the  different  stages  of  the 
work. —  Stevens,  78. 

In  Southern  Ne\-ada,  "  The  shaping  of  the  points  and  the  chipping 
of  the  cutting  edges  were  cfTcctcd  hy  first  taking  a  piece  of  buckskin 
with  which  to  Rrasp  the  flake,  the  latter  being  securely  held  between 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  the  edge  or  base  of  the  thumb,  the  narrow 
edge  of  the  flake  protruding,  then  flaking  by  pressure  with  a  piece  of 
bone  or  a  bear's  claw  mounted  on  a  short  wooden  handle.  The  flaking 
instrument,  while  being  held  against  the  edge  of  the  flake  so  as  to  get 
.a  grip  and  prevent  slipping,  was  steadily,  but  forcibly,  directed  npward 
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at  right  angles  to  the  .ixis  of  the  edge,  and  slightly  backward  and  toward 
the  ]eft — that  is.  in  the  direction  of  the  base  of  the  arrow-head  when 
working  along  one  side,  and  toward  the  intended  point  when  ttaking 
along  the  other." —  Hoffman,  2ii3. 

The  Apache  holds  Ihe  flake  or  flint  in  his  left  hand,  places  his 
punch  at  the  point  where  the  chip  \i  to  be  broken  off,  and  it  is  struck 
by  an  assistant,  thus  knocking  a  chip  from  the  under  side ;  the  tiake 
is  then  turned  and  the  process  repealed,  umil  the  arrow  is  complete. 
Th«  stone  is  held  in  the  hand,  as  it  can  not  be  chipped  on  a  hard 
substance. —  Cattin,  Rambles,  184. 

"To  make  the  notch  of  his  arrow  Jihc  Virginia  Indian]  hath  the 
tooth  of  a  beaver,  .■«ct  in  a  stickr,  wherewith  he  gratcth  it  by  degrees.  His 
arrow  head  he  quickly  makcth  with  a  little  bone,  which  he  ever  wcarcth  at 
his  braccrt,  of  any  splint  of  a  .stone,  or  glass  in  the  forme  of  a  heart, 
and  these  they  glcw  lo  ihc  end  of  their  arrowes.  With  chc  sincwcs  of 
Deere,  and  the  tops  of  Decrcs  homes  boylcd  to  a  icily,  they  make  a 
glew  iltat  will  not  dissolve  in  cold  water."  —  Smith.  132. 

"Cravcri.  who  lived  sixteen  years  in  Mexico  •  *  •  relates  that 
when  the  Indian.';  wish  tu  make  an  arrow-head  or  other  instrument  of  a 
piece  of  obsidian,  they  take  the  piece  in  the  left  hand,  and  hold  grasped 
in  the  other  a  small  goat's  horn;  they  set  llie  piece  of  stone  upon  the 
horn  and  dexterously  prci'Sing  it  against  the  point  of  it.  while  they  give 
tltc  liom  a  gentle  moveinent  from  right  to  left,  up  and  down,  Ihcy  dis- 
engage from  it  fre([ucut  chips,  and  in  this  way  obtain  the  desired  form. 
•  *  *  De  Pourtalcs  b^peaks  of  a  small  notch  in  the  end  of  the  bone  into 
which  the  edge  of  the  Hake  is  inserted,  and  a  chip  broken  off  from  it  by 
a  sideways  blow." — Evans,  S&. 

The  various  stages  of  work,  from  ihc  rough  block  to  the 
blank  ready  for  the  notches,  are  shown  by  the  series  of  partiallj' 
completed  objects  illustrated  in  figure  239. 


THK    TtMF.    REgflRED. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  connection  lo  Rive  a  few 
<luotations  in  regard  to  the  lenfjth  of  time  required  for  making 
an  arrow-head. 

According  to  the  Marquis  de  Nadaillac,  the  Mexicans  rouM 
turn  out  a  hundred  and  fifty  tlint  knives  (probably  only  unworked 
obsidian  (lakes)  an  hour  (Xadaillac,  170),  while  Crook  says  that 
the  Plains  Indians  with  only  a  knife  for  nicking-  off  the  edges,  will 
make  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  knives  in  the  san>e  period  (Crook. 
420).  Chase  found  that  a  Klamath  Indian  rcqm'red  five  minutes 
to  complete  a  perfect  arrow-head  (Chase) ;  though  Stevens  ob- 
serves that  a  Shasta  Indian  spent  an  hour  in  chipping  one  from  a 
flake  of  obsidian  (Stevens,  yj),  and  l.ubbock  states  tliat  the  most 
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"that  utter  disregard  of  time  thai  lets  the  Indian  spend  a  month 
in  making  an  arrow-head"  (Mankind,  io8). 

The  last  two  references  arc  prohahly  to  the  large  and  finely 
worked'  pieces  for  ceremonial  or  ornamental  purposes. 

"  To  determine  exactly  liow  many  niiniiits  were  retiiiisitc  for  mak- 
ing a  sen'iceable  arrow-head,  I  singled  oitt  an  Apncliu  at  random  and 
siipulatcd  tlial  he  should  employ  no  tools  of  iron,  but  allowed  him  to 
gather  from  the  grnimd  such  pieces  of  chalcedony  as  he  pleased.  He 
made  a  number  of  barbs,  the  time  *  *  being  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight 
minutes.  An  expert  would  have  completed  the  barbs  in  less  time.  •  • 
A  good  lance-head  could  not  be  perfected  quite  so  sooil"  "  The  process 
of  manufacture  *  •  •  consisted  in  chipping  small  fragments  from 
the  edges  of  suitable  pieces  of  material,  the  chipping  implement  being  a 
portion  of  hardened  deer  or  elk  horn,  held  in  the  right  liand,  the  siliceous 
stone  being  held  in  the  left  over  a  (lap  of  buckskin  to  protect  the  fingers." 
—  Bonrkc,  Vesper,  57. 

USES  OF  CHIPPED  FLINT  ARTICLES, 

A  casual  inspection  of  any  ctrflection  of  arrow-iieads,  spear- 
heads, and  knives,  would  impress  one  with  the  idea  that  the  forms 
arc  altnost  as  nnmcruus  as  the  specimens.  No  two  of  them  arc 
exactly  alike.  Yet  they  may  be  reduced  to  a  comparatively  few 
classes ;  and  all  are  evolved  from  two  simple  primary  forms  — 
the  pointed  oval  or  "'leaf -shaped,"  and  the  triangular.  These  two 
forms  may  be  combined,  or  modified,  to  make  four.  Either  may 
borrow  i1r-  shaj>e  of  its  base  fr«m  the  other;  that  is  to  say.  a 
specimen  vvitt;  straight  edges  may  have  a  curved  base,  or  the 
base  of  the  one  with  curved  edges  may  be  in  a  straiglit  line  from 
side  to  side.  From  these  four  Iiasic  forms,  by  a  few  minor  touches 
from  a  shaping  tool  arise  the  varied  paitcnis  of  the  smaller  chip- 
ped flint  implements.  This  will  be  more  clearly  understood  if 
the  notches  of  any  specimen  be  filled  with  wax ;  or  a  tracing  be 
made  of  the  margin  without  any  regard  to  these  indentations. 

It  does  not  follow  that  flints  without  notches  are  nnfirushcd. 
Sucli  oI)jects  were  used  to  a  great  extent  as  knives,  scrapers  or 
spear-heads,  and  the  smaller  ones  sometimes  fonticd  the  lips  of 
arrows.  .Abbott  (Amer.  Nat..  X,  n6j  mentions  three  triangular 
jasper  impleinenls  three  or  four  inches  long  from  graves,  associ- 
ated with  fragments  of  large  bones  which  showed  plainly  that 
they  liad  been  used  for  clubs,  after  the  manner  of  the  Iroquois 
weapon  which  had  a  shaqj-pointed  deer-horn  about  four  inches 
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long  inserted  in  the  lower  side.  Schoolcraft  (History,  II,  74,  Fig. 
5)  Bgures  a  pointed  stone  with  a  square  section  (apparently  one 
of  the  class  usually  called  *'picks"),  mounted  in  a  club  which  is 
curved  at  the  end  to  let  the  spike  set  in  it  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
handle. 

"  Tn  the  western  mounds  rows  of  similar  chert  heads  have  t>cen  found 
Ijiog  side  by  side,  like  tcelh.  the  row  being  aboul  iwo  feet  long.  This 
has  suggested  the  idea  that  they  were  set  in  a  frame  and  fastened  with 
thongs,  thus  making  a  species  of  sword." — Iroquois,  358. 

The  Mexicans  had  a  similar  sword,  with  obsidian  teeth  gummed  in 
holes  in  a  war-club  (.Anahuac,  M2).  and  at  Taos  Pueblo  a  similar  weapon 
was  observed,  with  iron  teeth. —  Bourke,  Snake  Dance  of  the  Moquis, 
251.    Dodge,  Indians,  plate  5. 

But  the  number  of  s]jecimens  without  notches  found  mount- 
ed indicates  that  the  use  of  this  class  as  knives  or  scrajjers  was 
a  general  custom. 

A  common  error  is  the  use  of  the  name  "dart"  or  "arrow- 
head" for  nearly  all  pointed  flint  implements.  The  name  fits  only 
the  minority  of  specimens,  as  none  but  the  smaller  ones  could  be 
so  used ;  the  larger  are  too  heavy.  It  is  wrongly  believed  that  the 
size  of  the  projectile  is  to  some  extent  gnugcd  by  the  size  of  the 
game  for  which  it  is  intended ;  hence  the  popular  name  "bird- 
arrows"  applied  to  small,  delicately  wrought  points.  A  large 
weapon  would,  to  be  sure,  be  more  effective  than  a  small 
one,  if  the  propulsion  were  in  ratio  to  the  size;  but  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  power  of  a  bow  which  a  man  has  strength  to  bend, 
and  a  slender  arrow-point  may  pierce  the  body  of  an  animal 
whose  tough  hide  would  prevent  injury  from  a  large  missile  pro- 
pelled with  the  same  force.  The  longest  stone  arrow-head  in  the 
extensive  collection  of  arrows  in  the  National  Museum  measures 
two  and  ftve-eighths  inches  in  length  and  is  narrow  and  thin. 

"Colonel  Long  said  that  two  inches  was  the  greatest  length  of  stone 
arrow-heads  that  lie  found  in  use  among  the  Indians:  that  all  longer  not 
used  for  javelin  and  spear-heads  were  strongly  hafted  and  used  as  cutting 
implements.     This  was  confirmed  by  Catlin." — Sellers.  Chipping.  884. 

It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  assign  any  certain  use  for 
a  particular  type,  the  markings  on  so  many  indicate  usage  for 
which  their  shape  would  seem  to  render  them  unsuitable.  It  is 
probable  that  a  single  specimen  sefved  a  variety  of  purposes.  A 
man  would  scarcely  provide  himself  with  an  assortment  of  hunt- 
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but  few  exceptions,  have  the  bases  polished.  The  motive  for  this 
polishing  is  not  understooH.  It  is  intentional,  because  it  can  not 
be  produced  by  any  kind  of  wear  to  which  tlie  mounted  specimen 
is  liable.  It  can  not  be  due  to  the  implement  "working  loose  in 
the  handle,"  as  commonly  stated ;  because  in  such  a  case  the  polish 
would  be  most  apparent  on  the  face,  or  flat  side,  instead  of  on 
the  base. 


While  flint  was  most  suitable  for  various  purposes,  in  cases 
of  emergency  other  substances  might  be  utilized. 
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Figure  XM— Rongblr  Fialafccd  Ksivct  or  Sp«M-  Beadt. 


pjp^  1M^  Uouitial  Forms,  Powftlr  for  CiittiBg  or  Scnping. 
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Some  "  Indians  are  very  expert  iti  striking  large  fish  out  of  their 
canoes,  with  long  sharp -pointed  green  canes,  which  are  well  bearded  and 
harJoncd  in  the  fire."  "  Formerly  Ihcy  made  their  knives  of  flint  stone, 
or  oi  sylit  canes,  and  sonielimes  they  are  now  forced  lo  use  the  like,  in 
flaying  wild  animals,  when  in  their  winter  hunt  they  have  the  misfortune 
to  lose  llicir  knives."  —  Adair,  -JW  and  41f>. 

"  For  his  knife  he  hath  the  splinter  of  a  Reed  to  cut  his  feathers  in 
foirne.  With  this  knife  also,  he  will  ioynt  a  Deere,  or  any  beast,  shape  his 
shooes.  buskins,  mantels,  &c." — Smith,  132. 


While  ii  is  likely  that  the  smaller  flints  were  intended  for 
arrows,  It  can  not  be  stated  with  confidence  whether  they  were  for 
use  in  war  or  in  hunting^. 

"  The  war  arrow  differs  from  that  used  for  hunting,  in  having  a 
barbed  spcar-hcad,  vcrj"  slightly  attached  to  the  wood,  so  that  if  it  pene- 
trate the  body  of  an  enemy,  it  cannot  be  withdrawn  without  leaving  the 
point  in  the  wound."  —  Long,  Rockies.  I,  2!U. 

"The  shape  of  the  iron  arrow-head  indicaCci^  the  use  to  which  it  is 
expected  (o  be  put.  Hunting  arrow;»  have  lung,  tapering  blades,  the  rear 
shoulders  >lupiiig  h-ackward.  The  blade  is  firmly  fastened  to  the  shaft, 
and  can  easily  be  withdrawn  from  the  wound.  The  war  arrow  has  a 
short,  sharp  blade,  like  a  lancet ;  the  rear  shoulders  slope  forward,  forming 
barbs:  their  attachment  lo  the  shaft  is  very  slight,  as  it  is  intended  that 
the  head  shall  remain  in  the  wound."  —  Dodge,  Indians,  41fl. 

The  case  was  presumably  the  same  with  arrow-hea<Is  made  of 
flint ;  Init  it  is  also  proliahlf  that  some  war  points  were  made  with 
long  or  wide  barbs,  and  ftnniy  attached  lo  the  shaft,  in  order 
that  when  extracted  the  barbs  would  mangle  the  flesh  and  enlarge 
the  wotmd.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  arrow-head  be  made  with 
long  barbs,  so  that  it  is  difticult  to  pull  from  a  wound,  and  al  the 
same  time  be  firmly  bound,  it  has  the  form  best  adapted  for  hunt- 
ing some  kinds  of  game.  The  dra.£;ging  of  the  shaft  against 
weeds  and  bushes  will  impede  the  flight  of  an  animal  to  some 
extent,  while  the  point,  from  the  same  cause,  will  still  further 
cut  and  pierce  the  internal  organs,  thus  more  rapidly  exhaust- 
ing the  prey. 

In  many  modem  arrows  with  triangular  points  the  sinew 
with  which  the  flint  is  fastened  to  the  shaft  is  broujjht  over  the 
comer  or  shoulder  in  such  a  way  that  it  binds  the  point  as  firmly 
as  could  be  done  if  it  were  barbed  or  stemmed,  so  that  when  the 
shaft  is  drawn  from  the  wound  the  point  must  come  with  it.  If 
an  arrow-head  of  this  form  were  inserted  in  a  shaft,  which  was 
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then  wrapped  behind  the  flint,  the  latter  would  remain  in  the 
wound  when  the  shaft  was  withdrawn. 

OTHER  FORMS  OF  FLINT  IMPLEMENTS. 

PERFORATORS. 

The  implements  variously  classed  by  different  writers  as 
awls,  drills,  needles,  rinuners  or  reamers,  and  tlie  like,  represent 
a  graded  scries,  and  as  no  distinction  can  be  made  in  the  differ- 
ent kinds,  if,  indeed,  there  is  any  room  for  distinction,  they  are 
grouped  under  one  term,  "perforators."  Many  of  them,  in  widely 
different  forms,  have  polished  edges  and  points,  the  result  of 
drilling  other  stones. 

There  was  found  in  New  York,  an  unfinished  "banner-stone,"  partly 
perforated  lengthwise,  with  the  drill  rcmaininig  in  the  bore.  The  drill 
is  of  black  hornstonc,  carcfuily  chij^pcd  and  cnlirc.  It  most  resembles 
the  small,  thin,  triangular  arrow-heads,  except  that  the  point  is  rounded 
instead  of  sharp. —  Rau,  Drill,  540. 

Thick,  strong  specimens  with  triangular  or  rhomboidal  sec- 
tion are  well  adaptetl  for  making  the  small  Iiolcs  in  shell,  slate, 
and  material  of  a  like  degree  of  hardness. 

In  "the  manufacture  of  articles  requiring  perforation,  I  was  informei! 
that  the  Menomini  used  sharp-pointed  pieces  of  quartz  and  jasper,  rotat- 
ing these  rude  drills  with  the  hand  and  fingers."  —  Hoffman,  260. 

"  With  an  ordinary  arrow  held  between  Ihc  hands  and  vertically 
revolved,  the  Apaches  bored  holes  in  beads.  A  bead  of  [turquoise]  was 
made  in  my  presence,  under  very  disadvantageous  circumstances,  in  a 
trifle  less  tban  twenty-six  minutes."  —  Bourke,  Amcr.  Anth.,  Jan.  1890, 
p.  61. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  primi- 
tive man  must  have  placed  but  little  dependence  upon  flint  in  his 

requirements  for  a  drilling  instrument.    Evans  specifies  five  ways 
of  making  holes  in  stones,  viz. ; — 

CI)  Chiseling:  or  picking  with  "picks,"  "celts,"  or  "drills,"  of  flint 
or  other  stone;  (2)  boring  with  a  solid  borer,  as  wood,  hard  or  soft,  or 
horn,  with  sand  and  water;  (3)  grinding  with  a  tubular  grinder,  as  horn, 
cane,  elder,  etc.,  with  sand  and  water:  (4)  drilling  with  a  stone  drill, 
e.  g.,  of  flint  or  sandstone;  (5J  drilling  or  punching  with  metal.  "  Holes 
produced  by  any  of  these  means  could,  of  course,  receive  their  final  pol- 
ish by  grinding."  "  Dr.  Keller,  after  making  &ome  experiments  with 
a  hollow  bone  and  quartz  .sand,  tried  a  portion  of  ox-horn,  which  he  found 
surprisingly  more  effective,  the  sand  becoming  imbedded  in  the  horn  and 
acting  like  a  file."  —  Evans.  50  and  fi2. 

4a 
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"  I  have  myself  bored  perfectly  round  and  smooth  holes  through 
Iroth  stag's  horn  and  wood  with  flint  Hakes,  and  when  a  little  water  is 
'teed  to  (acilitatt  the  operation,  it  is  almost  surprising  to  find  how 
qnickly  it  proceeds,  and  how  little  tJic  edge  of  the  flint  suffers  when  once 
its  thinnest  part  has  been  worn  or  chipped  away,  so  as  to  leave  a  sufficient 
thickness  of  flint  to  &tantl  the  strain  without  being  broken  oS."-^ 
Evans.  321. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  aboriginal  American  was 
acquainted  with  all  titese  methods;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
there  is  no  evidence  he  made  tisc  of  any  metal  except  copper;  and 
very  little  of  this  served  him  for  any  economic  purpose  in  Ohio. 

Among  the  various  ways  in  which  this  work  was  done  by 
savages,  the  following  have  been  observed: — 

The  Nootka,  in  boring  wood,  use  a  bird  bone  drill  worked  between 
the  hands  tHancroft,  H.  H..  I,  189).  The  Sanu  Barbara  Indians  chip 
out  rough  disks  of  shell,  pierce  them  with  a  flint  drill,  and  enlarge  the 
holes  with  a  slender,  round  piece  of  sandstone  {Schumacher,  in  Hayden, 
1877,  p.  43).  The  Atlantic  coast  Indians  drilled  shell  beads  with  a  nail 
stuck  in  a  cane  or  stick,  rolling  the  drill  on  their  thighs  with  the  right 
hand  and  holding  the  shell  in  their  Ich  (Brickctl,  339J:  and  the  southern 
Indians  pierced  shell  beads  with  heated  copper  drills  (Jones.  230).  Such 
operations  arc  not  the  result  of  high  mechanical  skill,  but  merely  of  the 
most  simple  and  savage  processes. —  Mankind.  188. 

"The  Indians  made  pipes  which  arc  excavated  by  means  of  friction 
with  harder  substances  and  the  intervention  of  sand  and  water."  (From 
Hunter.]  "  Their  pipes  were  made  artificially,  as  ours  arc,  but  far  bigger, 
with  the  bowl  fashioned  together  with  a  piece  of  fine  copper."  tl''"0"i 
Smith].  — McGuirc,  Drilling.  03if. 

In  his  letters  describing  the  Sioux.  Catlin  rcfer.<;  to  their  use  of  the 
material  from  the  Pipe-stone  quarries ;  and  on  plale  98  figures  several 
of  their  pipes  which  arc  as  ornate  and  well  carved  as  any  specimens  of 
this  nature  found  in  the  mounds.  In  making  them  "the  Indians  .shape 
out  the  bowls  of  these  pipes  *  *  •  with  nothing  but  a  knife."  They 
make  the  hole  "  by  drilling  into  it  with  a  liard  stick,  shaped  to  the  desired 
size,  with  a  quantity  of  sharp  sand  and  water  kept  constantly  in  the  hole." 
—  Cattin.  Indians.  I,  234. 

"  In  tfie  recent  excavations  of  graves  |in  southern  Califomia].  bundles 
of  thin  triangular  pieces  or  Gpicutes  of  hornstone  have  been  found.  Each 
of  these  bundles  contains  several  hundred  specimens,  the  individual  drills 
being  flaked  from  a  core  so  as  to  be  almost  perfectly  triangular  longitud- 
inally, gradually  tapering  to  a  sharp  point.  These  specimens  have  an 
average  length  of  an  inch  and  three- fourths,  and  a  diameter  at  Ihe  thicker 
end  not  exceeding  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  These  dclioite  drills  had  no 
doubt  been  employed  in  making  the  indentations  at  ihc  etids  of  the 
rytindrical  beads,  which  subser]uent1y  served  as  a  starting  point  for  the 
bristle  drill  used  in  perforating  the  entire  length  of  the  bead.    In  several 
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graves  •  *  •  there  were  found  *  ♦  «  bundles  of  whiskers 
or  bristles  of  the  sea  lion."  On  Santa  Criiz  Island  are  found  >hell  beads 
"4  or  6  inches  in  length,  witli  a  bore  just  Urge  enough  to  permit  the 
passage  of  a  broom  straw.  Even  smaller  perforations  are  noted."  Broken 
specimens  showed  that  a  depression  was  6rst  made  with  the  small  flint 
drill,  "the  bristle  was  next  applied,  .ind  twistefl  or  rotated  between  the 
thumb  and  dngers,  while,  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  shell,  siliceons 
silt  or  fine  sand  was  applied  to  aid  in  cutting  away  the  calcareous  mat* 
ter  of  the  shell.  The  soft  stratum  between  two  layers  of  the  harder 
enamel  was  naturally  followed  by  the  drill,  thus  withnut  the  slightest 
difficulty  causing  the  perforation  to  be  curved,  from  end  to  end,  to 
conform  to  the  convexity  of  the  shell." — Hoffman,  2*ifl-7. 

Sometimes  a  long  curved  shell  was  drilled  from  each  end,  the 
holes  meeting  at  some  point  near  the  middle.  This  method  is 
illustrated  in  figure  250  (McGuire,  figure  4). 


FiRUK  ISO— llluitratins  the  inanncr  of  drillmg  curved  ot>)ectS. 

On  the  Rio  Negro,  "  I  now  saw  several  of  the  men  with  their 
most  peculiar  and  valued  ornament  —  a  cylindrical,  opaque,  white  stone, 
looking  like  marble,  hut  which  is  really  quartz  imperfectly  crystallized. 
These  stones  are  from  four  to  eight  inches  long  and  about  an  inch  in 
diameter.  They  are  ground  roumi,  .ind  fiat  at  the  ends.  a.  work  of  great 
labor,  and  are  pierced  with  a  hole  at  one  end,  through  which  a  string  is 
inserted,  to  suspend  it  around  the  neck.  It  appears  almost  incredible 
that  they  should  make  this  hole  in  so  hard  a  substance  without  any  iron 
instrument  for  the  purpose.  What  they  arc  said  to  use  is  the  pointed 
flexible  leaf-shoot  of  the  large  wild  plantain,  triturating  with  fine  sand 
and  a  little  water;  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is,  as  it  is  said  to  be,  a  labor 
of  years.  Yet  it  must  take  a  much  longer  time  to  pierce  that  which 
the  [chief]  wears  as  the  symbol  of  his  authority,  for  it  is  generally  of 
the  largest  size,  and  is  worn  transversely  across  the  breast,  for  which 
purpose  the  hole  is  bored  lengthways  from  one  end  to  the  other,  an 
operation  which  I  was  informed  sometimes  occupies  two  lives.  The  stones 
themselves  are  procured  from  a  great  distance  up  the  river,  probably 
from  near  its  sources  at  the  base  of  the  Andes;  they  are  therefore 
highly  valued."  —  Wallace,  278. 

McGuire  disputes  the  correctness  of  Wallace's  statement. 

"  It  will  he  observed  that  WalLice  speaks  entirely  from  what  he 
has  been  toTd.  •  *  ♦  It  is  known  that  such  twirling  would  cut  the 
hole  of  the  indicated  size  in  a  comparatively  few  days  with  the  proper 
abrading  tools  or  material.  Even  with  Quartz  sand  the  work  would 
require  but    a    few    weeks,    though    engaged    in  only   during  the   leisure 
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hoars  of  the  workman.  •  •  •  Even  if  these  tabes  were  eight  inches 
long,  to  make  a  hole  the  entire  tengrh  of  the  cylinder,  should  not  rctiuirc 
a  month,  and  the  average  white  man.  given  a  couple  of  days  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  tool,  would  decrease  the  time  here  allowed  by  one-half." 
—  McGuirc,  Drilling,  ti70  and  t93. 

"  Recent  investigations  arc  fast  forcing  the  conclusion  that  primitive 
mechanical  methods  did  not  entail  the  vast  amount  of  patience  which 
Ihcy  would  be  supposed  to  require."  In  drilling  catUnite  **it  was  found 
that  drill  points  cither  of  stone  or  metal  readily  lc»ok  hold  of  the  mineral 
and  cut  rapidly  as  long  as  the  edges  of  the  points  were  kept  rough. 
Solid  points  of  wood  or  bone  were  not  effective,  as  they  made  very 
slight  headway  and  had  a  tendency  to  poti.sh  rather  than  to  cut.  With 
the  use  of  the  dry  liand,  however,  some  wood  was  found  almost  as  effective 
in  cutting  as  stone  or  mclal.  *  *  *  A  brass  cylinder  bored  callinite 
with  comparative  ease  so  long  as  its  edges  were  kept  rough,  yet  ham- 
mered copper  cut  it  mucli  belter  owing  to  the  particles  of  quartz  crystal 
taken  up  by  tin;  copper,  the  reason  of  which  was  that  the  copper  was  ham- 
mered into  shape  with  a  quartzitc  hanuner,  whereas  llie  brass  had  no 
grit  in  it  and  consequently  wore  smualli  when  the  copper  did  not.  Water 
was  found  to  be  inipraclicablc  for  use  in  boring  c.itliiiilc,  as  the  material 
ground  into  powder  made  a  cement  on  l»ecomirg  wet.  and  formed  a 
hard  crust  in  (he  perforation.  uutiE  the  shaft  cliokcil  and  would  no  longer 
revolve,  unless  it  was  cleaned  out.  *  •  •  Tn  boring  wiUi  drill  points 
of  stone  or  metal  without  sand,  choking  usually  begins  to  canse  trouble 
at  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  surface.  In  using  the  metal 
drill  on  most  stones,  water  obviates  choking,  and  sand  and  water  make 
the  work  progress  more  easily.  *  *  •  If,  however,  a  wooden  sliaft 
point  is  being  emplrryed,  water  reLirds  the  work  very  materially  by 
softening  the  wood  and  allowing  the  sand  to  cut  thr  drill  point  away. 
•  *  *  A  hard  wood  mils  the  sand  and  rounds  h<.  edges;  ♦  •  •  if 
the  shaft  is  loo  soft  [it  wears  rapidly).  In  the  writer's  experience  he 
has  found  hickory  a.i  murh  loo  hard  as  pine  is  too  soft  for  drill  points. 
Ash  apparently  furnishes  one  of  the  best  shafts." — McGuire,  Drilling.  6G0. 

"A  copper  drill  point  such  a?  Ilie  writer  ha^  often  employed  lisj 
made  by  battering  a  nugget  of  native  copper  into  a  plate,  by  means  of  a 
quartzite  hammer,  and  then  setting  the  plate  on  edge  on  a  stone  and 
lapping  it  with  another  stone  until  it  assumes  a  cylindrical  form.  In 
hammering  this  nugget  into  shape  the  copper  has  had  lieaten  into  it  fine 
particles  of  the  crystals  of  the  stone,  which  are  firmly  imbedded  into 
the  metal,  so  that  as  the  copper  wears  the  crystal  begins  to  cut.  This 
implement  the  writer  has  found  to  make  a  most  excellent  cutting  tool, 
equal  to  almost  any  tried  in  the  course  of  his  experiments."  With  slender 
rods  or  tubes  of  copper,  so  prepared,  "  the  writer  lias  bored  crystallized 
quartz."  —  McGuirc,  Drilling,  685. 
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\n  the  order  of  eflfectiveness  and  rapid  pr<^[ress,  McGuire 
found  the  gradation  of  drilling  tools  to  be:  copper  tube;  reed; 
cider ;  bored  wood  ;  copi>cr  rod ;  and  wootlen  stick.  With  a  solid 
rod  of  any  sort,  aJl  the  material  to  be  removed  must  be  ground 
away;  but  with  a  tube  a  ring  is  cut  out  a  little  wider  than  the 
thickness  of  the  drill,  leaving  a  core  which  falls  out  when  the 
work  is  completed. 

Figure  251  (McCuirc,  13)  represents 

"a  pipe  made  frmn  a  block  of  callinite  by  a  Sioux  chid,  his  only 
tools  being  a  knife,  with  which  the  stone  was  cut,  and  a  piece  of  wire 
by  means  of  winch  il  was  bored.  *  •  *  Hoi  being  able  to  pierce  the 
entire  stem  in  any  other  way,  a  perforation  has  been  made  from  th« 
outside  at  the  base  of  the  steut,  from  w)itcb  a  hole  was  bored  jnto  the 


IHgttiv  tn  —  Uodern  Siotui  Pipe,  mad«  of  CatliaJte. 

bowl,  and  a  i>econd  one  met  the  perforation  which  had  been  made  from 
ihe  mouthpiece  of  the  stem,  after  which  the  hate  in  the  base  of  the 
stem  has  been  plugged  with  a  piece  of  lead,  neatly  fitted  into  the  stone, 
thus  completing  a  continuous  lube  "  —  McGuire,  DrilHng.  635. 

The  conical  hole  naturally  results  from  the  wear  of  the  drill, 
■especially  one  of  wood.  An  example  is  shown  in  figure  252  (Nat. 
Mus.,  1894,  page  639,  figure  20). 

Figure  253  (McGuire,  42), 

"  shows  two  holes  boreil  through  a  block  of  callinite  with  the 
same  drill,  the  end  of  the  drill  »baft  having  in  one  inMance  a  thin 
mercantile  copper  cylinder  [tube)  for  a  point,  and  in  the  other  case  a 
(jointl  from  a  U  mch  wa,ter  pipe.  aboiU  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick, 
*  "  •  Each  of  these  tul>es  was  uscil  with  sharp  quartz  sand :  bcgin- 
Tiing  with  the  use  of  the  water  pipe,  after  perforating  a  hole  one-third 
of  an  inch  deep,  bccaii-ie  of  the  thickness  of  Ihe  pipe,  which  caused  the 
removal  of  such  an  unnrceMary  amount  of  material,  the  perforation  was 
completed  with  Ihe  thin  copper  cylinder.  The  stria  on  Ihe  core,  u 
also  on  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  were  very  distinct,  being  caused,  as 
they  were,  by  grains  of  sand  working  in  one  place  as  the  drill  alternated 
^ack  and  forth." — McGuire,  Drilling,  CM. 

In  figure  254  (McGuire,  69)  is  shown 
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"  the  typical  wood-boring  toot  common  to  the  northern  conti- 
nent, for  which  puipose  this  shape  is  more  suitable  than  another.  *  *  * 
It  will  bore  through  an  inch  of  wood  in  from  three  to  fivi  minutes, 
depending  upon  the  velocity  of  the  drill.  To  bore  a  hole  in  a  block 
of  steatite  ol  similar  depth  would  require  very  little  more  lime."  — 
McGnire,  Drilling,  68L 

The  manner  in  which  the  ordinary  hand-drill  is  applied  lo  its 
work,  may  be  seen  in  figure  255. 

■  The  perforations  and  hollows  of  the  mound-pipes,  and  of  some 
other  object.'*,  arc  drilled  with  cxtrctnc  accuracj".  showing  that  the  tool 
used  was  not  merely  turned  between  the  hands,  but  was  moved  by  an 
arrangement  probably  resembling  the  '  bow-drill '  used  by  watchmakcri 
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Figure    25a. 


Figure  255. 

ExpcrimenU  in  DriUinr. 


Figure    SM  —  Film    Drill. 


ud  Others.  The  ordinary  '  bow-drill  *  con<iists  of  a  straight  tool,  wkid) 
passes  through  the  center  of  a  disc  grooved  on  the  outside,  motion 
being  imparted  lo  the  tool  by  means  of  a  bow,  the  string  of  which  is 
made  to  encircle  the  disc.  It  appears  probable  that  a  ring  may  have 
formed  part  of  a  drilling  apparatus  somewhat  oE  this  kind."- — Stevens, 
611. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  "pulley-rings"  found  by  Squicr  and 
Davis  at  the  Hopewell  mound,  and  in  the  Cincinnati  mound  as 
described  by  Dr.  Drake,  may  have  been  use<l  with  bow-drills; 
it  is  not  known  whether  they  show  the  marks  of  wear  tliat  would 
result  from  such  use. 

With  a  liow-drill  and  stone  point.  McOuire  drilled  a  hole  through 
a  siliceous  rock  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  fn  three  hours.  A  hole  Rvc 
inches  deep  was  drilled  in  a  piece  nf  citlinile  in  three  hours;  this  is 
•bout  as  hard  as  banded  slate.—  McGnire,  lapidary. 
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Different  forms  of  bow-drills,  and  methods  of  using  them,  are 
shown  in  figures  256  to  260  (from  McGuJrc). 

For  some  reason,  Ra«  could  not  make  the  progress  whidi 
McGuire  considers  possible.  With  a  pump-drill,  he  undertook 
to  perforate 


rv. 
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Figure  Itfifi. 


Figure  250, 


Figure  S&7.  Figure  US. 

Priniilive  Methods  of  Drilling  knd  Firc-makinff. 

"a  piece  of  dtorite  1)  inches  thick,  ao  hard  that  the  point  of  a 
we!  I -tempered  knife  produces  no  scratch  upon  its  surface.  At  first,  st 'piece 
of  ash  was  u^cd  as  a  sliaft;  l>\ic  pine  proved  to  t>e  just  as  cfBcicnt.  The 
material  ti-^cd  in  drilling  wa^  a  i^harp  quartz  nand  of  middle  grain.  Emery 
was  not  more  cfiEccIual  than  sand.  The  work  was  tedious  beyond  descrip- 
tion. Every  five  or  six  minutes  the  bore  had  to  be  cleaned  by  immers- 
ing the  stone  in  water,  the  sand  being  by  that  lime  perfectly  ground, 
and  forming  in  connection  with  the  water  and  the  particles  of  wood 
rubbed  from  the  stick,  a  sort  of  paste  which  was  no  longer  service- 
able for  drilling.  Two  hours  of  constant  drilling  added,  on  an  average, 
not  more  than  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  lead'pencil  line  to  the  depth 
of  the  hole."  —  Drilling,  condensed. 
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facture.    Less  than  five  hours  was  required   to  make  this  object    To 
have  made  It  of  indurated  clay  would  possibly  have  required  a  day's 

work."  —  McGuirc,  Drilling,  650. 

He  thinks  it  probable  that  emery  was  used  in  drilling  the 
harder  materials  (McGuire,  Drilling,  631)  ;  but  docs  not  expUun 
how  this  may  have  been  obtained  by  the  aborigines. 

Many  flint  objects,  usually  classed  with  perforators,  were 
available  for  very  different  branches  of  labor.     Some  were  no 


Figure  Xn  —  FLiot  Ptrforuing  Tools. 

doubt  used  after  tbe  manner  of  burins  in  the  manufacture  of 
pipes,  ornaments,  and  sculptures,  and  especially  for  executing 
the  incised  lines  on  inscribed  shells  and  stones. 

Bushmen  are  ktiown  to  use  triangular  pieces  of  Aint  for  cutting  fig- 
ures in  rock.^  Holub,  4G0. 

"Hundreds  of  heautiful  stone  axes  and  ornaments  have  been  found 
in  the  immense  tumuli  of  Brittany.  Experiments  prove  that  the  stone  can 
be  cut  with  flint,  wliile  bronze  produces  no  cScct  on  it."  "  The  engrav- 
ings on  the  Scotch  rocks,  even  those  on  granite,  may  have  been  carved 
with  a  flinl  tool."  —  Lubbock,  119. 

Slender  specimens  witli  sharp  points  would  make  excellent 
piercing  tools,  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  from 
skins  or  leather.    A  series  of  these  appears  in  figure  263. 
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Drills  with  slender  blades,  and  wide  base  or  long  barbs,  are 
the  perfection  of  hunting  arrows.  They  would  deeply  penetrate 
the  body  of  an  animal  and  resist  any  allennpl  to  pull  tlieni  from 
the  wound.  Titus  all  of  theiit  could  be  recovered  when  the  game 
was  secured. 

Despite  their  popular  name,  comparatively  few  of  these  spec- 
imen.s  conkl  lie  used  as  drills ;  most  of  them  are  too  fragile.  The 
thicker,  stronger  pieces  would  answer  very  well  for  drilling  shells 
and  thin  tablets  of  slate  or  similar  stone.  Those  which  are  dou- 
ble pointed  and  slender,  may  have  been  used  for  bait-holders  in 
fishing. 

"  There  have  been  found  in  the  cave  debris  of  Southern  Fi'ance 
small  bone  rods  tapering  toward  both  ends,  and  sometimes  groovvd 
Bround  the  middle,  to  facilitate  the  fastening  of  a  line.  These  pointed 
rods  arc  employed  in  fishing  on  the  Northwest  Cout  of  America."  — 
Fishing.  12. 

Bait-holders  similar  in  form  to  the  above  are.  or  were  until 
quite  recently,  in  use  among  the  Indians  of  Florida.*  They  dif- 
fered only  in  having  a  |)erforation  instead  nf^  grotwe  at  the 
middle.  A  line  was  passed  through  tliis  hole  and  tied,  and  a 
"half-hitch"  taken  over  one  point.  The  rod,  ujion  which  the 
bait  was  placed,  was  thus  made  to  hang  vertically  in  the  water. 
When  swallowed  by  a  fish,  a  slight  jerk  released  the  loop  and 
the  bait-holder,  assuming  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  line, 
held  as  firmly  as  a  hook. 


Bt.UNT   ARROWHEAIIS,  OR         BUNTS. 

Certain  arrowheads  have  the  end  opi«sitc  the  base  rounded 
or  flattened  instead  of  pointed.  Commonly,  both  faces  are  worked 
off  equally,  to  bring  the  edge  opposite  the  middle  line  of  the 
blade,  though  sometimes  it  may  be  a  little  to  one  side.  The  stem 
and  base  are  of  any  form  found  in  the  common  patterns  of  arrow- 
heads. Few  are  barbed,  though  many  have  shoulders.  For  the 
most  part,  they  are  probably  made  from  the  ordinary  si>earpoints 
or  arrowheads  and  knives  that  have  had  the  points  broken  off, 
though  some  seem  to  have  been  intentionally  made  this  way  orig- 
inally. A  few  are  smooth  or  polished  at  the  ends,  as  though 
used  as  knives  or  scrapers ;  bitt  most  of  them  have  no  marks  ex- 
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cept  such  as  would  result  from  being  struck  or  shot  against  some 
hard  substance  —  even  tliis  being  absent  in  many. 


SCRAPERS. 


The  same  remarks  as  to  form  and  method  of  making  apply 
to  stemmed  scrapers  as  to  blunt  arrows,  except  that  the  chipping 
of  the  end  is  always  from  one  face  s«  as  to  produce  a  chisel  edge. 
This  edge  is  frequently  smooth  or  polished  from  use.    Thev  would 


Figtat  M  —  Bltint  Arrow  Hctd*.  or  Buntf,  and  S«rt{>en. 

answer  very  well  for  smoothing  down  articles  made  of  wood, 
or  for  cleaning  hides  in  tanning;  they  would  also  serve  excel- 
lently for  removing  scales  from  fish,  and  as  they  are  usually 
abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  good  fishing  places,  they  were  no 
doubt  employed  for  this  purpose. 

Bunts  and  scrapers  are  illustrated  in  figure  264. 

A  few  quotations  regarding  the  use  and  mode  of  manufac- 
ture of  stemless  scrapers  may  be  given. 

According  to  Evans,  they  are  made  by  laying  a  flake  flat 
side  up  nn  a  stone,  and  chipping  off  around  the  edge  with  a 
hammer.    The  point  strack  must  rest  directly  on  the  under  stone. 
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and  but  a  thin  spall  is  struck  off  at  each  blow.  Leidy  observed 
that  the  Shoshoni  by  a  quick  blow  strike  off  a  segment  of  a  quartz 
bowlder  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  circular  or  oval  implement 
flat  on  one  side,  convex  on  the  other,  which  is  used  as  a  scraper 
in  dressing  buffalo  hides  (Hayden.  1872.  p.  653) :  the  Australians 
obtain,  in  exactly  the  same  way,  specimens  which  they  use  as 
axes  (Knight,  236).  Peale  remarks  that  while  hides  are  green 
they  are  stretched  on  the  ground  and  scraped  with  an  instrument 
resembling  an  adze  (Knight.  390)  ;  antl  Dodge  says  more  ex- 
plicitly that  when  the  stretched  skin  has  become  hard  and 
dry,  the  woman  goes  to  work  on  it  with  an  adzc-Uke  mstrument, 
with  a  short  handle  of  wood  or  clkhorn  tied  on  with  rawhide ; 
holding  this  in  one  hand,  she  chips  at  the  hardened  skin,  cutting 
off  a  thin  shaving  at  every  blow. —  Dodge.  Indians,  256. 

The  scrapers  of  this  class  are  usually  chipped  over  the  entire 
surface  to  the  form  of  the  ordinary  celt,  except  that  the  scrap- 
ing edge  is  in  the  same  plane  with  one  face.  Some  have  a  scrap- 
ing edge  at  each  end.  In  a  few  the  flat  or  straight  face  is  chipped 
off  slightly,  bringing  the  e<lge  toward  the  middle  line;  but  this 
was  prolwbly  done  after  the  implement  liad  Iwcome  broken  or 
blunted  from  use.  When  there  is  any  polish,  it  is  always  on  the 
flat  face,  showing  use  as  an  adze,  or,  possibly,  as  a  plane.  They 
vary  much  in  width,  some  measuring  almost  the  same  in  either 
direction,  while  others  arc  more  like  the  "chisel"  cells,  though 
the  position  of  the  cutting  edge  shows  their  use. 


CORES. 

The  generally  accepted  name  "cores"  is  applied  to  the  blocks 
from  which  are  struck  off  the  flakes  to  be  nc.\t  described.  A  few 
are  shown  in  figure  265. 

Dr.  Gillespie  says  of  these  objects: — 

"  Th«y  have  hecn  RcnrraMy  lAnked  on  as  the  blocks  left  after  flakes 
had  been ,  struck  off  for  nse.  and  that  they  were  then  llirown  aside  as 
refuse,  nobody  having  appeared  to  recognize  the  fact  that  ibey  are  all 
in  reality  implements  of  very  definite  construction.  The  chief  reasons  for 
calling  (hem  implements  are :  Ist.  The  fact  that  they  follow  a  ilefinile 
typical  arrangement.  2nd.  That  some  of  them  arc  so  small  that  the  flakes 
struck  from  them  could  1m;  of  little  practical  use  as  working  tools.  3rd. 
That  the  number  of  cores  found  in  any  one  locality  arc  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  nurahcr  of  flake*.  4th.  That  immense  numbers  of 
flakes  are  found  which  bear  no  marks  of  use,  and  which  may  properly 


Some  of  (h«se  have  been  refaced,  when  the  edge  was  lost,  by  fresh 
flakes  being  siruck  off.  In  the  imalier  corr&  ihc  chipping  at  the  edge  is 
much  finer,  as  if  Ihey  had  been  used  .is  planes  or  scrapers  for  working 
some  fiiih«;tance,  such  as  bone  or  horn,  which  requires  a  sironfier  and 
thicker  edge  than  could  be  got  by  the  acute  angle  of  die  ordinary  flake. 
There  is  never  any  appearance  of  the  pointed  end  having  been  used.  A 
further  proof  of  intent  as  tools  is  found  in  a  plain  surface  as  a  base, 
from  which  the  sides  rise  at  angles  of  60*  to  30"."  —  Gillespie.  260,  con- 
densed. 
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So  far  as  Ohio  cores  are  involved,  this  whole  argument  pre- 
sents a  most  ingenious  warping  of  facts.  Taking  bis  points  in 
their  order,  ist — The  "arrangement"  naturally  results  from  the 
plan  of  work  necessary  to  obtain  flakes  of  the  usual  form.  2nd — 
They  arc  of  various  sizes,  from  one  just  reduced  to  proper  shape 
to  one  which  can  no  longer  be  conveniently  flaked.  3rd  ^  The 
great  nimiher  in  one  place  is  evidence  that  they  are  not  tools; 
otherwise  they  would  be  of  wide  distribution,  as  are  other  imple- 
ments. 4tli — The  flakes  arc  ready  for  use  when  struck  ofF  and 
few  are  designed  for  purposes  which  would  leave  marks  on  them. 
5th — On  a  hundred  cores  chosen  at  random  not  five  will  have 
the  least  "mark  of  use."  The  "finer  chipping  at  the  edge"  is 
produced  by  ineffective  effort  to  get  a  flake,  and  ilie  "angle  of 
60°  to  80^  from  a  plain  surface"  follows  as  a  result  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  stone  is  strucl* 

Nearly  all  the  cores  found  in  Ohio  were  made  at  Flint  Ridge. 
Thousands  of  them  have  been  collected  at  that  place.  All  are 
small,  few  being  of  a  size  to  furnish  flakes  over  three  inches  long. 
Usually  all  the  flakes  were  obtained  from  only  one  side  of  the  core 
until  it  became  too  small  to  work.  Occasionally  they  were 
chipped  iTom  the  opposite  sides,  leaving  the  core  of  a  conical  or 
roughly  cylindrical  shape. 

The  flakes  were  undoubtedly  struck  off  by  means  of  stone 
hammers.  lunitlrcds  of  which  are  to  be  found  about  the  quarries; 
or  removed  by  pressure,  many  showing  the  bulb  of  percussion, 
others  being  perfectly  smooth  on  the  flat  face. 

"  In  all  cases  where  a  splinter  of  flint  is  struck  off  by  a  blow,  there' 
will  be  a  l>ulb  or  projection,  of  a  more  or  less  conical  form,  at  the  end 
where  thi*  blow  was  administered,  and  a  corresponding  hollow  in  the 
block  from  which  it  was  dislodged.  TliLs  projection  is-usually  known  as 
the  bulb  of  percussion."  —  Evans,  274. 


FLAKES. 

The  use  to  which  flakes  could  be  put  has  caused  some  dis- 
cussion. 

Schoolcraft  says  that  the  Dakota  bleed  patients  by  scarify- 
ing with  these  flakes ;  or  sometimes  one  is  fixed  into  a  piece  of 
wood,  held  over  a  vein,  and  driven  in  as  far  as  the  wood  will  let 
it  go  (Schoolcraft,  History.  I,  253).  the  use  being  similar  to  that 
of  the  modem  fleam.     ?Iarpoons  in  the  Kurile  islands  are  made 


Flakes. 
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of  bone,  with  a  deep  groove  along  each  side ;  in  these  grooves 
thin  and  sharp  flakes  are  fastened  with  gum  (Nilsson,  46), 
According  to  Evans,  similar  flakes  were  used  for  scraping,  just  as 
broken  glass  is  used  among  modern  woodworkers.  Flakes  liave 
been  found  in  the  Swiss  lakes  in  wooden  handles  in  the  fashion 
of  Eskimo  knives;  also  in  Australia  witli  skin  wrapped  around 
one  end  to  protect  the  hand  ( Evans.  256) , 

As  nearly  all  the  Bakes  in  Ohio  are  the  product  of  Flint  Ridge 
cores,  it  follows  that  very  few  of  them  are  as  much  as  three 
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inches  long.  They  arc  more  or  less  curved  from  end  to  end, 
with  the  concave  face  always  regular  and  smooth;  but  (his  is  due 
to  the  fine  even  grain  of  the  stone,  and  not  to  any  "polishing" 
as  stated  by  some  writers. — Nadaillac.  73. 

On  the  opposite  or  convex  face  are  three  or  four  facets 
caused  by  others  having  been  struck  oflf  above.  This  is  exhibited 
in  figure  266.  The  edges  arc  as  keen  as  broken  glass,  and  the 
points  arc  usually  quite  sharp.  In  a  great  many  the  points  have 
been  worked  off  by  fine,  secondary  chipping.  When  this  is  done 
it  is  always  at  the  end  which  was  stnirk  in  knocking  nflF  the  flake. 
In  some  cases  it  may  be  due  to  the  shattering  effects  of  the  blow; 
but  in  many  specimens  the  evidence  is  plain  that  it  was  done 
afterward  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  sharper  point.  Some 
flakes  of  this  kind  have  notches  for  attachment  to  a  shaft,  proba- 
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biy  for  arrows;  such  specimens,  however,  are  without  the  sec- 
ondary chipping,  and  the  notches  are  at  the  end  opposite  the  one 
struck. 

"  We  have  no  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  purpose  to  which  such 
minute  Hakes  were  applied,  but  they  may  have  been  fastu(»ic(l  into  drills 
or  scraping  or  boring  tools,  of  very  dirainuiive  size.  *  •  •  Numerous 
flakes,  howevar,  quite  as  minute,  wilh  their  edges  showing  evident  signs 
of  wear,  are  present  among  the  refuse  left  by  the  cave-dwellers  of  the 
Reindeer  period  of  Southern  France.  These  minute  flakes  have  also  been 
found  in  Egypt  and  in  Asia,  as  well  as  in  Briuin.  There  is  a  class 
of  ancient  Scandinavian  harpoon  heads,  the  stems  of  which  are  formed 
of  bone  with  small  flint  flakes  cemented  into  a  groo%-e  on  either  side  so 
as  to  form  barb'^.  Among  the  Australians  we  find  very  minute  splinters 
of  flinl  and  qiiartt  secured  to  wooden  handles  by  'black  boy'  gum,  arid 
forming  the  tcelh  of  rude  saws  and  ihc  barbs  ol  javelins." —  Evans,  276-7. 

The  Mexicans  used  obsidian  flakes  as  razors.  Most  flakes, 
as  struck  off,  have  points  sufficiently  strong  for  use  as  arrows 
or  spears,  or  edges  sharp  enoug'h  to  be  used  as  knives,  without 
further  work.  It  would  be  folly  to  rework  or  sharpen  such,  when 
a  new  instrument  could  be  made  from  a  core  with  a  single  blow. 


CEREMONIAL    FI.INTS. 

Large,  carefully  wrought  objects  of  stone,  which  seem  too 
heavy  or  too  delicate  for  practical  use,  were  probably  intended 
only  for  display  or  to  have  a  place  in  some  ceremony. 

The  Yuroks  have  "large  jasper  or  obsidian  knives  which  they 
used  to  make  and  use.  but  which  nowadays  are  kept  only  as  ornaments 
or  objects  of  wealth,  to  be  produced  on  occasions  of  a  great  dance.  IThey 
havel  some  very  large  jasper  spear-heads  four  inches  long  and  two  inches 
wide;  but  these  also  are  now  brought  fonli  only  at  a  dance,  to  give  the 
owner  distinction."  —  Powers,  52. 

"  The  Kupa  have  articles  paraded  and  worn  in  ceremonial  dances, 
which  they  will  on  no  account  part  with  to  an  American.  One  of  these 
is  the  flake  or  knife  of  obsidian  or  ja-sper.  I  have  seen  several  which  were 
fifteen  inches  or  more  in  length  end  about  two  and  a  half  inches  wide 
in  the  widest  part.  Pieces  as  large  as  these  are  carried  aloh  in  the 
hand  in  the  dance,  wrapped  in  skin  or  cloth  to  prevent  the  rough  edge* 
from  lacerating  the  hand,  but  the  smaller  ones  are  mounted  on  wooden 
handles  and  glued  fast.  The  largest  ones  cannot  be  purchased  by  a  white 
man  at  any  price.  These  are  not  properly  'knives.'  but  jewelry  for  sacred 
purposes,  passing  current  also  as  money." —  Powers,  79.  condensed. 


SirraUd  and  Beveled  Flints. 


SERRATION. 

The  serrated  or  serpentine  edges  on  worked  flints,  which  are  supposed 
to  require  a  great  deal  of  skill  in  their  production,  arc  simply  the 
natural  result  of  a  particular  mode  of  chipping.  They  arc  only  incidental 
to  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  arc  allowed  to  remain  cither  from 
choice  or  from  indifference.  Less  skill  and  less  work  are  required  to  give 
a  flint  an  edge  of  this  character  than  to  make  a  smooth,  sharp  margin. — 
Sellers,  Chipping. 

The  only  difference  between  these  and  others  of  the  same 
general  pattern  is  that  wider  spaces  were  left  between  the  points 
at  which  the  flaking  tool  was  applied  along  the  edge. 


REVELING. 

In  speaking  of  the  beveled  edges  seen  on  so  many  flints, 
Jones  says: 

"  The  object  of  this  arrangement  was  to  cause  the  arrow,  in  its 
flight,  to  take  a  rotary  motion,  thereby  increasing  the  violence  of  the 
wound  when  the  barh  had  entered  the  flesh.  The  same  effect  was  accom- 
plished by  using  the  half  twist  in  feathering  the  shaft.  By  such  mount- 
ings the  flight  oE  the  arrow  was  rendered  more  steady." — Jones,  256. 

Morgan  expresses  the  same  idea  in  the  statement  that 

"  occasionally  [arrow-heads]  are  found  with  a  twist  to  make  the 
arrow  revolve  in  its  flight.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Indian  always 
featlicrcd  his  arrow  for  the  same  purpose."  —  Iroquois,  358. 

It  will  be  observed  that  both  these  authors  also  attribute 
the  rotary  motion  to  the  feathering  upon  the  rear  of  the  shaft. 
Others  claim  that  the  feathers  atone  exert  any  influence  of  this 
kind. 

"  An  arrow  is  not  directed  or  held  to  its  course  by  its  point,  but 
by  the  feather  at  the  butt  end  of  its  shaft :  and  if  a  rotary  motion  was 
required  it  would  naturally  be  given  by  placing  the  feathers  spirally 
around  the  shaft."  —  Sellers,  Chipping.  8&4. 

"  The  base  cf  the  shaft  is  feathered  with  three  half  feathers,  bound 
on  with  sinews  and  twisted  so  a:>  to  give  the  arrow  a  rotary  motion."  — 
Coville,  360. 

Schoolcraft  (Histor>*.  I,    213),    Powers    (page    52),    and 
Cheever  (page  140),  also  say  that  the  modem  Indians  sometimes 
have  a  spiral  arrangement  of  the  feathers  on  their  arrow  to  pro- 
duce a  rotary  motion. 
48 
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The  object  of  this  rotation  is  to  prevent  any  deviation  from 
a  direct  line,  which  may  arise  from  a  lack  of  balance  between 
different  parts  of  the  missile.  Vanes  of  feathers  placed  spirally 
on  the  end  of  an  arrow  shaft  accomplish  this  result.  There  may 
be  cither  two  or  three  strips;  occasionally  there  is  none,  the 
weight  of  the  point  being  sufficient  to  hold  it  in  a  practically 
straight  line,  at  least  for  a  moderate  range.  The  principle  is  the 
same  as  that  involved  in  the  rifling  of  modern  guns. 

Wilson  attached  beveled  points  of  various  sizes  to  smootli,  straight 
sliafts,  took  them  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  let  them  fall  point 
iirst;  he  also  launched  tliem  in  every  direction.  He  found  "a  universal 
rotation."  He  attached  others  to  a  wire  frame  wljich  left  them  free  to 
move  on  the  longer  axis;  on  placing  tliem.  point  first,  in  front  of  a 
blower  or  "driving  fan"  in  a  machine  shop,  the  current  of  air  set  every 
one  revolving.  He  holds  it  "  to  be  conclusive  lliat,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  intenlioii  of  the  maker  of  the  arrow-heads,  the  fact  was.  that 
in  their  flight  through  the  air  the  beveled  edges  produced  a  rotary  motioiL" 
-  Bevel.  142. 

Whether  the  rotation  due  to  impact  of  air  upon  so  narrow 
a  surface  as  tliL'  edge  of  a  flint  would  be  suflliciently  rapid  to  hold 
it  to  a  straight  course,  has  not  been  determined.  At  any  rate, 
the  weapon  could  not  "tear  and  mangle  the  flesh  of  the  victim''  or 
*ven  "increase  the  violence  of  the  woimd."  since  a  rotary  motion, 
however  produced,  must  cease  as  soon  as  the  point  pierces  the 
skin  of  either  man  or  beast ;  the  force  which  the  weapon  could 
exert  in  this  manner  would  be  inappreciable  when  compared  with 
that  necessary  to  lacerate  flesh  and  muscle  almost  as  tenacious 
as  soft  rubber. 

A  better  explanation  of  their  peculiar  fnrm.  and  a  hint  at 
the  sort  of  work  for  which  they  were  intended,  are  offered  by 
Sellers. 

"  It  has  been  urged  tliat  the  bevel-points  were  reamers  and  the 
unifomi  direction  of  the  bevel  proved  that  they  had  been  turned  from 
right  to  left ;  this  is  considered  proof  "  that  the  people  who  used  them 
belonged  to  a  left-handed  race.  [Bull  the  direction  and  uniformity 
in  the  bc%'c]s  is  to  ine  evidence  of  exactly  the  reverse.  The  bevel  edge 
is  the  result  of  direct  downward  pressure  on  a  (lake  lying  flat  on  a 
support  with  a  tool  held  in  the  right  hand.  All  I  have  found  have  been 
among  the  waste  where  the  nscrs  lived,  *  •  •  associated  with  broken 
'bones,  etc.,  never  scattered  as  if  lost  in  hunting.  •  •  *  One  peculiarity 
of  the  bevel-point  is  its  strong,  massive  shank  to  secure  it  to  a  shaft 
«r  handle."  —  Sellers;  Chipping,  884. 
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He  might  have  added  that  fully  ninety  per  cent  of  the  beveled 
flints  are  entirely  too  large  for  arrow-heads ;  they  may  have  served 
for  spearheads,  but  their  size  and  the  strong  stems  would  indicate 
that  most  of  them  wore  knives  used  for  skinning  game,  and  other 
domestic  work.  When  properly  shafted  and  held  in  the  right  hand, 
it  will  be  seen  that  almost  invariably  the  bevel  is  downward  and 
to  the  left,  bringing  the  chisel-like  edge  in  the  correct  position 
for  loosening  the  hide  of  an  auimal ;  for  which  this  form  is  bet- 
ter adapted  than  any  other  tliat  can  be  given  to  tliiit,  as  it  will 
stand  rough  usage,  and  can  readily  be  forced  between  the  flesh 
and  the  pelt  without  danger  of  cutting  either. 

Besides  the  method  described  by  Sellers  bevel  edges  could 
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Plgon  208. 
H«tJiods  of  Haftiog   Knives  anil  Arrow  H«d>. 

be  quickly  put  on  flint  implements  by  means  of  a  bone  tool,  with 
a  notch  cut  in  the  side  similar  to  tliat  with  which  a  glazier  breaks 
glass.  If  the  edge  of  a  flint  spall  be  placed  in  this  notch  and  the 
tool  used  as  a  lever,  small  chips,  reaching  from  one  face  to  the 
other  will  he  detached,  thus  giving  the  typical  "fl)cvel."  The 
size  of  the  chips  and  the  an^le  of  the  hevel  will  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  width  of  the  notch  and  the  depth  to  which  it  is  cut. 


The  method  of  mounting  flint  implements  in  handles  or 
shafts,  is  shown  in  figure  267  (Hoffman,  283),  which  is  a  stone 
knife  from  the  Utes;  and  in  figure  268  (Hoffman,  284),  an 
Apache  stone  point. 
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Tbe  object  of  notching  the  base  of  an  arrow-head,  may  be 
to  secure  a  method  of  Brmly  attaching  it  to  a  shaft  witliout  the 
necessity  of  deeply  notching  tlie  latter. 

SOME  ODD  SUGGESTIONS. 
The  theory  has  been  advocated  that 

AH  blades  with  a  leaf-shaped  outline  and  a  rougb  prottiberance  or 
"  hump  "  on  one  face  (the  other  face  being  Hat)  arc  so  made  inicntiunally, 
to  be  used  as  cutting  instruments.  They  are  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  and 
the  "  hump  "  is  to  afford  a  resting  place  for  the  thumb  in  order  to  give 
a  firm  hold.  "  No  reason  is,  or,  I  take  it,  can  be  given  why  the  work- 
man, having  gotten  his  imp1«inent  into  its  present  hump-backed  condition, 
should  not  have  continued  his  work  by  striking  off  the  hump  If  he  desired 
it  stricken  off."  — Wilson,  951. 

The  only  reason,  or  at  least  a  sufficient  reason,  for  not 
'*Btriking  off  the  himip*'  is,  that  it  will  not  come  off.  The  splin- 
tered condition  of  so  many  of  these  specimens  is  evidence  that 
numerous  efforts  were  made  in  this  direction,  without  success. 
It  is  true  that  one  edge  of  some  of  them— not  all.  nor  even  a 
majority — is  sharpened  for  use  as  a  knife;  but  so  far  from  prov- 
ing that  sudi  end  was  in  view  from  the  start,  this  merely  indicates 
that  being  balked  in  completing  a  Icaf-shapcil  blank,  by  reason 
of  a  fractious  grain  in  the  stone^  the  chipper  made  the  best  of  a 
bad  bargain  and  finished  into  knives  such  pieces  as  would  be 
fit  for  that  purpose.  Most  "hump-backed"  Hints  do  not  show 
the  secondary  chipping  necessary  for  this  process;  and  many  are 
too  small  tn  hold  in  the  hand  unless  they  are  mounted  in  some 
sort  of  a  handle — in  which  case  the  '"hump"  would  be  not  only 
useless  but  a  decided  disadvantage ;  besides  which,  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  handle  upsets  the  whole  argument  in  favor  of  the  "in- 
tentional hump." 


As  the  natural  fracture  of  flint  is  conchoidal.  it  is  frequently 
difficult  to  reduce  a  spall  or  flake  to  a  sjTnmetrical  form.  For 
some  purposes  implements  made  from  such  pieces  with  no  more 
alteration  than  will  suffice  tn  give  a  keen  edge  or  point,  or  permit 
secure  attachment  to  a  handle,  are  quite  as  serviceable  as  speci- 
mens requiring  more  time  and  skill  in  chipping.  Consequently 
many  such  are  found.    But  some  writers,  not  satisfied  with  any- 
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thing  short  of  the  marvelous,  have  decided  that  great  ingenuity 
has  been  exercised  to  produce  this  form  with  mathematical  ac- 
curacy, to  make  heads  for  arrows  or  fish-spears.  In  the  former 
case,  according  to  these  expositors,  if  the  arrow  leaves  the  bow 
with  the  convex  side  of  the  "curved"  or  "twisted''  head  down- 
ward, the  upward  tendency  due  to  resistance  of  the  air  will  coun- 
teract the  influence  of  the  earth's  attraction;  thus  causing  the 
projectile  to  follow  a  horizontal  line  until  its  impetus  is  ex- 
hausted. The  idea  seems  to  be  that  an  object  of  this  form  will 
slide  through  the  air  somewhat  as  a  flat  stone  will  "skip"  over 
water. 

By  the  same  process  of  reasoning,  larger  implements  of 
this  class  are  shown  to  be  intended  for  spearing  fish.  It  is  well 
known  tliat  an  object  immersed  in  water  seems,  viewed  obliquely 
from  aliove,  to  be  higher  than  its  actual  position.  A  common 
spear  cast  directly  at  the  place  where  a  fish  appears  to  be  swim- 
ming, will  pass  over  it;  but  one  provided  witli  a  twisted  head. 
will,  according  to  these  authors,  be  so  deflected  as  to  pierce  it. 
Why  the  spearman  does  not  aim  at  the  proper  spot  in  the  first 
place,  is  not  explained;  perhaps  because  the  fish  couM  dodge 
anything  coming  in  a  straight  line  towards  it,  but  is  not  able 
to  calculate  "curves." 

Such  theories  as  these — and  they  are  numbered  by  the  score 
— are  on  a  par  with  that  advanced  by  some  writers  who  main- 
tain that  head  flattening  Is  practiced  by  western  Indians  in  or- 
der that  they  may  peep  over  logs  and  from  behind  trees  without 
exposing  their  craniums  as  a  target  for  an  enemy. 


CHAPTER  XVU 


OTHER  MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES. 

BONE. 

IT  is  a  well-settled  fact  that  most  Indians  depended  largely 
uixjn  agriculture  for  subsistence;  consequently  some  method 
of  cultivation  was  ncct-ssary.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  tliat 
"cultivation"  implies  all  that  is  now  meant  by  the  term :  the  Indian 
seems  merely  to  have  worked  the  hill  in  which  his  corn  was 
planted  and  not  the  whole  surface  of  the  field,  a  shallow  hole 
being  scooped  out  in  which  the  grain  was  dropped,  and  as  the 
stalk  became  larger  the  dirt  was  heaped  up  around  it. 

Among  the  Iroquois  "  the  same  hill  was  used  for  planting,  during 
B  succession  of  years.  Tims  the  com  hill  became  large  and  distinct, 
imd  in  (act  a  hillock." — Schoolcraft,  History,  67. 

The  remains  of  many  "Indian  old  fields''  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  show  this  to  have  been  a  common  method,  there  being 
no  long  ridges  as  in  cornfields  of  the  present  day,  but  only  a  great 
number  of  these  detached  hills.  The  scarcity  of  implements  suit- 
able for  such  work  argues  nothing,  for  in  most  pans  of  the  coim- 
try  stone  easily  worked  and  adapted  to  the  purpose  is  unobtain- 
able. Recourse  must  be  had,  therefore,  to  wood,  the  shoulder 
blades  of  large  animals,  tortoise  shells,  and  mussel  shells  per- 
forated for  attachment  to  a  handle.  The  last  are  frequently 
found,  but  the  other  materials  have  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
as  they  readily  succumb  to  tlecay. 

Connecticut  Indians  used  spades  nidely  constructed  of  wood,  or  of  a 
large  shell  fastened  to  a  wooden  handle  (De  Forest.  5)  ;  and  Pahncr  (271) 
figures  a  hoe  made  of  horn,  14  by  5  by  one-fourth  inches,  tn  a  wooden 
handle  5  feet  long,  which  is  split  and  slipped  over  the  smaller  end;  such, 
with  others  of  wood  and  stone,  were  used  among  the  Utah  Indians  before 
iron  was  introduced. 

"  The  Mandans  raise  a  great  deal  of  com  and  some  pumpkins  and 
squashes.  This  h  all  done  by  the  women  who  make  their  hoes  of  th& 
ftboulder-btade  of  the  buffalo  or  elk.*'  —  CatHn,  Indians,  I,  121. 
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Among  the  Omahas  "The  only  implement  of  husbandry  is  the  hoe; 
if  they  have  not  an  iron  one.  they  substitute  the  scapula  of  a  bison, 
attached  to  a  stick  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  the  same  form."  — 
Long,  Rockies,  290. 

Bone  (including  horn  and  teeth  in  the  term)  w*as  abundantly 
utilized  for  many  purposes.  We  find  arrow-heads;  perforators, 
of  many  sizes,  for  use  as  needles  and  awls;  fish-hooks;  hide- 
scrapers;  and  various  forms  of  ornaments. 

In  finishing  a  hide  the  squaws  use  "the  shoulder-blade  or  other 
large  bone  of  the  animal  [buffalo  or  elk],  sharpened  at  ihc  edge  some- 
wliat  like  an  adze;  with  the  edge  of  which  they  scrape  the  fleshy  side  of 
the  skin,  bearing  on  it  with  the  weight  of  their  bodies."  —  Catlin,  In- 
dians, I,  45. 

"All  the  wood  being  cut  [by  the  Shoshones]  with  the  flint  or  elk- 
horn,  the  latter  of  which  is  always  used  as  a  wedge  iu  bplitliug  wood."  — 
L.  &  C,  I,  427, 

Some  of  the  niimerotts  forms  of  these  articles  are  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  figures. 

The  scrapers  shown  in  figure  269  are  for  removing  the  fat 
and  hair  from  skins,  which  are  laid  on  a  log  or  other  rounded 
surface  so  that  the  concave  side  of  the  implement  can  be  con- 
veniently applied. 

Some  bone  arrow-heads  are  represented  in  figure  270. 

In  figures  271  and  272  various  forms  of  perforating,  weav-       ■ 
ing,  and  sewing  tools  are  portrayed.  ^ 

The  methods  of  making  fish-hooks  arc  represented  in  figure 
273,  which  shows  the  different  forms  as  well  as  the  various  stages 
from  the  flat  bone  "blank"  to  the  completed  hook. 

The  peculiar  form  of  many  teeth,  which  have  the  roots 
ground  or  rubbed  off,  was  not  understood  until  the  discovery, 
recently,  in  mounds  and  village-sites  of  jaw-bones  whose  lower 
surface  was  cut  away,  only  enough  being  left  sometimes  to  I 
retain  the  teeth  in  place,  as  iJlustrated  in  figure  274.  Not  only 
animal  hut  human  jaws  as  well  were  thus  treated.  Among  the 
Ornaments  found  in  the  Hopewell  mounds  were  a  few  made  of  I 
human  jaw-bones,  both  upper  and  lower  (Moorehcad,  226).  In 
fact,  all  the  larger  bones  of  the  human  frame,  sknll,  huraents, 
femur,  ribs,  etc.,  have  been  found  carved  and  etched  in  a  great 
many  iiattems. 


Fifiire  m. 
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Wrought  shell,  in  any  form  except  beads  and  perforated 
valves  of  mussels,  is  comparatively  scarce  in  Ohio.  But  over  the 
entire  country 

"  From  a  very  early  date  shells  must  ha\x  been  employed  quite 
extensively  by  the  anciciil  Americans  as  implements,  as  weapons  for  war 
and  the  chase,  as  appHanccs  for  fishing,  as  agricuhural  implements,  and 
as  knives,  gouges,  scrapers,  perforators,  etc.,  in  a  variety  of  arts."  "Shelli 
artificially  shnped  and  sharpened  were  also  sometimes  used  for  shaping 
objects  in  wood  and  clay,  in  preparing  food,  in  dressing  game,  and  io 
human  butchery."    '*  According  to  Sproat,  shell  knives  were  used  by  the 


I^gurc  STI^Huouii  and  Animal  Jswh,  cut  inla  CI  roarer  nls. 


Indians  of  Vancouver's  Island,  in  carving  the  curious  wooden  images 
placed  over  graves."  "The  same  Indians,  like  ihose  of  New  England, 
used  shells  as  adzes  in  clearing  out  the  interior  of  canoes. —  Holmes. 
Shell,  301  20.5, 

"An  other  work  (of  the  Indian  womcnl  is  their  planting  of  come. 
*  •  •  keeping  il  so  clean  with  their  clajnme  shcll-hnocs.  as  if  it  were 
a  garden  rather  than  a  corne-field."  —  "  New  England  Prospect;"  quoted 
by  Schoolcraft,  3tf9. 

In  a  large  mound  near  Chiyleston,  West  Virginia.  "Many  stone 
tonpletnents  [mostly  hrokcn]  were  scattered  through  ihe  hard  upper  layer; 
also  8  number  of  single  valves  of  mussels  which  had  been  used  as  digging 
tools  until  they  were  worn  from  ihe  niHside  cntiri'ly  through."  These  had 
been  taken  up  with  Ihe  cirth  used  in  huiltling  ihe  mound,  and  had  no 
significance  whatever.  The  shells  may  h,-n-e  hwn  used  Jn  digging  or 
loosening  the  earth  composing  the  mound. —  B.  K.  12.  429. 
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Figure  275  (B.  E.  2,  Plate  XXVI,  3)  represents  a  mussel 
shell  hoe,  which  came  from  a  mound  at  Madisonville.  Clam 
shells,  probably  like  this,  were  used  in  cultivating  the  soil,  by 
the  Virginia  and  New  England  Indians.  Figure  276  (^B.  E.  2, 
Plate  XXVII,  I)  shows  a  similar  implement  in  which  the  edge 
instead  of  the  end  was  placed  opposite  the  handle. —  Holnies, 
Shell,  208. 


ft:^ 


^ 
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FlEdK  S75  — Hm,   made  of  a  UubkI  Shell. 

"  Dr.  Drake,  writing  of  the  Cincinnati  mounds,  mentions  'several 
large  marine  shells,  *  ♦  •  cut  In  such  a  way  as  to  serve  for  domestic 
utensils.'"— Holmes.  Shell.  197. 

Figure  277  (B.  E.,  2,  Plate  XXIV.  No.  4),  shows  a  shell 
spoon  found  at  Madisonvillc  by  Dr.  Mctz. 

Among  the  Cboctaws  "  both  sexes  pluck  all  the  hair  off  their  bodies 
with  a  kind  of  tweezers,  made  formerly  of  clam  shells."  —  Adair,  6. 

The  Virginia  Indians  "pull  their  Beards  up  by  the  Roots  with 
Muscle-slielb,  and  both  Men  and  Women  do  the  same  by  the  olher  parts 
of  their  Body  for  Cleanliness  sake."  —  Beverly.  UO. 

Strachey  and  Heckwelder  both  say  the  shells  were  used  for 
cutting  hair.    Smith  uses  a  more  appropriate  word  than  "cutting." 

"With  two  shells  will  grate  away  the  hayre,  of  any  fashion  they 
please"  — Smith.  129. 
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V&rious  patterns  of  shell  beads,  disks,  and  engraved  tablets,  were 
constantly  worn  by  the  Indians  of  Virginia.— Be\*erly,  196. 

All  these  forms  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  mounds  and 
graves  east  of  the  AUeghanies,  in  conneaion  with  stone  objects 
common  in  the  mounds  of  Ohio;  and  the  shell  objects,  in  limited 
numbers,  are,  in  their  turn,  found  in  the  western  tumulL 


^ 


FlKttre  STB— Hoc,  m-  Scrapo-,  nadc  ai  a  Muncl  ShelL 


'^^ 


Figure  tT7  —  Spoon,   mwHe  of  a  Mussel   SliclL 

The  object  shown  in  figure  278  (B.  E.,  "2.  plalc  L,  5).  "is  made  from 
the  body  of  a  large  Btisycon  (>en>fmm.  and  is  nine  and  a  half  inches 
long  by  three  inches  in  width  at  the  widest  part.  *  *  *  It  was  found 
associated  with  human  remains  in  a  mound  at  Sharpsburg,  Mercer  county, 
Ohio.  Another,  quite  similar,  was  found  on  the  head  of  a  silting  skel* 
eton  near  the  center  of  a  mound  in  Hardin  county."  The  character  of 
wearing  around  the  perforations  indicates  that  the.se  disks  were  firmly 
attached,  concave  side  outward,  to  some  other  substance.  One  "  bears 
evidence  of  considerable  use.  and  the  two  holes  arc  much  worn  by  a 
string  or  cord,  which,  passing  from  one  hole  to  the  other  on  the  concave 
side  of  the  plate,  gradually  worked  a  deep  groove  between  them.      On 
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the  back  or  convex  side,  ihe  perforations  show  no  evidence  o(  wear."  — 
Holmes,  Shell,  2<!5-0. 

There  are  figured  and  described  three  engraved  shells  from  Tennes- 
see and  one  from  southeastern  Missouri,  with  human  forms  undoubted!/ 
Mexican  in  character.  They  arc  entirely  similar  in  design  to  the  copper 
plates  from  Illinois,  Georgia  and  Ohin.  But  the  sIil-II  gorgets  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  in  use  among  the  Aztecs,  and  in  all  other  respects 
except  the  designs,  these  specimens  arc  "identical  with  the  well-known 
work  of  the  mound- builders."  "  As  an  ornament  this  Missouri  Eorget  (and 
the  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  Tennessee  gorgets  and  tlic  copper  plates] 
is  a  member  of  a  great  family  that  is  peculiarly  northern,  hut  the  design 
engraved  tipon  it  .tfBli.itcs  with  the  art  of  Mexico,  and  so  close  and 
striking  arc  the  re?etnh lances,  that  accident  cannot  account  for  them, 
and  we  are  farced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  the  ofFspring  of  the 
same  beliefs  and  customs  and  the  same  culture  of  the  art  of  Mexico."  — 


Holmes.  Shell.  297  and  305. 


Figore   n'8— Stiell    ■■orECC, 


But  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion  does  not  depend  upon 
the  theory  of  a  racial  or  tribal  connection  between  llie  two  people. 
There  was  a  continual  interchanjje  of  art  producrs  all  over  North 
America,  and  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  supposition  that  the  artist 
himself  may  have  lived,  for  a  time  al  any  rate,  among  a  tribe 
with  whom  his  own  people  had  nothing  in  common.  (See  page 
49,  also  page  724.) 

On  some  of  these  shells  from  southern  States,  the  rattle.«inake, 
highly  conventionalized,  is  engraven,  Of  different  material  and 
'finish,  but  apparently  belonging  to  the  same  stage  of  art  and  rep- 
resenting the  same  idea,  are  some  carvings  of  this  reptile,  from 
Ohio  mounds.  One  of  these,  shown  in  figure  279  (S.  &  D.,  276, 
figure  196),  is  thus  described: — 

"  From  mound  1  of  the  [Hopewell]  group,  were  taken  several  tablets, 
<"£  one  of  which  the  figure  here  represented  Is  a  copy.      It  represents 
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3  coiled  rattlesnake;  the  material  is  a  very  fine  cinnamon-colored  sandstone. 
The  original  is  six  and  a  quarter  inches  long.  It  is  impossible  to  re- 
store the  head,  which,  so  far  as  can  be  made  out,  has  some  peculiar  and 
interesting  features  —  plumes  or  ornamental  Bgurcs  surmounting  it  An 
entire  tablet  was  obtained  from  this  mound  by  a  rclic-huntcr.  who  rep- 
resents it  to  have  been  carefully  and  closely  enveloped  in  !^hcct.s  of  cop- 
per, and  says  (hat  the  head  was  surmounted  by  *fcathers.'  h  ^ccms  that 
several  of  these  tablets  were  originally  deposited  in  the  mound;  the 
greater  portions  of  four  have  been  recovered,  but  none  displaying  the 
head  entire."  — S.  &  D.,  276. 

From  the  central  shafts  of  conchs  and  other  large  shells^ 
were  made  slender,  nwl-Hkc  ornaments  for  the  hair.  Sotnctinies 
these  had  a  knoh  or  head  on  one  end.  From  the  whorls  were 
made  large  ornaments  to  be  attaclied  to  llie  clothing  or  worn  at 
the  neck. 


^ 


^ 


Figure  2Tu— Uattleanake,  Ldrvcil  iii  Slue*;,     iloiu'wcil  Works. 

Grcular  disks  with  holes  near  the  margin,  show  marks  of  wear  on 
both  sides,  sometimes,  as  it  suspended  by  a  cord  from  tlie  neck, — 
Holmes,  Shell,  276. 

Shell  beads,  or  "wampum,"  seems  to  Iiave  been  in  genera!  use- 
as  money,  or  at  least  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  among  all  the  In- 
dians. They  were  formed  by  a  lediotis  process  of  rubbing  dowti 
on  stones  and  drilling  with  a  flint  or  other  perforator.  In 
some  places,  after  the  settlement  by  the  whites,  the  English  tried 
to  make  it,  but  the  resuhs  were  not  satisfactory.  The  Dutch  of 
New  York,  however,  adapted  a  lathe  to  its  manufacture  and  soon 
achieved  a  monopoly. 

Probably  as  a  display  of  wealth  and  as  an  emblem  of  power» 
the  small  shell  beads  ,  were  worn  in  great  quantities  by  later 
Indians. 

King  Philip,  besides  a  coat  made  entirely  of  shell  beads,  had  two 

belts,  one  of  which  was  nine  inches  wide  and  reached  from  his  shoulders 
to  his  feet.  Probably  "the  greatest  collection  ever  taken  from  a  pre- 
historic mound  could  not  compare  for  a  moment  with  the  treasure  of 
this  historic  chieftain."  —  Holmes.  Shell,  234. 


IVampum,  Shell  Beads,  and  Ornaments. 
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They  served  also  as  tokens  of  promises  and  to  some  extent 
took  the  place  of  written  documents. 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  customs  practiced  by  tlic  American 
Indians  is  found  in  the  mnemonic  use  of  wampum.  (This]  might  readily 
develop  from  the  practice  of  gift  giving  and  the  exchange  of  tokens  of 
friendship,  such  mementos  being  preserved  for  future  reference  as  re- 
minders of  promises  of  assistance  or  protection.  [Then  would  come] 
the  permanent  association  of  a  single  object  or  sign  with  a  particular 
idea.  The  wampum  records  of  the  Iroquois,  *  *  *  by  association 
simply,  were  made  lo  record  histor>-,  laws,  treaties,  and  speeches  —  a 
fact,  a  law,  a  stipulation,  or  a  declaration  being  'talked  into'  a  particular 
part  or  pattern  of  the  design  with  which  it  was  ever  after  associated. 
*  •  *  Such  records  were,  of  course,  quite  useless  without  the  agency 
of  an  interpreter."  — Holmes,  Shell,  240. 

Two  "wampum  lielts,"  one  of  tlicm  partly  dissected  to  show 
the  manner  of  its  construction,  are  represented  in  figure  280  (B. 
E.  2.  Plate  XXXVIII). 

With  the  Mound  Builders  they  probably  had  a  value  and 
signification  similar  to  that  pertaining-  to  them  among  historic 
tribes;  and  in  the  same  way,  they  seem  to  have  been  used  in  con- 
junction with  many  other  small  articles. 

"  The  number  of  beads  found  In  the  mounds  Is  truly  surprising. 
They  may  be  counted  in  wme  instances  in  hundreds  and  thousands  — 
each  one  the  product  of  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  labor,  unless  our 
estimate  of  the  means  and  facilities  at  the  command  of  the  makers  is 
greatly  underrated.  •  ■  •  Some  of  these  beads  lare]  made  of  shell 
and  enveloped  in  metal.  *  •  *  Others  are  composed  of  shell,  worked 
into  every  variety  of  shape,  round,  ohlnnR,  and  flaUcned ;  others  still  of 
animal  bones  and  tusks,  and  many  of  pcarU  and  small  marine  shells  — 
such  as  the  niarginella,  natica,  otiva,  etc.  The  perforated  teeth  of  the 
wildcat,  wolf  and  shark,  as  well  as  the  claws  of  animal*;  and  sections 
of  the  .'imall  bones  of  birds,  were  also  used  in  the  manner  of  heads,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  distinction  and  decoration,  or  as  amulets.  •  • 
In  all  these  we  observe  remarkable  coincidences  with  the  decoration  of 
the  existing  tribes  of  Indians,  who  arc  extravagant  in  their  use  of  lieads 
and  pendants."  —  S.  &  D.,  230-1. 

Most  beads  are  made  of  sea  shells,  cither  the  smaller  varieties, 
entire ;  or  the  larger  ones  cut  into  pieces  of  convenient  size  and 
worked  into  a  hundred  shapes  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  wear- 
er. Nearly  all  these,  however,  at  lea,s,t  in  the  west,  are  small  per- 
forated disks.  Many  were  made  from  fresh-water  shells.  Bears' 
teeth  were  favorite  ornaments;  often  holes  arc  drilled  in  them^ 
in  whicli  are  set  pearls  or  the  teeth  of  small  animals. 
44 
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POTTERY. 

In  the  days  of  Squicr  and  Davis  little  was  known  of  the  fic- 
tile ware  of  southeast  Missouri  and  the  Pueblo  region.  Had  the 
opportunity  been  afforded  them  to  examine  specimens  such  as 
have  come  to  light  within  the  past  twenty  years,  we  should  not 
have  found  in  their  volume  this  utterance: — 

"Among  ihc  mound-buildcrs  the  art  of  pottery  allained  to  a  con- 
$iderable  degree  of  pcrfeciion.  Various  though  not  abundant  specimens 
of  their  skill  have  been  recovered,  which.  In  eleg-mce  of  model,  delicacy 
and  finish,  as  also  in  fineness  of  material,  come  fully  up  to  the  best  Peru- 
vian specimens,  to  which  they  bear,  in  many  respects,  a  close  resemblance. 
They  far  exceed  anything  of  which  the  existing  tribes  of  Indians  are 
known  to  have  been  capable."  —  S.  &  D.,  188. 

With  ver>-  rare  exceptions  the  pottery  exhumed  in  Oliio  is 
comparatively  rude  in  design  and  workmanship.  Neither  is  the 
quantity  at  all  what  we  should  expect  it  to  be,  in  view  of  the  vast 
number  of  other  articles,  and  the  evidence  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  people  having  occupied  the  State,  first  and  last,  especially 
in  the  valleys. 

Spedmcns  in  the  collection  of  the  Society  appear  in  figures 
281,  282,  and  283. 

Four  specimens  of  Ohio  Moimd  Builders'  pottery  are  repro- 
duced here  from  Squier  and  Uavis  in  figure  284  (S.  &  D.,  189, 
Plate  XLVI).  The  first  two,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  illustra- 
tions, are  thin,  delicately  executed,  and  symmetrical ;  but  as  both 
were  found  in  fragments,  it  is  uncertain  how  much  allowance  is 
to  be  made  for  the  "personal  equation"  of  the  artist.  Tlic  othct' 
two  are  from  a  mound,  but  belong  to  intrusive  burials. 

The  specimens  shown  in  figure  285  (S.  &  D.,  192,  figure 
72,  Nos.  I  and  2),  Iwth  "clearly  of  modern  \vorkmanship, 
were  foimd  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  near  Hamilton,  *  * 
placed  beside  a  human  skeleton." —  S.  &  D..  192. 

In  figure  286  (S.  &  D..  194,  figures  76  and  yy),  are  pre- 
sented two  pipes  of  ctay.  plowed  up  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Hocking  rivt-r,  among  earthworks. —  S.  &  D.,  194. 

The  object  shown  in  figure  219  (S.  &  D..  194,  figure  79), 
which  is,  apparently,  the  handle  of  a  vessel,  broken  off.  was  "taken 
from  a  mound  in  Butler  county.  Ohio.  It  represents  the  head  of 
a  bird,  somewhat  resembling  the  toucan." — S.  &  D.,  194. 
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This  is  the  "young  eagle"  of  llensliaw.    See  page  608. 


In  making  pottery,  mussel  shells  or  quartz  pebbles  were 
beaten  fine  and  either  one,  but  never  both  together,  mixed 
with  clay ;  the  compound  was  thoroughly  kneaded,  molded  into 
form,  dried  in  tlie  open  air,  and  then  burned.  None  of  it  was 
glazed,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any   was  painted. 

As  regards  the  methofis  by  which  it  was  made  into  form, 
Foster  says  of  the  pottery  from  Gallatin  county,  Illinois:  — 

'*  A  basket  of  rushes  or  willows  had  first  been  constructed  inside 
of  which  the  clay  was  moulded  and  allowed  to  dry  before  burning." 
Cites  Kan:  "The  earthenwaru-  has  evidently  been  moulded  in  baskets." 
Cites  Hunter:  "Another  method  practiced  is  to  coal  the  inner  surface 
of  baskets,  made  of  rushes  or  willows,  with  clay,  to  any  rcfiuircd  thickness, 
and  when  dried  to  burn  tliem."  —  Foster,  249. 

Holmes  shows  these  statements  to  be  errontous  unless  in 
a  few  exceptional  instances. 

"  It  has  been  supposed  thai  vessels  of  clay  were  often  modeled  in 
baskets,  and  that  the  native  earthenware  preserved  numerous  impres- 
sions of  baskets.  On  closer  analysis  these  impressiuus  turn  out  to  be  the 
application  of  pliable  cloths,  or  of  cords  singly  or  in  groups,  ur  of  stamps 
covered  with  textiles  or  having  geometric  textile-like  patterns  engraved 
on  them.  I  cannot  recall  a  iiitiglc  example  from  eastern  United  States 
in  which  i(  ts  entirely  clear  that  the  clay  vessel  was  modeled  in  a  basket 
The  impressions  of  tiasket  work  occasionally  seen  are  only  partial,  having 
been  applied  after  the  vessel  was  practically  finished."  —  Holmes:  Tex- 
tile Art.  .18. 

Sellers  denies  the  possibilities  of  "keeping  in  form  and  lining  with 
heavy  clay  fragile  baskets  of  the  large  size  of  these  old  sail  kettles." 
"I  discovered  (in  southern  Illinois]  what  at  first  I  look  lo  be  an  entire 
kettle  bnitom  up;  but  on  removing  the  earth  thai  covered  it.  it  appeared 
to  t>c  a  solid  mass  nf  snn-drtvd  clay.  •  *  ♦  I  became  satisfied  it 
was  a  mould  on  which  the  clay  kettles  had  Iwen  formed."  He  also 
found  a  place  which  is  without  donbt  "the  center  nf  a  great  pottery 
manufactory,"  in  which  were  many  of  these  moulds.  "  They  appeared 
to  have  been  small  mounds  built  of  stone,  and  covered  with  »  tenncious 
yellow  clay,  which,  by  sun-drying,  had  become  as  hard  as  common  sal- 
mon-brick." "  I  examined  carefully  quantities  of  specimens  of  pottery, 
and  found  the  markings  on  all  of  them  to  have  been  made  by  woven 
cloth  of  twistfd  threads,  and  in  no  single  instance  by  rush  or  willow 
baskets.  *  •  •  I  can  sec  the  use  of  a  bandage  in  holding  the  moist 
clay  firmly  bound  while  being  raised  from  the  mould  on  which  it  was 
formed,  and  which  was  essential  to  prevent  cracking  as  it  hardened  or 
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dried."  Some  pans  previously  unearthed  and  destroyed,  were  described 
by  an  cyc-witness  as  "basins,  as  large  around  as  the  hind  wheel  of  his 
wagon,  with  flatfish  Iwttoms."  These  large  vessels  were  used  to  evapo- 
rate water  in  making  salt. —  Sellers:  Pottery.  674. 

"  At  the  .idvent  of  the  whiles,  the  natives  were  observed  to  build 
their  vessels  by  a  process  known  as  'coiling.'  and  by  modeling  over  gourds, 
and  over  blocks  of  wood  and  inas>es  of  indurated  clay  shaped  for  Uic 
purpose,*  *  •  Baskets  were  also  used  as  moulds  and  pliable  fabrics, 
such  as  nets  and  coarse  cloths,  were  employed  in  some  sections.  •  •  • 
The  material  employed  was  usually  a  fine-grained  clay,  tempered,  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases,  with  pulveriied  shells.  •  ♦  •  Powdered 
potsherds  were  also  used.  ♦  *  *  Nothing  resembling  a  glaze  has  been 
found  on  pieces  known  to  be  ancient.  •  ♦  •  Generally,  however,  it 
was  more  or  less  carefully  polished  by  rubbing  •  ♦  »  and  in  very 
many  cases  a  thick  coating  o(  ochre  was  applied."  —  Holmes,  Pottery,  372. 

Among  the  Mandans  "Earthen  dishes  or  bowls  ♦  •  *  are  man- 
ufactured *  *  "  in  great  quaniitici;,  and  modeled  into  a  thousand 
forms  and  tastes.  T?iey  are  made  by  the  hand-i  of  women,  from  a  tough 
black  clay,  and  baked  in  kilns  which  are  made  for  the  purpose."  — Cal- 
lin,  Indians,  I,  116. 

When  the  southern  Indians  made  potiery  "their  method  of  glazing 
is,  they  place  them  over  a  large  fire  of  smoky  pitch,  which  makes  them 
smooth,  black  and  firm."  —  Adair,  425. 


F.\BR1C. 

What  sort  of  work  the  prehistoric  people  may  have  done  in 
wood,  textile  fabrics,  feathers,  furs,  robes,  skins,  or  other  perish- 
able materia!,  can  never  be  known ;  but  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  few  scraps  remaining  and  from  the  cloth  impressions 
on  pottery,  it  seems  to  have  been  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  present 
day  among  tribes  but  little  changed  from  their  condition  when 
first  known  to  the  whites. 

By  taking  impressions  in  mndeHng  clay  of  the  markings  on 
pottery,  Holmes  obtains  exact  reproductions  of  the  substances  by 
which  these  markings  were  prwhiced.  In  this  manner  he  reveals 
fragments  of  clotli  wox-en  in  at  least  seven  different  ways.  Five 
of  these  are  reproduced  in  figures  287  and  288  (B.  E.,  13,  pages 
38  and  44). 

"  The  degree  of  success  in  the  textile  art  is  not  necessarily  a  reliable 
index  of  the  culture  status  of  the  peoples  concerned,  as  progress  in  a  par- 
ticular art  depends  much  upon  the  encouragement  given  to  it  by  local 
features  of  environment.  The  tribe  that  had  good  clay  used  earthenware 
and  neglected  basketry,  and  the  community  well  supplied  with  skins 
of  animals  did  not  need  to  undertake  the  difficult  and  laborious  task 


of  spinning  fibers  arid  weaving  garments  and  bedding.  Thus  it  appears 
thai  well-advanced  peopli:^  may  have  produced  inferior  textiles  and 
tliat  bnrkward  tribes  luay  have  excelled  in  the  art"  —  Holmes:  Textile 
Art,  10. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  pollen*  and  baske*s. 

In  the  donble  mound  described  on  page  376  were  many 
fragments  of  diarrecl  cloth,  showing  at  least  three  distinct  styles 
of  weaving,     They  are  shown  in  figure  289,  by  the  courtesy 
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of  the  owner,  Mr.  Oarence  B.  Mcwre.  A  fourth  variety 
is  a  slight  modification  of  one  of  tncse.  Anotticr  fragment  from 
the  largest  mound  near  the  "Graded  Way"  at  Pikcton  (sec  page 
373)  is  shown  in  figure  290  (B.  E.,  13,  figure  10).  Mr.  Holmes 
says  this  is  "Ll:e  finest  piece  of  work  that  has  come  to  my  notice." 
—  Holmes,  Textile  Art,  36. 

MICA. 

Mica  was  in  great  request  among  the  Monnd  Builders.  Large 
plates,  blacked  on  one  side,  would  niake  tolerable  substitutes  for 
mirrors;  and  some  of  them  may  have  reflected  tlie  smirk  of  sat- 
isfaction on  the  gaudily  bedaubed  countenance  of  a  yoimg  buck 
as  he  sallied  fortli  on  a  career  of  conquest. 


Figure  M. 
A  fine  cjcample  of  Uound  Buildcn*  wuving. 

Most  of  it,  however,  was  for  conversion  into  various  forms 
of  ornamental  appendages ;  and  the  extent  to  which  it  was  brought 
into  Ohio  may  be  judged  by  the  amount  found  in  single  mounds. 
The  deposit  at  Mound  City  is  described  on  page  352.  Still 
larger  was  the  cache,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  near  Newark,  where, 

in  remnvinf;  a  small  mound  while  constructine  the  canal,  fifteen  or 
twenty  bushels  o(  it  were  thrown  out,  much  of  it  in  sheets  eight  to  ten 
inches  long,  by  iour  or  five  inches  wide,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
thick  —  S.  &  D,,  12,  note. 

Large  quantities  were  sometimes  interred  with  a  single  Indi- 
vid nal. 

"  In  the  Grave  Creek  iroimd  were  found  with  one  of  the  skeletons, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  bits  of  mica,  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches 
square,  each  perforated  with  two  or  more  small  holes.  *  *  •  In  a 
mound  *  *  *  near  Lower  Sandusky,  upwards  of  twenty  oval  plates 
of  mica  of  great  beauty  were  discovered,  each  (H:rforated  with  a  small 
hole  at  one  end."— S.  &  D..  241. 
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Crescents  (figure  291),  scrolls,  and  various  other  forms  are 
found.  The  holes  are  usually  punched,  as  if  wtth  a  coarse  needle 
or  small  awl.  A  bone  dressed  to  a  slender  point,  or  a  fragment  of 
copper  wire,  may  have  been  the  instrument;  or  a  sliver  of  flint 
would  answer  the  purpose. 

It  IS  probable  that  nearly  all  of  the  mica  in  possession  of  the 
Mound  Builders  came  from  North  Carolina,  though  some  of  it 
may  be  derived  from  Virginia  where  evidences  of  prehistoric 
work  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  mica  district 


FiltUTc   391. 
Paris  of  Mica  Cmcent.    Prom  a  Mound  near  Chillicolhc 

"  For  about  thirty  years  several  companies  have  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  mica  mitiing  in  North  Carolina,  and  almost  the  entire  supply 
of  the  United  States  is  derived  from  this  locality;  yet  the  total  amount 
of  excavations  by  the  present  operators  is  scarcely  one-tenth  of  that 
performed  by  the  aborigines. 

"  The  mica  is  in  masses  in  the  dikes  or  veins  of  quartz  intersecting 
the  mountains:  the  prehistoric  miners  ascertained  this  fact  in  some  way. 
and  followed  the  veins,  carrying  .some  of  their  trenches  to  a  depth  of 
forty  feet  or  even  more.  They  desired  only  large  pieces  of  the  best 
quality,  rejecting  much  that  is  commercially  valuable  at  tlie  present 
day.  Many  persons  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines  make  moderately  good 
wages  by  working  over  the  ancient  refuse  piles  and  selling  what  they 
may  find.  Quite  frequently  fragments  arc  picked  up  which  have  been 
cut  into  scrolls  and  various  other  patterns  and  afterward,  for  some  reason. 
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thrown  away.  Quantities  of  small,  sharp  flakes  of  flint  occur  wherever  the 
work  of  trimming  or  assorting  seems  to  have  been  carried  on ;  these  are 
not  (Jrcsscd  in  any  manner,  the  cutting  being  done  tvith  tlic  natural 
edges  of  the  fragment.  Since  they  could  be  struck  from  a  flint  pebble 
or  block  at  a  single  blow,  it  is  probable  they  were  used  only  once  or 
twice;  as  soon  as  one  became  nicked  or  dulled,  it  would  be  cast  aside 
and  another  taken. —  Gill. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Nortli  Carolina  Geological  Sur- 
vey says: — 

"  This  industry  is  not  really  new  here,  it  is  only  revived.  The 
present  shafts  and  tunnels  arc  continually  cutting  into  ancient  shafts  and 
tunneisi ;  and  hundreds  of  the  spurs  and  ridges  of  the  mountains  all  over 
Mitchell  cuunty  {especially]  arc  found  to  be  honey-combed  with  ancient 
workings  of  great  extent,  of  which  no  one  knows  the  date  or  histor>'.  A 
few  miles  southu'ci^t  of  i3akersville  1  found  open  pits  forty  to  fifty  feet  wide, 
by  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  loug,  filled  up  to  fifteen  or  twcnt>-  feet  of  depth, 
disposed  along  the  sloping  crest  of  a  long  terminal  spur  or  ridge  of  a  neigh- 
boring mountain.  The  excuvated  earth  was  piled  up  in  huge  heaps  about  the 
margins  of  the  pits,  and  the  whole  overgrown  with  tlic  heaviest  forest  trees, 
oak  and  chestnut,  some  of  them  three  feet  or  more  in  diamcler.  and  some 
of  the  largest  belonging  to  a  former  generation  of  forest  growth,  fallen 
and  decayed ;  facts  which  indicate  a  mininmm  of  three  hundred  years. 
Subsequently  I  learned  that  the  mica  was  of  common  occurrence  in  the 
tumuli  of  the  Mound  Builders,  and  upon  further  inquiry  I  ascertained  that 
cut  forms,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  mounds  were  occasionally  dis- 
covered among  tlic  rubbish  and  refuse  heaps  about,  and  in  the  old  pits. 
These  circumstances  revealed  unmistakably  the  purpose  and  date  of  these 
works,  and  showed  them  to  he  contemporary  with  the  extensive  copper 
mining  operations  of  Lake  Superior.  Since  the  development  of  mica 
milling  on  a  large  scale  in  Mitchell  and  the  adjoining  counties,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  ibere  are  hundreds  of  old  pits  and  connecting  tun- 
nels among  the  spurs  and  knobs  and  ridges  of  this  rugged  region ;  and 
there  remains  no  doubt  that  mining  was  carried  on  here  for  ages,  and 
in  a  very  systematic  and  skillful  way;  for  among  all  the  scores  of  mines 
recently  opened.  I  am  informed  that  scarcely  one  has  turned  out  profitably 
which  did  not  follow  the  old  workings,  and  strike  the  ledges  wrought  by 
those  ancient  miners.  The  pits  arc  always  open  'digging.s,'  never  regular 
shafts;  and  the  earth  and  debris  often  amounts  to  enormous  heaps, 

"One  of  the  most  profitable  of  all  the  modem  mines  (on  Cane 
Creek}  is  one  which  is  marked  by  the  greatest  of  the  old  excavations 
and  ihc  largest  earth  heaps  about  its  margins,  in  the  whole  region,  show- 
ing that  this  was  Ihc  richest  of  the  ancient  diggings.  The  tunnels 
are  noted  as  being  much  smaller  than  such  workings  in  modern  mining, 
being  generally  only  three  to  three  and  a  half  feel  in  height  and  consid- 
erably less  in  width-  Some  of  these  tunnels  have  been  followed  for  fifty 
.and  a  hundred  feet  and  upwards.  It  is  asserted  by  the  miners  that  dis- 
.tinct  tool  marks  are  often  found  along  the  walls  of  these  tunnels,   re- 
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semblins  the  stroke  of  a  pick  or  chisel.  It  is  also  noticed  (hat  tlie  but 
parts  of  the  veins  were  often  abandoned  by  ilie  old  workers,  evidently 
on  account  of  the  hartlne&s  of  the  rock;  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
able  to  penetrate  the  unwcathcred  aud  more  solid  portion  of  the  ledges 
in  any  case,  a  circumstance  which  shows  tlie  iflfcriority  of  Oieir  tools."  — 
N.  C,  1875,  SOU. 

"  The  processes  of  [mica]  mining  •  •  •  appear  to  have  been 
much  the  same  as  in  the  qoarrying  of  steatite."  In  Mitchell  county,  North 
Carolina,  "numerous  quarrying  implements  resembling  those  used  in  the 
soapstone  quarries  were  found,  and  the  excavations  are  reported  to  be 
quite  as  extensive  as  in  any  other  class  of  aboriginal  quarries  in  the  cast" 
—  Holmes,  Implements,  lOtE. 

At  some  time  in  the  past,  wtiitc  men,  probably  the  Spanish 
or  French,  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  mineral  and  attempted 
to  work  the  veins. 

While  cleaning  out  an  old  shaft  in  Macon  county,  there  were  found 
It  depths  of  35  to  fiO  feet  below  the  surface,  a  rude  axe,  wedge,  and 
gudgeons  of  a  windlass  made  of  iron;  the  latter  arc  the  irons  driven  into 
the  ends  of  a  wooden  axle,  for  raising  water,  etc. —  Simonds,  8. 

Had  this  work  been  done  by  English,  even  in  colonial  time, 
it  is  probabJe  some  record  of  the  fact  would  have  been  preserved; 
but  it  seems  the  present  knowledge  of  the  deposits  resulted  from 
a  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  purpose  for  which  the  ancient  excava- 
tions were  made. 

COPPEB. 

Imperfect  and  vague  knowledge  concerning  the  use  of  this 
metal  among  the  Mound  Huilders  ts  responsible  for  two  wide 
departures  from  fact,  which  have  taken  a  prominent  place  in 
popular  misconceptions.    One  is  that 

"  In  point  of  workmanship  the  tools  of  the  modern  Indians  are 
always  inferior  to  the  copper  ones  of  the  mound-builders  and  the  ancieot 
mine  workers."  —  Whittlesey,  Weapons,  477. 

If  by  "tools"  is  meant  stone  or  bone  implements,  a  comparison 
is  not  germane  between  materials  so  different  in  com|K)silion. 
If,  however,  the  term  refers  to  copper  knives,  spears,  hatchets,  and 
other  articles  subject  to  rough  usage,  implements  from  shallow 
modern  graves  in  the  north,  or  even  from  tlic  surface,  are  in 
some  cases,  better  adapted  for  their  intended  work  than  similar 
ones  from  mounds.  This  will  be  apparent  from  a  casual  inspec- 
tion of  collections  in  which  a  large  area  is  represented. 
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The  second  mistake  consists  in  a  belief  that  Mound  Builders 
were  acquainted  with  some  means,  at  present  a  "lost  art,"  of 
hardening  copper  until  it  would  compare  favorably  with  high- 
grade  steel.  Not  infrequently  the  claim  is  advanced  that  even 
a  file  will  make  no  impression  upon  a  knife  or  hatchet  in  some 
collector's  private  cabinet.  It  is  only  necessary  to  apply  the  test, 
to  be  convinced  of  the  fallacy.  No  such  "secret"  w«s  ever  known. 
Desi)ite  all  assertions  to  the  contrary,  not  one  piece  of  unalloyed 
copper  has  ever  been  found,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  having  a 
greater  degree  of  hardness  than  can  be  produced  by  hammering. 
The  belief,  so  far  as  the  Mound  Builders  is  concerned,  probably 
had  its  origin  in  the  assertion  of  Squier  and  Davis,  that 

The  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  "possessed  the  secret  of  hardeningf 
[copper]  so  as  to  make  it  subserve  most  of  the  uses  to  which  iron  is  ap- 
plied.    Of  it  they  made  axes,  chisels  and  knives."  —  S.  &  D.,  196. 

These  authors,  in  turn,  were  misled  by  statements  of  early 
Spanish  annalists,  among  them  Mendieta,  who  says  of  the  aborig- 
ines of  Mexico  and  Central  America : — 

"  It  is  all  the  more  inexplicable  that  they  should  have  only  used 
stone  implements,  that  copper  was  abundant,  and  that  they  knew  how 
to  temper  and  make  it  nearly  as  hard  as  steel."  —  Charnay,  69. 

Tlie  argument  seems  to  proceed  about  in  this  way : — The 
Mound  Builders  had  an  abundance  of  copper.  They  are  descend- 
ed from  the  Aztecs.  The  latter  knew  how  to  temper  copper. 
Therefore,  the  Mound  Builders  practiced  the  art. 

Of  these  four  steps,  only  the  first  has  any  foundation. 

There  is  still  another  belief  which  seems  quite  unfounded, 
although  it  meets  with  the  approval  of  scientific  men  who  are  in 
position  to  determine  its  correctness.  This  is  to  the  effect  that 
while  Indians  —  or  aborigines  of  the  United  States  in  general — • 
were  able  to  fabricate  hatchets  and  such  comparatively  simple 
forms,  the  designing  and  execution  of  more  complicated  pieces 
wns  entirely  beyond  their  capacity;  and  that  for  the  origin  of  the 
latter  we  must  look  to  European  sources.     (See  pages  719-724.) 

HOW   COPPER   WAS   OBTAINED  AND   WORKED. 

Before  touching  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  however,  it 
will  be  in  order  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  sources  of  raw 
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material  available  to  aborigines,  and  their  methods  of  mining  and 
working  it. 

"  So  many  evidences  oi  prehistoric  intercourse  with  regions  to  the 
south  have  been  found  in  the  mounds  of  our  western  states  that  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  Lake  Superior  district  furnished  the  greater 
part  of  the  copper  in  use  by  Southern  Indians,  which  was  doubtless  traded 
for  shell  implements  and  ornaments,  or  for  the  raw  material  obtainable 
only  on  the  seaboard  of  the  Gulf  Coast."  —  Moore,  Fla.,  2d8. 

In  the  same  article  Mr.  Moore  gives  a  list  of  all  known 
hocalities  whence  copper  may  have  been  obtained  by  the  Indians, 
along  with  analyses  of  numerous  specimens  of  aboriginal  manu- 
facture from  various  sources  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It 
is  more  complete  and  satisfactory  than  any  other  paper  on  this 
subject. —  Moore,  Fla.,  213-241,  inclusive. 

The  glaciers  of  the  Ice  Age  which,  as  shall  jirescntly  appear, 
created  conditions  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  copper  veins, 
also  distributed  the  metal  over  a  wide  territory. 

Native  copper  has  been  discovered  over  .nil  area  of  about  TOO  miles 
from  cast  to  west  and  about  OUU  miles  nortli  and  south,  with  the  Lake 
Superior  copper  region  at  the  northern  edge.  This  brings  it  as  far  south 
as  Cincinnjiti,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Wab.ish.  It  soenis.  however,  that 
south  of  northern  Indiana,  it  is  found  only  in  small  nuggets;  few  of  them 
weighing  as  much  as  two  pounds."  —  Salisbury,  42. 

It  is  very  probable  that  many  pieces  of  copper  thus  trans- 
ported were  gathered  up  by  Indians  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  and 
worked  into  such  forms  as  they  desired;  but  the  sum  total  of 
these  accidental  nuggets  is  insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
great  quantities  dug  out  from  the  deposits  whence  tliey  were 
derived. 

Gillman  describes  the  ancient  copper  mines  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  convey  the  idea  that  a  thin  covering  of  glacial  drift 
was  removed  and  excavations  carried  downward  in  solid,  com- 
pact rock,  with  underground  connections  and  drains. 

"  The  discoveries  on  the  Isle  Royalc  throw  new  light  on  the  character 
of  the  '  Mound  Builders,'  *  *  *  dignifying  tliem  with  something  of 
the  prowess  and  spirit  of  adventure  which  we  associate  with  the  higher 
races.  The  copper  *  *  »  nnist,  in  all  probability,  have  been  conveyed 
in  vessels,  great  or  small,  across  a  stormy  and  treacherous  sea.  whose 
dangers  are  formidable  to  us  now,  being  dreaded  by  even  our  largest 
craft,  and  often  proving  Iheir  destruction.  Leaving  their  homes,  those 
men  dared  to  face  the  unlcnown,  to  brave  the  hardships  and  perils  of  the 
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•deep  and  of  the  wilderness,  actuated  by  an  ambition  which  we  today  would 
not  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge."  —  Gillman,  M.  B.,  384. 

As  they  were  beings  not  entirely  devoid  of  understanding, 
it  is  more  likely  they  attempted  such  voyages  only  in  fair  weather. 
At  other  times,  if  it  was  imperative  for  them  to  seek  the 
mineral,  they  mined  it  on  Keweenaw  Point,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ontonagon,  and  at  various  other  places  on  the  mainland. 

Schoolcraft's  explanations  are  free  from  such  romanticism, 
and  are  doubtless  quite  near  the  actual  truth. 

"  The  Mound  Builders,  and  also  the  roving  tribes  of  the  west,  had 
many  uses  for  copper.  *  *  *  It  is  apparent,  that  the  Red  miners  of 
Lake  Superior  supplied  the  demand  in  its  fullest  extent.  They  probably 
received  in  exchange  for  it,  the  Zea  maize  of  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Scioto 
and  other  parts  of  the  West ;  the  dried  veniaoii  and  jerked  buffalo  meat 
of  the  prairie  tribes ;  the  sea-shells  of  the  open  coasts  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf.  It  is  not  improbable,  indeed,  when  wc  examine  the  rocky  char- 
acter of  mucli  of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  the  limited  area  of  its 
alluvions  and  uplands,  which  appear  ever  to  have  been  in  cultivation,  that 
parties  of  various  tribes  performed  extensive  journeys  to  this  upper  region, 
in  the  summer  season,  when  relieved  from  their  hunts,  to  dig  copper,  that 
it  was  a  neutral  territory;  and  having  supplied  their  villages,  in  the 
manner  the  Iowa  and  Minnesota  Indians  still  do,  in  relation  to  the  red 
pipestone  quarries  of  the  Coteau  des  Prairies,  returned  with  their  trophies 
of  mining."  —  Schoolcraft,  History,  I,  90. 

Whittlesey  also  summarizes  the  facts  in  a  few  lucid,  com- 
prehensive sentences : — 

"  The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty ; 

"  An  ancient  people  extracted  copper  from  the  veins  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior of  whom  history  gives  no  account. 

"  They  did  it  in  a  rude  way,  by  means  of  fire  and  the  use  of  copper 
wedges  or  gads,  and  by  stone  mauls. 

"  They  had  only  the  simplest  mechanical  contrivances,  and  conse- 
quently penetrated  the  earth  but  a  short  distance. 

"  They  do  not  appear  to  have  acquired  any  skill  in  the  art  of  met- 
allurgy or  in  cutting  masses  of  copper. 

"  For  cutting  tools  they  had  chisels,  and  probably  adzes  or  axes  of 
copper.  These  tools  are  of  pure  copper,  and  hardened  only  by  condensa- 
tion or  beating  when  cold. 

"  Tliey  sought  chicHy  for  small  masses  and  lumps,  and  not  for  large 
masses. 

No  scpulchr.il  mounds,  defences,  domiciles,  roads  or  canals  are 
known  to  have  been  made  by  them.  No  evidence  has  been  discovered  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
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"They  liad  weapons  of  defence  or  of  Uic  chase,  such  as  darts,  spears,, 
and  daggers  of  copper. 

•'  They  must  have  been  numerous,  industrious,  and  persevering,  and 
have  occupied  the  country  a  loug  lime." — \Vliittlesey,  Mines.  215. 

The  last  sentence  of  his  conclusions  can  not  be  accepted 
just  as  it  stands;  industrious  and  persevering  the  old  quarrymen 
were,  but  not  necessarily  numerous;  while  Whittlesey  himself, 
as  noted  elsewhere,  has  shown  that  tbcir  occupation  of  the  country 
could  be  only  intermittent.  Owing  to  the  climate,  such  work 
must  be  abandoned  for  several  months  in  the  year;  and  as 
Schoolcraft  well  says 

"  A  largfc  body  of  miners  could  not  have  been  kept  together  [through 
the  winter)  without  a  stock  of  provisions.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  the- 
atre of  summer  mining,  in  a  neutral  country,  or  by  scIf-dcpcndcnt  bands, 
hundreds  of  years  may  have  passed  in  this  desultory  mining."  —  School- 
craft. History,  I,  100. 

The  method  of  procuring-  the  copper  is  now  well  understood. 

"In  their  mining  operations,  the  vetn-rock  was  made  hot  by  building 
a  fire  on  or  against  it;  then,  by  dashing  on  water,  tlie  rock  would  not 
only  be  fractured,  but  the  exposed  pieces  of  copper  be  snftcned,  so  that  it 
could  be  beaten  into  shape.  When  ilic  nieLal  became  hard  in  consequence 
of  its  being  pounded,  it  wa<<~  again  heated  and  phmged  into  cold  water; 
for  copper  is,  in  this  respect,  llie  opposite  of  steel :  the  one  is  softened, 
while  the  other  is  rendtred  hard,  when  rapidly  cooled  after  tveing  heated. 
Tn  iJiis  way  copper  was  fashioned  simply  by  pounding."  —  Hoy.  5. 

"At  the  Watcrbur>'  mine,  beneath  the  surface  rubbish  the  remains 
of  a  gutter  or  trough  composed  of  cedar  bark  were  discovered,  the  object 
of  which  was  clearly  to  conduct  off  (he  water  which  was  bailed  from  the 
mines  by  wondtm  bowls.  Portions  of  the  fine  or  pulverized  copper  scales 
remained  at  the  end  of  this  trough.  After  removing  ihe  water  and  de- 
cayed leaves  at  the  l»ottom  of  the  excavation  a  piece  of  while  cedar  timber 
was  found,  one  end  of  which  exhibited  the  ntarks  of  a  culling  instrument 
like  those  of  a  narrow  axe*  In  the  debrl--.  Dr.  DIake  discovered  several 
shovels,  of  white  cedar,  resembling  the  paddles  in  form  now  used  by  the 
Chippewa  Indians  in  propelling  their  eanoes.  Had  these  been  found  else- 
where, they  would  have  been  regarded  as  ordinary  paddles,  hut  in  this 
place  they  had  evidently  been  used  as  shovels.  This  is  also  evident  from 
ll*e  manner  in  which  the  blades  arc  worn,  The  shovels  which  were  found 
beneath  the  water  level  were  sound  in  appearance,  and  the  strokes  of  the 
tool  by  which  they  were  formed  remained  perfectly  distinct,  but  on  being 
dried  they  shrunk  very  much,  opening  in  long  cracks,  the  wood  retaining 
little  of  the  original  sirenglh  or  hardness.  In  one  of  the  trenches,  a  ham- 
mer was  found  with  a  root  of  cedar  still  twisted  in  the  groove,  but  so 
much  decayed  that  it  fell  to  pieces,"  —  Whittlesey,  Mining,  7-10.  con- 
densed. 


Age  of  Lake  Suffcrior  Mining. 
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"  The  avera^  width  of  the  vein  is  four  f«t,  extending  to  eight 
feet  in  places.  It  has  well  defined  walls,  and  is  filled  with  quartz,  epidote. 
calcareous  spar,  and  copper.  The  copper  exists  in  strings,  sheets,  nests, 
and  masses,  sometimes  across  the  vein,  sometimes  on  one  side,  and  some- 
times on  the  other.  The  thickest  sheet  I  saw  was  two  and  a  half  feet" 
—  Schoolcraft,  Hisiorj-,  1,  97. 

Lapham  offers  the  following-  suggestions  as  to  the  length 
of  time  that  may  have  passed  since  the  mines  were  abandoned. 

"If  wc  assume  the  age  of  the  tree  growing  upon  the  rubbish  thrown 
cut  of  an  ancient  mitic  (three  hundred  and  ninety-live  years)  as  indica- 
tvie  of  the  epoch,  ur  near  it,  when  the  mines  were  worked,  it  is  only 
about  double  the  lime  that  the  Ctu[>[K:was  have  been  known  to  occupy 
this  region.  The  discovery  of  woudcn  levers  and  wuodcn  bowls,  forbid 
us  to  assign  a  much  greater  antiquity  to  these  works.  As  far  back  as 
1666,  the  Chippewa*  were  superstitious  and  ihy  in  regard  to  copper  nug- 
gets in  their  possession,  keeping  tfiem  wrapped  up  with  their  most  precious 
articles.  If.  then,  these  fragtneiHs  of  copper  were  held  so  sacred  as  to 
be  kept  and  handed  down  as  household  gods,  we  may  certainly  allow 
some  lapse  of  lime  for  such  superstitions  to  originate  and  become  incor- 
porated into  the  religious  system  rjf  the  Chippewas :  and  a  comparatively 
slight  draft  upon  the  past,  anterior  to  that  period,  will  carry  them  back 
to  the  age  of  the  ancient  mining  and  mound  building." 

"  The  sleepers,  levers,  wooden  bowls,  etc..  are  rather  indicative  of 
Caucasian   ingenuity  and  art. 

"  Nor  do  the  copper  knives  of  Lake  Superior  have  the  appearance  of 
'great  antiquity.  Their  form  indicates  quite  plainly  the  knife  uf  the 
white  man :  although  the  method  of  attaching  the  handle  by  turning  up 
the  edges,  may  be  of  aboriginal  design."  —  Lapham.  75-G  condensed. 

All  these  data  are  imccrtain  guides.  The  rubbish  may 
have  lain  for  a  long  time  before  the  particular  tree  in  question 
began  to  grow.  Tlie  wooden  articles  tnentioned  were  all  in  use 
among  Indians,  and  would  last  inde&iiitely  under  water,  especially 
when  it  contains  copper  in  solution;  the  form  of  the  handle 
certainly  proves  the  knife  aboriginal;  the  blade  is  like  the  white 
man's  simply  because  that  is  the  best  shape.  Had  the  Indian 
torrowed  the  blade  of  the  modern  knife,  he  would  also  liave 
borrowed  thr  handle,  because  he  could  make  that  fnnn  easily 
when  he  learned  its  advantage.  The  fact  thai  mystic  or  magic 
powers  were  attributed  to  nuggets  proves  their  scarcity  among 
Chippewas  and  is  evidence  that  the  latter  had  no  knowledge  or 
traditions  of  the  mining  operations. 

Some  years  since  a  man  who  had  lived  in  this  region  since 
boyhood  told  the  writer  that   fully  sixty  years  before  he  had 
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made  inquiries  of  the  older  Chippewas  concerning  the  mines. 
They  stated  in  reply  tiiat  the  pits  and  otlier  signs  of  di^:ing' 
were  found,  practically  as  they  were  at  that  time,  when  the 
Hrst  Chippewas  came  into  the  countr>' ;  that  their  tribe  had 
never  mined  copper,  but  "the  old  men"  (meaning  their  ances- 
tors) had  chopped  fragments  with  their  hatchets  from  boulders 
lying  on  the  surface  and  carried  them  to  the  sea-coast  to- 
exchange  for  shells. 

**  After  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  •  ♦  ♦  there  wts  no  rcasci* 
why  the  Indians  should  trouble  themselves  further  to  obtain  domestic 
copper  by  the  toilsome  process  of  searching  and  digging  for  it."  —  Pack- 
ard, 179. 

"  Most  ol  the  misapprehension  in  this  matter  has  arisen  from  the  asc 
of  the  misleading  term  '  mine.'  The  ancient  mines  were  not  mines  in 
the  strict  sense  nf  the  word,  hecause  they  were  not  underground  work- 
ings. ♦  *  *  The  ancient  miners  did  not  sink  any  shafts  and  dn  real 
mining;  they  were  only  surface  prospectors,  and  appear  to  have  dug  for 
copper  wherever  they  happened  to  find  it.  There  was  much  small  mass- 
or  nugget  copper  released  by  the  disintegration  of  the  soft  epidote  vein 
stone :  and  pieces  of  many  tons  weight  are  occasionally  met  with.  The 
ancients  were  after  these  pieces  of  copper."  —  Packard,  J92. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  who  has  made  a  careful  investigation  of 
this  region,  furnishes  the  following  abstract  of  hts  rejwrl.  Brief 
as  it  is,  it  fully  e.xplains  all  important  points  at  issue  except 
as  to  the  time  within  which  the  work  was  done.  This  must, 
for  the  present  and  perhaps  always,  remain  unknown. 

"Tlie  Lake  Superior  copper  occurs  in  veins,  bounded  on  cither  side 
by  the  hard  metamorphic  rocks  making  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan. 
The  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  acids  Irom  decaying  vegetation 
upon  the  miner.il,  having  produced  a  partial  disintegration  of  the  gangue, 
or  rock  in  which  it  is  held,  ihe  glacier  scooped  out  deep  troughs  or  chan- 
nels in  the  rock  thus  softened.  Often  these  depressions  were  only  par- 
tially filled  with  drift,  leaving  more  or  le^s  of  the  copper-bearing  rock 
exposed  as  a  wall  on  either  side.  Aboriginal  mining  in  this  region  had  its- 
beginning  in  the  hammering  or  cutting  off  of  portions  of  the  metal  thus 
left  visible;  when  the  level  of  the  gravel  was  reached,  it  was  cleared  away 
to  follow  the  wall  downward.  From  this  it  was  but  a  step  to  removing  the 
loose  material  in  order  to  reach  the  copper  vein  at  the  bottom :  and  soon 
it  was  discovered  that  wherever  one  of  the»e  partially  filled  trenches 
occurred,  copper  was  to  be  found  beneath  the  gravel,  whether  any  of  it 
could  be  seen  on  the  surface  or  not.  When  quarrying  in  the  solid  rock 
began,  it  was  carried  on  in  the  ordinary  Indian  fashion,  namely,  by  heat- 
ing the  rock,  pouring  water  on  it,  and  breaking  up  the  fragments  thu» 
obtained,  with  atone  hammers;  perhaps  using  these  lummers  before  the 
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application  of  fire,  so  long  as  effective  work  in  this  manner  was  feasible 
or  profitable.  The  hammers  were  rounded,  water-worn  boulders,  carried 
up  from  ihe  lake  shore  or  from  llie  lower  valleys.  Modem  work  has 
shown  that  some  excavations  thus  made  were  fully  twenty  feet  in  depth; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  thai  others  which  have  not  yet  beea  cleared  out 
are  much  deeper." 

These  hammer-stones  were  of  various  sizes.    Whittlesey  says 

"  One  of  the  heaviest  mauls  yet  seen,  weighing  thirty-six  pounds, 
has  a  double  groove  which  is  not  usual,  and  it  was  intended,  no  doubt, 
to  be  used  by  two  men."  —  Whittlesey.  Mining,  18. 

This  means,  apparently,  that  two  handles  were  attached. 
A  little  reflection  will  make  it  clear  that  two  men  tiying  to 
wield  one  instrument  in  this  manner  would  only  thwart  each 
other's  efforts.  As  a  hammer  of  such  weight  would  need  to 
be  very  stoutly  hafted,  the  second  groove  was  pecked  so  that 
two  turns  of  a  withe  could  be  made. 

Later  discoveries  have  shown  that  the  southern  Indians 
were  perhaps  not  entirely  dependent  iiijon  the  Lake  Superior 
deposits.  They  could  have  obtained  a  moderate  supply,  enough 
perhaps  to  account  for  all  rcHcs  of  this  material  found  in  Vir- 
ginia and  southward,  at  points  much  nearer  home. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Weed,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
says  in  a  persona!  communication : — 

"  I  have  found  native  copper  at  a  ntimber  of  localities  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina.  In  the  Blue  Ridge  country  it  has  been  found  at 
certainly  a  dozen  or  more  localities,  as  reported  by  authentic  observers. 
I  myself  have  seen  it  in  masses  large  enough  to  be  worked  into  Indian 
implements  at  High  Knob,  near  Lindon,  Virginia,  and  in  pieces  weighing 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  or  more  from  the  flanks  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  west  of 
BarbersviUc,  Virginia.  I  also  have  native  copppcr  from  surface  croppings 
in  Person  and  Rowan  counties,  North  Carolina,  and  Fairfax  county. 
Virginia.  All  of  this  material  is  perfectly  pure  copper,  free  from  sul- 
phides or  other  impurities,  and  soft  and  malleable.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  copper  excitements  through  the  south,  and  at  such  times  the 
country  people  have  prospected  the  hillsides  and  gathered  great  quan- 
tities of  native  copper  <ipeciincns,  which  have  been  taken  home  and  may 
be  found  in  many  cabins  in  the  Blue  Ridge  country.  I  had  known  of  the 
snpposition  that  Che  Virginia  Indians,  and  in  fact  the  Indians  of  the  Atlan- 
tic states  generally,  derived  their  copper  from  the  Lake  Superior  region. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  native  copper  can  be  found  at  all  of  the  localities 
I  have  noted,  and  at  many  others,  I  liave  no  doubt  that  the  Indians  dis- 
covered its  presence  in  the  early  days.  At  some  of  the  ledges  which  I 
have  seen,  the  native  copper  stands  out  prominently  upon  the  surface  of 
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the  rock  and  one  can  hardly  fail  lo  olHcrvc  il.  Tlie  largest  mass  which 
I  have  seen  in  place  weighed  perhaps  a  pound.  Tlie  geoloRical  and 
mineralogicat  asaKicialion  uf  the  Blue  Ridgv  copper  is  very  similar  to  (hat 
of  the  Lake  Superior  cupper." 

So  far  as  its  working  qualities  are  concerned,  copper  at 
ordinary  temperature  is  much  more  malk-ablr  than  pure  soft  iron ; 
and  it  is  more  easily  worked  into  shape  when  at  a  reel  heat  than 
when  cold.  If  hammered  cold,  it  must  be  annealed  occasionally. 
otherwise  it  becomes  brittle.  It  is  somewhat  hardener!  (jy  pound- 
ing, which  will  account  for  the  harder  edge  of  cells  and  other 
aboriginal  specimens  beaten  out  thin. 

A  copprr  bead  was  made  thus:  "A  thin,  flat  piece  of  metal,  with 
pnralle]  edges,  had  the  ends  brought  to  3  bevel  on  ihe  opposite  sides,  and 
was  then  bent  around  a  cord  nr  thong  of  leather  iinlJl  the  ends  overlapped, 
itfter  which  ihey  were  beaten  closely  logciher-"  —  Mnorchead.  109. 

"Cylindrical  articles  were  evidently  rolled  between  two  flat  rocks. 

•  *  •  Sonic  of  ilicsr  inipleitients  that  have  been  supposed  lo  be  cast, 
were,  I  think,  swedgctl ;  that  is,  a  matrix  was  excavated  in  stone,  into 
which  rudely  fashioned  copper  was  placed,  anil  then  by  repeated  blows 
the  article  was  made  lo  as-Siime  the  shape  of  the  mould.  Xearly  all  those 
plano-convex  .nrlicles  could  1)c  made  in  this  manner.  [Inj  *  I^avenport 
[Iowa]  colleclion  ♦  *  ♦  the  axes  arc  all  of  two  forms  one  plano- 
convex, the  other  with  flat  sides.     They  arc  all  cold  wrought  by  hammering. 

*  *  *  and  arc  notably  harder  on  the  edges  than  elsewhere.'  •  •  • 
Besides  this  half-swedging  jiroce-^s,  1  am  persii.T(te<l  thai,  in  a  few  instances 
at  least,  there  was  a  complete  mould  worked  out  in  halves,  on  the  face 
of  two  ilat  stones,  so  that  by  placing  a  suitable  piece  of  copjicr  between 
them  and  giving  it  repe.^tcd  heavy  blows,  the  copper  was  made  to  fill  ihc 
mould  accurately." — Hoy.  5. 

'•  A  fibrous  texture  is  another  evidence  that  these  implenwnts  were 
hammered  or  rolled  out.  This  fibrniis  quality  i<  well  exhibited  by  the 
action  of  strong  acid  on  the  specimens.  On  articles  that  are  c.-i5i.  the 
acid  aci3  in  a  tiniiorm  manner,  revealing  no  strix  or  hard  hands."  ^ 
Hoy,  3. 

Holmes  says  that  some  of  the  Wisconsin  specimens  are  of 
homogeneous  consistency  ihroughoitt,  showing  no  lamination  or 
variable  degree  of  hardness,  such  as  Hoy  says  woidd  result  from 
being  liammered  into  form;  and  McGcc  is  confident  that  they 
were  made  with  white  men's  tools,  if  indeed  they  were  not  actu- 
ally made  by  while  men.  The  truth  of  the  last  statement  may 
be  fidly  admitted  without  thereby  assenting  to  the  suggestion 
that  other  specimens,  which  do  t:ot  show  such  structure,  were 
not  made  by  Indians,  and  in  primitive  ways.    The  copper  region 
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was  among  those  earliest  visited  by  white  men  in  the  northwest; 
and  if  copper  was  then  in  use  among  the  tribes  ihey  visited,  their 
more  expeditious  modes  of  working  would  be  adopted  by  tlie 
Indians  wlienever  it  was  practicable  for  them  to  do  so.  Whit- 
tlesey thinks 

"  It  is  quile  sinKular  thai  they  hsA  not  discovered  the  art  of  mellitig 
copper,  which  can  be  elTcctcd  so  eai^ily  in  an  open  fire  made  of  wood,  but 
no  evidences  have  fallen  under  our  notice  iliai  ihi!>  was  done  by  that 
■ancient  race."  —  Whittlesey,  Mining,  13. 

Even  if  copiwr  could  be  melted  in  an  open  fire,  which  is 
very  doiTblful.  it  must  not  be  overIix)ked  that  Indians  had  no 
materials  of  which  to  make  crucibles  or  moulds  capable  uf  witli- 
standing  such  heat.  Admitting  tliey  had  clay  receptacles  which 
woidd  have  answered  these  purposes,  there  was  no  way  of  hand- 
ling the  molten  niclal  with  safety.  A  leading  authority  in  metal- 
lurgy says 

"  The  melting  ^o\M  of  copper  has  not  been  dctennincd  with  sufficient 
■certainty;  it  lies  Wtwccn  lODO*  and  12D0'  C,  and  according  to  Viollc  is 
about  10o4''."*— Schnabel.  1. 

The  last  figure  is  equivalent  to  1930"  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale 
in  general  use.  This  is  prnliably  more  nearly  correct  than  Hoy's 
figiure.    He  says 

"Copper  melts  at  from  2000  to  'ifiOO  degrees,  a  lemiwratiire  that  can 
be  reached  nn!y  in  a  furnace,  assisted  by  ^omc  form  of  coal  and  an  artificial 
blast.  ■  Copper,  when  melted,  is  thick  and  pasiy.  and  witlmiit  the  addition 
of  some  other  mcial.  will  not  run  into  the  cavities  and  smuosities  of  a 
mould,'  In  consulting  with  ;in  intelligent  brasj)  founder,  1  was  shown  a 
hammer  weighing  three  pounds,  cast  of  pure  copper,  and  was  assured  titat 
this  was  the  smallest  casting  he  could  make  of  this  metal."  —  Hoy,  2. 

Pure  silver,  in  a  free  state,  is  found  in  the  Lake  Superior 
copper,  and  according  to  Hoy  affords  an  imerring  test  as  to 
whether  the  metal  has  been  fu!;ed. 

"  A  majority  of  copper  implements  found  have  specks  or  points  of 
silver  scattered  over  their  surfaces.  •  *  *  One  single  speck  of  pure 
silver,  visible  even  with  the  microscope,  is  positive  evidence  that  the 
copper  was  never  melted. "  —  Hoy,  3, 

But  tlie  crowning  proof  that  Indians  could  never  succeed  in 
•casting  solid  and  perfect  implements,  granting  that  they  coidd 
have  melted  the  metal  and  handled  it  in  that  state,  is  found  in 
the  fact  that 
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Packard  has  here  probably  struck  the  key-note  of  all  mining 
operations;  namely,  that  tliey  were  carried  on  by  the  people  who 
lived  in  the  rejjinn  where  the  raw  malcrial  existed,  and  that  these 
people  had  a  regular  system  of  exchange  with  others  farther 
away. 

The  same  remarks  concerning  the  purposes  to  which  vari- 
ous articles  made  of  other  substances  were  assigned,  are  equally 
applicable  to  copper.     By  the  natives,  it  was  considered  a  mal- 


Fiitore  sao. 
Onumenls  of  Copper,    Batlcred  out  nf  Form. 

leaWe  stone,  to  be  worked  and  iitiHzed  as  other  rocks  except  in  so 
far  as  its  ductility  added  to  its  usefulness. 

A  large  copper  plate,  to  which  fragments  of  cloth  are  adher- 
ent, is  shown  in  figure  294. 

In  figures  295  am]  296  are  shown  part  nf  a  cnlli-ction  of  gor- 
gets, bracelets,  and  otlier  objects  which  were  found  in  a  cache  just 
outside  the  eastern  wall  of  Fort  Ancient.  Tliey  were  carefully 
buried  in  a  small  excavation,  made  solely  for  their  reception.. 
and  covered  with  a  sheet  of  mica.  Why  they  were  thus  bent, 
twisted,  and  pounded,  in  a  manner  that  would  rentier  them 
forever  worthless  so  far  as  their  original  use  was  involved,  is 
a  question  which  can  not  be  answered.     Had  they  I^cn  in  a 
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mound  or  in  connection  with  a  burial,  they  could  be  regarded 
as  a  "  sacrificial  oflfering ",  like  the  pipes  of  MuunU  City,  and 
similar  objects;  biu  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
discovcre<l  seem  to  prcchiilc  this  construction  of  their  meaning. 
They  were  plainly  nol  hidden  for  the  sake  of  safety,  or  they 
would  not  be  battered  out  of  shape.  As  in  so  many  other  things 
connected  with  our  predecessors,  we  can  only  record  the  fact 
without  throwing  any  light  upon  its  cause. 

The  so-called  "  sjxiols ",  >hown  in  figure  29"  have  been 
foimd,  in  a  few  cases,  with  the  l>ones  of  the  fore-ann,  as  if 
intended  for  wrist  ornaments ;  but  so  many  occur  ^t  the  sides 


Figure   Vn. 
Spool-slupetl  Eat  Ornamuu  of  Copper. 

of  the  head  that  it  seems  almost  certain  they  were  worn  in  the 
lobes  of  the  ears,  slits  being  cut  for  inserting  them.  A  majority, 
perhaps,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  attached  to  either  the  body  or 
the  clothing  of  the  <leceased,  but  were  apparently  deposited 
like  other  property,  sometimes  several  feet  from  the  nearest 
skeleton.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fin<l  strands  of  fiber  or  leather 
cords  wrapped  around  the  center  shaft.  A  similar  "  spool "  was 
found  in  a  mound  near  Selma.  Alabama. —  Moore,  Ala.,  303. 

During  the  exploration  of  the  largest  mound  of  the  Hope- 
well group,  a  great  number  of  copper  objects  was  found,  so 
far  beyond  the  ordinary  forms  of  mound  relics  in  complexity  of 
design  as  to  create  serious  doubts  whether  they  could  be  pro- 
duced by  any  methods  or  implements  at  command  of  a  North 
American  Indian,  or  Mound-nnilder,  of  any  period.     Some  of 


them  arc  represented  in  figures  298,  scjt).  and  303.  from  plates  in 
Mooreliead's  report.     'Ihe  find  is  described  on  pages  344-6. 

The  same  arguments  arc  adduced  to  prove  tlii  European 
origin  of  these  objects,  that  have  !jeen  applied  to  other  intricate 
patterns,  a  few  of  which  are  exhibited  licrc  in  order  thai  the 
reader  may  compare  the  different  forms. 

Fipriire  301  (R.K.  12,  [wgc  309.  6giire  192)  shows  the  "cop- 
per eagle"  found  by  Major  Powell  in  a  niound  at  Peoria,  Illinois. 


Figures  302  and  303  (Burial  Mounds,  I00-I»  figures  42  and 
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43)  show  two  remarkable  copper  plates  from  the  Etowah  mound, 
near  Cartersville,  Georgia. 

"  These  plates  arc  very  thin,  and  as  eveo  and  smooth  (except  as 
jntcrrupted  by  the  figures)  as  tin  plate.  The  figures  are  alt  stamped, 
the  lines  and  indentations  being  very  sharp  and  regular.  *  *  *  In 
all  their  leading  features  the  designs  themselves  are  suggestive  of  Mexican 
or  Central  American  work.  Yet  •  *  •  the  wings  are  represented  as 
rising  from  the  back  of  the  shovtders  *  *  *  an  idea  wholly  foreign 
to  Mexican  art.  *  *  •  That  these  plates  arc  noi  the  work  of  the 
Indians  inhabiting  the  somhcm  sections  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
their   direct    ancestors,    I    freely   concede.    That    they    were    not    made 
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Fignre  aOl  —  Copfier  Eagle.    Pcoru.   Illinoit. 

by  the  aboriginal  arti^n  of  Central  America  or  ^fcxico  of  ante- 
Columbian  times,  I  tlUnk  is  evident,  if  not  from  the  designs  themselves, 
certainly  from  the  indisputable  evidence  that  the  work  was  done  with 
hard,  metallic  tools."— Burial  Mounds.  104. 

*'  As  a  matter  of  course,  nu  one  denies  that  the  Mound  Builders 
made  implements  and  ornaments  of  native  copper,  and  frequently  Imm- 
niered  this  copper  into  thin  sheets  with  the  rude  implements  of  which 
ithey  were  possessed.  What  is  here  afSnned,  and  what,  it  is  believed  can 
he  successfully  maintaintd  by  reference  tu  and  inspection  uf  the  articles, 
is,  that  many  of  them,  found  in  mounds  as  well  as  in  ancient  graves. 
have  been  made  from  sheets  of  copper  so  uniform  and  even  as  to  forbid 
the  belief  that  Uiey  were  hammered  out  with  the  rude  implements 
possessed  by  the  Mound  Builders  of  pre-Columbian  times.  A  careful 
chemical  and  microscopical  examination  of  the  various  specimens  might 
possibly  settle  the  point ;  however,  a.s  this  has  not  been  done,  we  must 
for  the  present  rely  upon  inspection." — B.  E.  13,  711. 
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with  Mexican  art ;  but  all  the  proof  is  against  the  assumption 
that  they  are  the  work  of  white  men. 

In  the  first  place,  the  theory  meets  the  same  objection 
urged  in  the  case  of  ceremonial  stones;  that  is,  Why  should 
Europeans,  all  at  once,  begin  tu  make  objects  of  entirely  different 
shapes  from  anjthingf  they  had  ever  made  before,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  trading  them  to  a  people  who  never  saw  an>th)ng 
of  the  kind,  and  to  whom,  consequently,  they  wouJd  have  no 
meaning  ? 

Secondly,  the  same  mound  at  Hopewell's  yielded  copper 
in  various  forms  intermediary  between  the  nugget  and  the  finished 
product- 
Professor  Pmnam,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  says :—"  copper  began 
to  come  in  from  our  Ohio  explorations  in  a  wonderful  manner.  •  ■  • 
We  have  it  hammered  and  cut  into  all  manner  of  shapes,  •  •  •  and 
we  have  the  copper  in  all  stages  from  the  rough  nuggets,  through 
those  jHrTly  hammered  to  the  sheets  and  the  objects  cut  from  thera. 
To  consider  this  the  work  of  Europeans  is  an  absurd  perversion  of 
the  fact!  before  us."  —  Moore.  Fla.,  220, 

Holes  in  a  copper  plate  from  a  mound  in  Florida  were  repaired 
by  a  thio  sheet  of  copper  firmly  riveted.  "  The  patch  was  not  cut  to 
fit  closely  the  part  repaired  but  extends  well  beyond,  and  presents  a  rough, 
irregular,  unworked  margin  as  though  the  piece  had  been  hammered 
from  a  thin  lump  of  metal.  That  (his  work  was  done  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  plate,  and  not  to  repair  botes  made  during  subsequent 
ose,  is  shown  by  the  way  in  whicli  the  plates  participate  in  the  dec- 
oration." 

"  At  several  points  where  a  tendency,  to  exfoliation  wa.s  evident, 
rivets  were  used  to  hold  the  loosened  edges  in  place."  The  exfoliation 
arose  "  during  the  process  of  consiruciton  of  the  sheet  as  evidenced  by 
the  rivets.  This  condition  is  freqrenlly  observed  Jn  hammered  masses 
of  copper,  and  in  copper  ornaments  and  implements  obtained  from 
mounds.  •  •  •  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  plates  may  not 
under  any  circumstances  be  attributed  to  the  handiwork  of  artisans  of 
Europe."—  Moore.  Fla„  217  and  219. 

Thirdly,  Moore  had  a  large  number  of  analyses  made  of 
European  copper,  of  various  ages,  and  of  objects  from  the 
motm<l.s. 

"  As  a  result  of  these  analyses,  we  see  that  in  '  Lake '  ISapcrior) 
copper,  silver  and  iron  are  constant,  and  sometimes  the  only  impurities; 
while  arsenic,  nickel  and  cobalt  are  occasionally  present  in  minute 
quantities.  Lead  and  bismuth  are  invariably  absent  All  these  char- 
acieristics  Lake  Superior  copper  has  in  common  mth  the  copper  of 
the  mounds." 
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"  Mouaa  copper  from  other  localittet  (than  Florida],  inclutlmfr 
the  copper  of  the  famous  Etowah  plates  of  Georgia,  and  of  the  no 
less  well-known  Hopewell  mounds  of  Ohio,  is,  tike  the  Florida  copper, 
aboriginal,  ha%-ing  nothing  in  common  with  the  products  of  the  impure 
Ecropcan  sulphides  and  imperfect  smehtng  processes  of  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  scventeenlh  centuries."  —  Moore,  Fla.,  241. 

"In  a  great  majority  of  cases  where  tlic  discovery  of  the  copper 
with  articles  giving  evidence  of  White  contact  is  reported,  the  metal  is 
in  reality  brass."  —  Moore,  Fla..  226. 

There  is  an  additional  test  which  has  not  yet  been  made 
by  any  collector,  or  if  so  no  re|)ort  of  it  has  become  public ; 
but  the  condition  of  the  objects  from  Fort  Ancient,  shown  in 
figures  295  ^"^  ^9^-  could  not  be  duplicated  in  European  copper 
of  two  centuries  ago. 

"  Take  a  piece  of  mound  copper  anii  hammer  it  thoroughty  to  harden 
it,  then  hend  it  double  and  hammer  it  down  flaL  If  it  is  native  copper 
it  will  stand  the  test  without  a  show  of  cracking,  but  if  it  is  smelted 
copper  it  will  break  short  in  bending  double."  —  Moore.  Fla.,  'J32  —  on 
the  authority  of  Superintendent  Cooper,  of  the  Lake  Superior  Smelting 
Company. 

Fourthly,  the  process  of  rolling  metal  into  ihin  sheets  was 
apparently  tmknown  prior  to  the  eighteenth  century.  Such  was 
certainly  the  case  witli  iron;  and  it  is  extremely  improbable  that 
metal-workers  would  have  known  how  to  roll  copper  for  two 
or  three  centuries  before  it  would  occur  to  them  that  iron  could 
be  made  into  sheets  in  the  same  manner. 

"In  1733  Henry  Curt,  of  Gosport.  England,  obtained  a  patent  for 
rolling  iron  into  bars.  John  Payne  and  Major  Heubury  rolled  sheet  iron 
as  early  as  1723.  The  refining  of  pig  iron  in  forges  and  its  subsequent 
conversion  tntu  bars  and  plates  under  a  liairimer  formed  the  only  general 
method  of  producing  finished  iron  down  to  Cort's  day,  both  in  Great  Britata 
and  on  die  conlinetit."  —  Swank,  53. 

Finally,  Cusliing.  with  his  characteristic  propensity  for  doing 
things  first  and  talking  about  them  afterwards,  showed  how 
these  articles  could  be  made  with  appliances  no  more  complicated 
or  difficult  to  procure  tlian  many  other  tools  devised  by  savages. 
It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  specimens  of  his  own  handi- 
work were  rather  poorly  executed,  by  comparison,  and  the  edges 
were  not  smooth  and  uniform  along  the  sliarp  curves  as  in  the 
mound  specimens.    This  defect  might  be  remedied  with  practice. 
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After  gfiving  a  synopsis  of  the  discussion  raised  by  copper 
plates  from  the  Hopewell  mounds,  and  comparing  them  with  the 
work  done  by  the  Zuni,  he  proceeds  to  describe  his  own  experi- 
ments with  copper. 

B;  laying  a  piece  af  the  metal  on  a  hard,  smooth  stone  and  beating 
it  gently  with  a  fine-grained  stone  hammer,  he  spread  it  out  into  a  thin 
but  irregular  sheet.  The  blow  must  always  be  slanting,  from  the  center 
toward  the  edge.  With  another  hammer,  smooth  or  polished,  slight  Ine- 
qualities are  reduced.  The  latter  effect  may  also  be  produced  by  a  rolling 
or  rocking  motion  with  a  smooth  pebble.  Then,  laying  the  copper  on  a 
firm  level  space,  with  a  piece  of  buckskin  beneath  it,  he  rubbed  first  one 
surface,  then  the  other,  with  a  piece  of  fine-grained,  smooth -surfaced 
sandstone.  In  this  manner  he  secured  a  plate  of  practically  uniform  thick- 
ness and  surface.  To  reproduce  a  given  design,  he  "  lightly  traced  the 
outline  of  the  figure  on  one  face  of  the  raetal  plate,  and  placed  the  latter, 
with  tracing  uppermost,  on  a  yielding  mat  of  buckskin,  folded  and  laid 
on  a  level,  hard  spot  of  ground.  Then  1  took  a  long  pointed  tool  of  buck- 
horn  and  pressed  downward  with  as  much  of  my  weight  as  was  need- 
ful to  make  it  sink  slightly  into  the  metal.  ■  •  •  Moderately  deep 
and  remarkably  sharp  smooth  grooves  were  thus  plowed  or  impressed 
in  the  ductile  metal  wherever  the  horn  point  had  traversed  it  except 
along  upward  curves  and  around  sharp  turns  or  where  hard  places  hap- 
pened to  occur  in  the  plate."  These  defects  were  remedied  by  "  a  rounded 
chisel  made  from  the  humerus  of  a  deer,  like  an  Indian  skin-flesher  of 
bone.  This,  firmly  grasped  and  pressed  by  the  hand  alone,  then  rolled 
or  rocked  to  and  fro,  served  admirably  to  deepen  straight  grooves  to  any 
extent  desirable,  or,  if  twirled  while  it  was  being  pressed  down  and  roclted, 
to  impress  or  deepen  curved  lines.  When  all  the  lines  of  the  design  had 
been  completed  by  these  combined  processes  •  •  •  the  plate,  on  txring 
turned  over,  exhibited  in  clearly  raised  outline  the  reverse  of  the  pattern 
I  had  traced  and  thus  embossed.  On  grinding  these  sharp  edges  cross- 
wise with  a  flat  piece  of  sandstone  their  apices  were  speedily  cut  through 
and  the  eagle  form  as  outlined  by  the  embossing  was  thus  completely 
severed  from  the  plate."  He  also  made  patterns  from  thin  rawhide.  By 
holding  one  of  these  "against  the  plate  to  be  i-mbosscd  for  cutting  out, 
then  running  the  horn  point  around  it  to  strike-in  one  side  of  the  design, 
reversing  the  pattern  and  continuing  the  embossing  operation  for  the 
other  side,  an  outline  at  once  intricate,  and  of  course,  bilaterally  sym- 
metrical, could  be  almost  as  rapidly  struck  in  as  could  the  simplest  de- 
vice." "An  inspection  of  [the  Hopewelll  specimens,  and,  subsequently, 
of  those  comprising  the  collection  "now  in  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
noiogy,  convinced  me  that  they  had  been  worked  by  methods  probabhf 
similar  to.  if  not  identical  with  mine.  First,  the  plates  of  which  these 
figures  were  made  had  been  smoothed  by  scouring;  second,  the  cut  edges 
of  figures  or  open-work  patterns  were  slightly  beve!ed.  except  at  points 
where  they  had  been  more  or  less  dressed  down  by  crosswise  grinding 
with  gritty  stone;    third,  the  edges  of  small  open  spaces,  such  as  holes 
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(other  than  drilled  ones)  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  (too 

smalt  for  the  introduction  of  pointed  grinding  stones),  had  not  been 
dressed  from  tlie  inside,  as  ihcy  might  have  been  had  the  artilicers  of 
the  specimens  possessed  slender  tiles,  but  had  been  left  sharp  and  raised, 
and  showed  distinct  trace  of  the  honzontal  grinding  by  which,  after 
they  had  been  partially  punched  or  raised,  they  had  been  cut  through: 
fourth,  after  the  outlines  and  open  spaces  had  been  cut  in  the  more  elab- 
orate of  these  specimens,  the  latter  had  been  again  turned  over  and  em- 
bossed, mainly  by  pressure,  from  the  side  ojjpasite  the  one  from  which 
they  had  been  impressed  for  the  cutting."  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
*  *  *  first,  that  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  a  single  object  of 
copper  from  the  mounds  which  I  cannot  reproduce  frum  native  or  nod- 
ular copper  with  only  primitive  appliances  of  the  kind  described,  by  suc- 
cessive processes  of  stone- hammering,  beating  and  rolling,  scouring,  em- 
bossing and  grinding  —  such  processes  as,  in  more  or  less  modified  ways, 
are  actually  employed  today  by  comparatively  rude  Indians  in  the  fash- 
ioning and  cmlK)<isiiig  of  par^cchc,  horn,  and  other  like  substances;  sec- 
ond, that  sufficient  results  of  these  experimental  studies  liave  been  above 
brought  forward,  I  trust,  to  estat^lish  as  an  easy  possibility,  if  not  prob- 
ability,  the  aboriginal  and  prehistoric  character  of  the  workmanship  on 
tiic  shcct-coppcr  articles  from  tlie  Ohio  and  more  southern  mounds." 
After  discussing  the  similarity  of  the  designs  oti  copper  plates  to  those 
on  the  engraved  shells,  and  the  analogy  of  both  to  some  work  done  by  the 
Indians  of  the  southwest,  Cushing  remarks:  "The  bearing  of  these 
observations  on  the  qiiestion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  copper  and  shell 
arts  of  the  Mound  Builders,  both  in  design  and  workmanship,  were  indi- 
genous, is  important.  They  show  conclusively,  I  think  that  both  arts 
were  Indian,  and  that  both  were  Norlli  American  Indian.  Thus,  some 
of  the  copixT  works  may  be  as  ancient  as  tJie  fondest  romanticist  could 
wish,  or  on  the  contrary  (and  some  of  them  probably  are),  as  modern 
as  the  days  of  Dc  Soto :  but,  whether  ancient  or  recent,  they  are  of 
Indian  origin  and  neither  Oriental,  as  some  have  claimed,  nor  European, 
as  others  have  naturally  been  led  lo  infer  by  the  very  high  degree  of 
workmanship  they  exliibit  and  by  certain  supposedly  analogous  art  traits." 
—  Cushtug,  Copper. 
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*  Holmes,  Traces. —  W.  H.  Holmes;  Traces  of  Glacial  Maa 
in  Ohio;  in  Jour.  Geol.,  I,  No.  2. 

*  Holmes,  Trenton. —  W.  H.  Holmes:  Are  There  Traces  of 
Glacial  Man  in  the  Trenton  Gravels?;  in  Jour.  Geol,  I,  i. 

Holub.— E.  Holub;  in  G.  B.  &  I.,  X. 

Hosea.  Ft.  A, —  L,  M.  Hosca:  Some  Facts  and  Considera- 
tions about  Fort  .Ancient,  Warren  County,  Ohio;  in  Cin.    Jour., 

1,4- 

Hosea,  Mounds. —  L.  M.  Hosea:  A  Brief  Chapter  on  Sac- 
rificial Mounds;  in  Cin.  Jour.,  11,  i. 

Hough. —  Walter  Hough:  Fire-making  Apparatus  in  the 
U.  S.  National  Museum;  in  Nat.  Mus.  1888. 

Howard. —  Gen!.  O.  O.  Howard :    The  Nez  Perce  Campaign. 

Howe. —  Henry  Howe:    Historical  Collections  of  Ohio. 

Hoy.—  Dr.  R,  ?.  Hoy:    Who  Built  the  Mounds? 

H.  R.  25. —  Documents  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
25th  Congress,  second  session.  Operations  against  the  Seminoles 
and  Creeks. 

Hubbard.— Bela  Hubbard:    Memorials  of  a  Half-Century. 
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Hubbard,  Gardens. —  Bela  Hubbard :  Ancient  Garden  Beds 
of  Michigan;  in  Amer.  Antiq.,  I,  i. 

Hubbard,  Relics. —  Bela  Hubbard:  Relics  in  Michigan;  in 
Amer.  Antiq.,  H,  3. 

Im  Thurn.—  Im  Thurn ;  in  G.  B.  &  I. 

Ind. —  Annual  Reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Indiana. 

*  Iroquois. —  Lewis  H.  Morgan:  League  of  the  Iroquois. 
Irving. —  Washington  Irving:    The  Adventures  of  Bonne- 
ville. 

Irving,  J.  T. —  J.  T.  Irving:  Indian  Sketches. 

*  Jesuits. —  Francis  Parkman :  The  Jesuits  in  North  Amer- 
ica. 

*  Jones. —  C.  C.  Jones :    Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians. 
♦Joseph  Jones. —  Dr.  Joseph  Jones. — Explorations  of  the 

Aboriginal   Remains  of  Tennessee ;  in  Sm.  Cont.  XXII. 

Jour.  Arch. —  The  American  Journal  of  Archaeology. 

Jour.  Gin. — ^Journal  of  the  Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural 
History.  ' 

Jour.  Geol. —  The  Journal  of  American  Geology. 

Kalm. —  Peter  Kalm:    Travels  into  America  (1772). 

Kinnicutt. — Leonard  P.  Kinnicutt:  Report  on  the  Meteoric 
Iron  from  the  Altar  Mounds  in  the  Little  Miami  Valley,  Ohio; 
in  Pea.  Mus.,  III. 

Kipp. — James  Kipp :  On  the  Accuracy  of  Catlin's  Account  of 
the  Mandan  Ceremonies;  in  Sm.  Rep.  1872. 

*  Knight. —  E.  H.  Knight :  A  Study  of  Savage  Weaf)ons  at 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  1876;  in  Sm.  Rep.  1879. 

*  Lapham. —  I.  A.  Lapham :  The  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin ; 
in  Sm.  Cont.  VII. 

Larkin. —  Frederick  Larkin,  M.  D. :  Ancient  Man  in  America. 

Lawson. — ^John  Lawson:    History  of  Carolina. 

Layard.— E.  L.  Layard ;  in  G.  B.  &  I. 

L.  &  C. — Lewis  and  Clark :  Expedition  to  the  Sources  of 
the  Missouri. 

Le  Conte. —  Joseph  Le  Conte :    On  the  Great  Lava  Flood  of 
the  Northwest;  in  Amer.  jour.  S.  A.,  third  series,  VII,  40. 
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Leiand. —  Lcland :    Fusang. 

Levering. —  Robert  E.  H.  Levering;  in  Amcr.  Pion.,  IL 

Lewis, —  T.  H.  Lewis:  Ancient  Fire-PIaces  on  the  Ohio; 
in  Amcr.  Antiq..  May,  1886. 

Lewis,  Fort. —  T.  II.  Lewis :  the  *'  Old  Fort  "  Earthworks  of 
Greenup  County,  Kentucky;    in  Jour.  Arch.,  Ill,  3  and  4. 

Ix'wis,  Gravel. —  H.  C.  Lewis:  Tlic  Trenton  Gravel  and  its 
Relation  to  the  .*Vmiquity  of  Man ;  in  Phil.  Acad.,  1880. 

Lichlenslein. —  Ltchtenstein :  Travels  in  South  Africa,  II, 
p.  271. 

Long. —  Major  Stephen  H.  Long:  Second  Expedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Long,  Rockies. —  Major  Stephen  H.  Long:  Expedition  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  1819  and  1820. 

Long,  St.  Peter's. —  Major  Stephen  H.  Long:  Expedition 
to  the  Source  of  St.  Peter's  River,  in  1823. 

Loskicl. —  LoskicI:  History  of  the  Mission  of  the  United 
Brethren  among  the  Indians  of  North  .■\mcrica  (1794). 

•  Lowe. —  C.  F.  Lowe :  Explorations  at  Madisonvillc ;  in 
Jour.  Cin.  II!. 

Lowell. —  James  Russell  Lowell:    Literary  Essays. 

*  Luhbock. —  Sir  John  Lublwck :    Prehistoric  Times. 


Mackey. —  J.  W.  Mackey:  Survivals  of  the  Stone  Age;  in 
Amer.  Arch.  II,  .April,  1878. 

Mag.    Amer.  Hist. —  Magazine  of  .American  History. 

*  Mallery. —  Garrick  Mallery :  Pictographs  of  North  Ameri- 
can Indians;  in  P.  E.  10. 

*  Mankind. —  E.  B.  Tylor :    Early  History  of  Mankind. 
Marsh. —  O.  C  Marsh:  Description  of  an  Ancient  Sepulchral 

Mound  near  Newark,  Ohio;  in  Amer.  Jour.  S.  A,,  second  series, 
XLII,  124. 

*  Mason,  Rows. —  O.  T.  Mason:  North  American  Bows.  Ar- 
rows, and  Quivers:  in  Sm.  Rep.  1893. 

*  Ma.son.  Migration. —  O.  T.  ^Slason:  Migration  and  the 
Food  Quest ;  a  Study  in  the  Peopling  of  America :  in  Sm.  Rep. 
1894. 

*  Mason.  Travel. —  O.  T.  Mason :  Primitive  Travel  and 
Trans(H>rtation ;  in  Nat,  Mus.  1894. 
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Matson. —  John  S.  B.  Matson. — A  Mound  in  Hardin  County; 
in  Cent.  Rep. 

Matthews, —  Dr.  Washington  Matthews :  The  Human  Bones 
in  the  Hemenway  Collection  in  the  United  States  Army  Medical 
Museum  at  Washington;  in  Mem.  N.  A.  Sci.,  VI.  7. 

Matthews,  W. —  Dr.  Washington  Matthews;  in  Sm.  Rep. 
1884- 

McAdams. —  William  McAdams:  Records  of  Ancient  Races 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

McFarland.— ^  R.  W.  McFarland:  Ancient  Work  near  Ox- 
ford, Ohio ;  in  O.  A.  H.,  I. 

*  McGuire,  Drilling. —  J.  D.  ^IcGuire:  A  Study  of  the 
I*riraitive  Methods  of  Drilling;  in  Nat.  Mus.  1894. 

*  McGuire,  Hammer. —  J.  D.  McGuire:  The  Stone  Hammer 
and  its  Various  uses;  in  Amer.  Anth.,  IV,  Oct.  1891. 

♦McGuire,  Lapidary. —  J.  D.  McGuire:  Materials,  Appa- 
ratus, and  Processes  of  the  Aboriginal  Lapidarj* ;  in  Amer.  Anth., 
V,  April  1892. 

♦McGuire,  Pipes. —  J.  D.  McGuire:  American  Aboriginal 
Pipes  and  Smoking  Customs ;  in  Nat.  Mus.  1897. 

McGuire,  Steatite. —  J.  D.  McGuire ;  in  Amer.  Nat.,  XVH. 

♦McLean. —  J.  P.  McLean:    The  Mound  Builders. 

McLean,  Blennerhassell.^ J.  P.  McLean:  Remains  on 
Blennerhassett's  Island,  Ohio  River;  in  .Sm.  Rep.  1882. 

McLean.  Serpent. —  J.  P.  McLean:  The  Great  Serpent 
Mound;  in  Amer.  Antiq.,  VII,  Jan'y.  1885. 

Mem.  N.  A.  Sci. —  Memoirs  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science. 

Mercer. —  H.  C.  Mercer:    The  Lcnapc  Stone. 

Mcrctliih. —  Rev.  H.  C.  Meredith:  Archaeology  of  Call- 
fwTiia ;  in  Preh.  Impl. 

*  Mitchell. —  Arthur  Mitchell:    The  Past  in  the  Present. 
Mitchell,  D.  D. —  in  Schoolcraft,  Mandan,  p.  254. 
Mohr.— in  Sm.  Rep.  1881. 

*  Mooney. —  James  Mooncy:  The  Ghost  Dance  Religion; 
in  B.  E.  14. 

Mooney,  Cherokecs. —  James  Mooney :  Qierokec  Mound- 
Building;  in  Amer.  Anth.,  TI.  April  1889. 

Moore,  Ah. —  C.  B,  Moore:  Certain  Aboriginal  Remains 
on  the  Alabama  River. 
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Moore,  Duval. —  C.  B.  Moore;  Certain  River  Mounds  of 
Duval  County,  Florida. 

Moore,  Fla. — C.  B.  Moore:  Certain  Sand  Mounds  of  the 
St.  John's  River,  Florida,  part  2. 

*  Moorchead. —  W.  K.  Moorelicad :    Primitive  Man  in  Ohio. 

*  Morgan.^  Lewis  H.  Morgan :  Houses  of  the  Mound- 
Builtlcrs ;  chapter  IX  of  Houses  and  House  Life  of  the  American 
Aboripines;  in  N.  A.  Cont.  4. 

*  Morgan,  Migrations. —  Lewis  H.  Morgan:  Indian  Migra- 
tions ;  in  Bead). 

*  Morgan,  Periods. —  Lewis  H.  Morgan:  Ethnical  Periods;, 
in  A.  A.  A.  S,  1875. 

Morton. —  Samuel  G.  Morton ;  Crania  Americana. 

Muller.- — Max  MuUcr:  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop*^ 
I.  p.  327. 

Murdoch. —  John  Murdoch:  Ethnological  Results  o£  the 
Point  Barrow  Expedition;  in  B.  E.  g. 

Myers. —  Myers:  Remains  of  Lost  Empires. 

*  N.  A.  Cont, —  Contributions  to  Nortli  American  Etiinology. 
Nadaillac. —  Marquis  de  Nadaillac:  Prehistoric  America. 
N.  A.  Rev. —  The  Longevity  of  Trees;  in  North  American 

Review,  July  1S44. 

Nation. —  The  Maories;  in  the  Nation,  LXII,  1604. 

*  Kat.  Mus. —  Reports  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum. 

N.  C. —  Geological  Survey  of  North  Carolina,  Annual 
Reports. 

Ncwl)erry,  Mining. —  John  S.  Newberry:  Ancient  Mining  in 
North  America;  in  Amcr.  Antiq.,  XI,  May  1889. 

Newberry.  P.  S.  M. —  John  S.  Newberry:  Ancient  Civiliia- 
Uon  of  America ;  in  P.  S.  M.,  June  1892. 

*  Nilsson. —  S.  Nilsson;  The  Stone  Age. 


*  O.  A.  H. —  Publications  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society ;  numbers  refer  to  the  volume. 

Ohio  H.  &  Ph.^ Transactions,  or  Journal,  of  the  Histor- 
ical anfl  Philojuiphical  Society  of  Ohio. 

*  Oregon  Trail. —  Francis  Parkman :  The  Oregon  Trait 
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Overman. —  H.  W.  Overman:  Fort  Hill,  Ohio;  in  O.  A. 
H.,I. 

Packard. —  R.  L.  Packard :  Pre-Columbian  Copper-Mining 
in  North  America ;  in  Sm.  Rep.  1892. 

Pac.'Ry. —  Report  of  Pacific  Railway  Survey. 

Palmer. —  Edward  Palmer;  in  Pea.  Mus.,  XI. 

Payn. —  Dr.  Payn :  History  of  the  New  World  Called 
America. 

*  Pea.  Mus. —  Annual  Reports  of  the  Peabody  Museum, 
of  Harvard  College. 

Peck.— J.  M.  Peck:  A  Gazetteer  of  lUinois  (1837). 
Peet. —  Stephen  D.  Peet ;  in  Amer.  Antiq. 
Peet,  Amer. —  Stephen  D.  Peet :  Prehistoric  America. 
Perkins. —  Archaeology  of  New  England ;  in  Preh.  Impl. 

*  Petrie. —  W.  M.  FHnders-Petrie :  Races  and  Civilization; 
in  Sm.  Rep.  1895. 

Phil.  Acad. —  Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Natural  Science. 

Pidgeon. —  William  Pidgeon:  Traditions  of  De-coo-dah. 

*  Pontiac. —  Francis  Parkman  :The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac. 

*  Powers. —  Stephen  Powers :  Tribes  of  California ;  in  N.  A. 
Cont.  3. 

*  Preh.  Impl. —  W.  K.  Moorehead :  Prehistoric  Implements. 
Preh.  People. —  Marquis  de  Nadaillac:  Prehistoric  Peoples. 
P.  S.  M. —  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Putnam,  Harness. —  F.  W.  Putnam:  Description  of  the 
Harness  Mound ;  in  Bost.  Soc,  XXIII. 

Putnam,  Iron. —  F.  W.  Putnam:  Iron  from  the  Ohio 
Mounds ;  in  Ant.  See,  II,  April  1883. 

Putnam,  Ohio. —  F.  W.  Putnam :  Prehistoric  Remains  in 
the  Ohio  Valley;  in  Century  Magazine,  March  1890. 

*  Putnam,  Serpent. —  F.  W.  Putnam :  Description  of  the 
Serpent  Mound;  in  Century  Magazine,  April  1890. 

Putnam,  XVI.— F.  W.  Putnam;  in  Pea.  Mus.,  XVI  and 
XVII. 

Putnam,  XX.—  F.  W.  Putnam ;  in  Pea.  Mus.,  XX. 

Rau,  Cup-stones. —  Chas.  Rau :  Observations  on  Cup-stones ; 
in  N.  A.  Cont.  5. 
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Rau,  Drill. —  Chas.  Rau :  Aboriginal  Stone-drilling ;  in  Amer. 
Nat.,  XV,  7.     (Also  in  Sm.  Rep.  1868.) 

Read,  Arch. —  M.  C.  Read:  ArchaBolog>*  of  Ohio. 

Read,  Cup-stones. —  M.  C.  Read:  Cup-stones;  in  Amer. 
Arch..  IT,  Jan'y  1898. 

Read,  Shelter. — M.  C.  Read:  Exploration  of  a  Rock  Shelter 
in  Boston,  Summit  County,  Ohio;  in  Araer.  Antiq.,  II,  3. 

Read,  Tablet.— M.  C  Read:  The  Grave  Creek  Tablet;  in 
Amer.  Antiq.,  1.  3. 

Readc. —  John  Rcadc:  The  Literary  Faculty  of  the  Native 
Races  of  America ;  in  Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,  1884.  11,  sec.  2. 

Redding. —  B.  B.  Redding:  How  Our  Ancestors  in  the 
Stone  Age  Made  Their  Implements;  in  Amer.  Nat,  XIII.  11. 

Regents. —  L.  H.  Morgan:  Report  to  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  New  York. 

•  Roosevelt. —  Theodore  Roosevelt :  The  Winning  of  ihe 
West. 

*Roycc. —  C.  C.  Roycc:  The  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians; 
in  B.  E.  5. 

Salisbury. —  R.  D.  Salisbury :  Notes  on  the  Dispersion  of 
Drift  Copper;  in  Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of 
Sciences,  VI. 

ScliUcmann. —  Schlieniann :  Troja, 

Schnabel. —  Carl  Schnabel :  Handbook  of  Metallurgy. 

*ScIioolcraft. —  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft:  The  American  In- 
dians. 

Schoolcraft.  Eries. —  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft :  Observations 
on  the  History  of  the  Ancient  Eries. 

Schoolcraft,  Grave  Creek. —  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft:  Obser- 
vations Respecting  (lie  Grave  Creek  Mound;  in  Trans.  Amer^ 
Elh..  I. 

•Schoolcraft,  Histor}'. —  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft:  Historical 
and  Statistical  Information  Respecting  the  History.  Condilicm, 
and  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  Stales. 

Schoolcraft,  Iroquois. —  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft:  Notes  on 
the  Iroquois. 

*  Schoolcraft,  Mandan. —  Henr\-  R.  Schoolcraft:  Origin  of 
the  Mandan  Tribe  and  Its  Stock  Affiliation. 
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Schoolcraft,  Mines. —  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft :  A  View  of  the 
Lead  Mines  of  Missouri. 

Schumacher. —  Paul  Schumacher;  in   Pea.   Mus.,  XI. 

Sci.  Am. —  Tlie  Age  of  Trees :  in  The  Scientific  American. 
Jan*y  25,  1896,  p.  58, 

Seaver.— James  E.  Seaver:    Life  of  Mary  Jcmison. 

Secy  War. —  Genl.  O.  O.  Howard ;  Report  of  the  Pursuit  of 
Chief  Joseph;  in  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  1877,  I. 

*  S.  &  D. —  Squier  and  Da\'is :  Ancient  Monuments  of  the 
Mississippi  Valiey. 

♦Sellers,  Chipping. —  George  E.  Sellers:  Observations  on 
Stone  Chipping;  in  Sm.  Rep.  1885. 

*  Sellers,  Pottery. —  George  E.  Sellers :  Aboriginal  Pottery 
of  the  Salt  Springs,  Illinois;  in  P.  S.  M.,  Sept.  1877. 

Shaler. —  N.  S.  Shaler:    History  of  Kentucky. 
Shaler,  Mammoth. —  N.  S.  Shaler:    The  Time  of  the  Mam- 
moth; in  Amer.  Nat..  IV,  3. 

Shea. —  Shea :    Early  Voyages  Up  and  Down  the  Mississippi. 

*  Short. —  John  T.  Short :     North  Americans  of  Antiquity. 
Simonds. —  Frederick  W.  Simonds :    The  Discovery  of  Iron 

Implements  in  an  Ancient  Mine  in  North  Carolina;  in  Amcr. 
Nat.,  XV.  I. 

Sittig. — ^Otto  Sittig:  Compulsory  Migrations  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  Sm.  Rep.  1895. 

*  Sm.  Cont. —  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge. 
(The  number  of  the  volume  follows.) 

Smith. —  Captain  John  Smith:  The  Generall  History  of 
Virginia,  New  England,  and  the  Summer  Isles. 

Smith.  G.  v.—  G.  V.  Smith :  The  Use  of  Flint  Blades  to 
Work  Pine  Wood;  in  Sm.  Rep.  i8gi. 

*  Sm.  Rep. —  .\nnual  Reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
(The  number  following  denotes  the  year  of  publication.) 

Snyder,  Bicaves. —  Dr.  J.  F.  Snyder:  Bicave  or  Discoidal 
Stones ;  in  Preh.  Impl. 

Snyder,  Disks. —  J.  F.  Snyder:  Buried  Deposits  of  Horn- 
stone  Disks;  in  The  Archaeologist,  I,  Oct.  1893. 

Snyder,  Osages. —  J.  F.  Snyder:  Were  the  Osagcs  Mound 
Builders?;  in  Sm.  Rep.  1888. 
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Squier,  Algonquins. —  E.  G.  Squier:  Historical  and  Mytho- 
logical Traditions  of  the  Algonquins.  With  a  Translation  of 
the  Waluni-Oluni,  or  Dark  Record  of  the  Lenni-Lenape ;  in  Beach. 

*  Squier,  N.  Y.^ E.  G.  Squier:  Aboriginal  Remains  of  the 
State  of  Kevv  York;  in  Sm.  Cont.  2. 

Squier,  Serpent. —  E.  G.  Squier:    the  Serpent  Symbol. 
Starr. —  Frederick  Starr;  A  Shell  Gorget  from  Mexico;  in 
Dav.,  VI. 

Stebbins. —  Daniel  Stebbins ;  in  Amer.  Pion.,  Oct.  1842. 

*  Stevens. —  E.  T.  Stevens :    Flint  Chips. 

Stinson. —  Floyd  Stinson,  M.  D. :  Mounds  and  Earthworks 
in  Vandenburg  County,  Indiana;  in  Sm.  Rep.  1881. 

Stoddard. —  Stoddard :    History  of  Louisiana. 

Stone. —  William  Stone :    Life  of  Joseph  Brant. 

Swank. —  James  M.  Swank:  History  of  the  Manufacture  of 
Iron  in  All  Ages. 

Sylvester. —  Dr.  John  E.  Sylvester:  The  Berlin  Tablet;  in 
Amer.  Antiq.,  I,  2. 

*  Symbolism. —  F.  W.  Putnam :  Symbolism  in  Ancient 
American  Art ;  in  A.  A.  A.  S.,  1895. 

Thatcher.—  B.  B.  Thatcher :  Indian  Traits. 

Thomas,  Origin. —  Cyrus  Thomas:  Origin  of  the  American 
Indians;  in  Amer.  Antiq.,  XVI,  Jan'y.  1894. 

Thomas,  Problem. —  Cyrus  Thomas:  The  Problem  of  the 
Ohio  Mounds ;  in  B.  E.  Bui.  8. 

Thruston. —  G.  P.  Thruston :  Ancient  Society  in  Tennessee. 
The  Mound  Builders  Were  Indians;  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  XIX, 
May  1888. 

♦Thruston,  Tenn. —  G.  P.  Thruston:  Antiquities  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

TomHnson. —  A.  B.  Tomlinson:  The  Grave  Creek  Mound; 
in  Amer.  Pion.,  II. 

Trans.  Amer.  Eth. —  Transactions  of  the  American  Ethno- 
logical Society. 

Trent. —  Captain  Trent's  Journal. 

Trumbull. —  Trumbull:  History  of  the  Indian  Wars, 

*  Tylor.—  E.  B.  Tylor :    Anthropology. 
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Vanegas. —  Michael  Vanegas :  A  Natural  and  Civil  History 
of  California. 

Vessels. —  Some  Prehistoric  Vessels;  in  P.  S.  M.,  May  1881. 

Von  Cotta. —  Bernhard  Von  Cotta :  Rocks  Classified  and 
Described. 

Wallace. —  A.  R.  Wallace :  A  Xarrative  of  Travels  on  the 
Amazon  and  Rio  Negro. 

Webster. —  C.  L.  Webster:  Ancient  Mounds  in  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin;  in  Sm.  Rep.  1887. 

Welch. —  A  Description  of  Prehistoric  Relics  Found  near 
Wilmington,  Ohio;  in  Amer.  Antiq.,  IV,  Oct.  1881. 

W.  H.  C. —  Wisconsin  Historical  Collections. 

Whittlesey,  Copper.^  Chas.  Whittlesey :  Ancient  Mining 
on  the  Shores  of  Lake  Superior ;  in  Cin.  Jour.  I,  2. 

*  Whittlesey,  Inscriptions. —  Chas.  Whittlesey :  Rock  In- 
scriptions in  the  United  States;  in  W.  R.  H.,  No.  42. 

Whittlesey,  Kelly's. —  Chas.  Whittlesey :  Ancient  Earth- 
works— Northern  Ohio. — Mound  on  Kelly's  Island ;  in  W.  R.  H., 
No.  41. 

Whittlesey,  Mining, —  Chas.  Whittlesey :  Ancient  Mining  on 
the  Shores  of  Lake  Superior;  in  Sm.  Cont.  13. 

Whittlesey,  Relics. —  Chas.  Whittlesey :  Relics  of  Aboriginal 
Art  and  Their  Ethnological  Value ;  in  W.  R.  H.,  No.  52. 

Whittlesey,  Weapons. —  Chas.  Whittlesey :  On  the  Weapons 
and  Military  Character  of  the  Race  of  the  Mounds;  in  Boston 
Mem.,  I,  pt.  4. 

Whittlesey,  Works. —  Chas.  Whittlesey :  Description  of 
Ancient  Works  in  Ohio ;  in  Sm.  Cont.  3. 

Whymper. —  Whymper:    Alaska,  p.  250. 

*  Wickersham. —  James  Wickersham:  The  Origin  of  the 
Indians — The  Polynesian  Route;  in  Amer.  Antiq.,  XVI,  Nov. 
1894. 

*  Wilson. —  Thomas  Wilson ;  Arrowpoints,  Spearheads,  and 
Knives  of  Prehistoric  Times ;  in  Nat.  Mus.  1897. 

*  Wilson,  D. —  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson :    Prehistoric  Man. 

*  Winsor. —  Justin  Winsor:  Narrative  and  Critical  History 
of  America. 

Winsor,  W.  Mov. —  Justin  Winsor:  The  Westward  Move- 
ment. 
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*  W.  K.  M. —  W.  K.  Moorehead:  Account  of  Explorations 
at  the  Hopewell  Group;  in  Antiq.,  I  and  11,  May  1877  to  Jan'y 
1898,  inclusive. 

*  Wood. —  J.  G.  Wood :  Natural  History  of  Mankind. 
•Wright.— G.  F.  Wright:     Man  and  the  Glacial  Period 

(1892  edition). 

•  Wright,  1893. —  G.F.Wright:    Evidences  of  Glacial  Man  in 
Ohio;  in  P.  S.  M.,  May,  1893. 

Wright,  1895. —  G.  F.  Wright :  New  Evidences  of  Glacial 
Man  in  Ohio;  in  P.  S.  M.,  Dec.  1895. 

*  Wright,  2nd. —  G.  F.  Wright :  Man  and  the  Glacial  Period; 
second  edition ;  preface. 

*  Wright,  4th. —  G.  F.  Wright :  Ice  Age  in  North  America, 
fourtlt  edition ;  preface. 

W.  R.  H. —  Western  Historical  Society  Tracts  (the  number 
of  the  tract  referred  to  follows). 

Wyelh.— Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth:  Indian  Tribes  of  the  South 
Pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Wyth. —  John  Wyth:  Graphic  Sketches  of  the  Virginia 
Indians. 

Yaple. —  John  Yaple:  Survivals  of  the  Stone  Age;  in 
Antiq..  I. 

Yatts. —  Yates:    Charm  Stones;  in  Sm.  Rep.  1886. 


Special  attention  is  called  to  the  following  papers  included 
in  the  above  titles,  but  not  mentioned  separately  in  the  list: — 

Aboriginal  Remains  in  the  Verde  Valley.  Arizona.  Mindeieff ; 
in  B.  E.  13. 

Ancient  Aboriginal  Trade  in  North  America.  Rau ;  in  Sm. 
Rep.  1872. 

Archaeology  of  the  United  States.    Hayden ;  in  Sm.  Gmt.  8. 

Arrow,  The.    Gushing;  in  Amer.  Anlh.,  VIII,  Oct.  1895. 

Arrows  and  Arrow-Makers ;  in  Amer.  Anih.,  IV,  Jan'y.  1891. 

Artificial  Deformation  of  Children  among  Savages  and  Civ- 
ilized People,  Notes  on  the:    Porter;  in  Nat.  Mus.  1887. 

Casa  Grande  Ruin,  Arizona.    Mindeieff;  in  B.  E.  13. 

Catlin  Indian  Gallery,  The  George;  in  Nat.  Mus.  1885. 

Central  Eskimo,  The.    Boas ;  in  B.  E.  6. 
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Ceremonial  Use  of  Tobacco,  The.  Hawkins;  in  P.  S.  M., 
June  i8y3. 

Circular,  Square,  and  Octagonal  Earthworks  of  Ohio,  The. 
Thomas;  in  B.  E.  Bui.  lo. 

Cradles  of  the  American  Aborigines.  Mason;  in  Nat.  Mus. 
1887. 

Ethno-Conchology ;  A  Study  of  Primitive  Money.  Steams ; 
in  Nat.  Mus.  1887. 

Human  Beast  of  Burden,  The.    Mason ;  in  Kat.  Mus.  1887. 

Israelite  and  Indian.    Mallery;  in  Amer.  Anth. 

Mound  Explorations  of  the  Bureau  of  Etluiology ;  in  B.  E.  I2- 

Mortuary  Customs  of  the  North  American  Indians.  Yarrow ; 
in  B.  E.  I. 

Omaha  Dwelhngs,  Furniture  and  Implements.  Dorsey;  in 
B.  E.  13. 

Origin  and  Development  of  Form  and  Ornament  in  Ceramic 
Art.     Holmes;   B.   E.  4. 

Outlines  of  Zuni  Creation  Myths.    Cushing;  in  B.  E.  13. 

Pottery  of  the  Ancient  Pueblos.     Holmes ;  in  B.  E.  4. 

Prehistoric  Art;  or  the  Origpn  of  Art  as  Manifested  in  the 
Works  of  Prehistoric  Man.    Wilson;  in  Nat.  Mus.  1896. 

Primitive  American  .Armor.    Hough ;  in  Nat.  Mus.  1893. 

Shawnees,  The.    Royce ;  in  B.  E. 

Story  of  a  Mound,  The ;  or,  The  Shawnees  in  Pre-Columbiao 
Tines.    Thomas;  in  Amer.  Anth.  IV,  April  and  July  1891. 

Study  of  Pueblo  Architecture,  A.    Mindleleff,  B.  E.  8. 

Swastika,  The.    Wilson;  in  Nat.  Mus.  1894. 


The  following  works  should  also  be  consulted. — 

Century  of  Dishonor,  A.     Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 
Cherokees  in  Pre-Columbian  Times,  The.    Thomas. 
Incidents  of  Travel  in  Yucatan.    Stephens. 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  North  American  Ethnology. 
Thomas. 

Life  of  Tecumseh.    Benjamin  Drake. 
Mastodon.  Mammoth  and  Man.    McLean. 
Myths  of  the  New  World.     Brinton. 
Parkman's  Works,  which  should  be  read  in  this  order; — 
Pioneers  of  France. 
Jesuits  in  North  America. 
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Discovery  of  the  Great  West. 
Old  Regime  in  Canada. 

Frontenac  and  New  France  under  Louis  XlVth- 
A  Half-Century  of  Conflict, 
i^ontcalm  and  Wolfe. 
Conspiracy  of  Pontiac. 
Peru,  E.  G.  Squier. 


In  the  first  volume  of  Winsor's  Narrative  and  Critical  His- 
tory of  America  may  be  found  much  condensed  information  relat- 
ing to  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  chapter  on  Paleolithic  Man,  by 
Haynes,  is  forcibly  written  but  we  cannot  say  that  the  facts 
always  bear  him  out  in  his  conclusions.  The  bibliography  of  this 
volume  is  very  full,  and  the  reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject further  than  is  possible  with  the  list  here  given,  can  do  no 
better  than  to  take  Winsor  as  his  guide. 
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Aberdeen,  caims  near,  802. 

Ability  of  Mound  Builders  in  stone<arv- 
ing  over-rated,  60fi, 

Aborigines  of  America :— Theories  as  to 
origin,  31;  origin  unknown,  42;  races 
to  whom  attributed,  40;  native  to 
America,  41;  of  different  stocks,  105; 
possible  routes  of  immigration,  S6; 
earliest  borne  in  region  about  Puget 
Sound,  47;  conditions  of  early  exis- 
tence, 43;  summary  of  literature  con- 
cerning origin,  34;  comparison  of  dif- 
ferent stocks,  147;  summary  of  theories 
as  to  origin  and  migration,  140. 

Aborigines  of  Tennessee :— Character  of 
remains,  70.  Comparison  with  re- 
mains in  Ohio,  71. 

Abary,  or  Stooebenge,   England,  45-46. 

Acreage  necessary  for  a  hunting  tribe,  79, 

Accumulation  of  soil,  rate  of,  130. 

Accuracy  of  geometrical  enclosures 
claimed,   6S-61. 

Adama  county  mounds,  380. 

Adelpbi,    mounds   near,    339. 

Age  of  earthworks,  104;  of  prehistoric 
copper   working,   TOO. 

Agricultural  mounds  of  Arkansas  and 
Missouri.  90-105. 

AUegwi,   Mtt  Tallegwi. 

Alligator  mound,  set  Opossum  effigy. 

Alphabet,  Cherokee,  604. 

Altan:  — 307-344-546-349-352-386;  at  Har- 
ness's, true  nature  of,  361;  at  Frank- 
fort, S42;  at  Lowell,  839;  at  Mound 
City,  very  large,  351;  paved  with  peb- 
bles, S58;  how  made,  806-343;  remains 
on,  809. 

Altar  mounds,  301. 

America:— easily  reached  from  Asia,  40; 
people  claimed  as  settling,  40;  reached 
at  a  remote  period,  41. 

American  Indians:— earliest  lines  of  mi- 
gration, 47;  relative  degrees  of  ad- 
vancement in  culture,  147. 

Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  (title) ;    see  Squier  and  Davis. 

Anomalous  structures :— The  Cross,  Picka- 
way county,  206;  Stone  work  on 
Black  Run.  Ross  county,  205;  Tre- 
foil, near  Bainbridge,  297. 


Antlers  of  wood  covered  with  copper,  346. 

Arch  of  stone  in  grave,   404. 

Area  occupied  by  Mound  Builders,  SO. 

Arrow-heads:— how  made,  636;  time  re- 
quired to  make,  643;  how  attached 
to  shaft,  675;  names  of  parts,  033; 
size  of,  G46;  bases  of  certain  forms- 
always  polished,  647;  shapes  for  war 
and  for  hunting,  666;  blunt,  G66;  made 
of  bone,  679;  See,  also,  fiints  and 
flint  implements. 

Artistic  sense  of  Mound  Builders,  604- 
G0,»;    greatly    over-estimated,    605. 

Ash    Cave,    Hocking  county,   415. 

Ashes  of   Mound  Builders,  320. 

Ash-pits:— at  Madisonville,  406;  com  in. 
406;  skeletons  in,  406;  of  common  oc- 
currence, 409;  used  by  modern  In- 
dians, 409. 

Ashtabula  county  enclosures,  227. 

Asian  races  may  easily  reach  America,  40. 

Asian  vessels  wrecked  on  American  coast, 
36. 

Athens,  circles  and  mounds  near,  221. 

Athens  county,  mounds  at  Wolf  Plains, 
336. 

Authors  cited,  729. 

Authors  of  works  on  archaeology,  Peet's 
catalogue  of,   59. 

Axes:  see  stone  axes,  also  celts. 

Aztalan  work  in  Wisconsin,  97. 

Aztecs,  pipes  not  used  by,  62. 

Bainbridge,  works  near,  206;  Trefoil,  29& 

Banner  stones,  566;  classification  of,  267. 

Barbarians  need  much  territory,  8L 

Barbarism,  whites  returning  to,  499. 

Bamesville  rock  inscriptions,  418. 

Baum's,  near  Boumeville: — enclosures. 
206;   mound,   347. 

Bear  effigy  opposite  Portsmouth,  295. 

Bebring's   Strait,   travel  across,  3S. 

Berlin  Tablet,  682. 

Beveled  flints,  673;  used  as  knives  or 
skinners,  676;  bevel  mostly  in  one  di- 
rection, 674. 

Bibliography,   729. 

Big  Bottom,  near  Waverly,  graded  way* 
278. 

Bird  shaped  stones,  569. 
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niaickwatcr  worto,  Rou  couniy,  US. 
HIcnncrhusccl's    Itland,    shell    heaps   on, 

Itluc  Ridsc,  copper  foand  in.  Tit, 
Boat   making   wilhaut   icon   tool*.   fil7. 
BoDci—nTTow  beads.  CTd:  fisb  books,  AT9; 

Itetfurators,  STfl;  acrapen,  VTIi  uae  of 

in  culiivatisf  soil.   470. 
Boan.  ife  bunum  buauti.  and  »ku1Ia, 
Bcumevilk: — works    near.    3U6:     cllipae. 

S17;    large    icound,   SIT;    graiied    vny, 

XT8. 
Bricks:  -ai   Altaian,   OR;    true   nature   of, 

100;    of    Uound    Uuildcra,    400;    bud- 

dried.  WOi 
Brintoo,  the  Lenape  tradition,  430. 
Brown  county,  crave*  in.  380. 
BrowiiKvitle,      Ltcking     counly,      mnumla 

near,   Sll. 
Buffalo;— age  of  m   Ohio  vallcr.   US;    rc- 

maitii  in   ni»und&,   113. 
BuUdera  of  hilltop  foru,  960. 
Buildinsa:— of  Monc   in    MiMOuri,  H;  on 

mounds,  iia. 
Bunts,  an. 
Burial  Mounda,  SIS. 
Biiruil ;— of    jjroperly,    reaxma     for,    SIT ; 

of  akelctoiu.  823-8U-38i;   of  the  tUin. 

ai&. 
Durials:— in  rock  al>cltsrfl,  41A;  aucnlier  of 

in   a  century,  412;   rsriUEon*   in  man- 
ner of,   *12. 
Burned    cattb:  — at     Axtalan,     nuicallcd 

bricks.  OS;   depth   of,  307. 
Burning    at    stake    by    Mound    Builderft, 

evidence  of.   57*. 
Bullcr     couQly:  — cacloeurta,    SI44n-E0B: 

error    in    aurvey,    £16;    hill-top    fbrta. 

UT  SOU:  Riaded  way  near  Corliale,  STI>; 

n)oun<l  with  ttonc  «rave«,  SS3:  moundi 

in   close   grtiup,    SOS. 
Butterfiy  gorocu,  MD. 

Caches  of  flint  imptements:— 490;  why 
tnadc,  091:  unfinished  arrows,  etc.,  032. 

Caesar'd  creek,  aitiridal  terraces  im,  near 
Wayncaville.  SSI. 

Cairns  in  Brown  county  and  in  Kentucky: 
-^tl£;  made  of  slabs.  8W;  containins 
stone  arch,  401;  due  to  unknown  tribe. 
4Clfi. 

Carlixlc,  Butler  eoonty,  graded  way  near, 
S7B- 

Caitcr  county,  Kentucky,  flint  in.  KU. 

CarvinBr-TlaboTstc,  with  stone  and  shell. 
SIS;  on  bones  from  the  Hopewell 
mitand.  49. 

Carvings  of  the  Mound  Buildent;— over- 
rated, 005:  true  nature  of.  <lli);  error* 
in  iiaminK  rfSgy  pipe«,  008. 


Catalogue:— of  arehacologkal  writn*  bj 
Peet,  B;  of  earthwwlcs  by  fiortan  oC 
Ethnology,  102. 

Cave  dwellings,  ter  rock  shelters. 

Celts:— forms  of,  fiSO:  handles,  how' 
fastened,  630;  hematite,  £33;  manner' 
of  use  indicated  by  form  of  edge,  596, 

"Cemetery  Mound":— at  Mariciia,  SSTj 
at  Mount   Vernon,  S29. 

Cemeteries :—4t  Madisonvillc,  406;  elae- 
where,  4IS. 

Central  goTemment  anont  Movod  Build- 
ers, BB. 

Centtal   Ohio,   mounds   in,  SSI. 

Ccreala  and  vcgctahlcs  raised  by  Io<tiaDa. 
4711. 

Ceremonial  stones:— 5fll;  of  flint.  97<. 

Chahta-Muskokees  as  Monnd  Builders, 
440. 

Charcoal  in  raoonds,  large  amaimt  of. 
sxtxu 

Charleston,  West  Virginia:  —  CBclosune*. 
irJ;   mounds,  S8S, 

Cherokee  alphabet,  adequacy  of.  &M. 

Cherokees^— as    muuod    btittdets,    Ml-iSft*^ 
470:  of  Huron-IioqiuHs  stock.  43(>:  pe*- 
sihic     descrnilanlH     of    the     Tallegwi, 
43S-4S7;  tnigrations  of,  444. 

Chief  Joseph:— campaign,  40T;  sBrrender 
speech,  4WI. 

Cliillicotbe :  — enclosures,  ISO;  mounds 
near,   348. 

Chipped  stone,  tte  flint  implencnts. 

Chung-kcc.  game  of.  UI. 

Chung-kee   Muncs,    t^e  discoidal   stones. 

Cincinnati :— remains  on  site  of,  tlS; 
mounil*  at,  SS3;  contents  of  larse 
mound  at.  21^ 

Cincinnati  tablet.  0M8S-6BC:  tt*.  also,  en- 
graved tablets. 

Circles:  — tiear  Bainbtidge.  306;  near 
Athens,  SSI;  at  Circleville,  US;  at 
Uopetown.  IBS;  at  Newark.  IfiU;  at 
Harness's.  ISfl;  correct  survey  at  Har- 
DcBs's,  18T;  incotnplele.  at  Chilliccitlie, 
laO;  symntctriral,  at  Baum's,  SiM:  sym- 
metrical,  at  High  Baitks.  I'A);  as- 
sumed "perfect."  138;  cooccntric,  with 
mouiKl,  near  mouib  of  Tygan  river, 
ITQ:  how  to  construct.  160. 
Ctreleville: — enchnures,  908;  mounds  it. 
SU;  reported  modem  objecit  fnim 
monnd,  166;  refntation  of  rciwrt,  157. 
Cities,   not   located   on    Mound    Buildcra* 

sites.  9t*. 
Civiliiatiun : — claimed    for    Mound    Build- 

crs,   UI :  dissenting  opinions.  6S. 
Clark  county,  Indiana,  stone  fort  reported 

in.  (U. 
Clark's  works.  Ro«s  county,  itt  HopcwelL 
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CUy  wtUs  and  floor  of  aboriginal  dwell- 
ing,  loa. 

.Oennaat  couaty :— complicated  world  tn 
t\2;  the  "Gridiron,"  S1I;  enclosures, 
ZI3:  graded  way  at  Tumer'a,  SU; 
nooDda,  S8I. 

'Oevelaad,  cndoEures,  near,  2f7. 

Clotb.  various  patterns  from  mounda.  497. 

-Colcrainc  waik,  Hamtlton  coualy,  tH. 
CotninuoAl  burial.  323. 

-Comparison  of  Mmind  Builders  with  mod- 
ern   Indiani.  4£S, 

-Comparisim  of  Ohio  and  New  York  earth- 

worka.  S3&. 
Concretions;— at    Spntce    Hill,    £44;     in 

anake  den  ctounda,  SU. 
COBCB.   660. 

Coojuined   muunds,  XHL 
Cooneaut,  cncloturea  near,  SIT. 

-Conitructicm  of  mound*:  —  $1C>^38;  not 
continue a>,  355;  time  and  Ubor  re- 
quired, 337. 

'Copper.  Sourctr  ol  material :— in  glacial 
drift,  TOU;  ancient  mine*  In  Michi- 
gan, TOO;  dilBculty  o{  rcacliing,  IKf; 
methods  of  aboriiciniLl  excavation,  T08~ 
Til};  age  of  mines,  TOB:  mirwd  by  res^ 
ident  tribe*  and  lupplied  by  tUcm  to 
othcr».  flS-TOT  7lfi;  dc|io»it»  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  mountaina.  Til. 
Copper.  Method  of  working:— worked 
cold  or  liut,  712;  iMrdcned  by  ticat- 
ing,  T12;  amelting.  T13;  diflkult  to 
cast,  7UI-71  i ;  tampered  or  hardened, 
•Oo;  slicvt*  made  by  rolling,  TW. 

-Copper.  WrotiBtit  ntjjccta:— from  mounds, 
relatively  amati  in  amount.  03;  iin< 
pleiRents  and  ornaments.  Til;  "tpools" 
or  car-ornainrota,  717;  defaced  urna- 
menu  from  Port  Ancient,  Tld;  great 
quantities  and  intricate  jiaili^Tns  frnm 
llopcweU  mounds,  Tli^:  attributed  to 
Europeans,  719;  complicated  design* 
in  all  stages  of  work  from  HojicwclL's, 
7S8:  of  aboriginal  fabrication.  Tad; 
m  u  d  c  r  D  dujglicjklea  by  aboriginal 
methods  and  appliances,  TtT:  "cajtlc," 
from  Peoria,  Illinois,  710;  plates  of 
Mexican  design  from  Georgia.  722; 
ccimiiaraiive  analyses  of  sjiecimens 
from  mounds  and  from  European 
•onrces.  Ttt. 
Cores  of  Hint,  (»& 

Corn:— amount  of  in   Indian  towns,  MD; 
from  mottndi,  73|  in  aali-pila,  Madisoa- 
vtUe,  WS. 
Coshocton  eoanty,  fbnt  in,  flSl. 
Crania,  ut  altulla. 
CrcnaHoo.  SIM»4K>441  ua4TM9t4ai 

-Crosa^  the,   Pickaway  county.  fl& 


Cruelty :— among  higher  race*,  MS;  com- 
mon to  all  pcopla.  48Si  a  natural  trait, 
489;  of  Indkocs,  430:  of  whiles  toward 
Indians,  490. 

Culture  sugcs.  7S;  Mound  Buildera'  place 
in,  01. 

Cup  niade  from  human  skull,  SS7. 

Cup-etoncs  :~a  bun  dance  of,  frM;  found 
every »l)cre,  MO ;  vartatiuns  in  fuim 
and  size,  &41:  conjectures  as  to  pur- 
pMc  of,  641;  for  use  in  fire-malting. 
645;  not  for  cracking  nuts  on,  5l4. 

Curred  Bints  far  fishing,  BTfi. 

Ctiiick't  tradition,  43T :  may  apply  to 
Scioto  valley.   I42. 

Cnyaboga  county,  cnctoiores  in,  227. 

Davenport  Ubicta,  1180. 

Dayton :— end oeurc  six  mile*  from.  SIS: 
bill-tiip   foit  near,  SOS. 

Deeply  buried  objects:— iron  borie-sboe. 
iron  wedge,  and  asc'niarks,  Marietta. 
25;  s«a-shelU.  rorlemoulh,  ti;  puirery, 
Shawnectown,  25;  thimble,  Wayncs- 
ville,  2S;  iron  hatchet,  hewn  Munc, 
brick,  brick  hearth,  Louisville,  2&'iO: 
flints,  GeuTgi;L  and  Virginia,  30;  tab- 
lets, Piqua,  20;  stump,  with  axcmorks, 
Chillicolhe.  SB;  boiler  and  bnuw  ob- 
ject, Franklinton,  26;  fire-places,  Ports- 
mouth, 2T. 

Defensive  works;— SES;  on  hilts,  338; 
Spruce  Hill.  242;  of  Indians,  charx- 
ler  of.  ass, 

Definiliun  of  terms:  —  Bint  ini[dcmenls, 
B3S;  stone  axes,  USE;  working  in  Rini. 

on. 

Denic  population  impoasihle  to  hnrtar- 
■uns.  s\. 

Depth  10  wbicb  earth  will  bum.  997. 

Delcuil,  mounds  in  vicinity  uf.  4SD. 

Detroit  River,  not  the  crossing  point,  oi 
I.«napc  tradition,  430. 

Different  tribea  builders  of  tbe  variooa 
classes  nf  earthworks,  SA7. 

Dighton  Rock,  124. 

l>lscoidal  stoncs:~lar|ic  or  rotigfa.  M;  ■■ 
hpindle  weights,  CAO;  for  digging- 
sticks,  560;  polished.  &C1;  possible  uses 
of  SSL 

Diaks,  Mt  discoidal  stones. 

LHipanty  of  troops  and  warriors  in  Sem- 
inole war,  406, 

Distance  earth  need  be  carried  in  mound 
building,  glO, 

Diversity  of  objects  (roni  mounds.  94. 

Dogs,  ikclrtons  at  in  mounds,  S23. 

Doubk  mounds:— in  Hardin  county,  SES; 
in    Pike    county,   XJ6. 

Dressing  skins  with  stooe  tooU,  S30. 
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Drillisg:— nctfaods  of.  057:  tooU  for.  eSl; 
exiKtimmta  in  witb  priniilirc  appti- 
anccs,  000;  rate  of  prosros,  I1&B-683 

Dublin,   enclotuTC*  near,  i21. 

DunUp  works.  Ro6S  county.  109. 

Eagle,  of  copper,  from  Praria.  Iltinob,  T10. 

Early  notices  of  Ohio  inoun<l«  Uil  Mound 
Uuilrlers,   St. 

Earth  in  mounds  and  cnbankmenU: — 
chxractrr  nf,  £14;  "earned  from  a  (tis- 
Udcc."  8S-10(^-SW. 

Eartliwi^rln :— catnloKU?  of,  t>y  lltireau  of 
Etlinology.  ICC;  due  la  variouH  uibei, 
EST;  Kgc  (if,  tOI;  for  ptiblic  uk  and  of 
public  coiutruclian,  130;  on  upper  Mit- 
aouri  ri«:r,  I'nC;  at  Evanj»ilk.  In- 
diana, IM;  at  Altaian,  Wiscunaiii,  DT. 

Efligy  raoundi:— In  Oliio.  the  Mrptat.  2SI; 
ihe  oposMun.  ail;  at  Newark.  SVZi  the 
tapir.  SM;  tbe  bear.  lU.  Id  Iowa  and 
VViKontin,  01-llOSSS. 

ESify  pipcK:— «kill  in  carving,  All-Wl;  pos- 
•ibly  totrnu,  OCtft;  attributed  to  Eu- 
ropean work.  asJ;  itol  nmtle  by  wbite 
men.  iS^;  manner  of  making.  5S6; 
compariiKiu  of  Obiu  and  NVw  York 
■pecimens,  601.  From  Mound  City: 
—332;  (leacription  o(,  MO;  malerial  of. 
on!:  errors  in  naming  tiic  aoinuila 
portra>-cd,  flO*. 

Ebburaie  earvinca  allribatci)  to  Euro- 
pean*, 537. 

Eleplmnt  mnunii  in  Wiwonsin,  110. 

Elephant  pi^^es  from  Iowa.  110. 

£llip»c:  —  near  Uoumevtile,  81*;  near 
I^qua.  221. 

Ehxiucnce.   Indian,  US. 

Elyria  shcller  cave,  IIS. 

£inbinl(iii«nts;— cIinnicMr  of  earth  in,  £14; 
pahudeH  un,  ltl7. 

Emotion,  apparent  lack  of  among  Indiana, 
A>l. 

Enclosures  of  Ohio.  So-cmtlcd  "geomet- 
ric enclosure*"  :—lhcOTie9  as  to  pur- 
pose and  uaei,  l-tu ;  claMificalion  of, 
Ii9:  mythiral  baiia  of  claBsification, 
152;  Piiet.Io  theory  of  Muc)[an.  I5i; 
fatal  objection  to  Morgan'!  tlieory. 
I5S ;  nul  for  rcliBttiu*  ritr*.  151 ;  not 
for  exhihition*.  152;  not  for  game  pr«- 
•crv-ei,  IAS;  pmhably  for  pmtrctinn  to 
village*.  15S;  not  at  center*  of  mod- 
«m  populatioTi,  tM;  gcne»ii  of,  on 
basis  of  tradilions,  itl;  geoniclrtc  ac- 
curacy of  asscncd.  SMl-K;  not  of 
4cciirale  propoiliona,  !0D;  no  mstbe- 
matical  ikitl  ncccuary  for  ccnsiriic- 
tion  uf,  inn;  hnw  laid  out.  lAO;  hnvr  to 
conftruct  a  njuarc,    101;    an   uclagon, 


lot;  error  in  anrvcy,  Bntkr  covntr. 
315;  distribution  of  types,  101. 

Enclostircj  of  Oliia  !iIinor  and  irregu- 
lar mclo*urcs:  —  :9>£^i  purjKMe  of, 
230;  for  dcfcflM.  S33-SM:  linutat  lo  O0» 
in  Fiji,  I.W;  diffcrcnc™  hciWTcn  those 
in  nofthem  and  thoac  in  toutliam 
Ohio,  SSM;  one  of  northern  type  in 
Pickaway  county,  23S;  pui|>ow  of  tbtae 
in  nonhera  Ohio,  23S;  compered  with, 
cnclanurra  in  New  Yurk,  SSS;  wilh 
known  Irwiuoia  remains.  IJi;  with 
Uanilan  village  walls,  i58i  prubabljr 
not  due  to  boildert  of  "BeonetTk" 
carthwdrini,  SSS. 

Enclosures  on  high  hiUs.  2S8. 

Enclosures,  localities  of  typical  :—.^IbeD■, 
S21;  Datnbtiilge.  ZDB;  Blackwater,  tUi 
Bourne ville,  S06-217;  Butler  county. 
HI;  Oilar  Banks,  IM;  tTharlestmi. 
West  Virginia.  17:i;  Chillkothc.  lUO; 
Cincinnati,  SIZ;  t'lrcleville,  2W;  Cler- 
mont county,  SIS;  Cleveland.  :a7; 
Conncaut,  SST;  Dublin,  Stl;  Dunlap'a. 
mt;  Erankfort,  IBD;  Glenford.  SIS; 
Greene  county.  S26:  Hamilton  county, 
SI2-SH;  Harness's,  ItU:  High  Itaok, 
ISe;  HofKtown,  190:  Hopewell's.  2U1; 
Jnnrtiun  group,  SOi;  Kelly's  IstAad. 
X3t;  Lorain  county,  ££7;  Marietu,  171; 
MontRnmery  county,  215;  Mound  City. 
1U8;  .\orwatk,  !M;  I'ike  county,  17D; 
Pi<]ua.  ta:  Portsmouth,  173:  Spruce 
Hitl.  24Sj  Toledo,  »7;  Tygart  river. 
178;  Worthington,  217. 

Rnclmnres. minor,  position  of  entrance, 230. 

Enclosures,  te*.  also,  earthworks. 

Ennraved  diells:— 687;  from  Mexico.  <0. 

F.iiKravcd  stones,  tee  inacnhcd  tablrts. 

Entrance  to  minor  enclosures,  poutioa  of, 
S90. 

Erosion  hy  wind  and  rain  as  a  factor  in 
determining  age  of  earthworks.  ISO. 

European  objects:— fioin  a  muund  tn  Mi»- 
aissippi.  **S:  not  found  in  Ohio 
mounds,  471. 

European  origin  claimed  for  aboriginal 
wurk.  687. 

Eransvilte,  Indiana,  mound  group  at 
snutliem  type,  D$;  revcmhlancc  o(  to 
work  at  AiUhin.  07. 

Exirni  of  Mound  Ttiiilders*  territory.   Ml 

Extent  of  aboriginal  Iraflbc,  M. 

Pahrics,  4DT. 

Faiihfulneu  and  lofbllp  of  Indians.  fiOa 

l-i^urm    incised  or   pecked  on   cliffs   and 

boulders;  see  rock  inscriptions. 
Fiji  Island  encloaure  aimilar  to  thoae  of 

Ohio,U& 
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"I^-ptacet,"  AeejAy  burled  near  Port*- 
moiitli,  S7;  eoUrtly  oi  oatural  (ormi- 
tion,  2&. 

Fire,  evidcfice  of  tn  walls  at  Fofter*! 
fort.  2«;  at  Spnicc   Hill,  %U. 

PiahiaK  wilb  dim  bait- holders,  BOO. 

Filh  hook*  of  hone,  TD. 

rtokcd  or  chipped  objects,  ite  flint  Im- 
plcmcnts. 

Flexibility  o(  ladian  UnguaBes,  B/&. 

Flint:— bctt  working  condition  of,  0S1-4S4; 
cacbn  of  worked  objects,  630;  haw 
made  into  implements,  C3d;  niaimer 
of  occurrrticc,  SIO;  mineral*  included 
in  ibe  terni,  0U;  more  easily  worked 
when  fresh.  C2l-«i4*Bl;  much  tougher 
when  bikd,  fttt;  tralTic  in,  <SXi. 

Flint  arrow-headi  or  knivet,  only  two  pri- 
niary  form*,  US;  bow  moirated  in 
■hafts  or  handles,  C76. 

Flint  Implements:— 018:  how  used,  64S; 
bcvclcil,  GTS;  ceicoionial  objcets.  t7X; 
cores,  lK6;  cores  not  for  bdc,  CTO; 
dislcs  at  llupcwell's.  OS6;  drills.  BST; 
flib-bail  faoldcrs.  6M:  flakes,  0711; 
hatchets,  cutting  wood  with,  GSO; 
piercing  toob.  nU;  scrapcn,  007;  ter- 
raicd.  (173:  some  queer  sufipntions  as 
to  form  and  use.  6T0. 

Flint  quarriet :— Carter  counly.  Kentucky. 
02S;  Coshocton  county,  ffil;  Kan.iwlta 
valley.  West  Virginia.  tSA;  Licking 
county.  610;  I'erry  county,  JJSS;  Wy- 
andotte cave.  Indiana,  COO;  various 
other  localities.  027. 

PUnt  Uidnie,  Lkking  caunty :— amount  of 
excavation,  621;  methods  of  :)iiarrylnK. 
OES;  difficulty  of  reaclilng  the  stratum, 
tet;  distance  to  which  the  stone  was 
carried,  AST;  diversity  in  ci)U>r  and 
texture  of  the  flint,  010;  stone  en- 
cloaure,  with  included  mounds,  on,  961. 

Flint  working: — dclioitiun  of  terms,  8S2: 
reducing  rough  blocka,  023;  Baking. 
tH-ttn :  arrow-maldng,  ASS;  making 
large  implements,  IBP. 

Floods  in  the  Ohio  r^rer.  13*. 

"Flues"  in  a  mound  near  Reading,  Wii 

Food  of  primitiv-c  rwei.  *7, 

Food  supply,  difficulty  of  procuring  anonc 
hunting  tribes.  IT7. 

Foreign  article*  in  monnds,  M. 

Forests,  te*  trees. 

Fortified  hill  top«,  S3S. 

Fort  Ancient:— S3P:  artificial  terraces,  SI; 
defaced  copper  ornaments  from.  71(1; 
underground  jiuaage,  73;  vitlage  Mte» 
at  different  levels  on  river  banks,  410. 
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Fort    at    FoMer*!,    Warrca   cotrntri    ■>* 

(burned  earth  in  walls). 
Fort  at  Glen  ford.  SiS. 
Fort  at  Granvnie.  SOO. 
Porta  near  Haniiltun,  857-101. 
Fort  Hill.  Higbland  county.  SU. 
Fort   Miami,  near   North   Bend,  Hamilton 

count}',  at. 
Fon  at  Spruce  Hill,  W8. 
Fortifications,    bimilarity    of    in    varioua 

states,  S31 
Foster's,     Warren    county,    enclosure,    of 

burned  earth  and  sttioe.  S56. 
Frankfon,  enclosnrca  at,  100;  mounds  at, 

Franklin  county  enclosures.  tl7. 
Ffaudulcnt  specimens,  iTi. 
Funncl-ib&ped  excavatioaa  or  pits.  U4. 

Garden  beds.  K-IQS. 

(jcomctric  and  hill-lop  enclosures  not  of 
same  diaractcr.  207. 

Geometric  cnehisitres.  set  enclosures. 

Glacial  dcpoaita  utilized  as  burial  places, 
S!3«l. 

Glacial  drift.  Character  of  at:— Brilliant. 
19;  Madisonvillc.  Ifl:  N'ew  London, 
90;  Warsaw.  IS.  Implements  reported 
from  at:— Brilliant.  U:  Loveland.  IS; 
Ma'5isonviIlc.  It;  Newcomerstown.  17; 
New  London,  10;  Wantaw.  W;  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey.  7.  Rearrangement  o( 
by  Rnads,  SS.  Implcmenls  found  m: 
— may  be  <|uitc  modern,  SJ;  belong  ta 
closing  stage  of  deposition.  t3;  pos- 
sibihly  of  deception,  S3;  diilicntly  of 
accounting  for.  it;  evidence  not  sat- 
isfactory, 23;  liability  of  error  in  ob- 
servation. 24:  copper  found  in.  .OB; 
unbrnken  sliding  of,  SI.  St*,  also, 
Deeply  buried  objects.  SS. 

Glacial  man:— in  Kurope,  fl;  in  AnKrica, 
7;  in  Oliia,  1A;  tte,  aUo,  Glacial  drift, 

Glenford    fort.   248. 

Gold  in  mounds,  3SS. 

Good  liaita  of  Indians,  GOD. 

Oorgets:— 4At:  theories  as  to  use,  805; 
made  of  shell,  080. 

Gouges.  US. 

GoTcmmcntal  injustice  to  Indians,  4S1. 

Gtaded  ways,  wxalled,  al  or  near:— 
Bourne  villc,  SlftSTS;  Carlisle.  K9; 
High  Rank,  280;  UadiMnville.  ZTS; 
Marietta.  E75;  Newark.  STS;  Piketoa. 
t7l;  riqua.  271;  Richmonddile.  XTS; 
Turner's.  S1I-J71:  Wavcrly.  t7S.  Those 
repuilrd  moatly  natural  formations, 
SKI;  actual pa*saae-wsysoverlooked,ttOL 
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Granville,  hiU  top  cswloaure  near.  3fl0. 
Grsvtl  larcr  oa  top  of  m«un<lt.  M9-9G0-S6L 
Grave  Cmk,   Wv&t  Vitginu,  laduoil,  SS(; 

pOMiUe  evidence  of  iccent  origin,  3Z7. 
Grave  Creek  tablcH,  CiSS. 
Graves:— made  at  randotn,  413:  tca«on  for 

confusion,  413;  fauni!  everywhere,  41!; 

under     mounds,      321-377-378;      laffeat 

ever  discovered.  878. 
Greeiic  CDUDly  enclosure,  SSB. 
"Gridiron,"  Uw,  ia  Clermont  countj,  SU. 
Gruoved  axe),   niri  found  in  mounds,  ftlL 

S<t,  alio,  *toiie  axn. 

Ilaftiog  axes,  cells  and  adcn,  aso. 
Hale  on  Cuslclc'a  and  the  Lenape  tradi- 

tioiia,   437. 
Bamilion    county :— artificial    Cerrace*    at 

Red     tlank.     SSI;     Fort     Miami,     2SI; 

graded     way    at     Madison  vi  lie.     STS; 

noandc,   SS3;    rrtnaini  at  Cineinoati, 

SI2. 
Haieiincrstones.  U£. 
Hardening  copper,  TCQ. 
Hardin  count)>  mound.  839. 
Uanbicsa.  relalivc,  o(  diffcFcnt  mincrab, 

003. 
Harness  enclocurea,  161;  monods,  S0&. 
natcbets,  ue  cella. 

Heckewelder,  tbc  Lcnape  tradition,  433. 
Hematite  celts,  SSL 
Hemisphenc  stones,   U9. 
Hickory   nnts,    crcal   quantities   tucd   by 

Indians,  US;  how  prepared.  Ml. 
Higb    Banks:— xraded    way,    t60;    cnclos- 

ures,   laii   small  circles,   BG. 
Bigblaiid  county.  Port  Hill,  141. 
Hill  top  coctosarcs  or  forts:— 2SS;  vrith  ex- 

Irrior   dttch.  S50-SOt;   pcrlia|ii>   not   due 

to  Monnd  Iltiitders,  Sff?;  ]>ctBtih1r  hniM- 

era  of,  208;  remote  from   fertile  lands, 

187;  time  required  to  build,  266, 
Hocking  county   mounds.  SSB. 
Uo««:— of  bone,  478;  of  ahell,  661. 
Holes   in   muitnd^.   SIS. 
Holes    under    mounds.    331-3G0-3M-9a»-37l- 

8S1-3Si. 
Honcaty  among  Indiana,  UDO. 
Hopeiown  cnelnsurcs,  IM;  not  defenaivc, 

IIKI;  correct  survey  of.  UMi 
Hopewell's:— enelosures,  «o*:  monnds.  .W; 

copper  from,  TIfl;  flint  ditiLs  from,  0X8: 

symbolic    carving    on    buman    boaca 

fiDoi,   to. 
House  refuse  in  mounds,  33Sv 
House  dtc  covered  by  mound,  U7-S7M80- 

881. 
How  monncts  were  built,  S1B-33&. 
Bunan  boncKi—Agc  of,  llG-llT;  condition 

of  vmder  ground,  llC 


Human  sacrifices.  Mi. 

HonaD  alniH,  cup  made  from,  3S7. 

Humerus,  perforated,  114. 

"Hump- backed"  flints.  Sit. 

Ilunnns  tnbes,  icmtory  required  for,  T^ 

IM. 
Huron  county  eiKlosures,  SB. 
Huron   wunian  carried  to  Tarlary.  Ml 
Hurona,  ancestors  of  Cbcrolteci.  ISS. 

IndcpendeiKC  slali,  un. 

Indian: —diaracter,  strength  of,  d06; 
cruelly,  IM;  reasons  for,  I8T-40O;  de- 
fensive works,  character  of.  236;  dud. 
607;  clo<incnoc,  £08;  an  example  of, 
IM;  fairaen  and  generosity,  tfOi 
bnguages,  6CS;  raelliad  of  smoking, 
St9;  money,  or  trampum.  068;  aelf* 
eenlrol,  U>i;  traders,  D6;  war  expc- 
ditiooi,  9&. 

Indiana,  soutbern,  flint  from,  <M, 

Indians. — as  builders  of  mounds,  413-415; 
as  ctiltivalors  of  tbe  soil,  ITS;  as 
6gbtcis.  IM;  number  of,  VM;  com> 
pared  witb  Mound  Duildcrs,  425;  pop- 
ular belief  concerning,  473;  Judged  hy 
degenerate  indiriduala  or  tribe*.  ITi; 
indc5nite  meaning  attached  to  tbc 
name,  473;  opinions  by  those  familiar , 
witb  them,  17&.  Of  Ohio:— origin  of. 
42S-430;  date  of  arrival,  lSS-130:  con- 
ttanlly  migratinB.  431:  without  tradi- 
tions of  Mound  Ituilders,  4ST;  Irfbes 
exterminated  within  historic  period, 
419.    Stt,  also,  aborigines. 

Indian  Women  :—Ctndition  of,  <S1;  dalics 
required  of  Ibem.  IfB;  life  described 
by  a  white  woman  adopted  by  them, 
ISt;  owner*  of  the  land.  Itt. 

Injustice  to  the  Indian,  401. 

Inscribed  tableU:— fiU:  Berlin,  Sa>:  On- 
cinnati.  S»34HS;  Davenport.  S60:  Grmn 
Creek,  33!<V-.'.8Z;  Lcnape,  fiSI ;  Newark. 
961;  Wilmington,  S6S:  many  t<«udu- 
Irnt.  S»X 

Inscriptions:— «u  cliffs  or  large  rock*,  t*» 
rock  inscriptions;  on  tablets  or  cere> 
monial  stones,  ut  inscribed  tablets. 

Interchange  of  articles  among  mo<kni 
tribes,  tU. 

Interments  in  mounds.  SIL 

InterrupiiiunK  of  work  in  mound  building 
St^3S>-3&&-3Q3. 

Intrusive  burial  by  Moand  Builder*,  9(9-.| 
3S7. 

Iron  from  Indian  grave  in  TenrMS*ee.  4^. 

Iroquoif.,  builders  of  cncloiurcs,   ISS. 

Irregular  enclosure*,  ISft:  purpose  of.  i3S; 
plainly  defensive,  OL 
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JajuncBe  and  other  wrecks  on  American 

coast,  86. 
Jawbones :— size    of    in    Mound    Builders, 

142;  carved  into  ornaments,  679. 
Journey  of  a  Huron  woman  to  Tartary,  06. 
Junction  group,  202. 
Justification  of  injustice,  493. 

Kanawha  valley,  flint  in,  628. 
Karnac, Brittany, great  stone  serpent  at, 46. 
Kelly's  Island,  remains  on,  231. 
Knives,  flint,  method  of  hafting,  676. 
Knox  county,  mounds  in,  329. 
Koch,   discovery  of  Mastodon  remains  in 
Missouri,  107. 

Labor,  amount  of,  in  constructing  earth- 
works, 84-2fl6-337. 

Lake  Erie,  works  near  shores  of,  227. 

Lake  Superior  copper  mines,  706. 

Lamantin,  see  manatee. 

L^nd,  amount  of  necessary  to  support  a 
hunter.    79-494. 

Languages,  great  length  of  time  required 
for  developing,  42. 

Languages,  Indian,  power  of,  602. 

Largest  grave  ever  found,  378. 

Leavenworth,  Indiana,  flint  near,  626. 

Lenapc  stone,  681. 

Lenape  or  Delaware  tradition,  432. 

Liberty  township  works,  see  Harness. 

Licking  county : — enclosures  and  other 
works,  162;  flint,  610;  graded  way,  278; 
hill  top  enclosures  with  exterior  ditch, 
260-261;  mounds,  331;  stone  enclosure, 
261. 

List  of  works  cited  and  to  consult,  72B. 

Loads,  weight  that  can  be  carried,  86. 

Logan,  mounds  near,  339. 

Long-heads,  see  skulls. 

Lcokout  mounds,  811. 

I»rain  county,  enclosures  in,  227. 

Lucas  county,  enclosures  in,  227. 

U adisonvi lie :— cemetery  near,  406;  graded 
way,  278;  village  site  near,  400. 

Maize,  amount  required  for  a  village,  80. 

Mammoth,  set  mastodon. 

Manatee,  610. 

Manatee  effigy  pipes,  really  otters,  611. 

Manitus,  see  manatee. 

Mandans,  4H;  as  Mound  Builders,  470; 
builders  of  large  enclosures,  1S2-45S. 

Manufacture  of  arrow  heads,  636;  of  flint 
implements  generally,  632. 

Marietu :— easily  worked  stone  at,  677 ; 
graded  way  or  "via  sacra,"  272;  mod- 
em objects  reported  from  mounds  at, 
iS6;  refutation  of  report,  457;  mounds 
at,  8S7;  works,  17L 


Marrow  for  butter,  610. 

Massacre  burials,  316. 

Massie's  creek,  work  on,  510. 

Mastodon :— remains  in  Louisiana,  lOO;  in 
Missouri,  107;  in  Nebraska,  100;  in 
swamps  or  bogs,  113;  how  long  extinct, 
110-112. 

Materials :— composing  mounds  and  earth- 
works, 319;  for  stone  implements, 
where  obtained,  609. 

Melting  point  of  copper,  713. 

Mental  power  of  Indians,  503. 

Meteoric  iron  from  mounds,  343-386. 

Mexican  designs  on  copper  plates  from 
Georgia,  722. 

Miami  county :— enclosure  near  Piqua,  266; 
graded  way,  274;  remains  in,  221. 

Miamishurg  mound,  882. 

Miami  valleys,  works  in,  20O. 

Mica: — source  of  supply,  702-703;  manner 
of  quarrying,  702;  of  cutting  into 
form,  703;  great  quantities  in  single 
mounds,  352-701. 

Migration  of  primitive  man : — influenced 
by  geological  changes,  42;  summary  of 
routes  into  America,  146;  difliculty  of, 
from  New  Mexico  to  Ohio,  63.  Of 
Ohio  Indians,  431. 

Military  capacity  of  Indians,  406-497. 

Minerals,  relative  hardness  of  varieties, 
603. 

Minor  enclosures,  purpose  of,  220. 

Modem  mounds  in  Great  Lake  region, 
450;  in  Gulf  States,  446;  in  Virginia, 
440.    See,  also.  Grave  creek  mound. 

Modem  objects  reported  from  mounds: — 
848-448-440-456;  at  Circleville  and  Mar- 
ietta, 456;  statements  sometimes  in- 
correct or  misleading,  458-459. 

Molds    for   pottery,   696. 

Monitor  pipes,  583;  compared  with  Cher- 
okee pipes,  581. 

Montgomery  county,  enclosure  near  Day- 
ton, 265;  Miamisburg  mound,  382. 

Mortars,  320-548. 

Mound  and  surface  specimens  compared, 
613. 

Mound  Builders: — ancestors  of  Cherokees, 
438;  artistic  ability  over-rated,  605; 
ashes  of,  in  mounds,  320;  asserted 
superiority  to  modem  Indians,  426; 
character  of  government,  (16;  civili- 
zation claimed  for,  61;  dissenting  opin- 
ions, 68;  compared  with  modem  In- 
dians, 425;  density  of  population,  78; 
different  tribes  of,  00;  early  writers 
on,  59;  ethnical  status,  75-471-472;  ex- 
tent of  territory,  80;  of  traffic  among, 
04;  fate  of,  468;  mounds  opened  by, 
for  later  interments,   840-367;   no   re- 
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semblance  between  their  works  and 
works  of  Aztecs  or  Pueblo  Indians,  53; 
physical  structure  of,  131;  possible 
identity  with  Chcrokees,  i70;  with 
Mandans,  470;  with  Tallegwi,  438-441; 
religion  of,  76;  romantic  literature 
concerning,  71;  settlements  not  on 
sites  of  modem  cities,  dO;  size  of 
skeletons,  145;  summary  of  common 
beliefs,  GO;  of  theories  and  opinions, 
460;  theories  as  to  origin  and  migra- 
tion, 48;  uncertainty  of  all  theories, 
62;  unit  of  measure  among,  63;  who 
were  they?  48.     Set,  also,  aborigines. 

Hound  Building:— origin  of,  43;  a  world- 
wide custom,  48;  among  modem  In- 
diana, 443-446. 

Mound  City:— 108;  results  of  exploration, 
840;  description  of  effigy  pipes  from, 
689;  materials  of  which  the  pipes  are 
made,  602. 

Mound  Pottery,  601. 

Mound  relics  from  Illinois  and  Iowa  sim- 
ilar to  Ohio  specimens,  101. 

Mounds :— Agricultural,  in  Arkansas  and 
Missouri,  90-105;  altar,  804;  buildings 
erected  on,  310;  built  by  Cherokees, 
444;  built  on  house  sites,  347-370-380- 
381;  built  over  old  graves,  321;  burial, 
313;  classification  of,  303;  composition, 
300;  containing  stone  graves,  Butler 
county,  383;  covered  with  gravel,  349- 
350-361;  culinary  debris  in,  320-328-335; 
distribution,  209;  earth  not  carried  far 
in  building,  82;  errors  in  representing, 
3O0;  greatest  yield  of  specimens,  346; 
how  built,  319;  imaginary  section  of, 
350;  in  southern  states,  built  fay  known 
tribes,  440;  in  small  enclosures,  220; 
in  oastLTn  hemisphere,  44 ;  joined  at 
base,  293-354-370;  labor  required  to 
build,  337;  method  of  building,  335; 
number  in  Ohio,  209;  on  hills,  not  for 
observation  or  signaling,  311-312;  on 
overflow  terraces,  1 2 4 -125- 129 ;  position 
of  remains  in,  315;  sliape.  300;  size, 
335 ;  stone,  338 ;  stone  and  earth 
mingled,  375-380;  southern  type  near 
Kvansville,  Indiana,  00;  stratification, 
30ii;  temple.  310;  time  needed  for 
buildirR,  83-337;  variations  in  size.  299; 
variety  of  soils  or  earth  composing, 
319;  work  of  erection  not  continuous, 
307-319-328-335;  363.  See,  also,  earth- 
works. 

Moundsville,  see  Grave  creek. 

Mount  Vernon  mound,  820. 

Mullers  or  grinders,  039. 

Mutkingum  county,  mounds  in,  337. 


Mussels :— pearls  from,  414;  used  for  food, 
418. 

Nations  of  Mound  Builders,  90. 

Newark;  — circle  in  fair-ground,  166; 
graded  way,  278;  octagon,  171;  rock 
inscriptions  near,  418;  tablet  or  "Moses 
stone,"  581;  square,  168;  supposed  ef- 
figy, 292;  Taylor  mound  near,  333; 
works,  162;  errors  in  description,  166. 

New  Lexington,  flint  quarries,  626. 

Newtown,  Turner  group  near,  209. 

Nez  Perce  war,  497. 

North  Bend,  Fort  Miami  near,  264. 

Northern   Ohio,  mounds  in,  322. 

Norwalk:— works,  260;  contents  of  mound, 
822. 

Nut-stones,  tee  cup-stones. 

Objects    deposited    with    the    dead:— 816; 

usually    few   in   number,  316;    reasons 

for  the  custom,  317;  remarkable  yield 

of  Hopewell  mound,  345. 
Octagon: — how    to    constructt   lOZ;    High 

Bank.  188;  Newark,  171. 
Ohio  Indians,  date  of  arrival  io  the  State, 

4S8. 
Ohio  Mound  Builders,  64. 
Ohio    Mounds,    Problem    of,    by    Cynu 

Thomas,  abstract  of,  464. 
Ohio  river  floods,  124. 
Opossum  effigy  near  Granville,  291, 
Origin  of  American  Indians,  summary  of 

discussions,  146. 

Pacific  currents,  86. 

Paleolithic    implements,    see    glacial   drift. 

Paleolithic  man,   see  glacial  man. 

Palisades: —  on  embankment  in  Butler 
county,  217;  in  Circlcville,  20S;  as  con- 
tinuations of  incomplete  embankments, 
217;  in  connection  with  modem  In- 
dian forts,  237.  ' 

Parallel  walls,  Peet's  theory  of,  169;  at 
Marietta,   172. 

Pearls  from  fresh-water  mussels,  414. 

Perforated  stones :— ceremonial  or  orna- 
mental, 503;  small  polished,  604.  See 
also,  discoidal  stones. 

Perforators: — bone,  670;  flint.  057. 

Perry  county;— flint  in,  625;  Glenford 
fort,    248. 

Pestles :— forms  of,  637;  methods  of  using, 
637.  > 

Petit  Anse  island.mastodon  remains  on. 100.  ^ 

Physical  structure  of  Mound  Builders  and 
Indians,  131. 

Pickaway  county;— embankment  of  north- 
em  type,  2S6;  mounds,  841;  the  Cross,  296. 
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Pickets,  see  palisades. 

Pictorial  writing,  lee  rock  inscriptions. 

Pike  county,  Missouri,  aboriginal  stone 
houses,  Ci. 

Pike  county,  Ohio;  —  graded  way,  274; 
mounds,  3GS;  mounds  joined  at  base, 
21)3;    works,    179. 

Pipes:— elephant  figure,  110-112;  effigies 
from  Mound  City.  352;  material  of 
effigies,  C02;  not  used  by  .\ztecs,  GS; 
stone  for,  carried  long  distance,  685; 
various  forms  for  different  occasions, 
5S2.  See,  also,  effigy  pipes  and  moni- 
tor pipes, 

Pipestone  quarry,  Minnesota,  585, 

Piqua :— graded  way,  271;  remains  near, 
221. 

Pitted  stones,  639. 

Place  of  Mound  Builder  in  stages  of  de- 
velopment, 75. 

Plummets: —as  charm  stones,  55C;  as 
sinkers,  659. 

Polished  base  in  certain  forms  of  arrow- 
heads, 617. 

Polynesian  route,  the,  37. 

Ponds:— at  Fort  Hill,  247;  at  Spruce  Hill, 
244. 

Population :— Indians  of  United  States, 
491;  density  of  among  Mound  Build- 
ers. 78. 

Portsmouth  works,  178. 

Position  of  skeletons  in  mounds,  316. 

Posture  of  skeletons  in  mounds,  314. 

Pottery :— 001 ;  how  made,  606;  molds  for 
600. 

Power  of  expression  of  Indian  languages, 
502. 

Pre-glacial  man,  see  glacial  drift. 

Problem  of  Ohio  Mounds,  by  Cyrus 
Thomas,  abstract  of.  464. 

Pueblo  Indians,  no  evidence  of  in  Ohio 
valley.  51. 

Puget  Sound  region,  home  of  first  Amer- 
ican aborigines,  47. 

Pyramid  mound.  Marietta,  33S. 

Quarries,    improperly    so    called    at    Fort 

Hill,  245. 
Quarrying  by  aborigines :— copper,  70&-710; 

mica,  702;  with  stone  tools,  620. 

Rafinesque,  translation  of  Lenape  tradi- 
tion. 434. 

Rattlesnake :— carved  in  stone,  688;  in- 
cised on  shells,  SS7. 

Reading,  mounds  near,  S&t- 

Rehounding  blow  in  working  flint,  SSB. 

Red  Bank,  artificial  terraces  at,  28L 

Reiusc  of  houses  in  mounds,  S20428. 


Re f use-pits :— Madison villc,  406;  in  com- 
mon use  among  Indians  everywhere, 
400. 

Religion  of  Mound  Builders,  70. 

Remains,  in  mounds,  position  of,  315;  on 
altars,  character  of,  300. 

Remarkable    discoveries    reported,    73. 

Reservoirs,    sec    ponds. 

Retaliation  for  injury  always  carried  too 
far,  4IX). 

Revenge  a  virtue  in  savage  code,  400. 

Reversion   to  barbarism  easy,  490. 

Kichmonddalc,  graded  way.  273. 

Kings,  tee  perforated  stones. 

Ripley,  caim.i  near,  402. 

River  bottom-lands,  see  terraces. 

Rivers,  changes  in  channels,  256. 

Rock  shelters :— character  of,  415;  used 
for  long  periods,  41G;  burials  in,  416; 
Ash  cave,  Hocking  county,  416;  Elyria, 
415;  Summit  county,  416. 

Rock  Inscriptions: — tl7;  similar  to  modern 
Indian  cuttings  and  paintings,  417; 
probably  all  comparatively  recent,  418; 
partial  list  of  localities  where  found, 
423. 

Rolled  copper,  726. 

Rollers  for  metal,  earliest  use  of,  726. 

Romances  regarding  Mound  Builders,  71. 

Roots  and  stumps  of  trees  in  mounds, 
121-363. 

Ross  county :— enclosures.  181;  ellipse,  217; 
graded  ways,  273-278-280;  mounds,  342; 
mounds  joined  at  base,  293;  Spruce 
Hill,  242;  stone  work  on  Black  run, 
2D5. 

Rotary  arrow  heads,  673. 

Rulers  and  slaves  among  Mound  Build- 
ers,  CO. 

Saltmaking  by  various  tribes,  462. 

Schoolcraft,    I.cnape   tradition,   430. 

Scioto  Valley,  Cusick's  tradition  may  ap- 
ply to,  442. 

Scrapers;— of  bone,  679;  of  flint,  manufac- 
ture and   uses,   067-6(18. 

Sculptures  of  Mound  Builders,  604. 

Sea-cow,  see  manatee. 

Second  burials,  323-334-358-S76-386. 

Section  of  mound,  guessed  at,  350. 

Seminole  war: — cause  of.  402;  greatly  in- 
ferior forces  of  Indians,  496. 

Sepulchral  mounds,  313. 

Serpent  mound.— 282;  burials  at,  3S0;  devil 
theory,  388;  garden  of  Eden  theory. 
288;  oriental  symbolism  theory.  2S4; 
frog  theory,  280;  rational  explanation 
of,  28S. 

Serpent  sculpture,  38. 
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Serpent,  atone  work  at  Karaac,  Brittany, 

46;  at  Stonehenge,  England,  tfi. 
Serpent  worship,  SO. 
Serration  on  fiint  implements,  678. 
Sbel Is :— engraved,  687;  from  Mexico,  t9. 
Shell  heaps,  413. 

Shell  implements  and  ornaments,  684; 
beads,  S8S;  gorget,  SS6;  hoes,  CSS;  pins, 
688;  spoon,  CSa. 

Short-heads,  ste  skulls. 

Signal  mounds:— 311;  useless,  812. 

Silt  in  mounds,  829. 

Silver:— in  copper,  713;  in  mounds,  841-3S6. 

Similarity  of  works  at  Evansville,  In- 
diana, to  those  at  Altaian,  Wiscon* 
sin,  and  Etowah,  Georgia,  07;  of 
mound  and  surface  "relics,"  613. 

Sinkers,  MS. 

Size  of  mounds,  335. 

Skeletons :— burial  of,  S5S-37d;  in  ash-pits 
at  Madisonvitic,  406;  posture  of,  314; 
property  with,  816;  majority  of  them 
without  worked  objects,  316;  size  of, 
145;  one  with  copper  antlers,  at  Hope* 
well's,  346. 

Skill  of  Mound  Builders  in  working  stone, 
511-004;  over-rated,  005. 

Skilled  artisans  among  aborigines,  6IL 

Skin-dressing  with  stone  tools,  520. 

Skulls  of  American  aborigines: — character 
of  development,  142;  classification,  131; 
error  in  representing,  134;  forms  of, 
131 ;  from  various  localities,  140;  made 
into  cups,  357;  limits  to  which  dif- 
ferent forms  are  confined,  138;  of 
Mound  Ituilders,  3CS;  only  one  figured 
by  Squicr  and  Davis,  135;  unfounded 
statements  and  theories  regarding 
forms,  134-135-140;  unsatisfactory  na- 
ture of  classification,  132-141. 

Slate  and  other  soft  stone,  methods  of 
working,  573, 

Slavery  among  Mound  Builders,  66. 

Small  circles :— possible  origin  of,  226; 
purposes  of,  225. 

Smelting  copper,  713. 

Smoking,  manner  of  among  Indians,  B79. 

Snake  carving  from  mound,  341. 

Snake  den  mounds,  Pickaway  county,  841. 

Southern  Ohio,  mounds  in,  324, 

Spades  of  bone,  678. 

Specialists  in  certain  lines  among  Mound 
Builders,  511-601. 

Spool -shaped  stones,  5<K>. 

"Spools"  or  ear  ornaments  of  capper,  717. 

Spoon  of  shell,  CS6. 

Spruce  Hill  fort,  Ross  county,  242, 

Spuds,  551. 

£quarc  enclosures  at  or  near :— Bainbridge, 
206;     Bottmeville,    symmetrical,    206; 


Cedar  Banks,  106;  Cbillicothe,  incom- 
plete, 190;  Circlevillc,  208;  Frankfort, 
190;  Hopetown,  103;  Hopewell's,  204; 
Marietta,  171;  Newark,  168;  Ports- 
mouth, 173;  Pike  county,  181, 
Square,  how  to  construct,  161-162. 

Squier,  Lenape  tradition,  434. 

Squier  and  Davis,  "Ancient  Monuments": 
— causes  of  their  many  errors,  5S; 
credit  due  to,  68;  falsity  of  their  al- 
leged proofs,  57;  their  test  work 
wholly  imaginary,  57-180;  imfounded 
claims  of  accuracy,  55. 

Stages  of  progress,  75. 

Starting-point  of  American  Indians,  47. 

Stone  age,  definition  of,  0;  divisions  of, 
G.  See,  also,  glacial  drift,  and  glacial 
man, 

Stone-and-earth  mounds,  376-389. 

Stone  axes;— definition  of  terms,  622; 
grooved  seldom  found  in  mounds,  624; 
manner  of  grooving,  52S;  modem  use 
of,  522;  time  required  to  make,  624; 
variation  in  size,  62 L 

Stone  club-heads,  645. 

Stone,  easily  worked,  at  Marietta,  677. 

Stone  enclosures:— near  Piqua,  266;  on 
Flint  Ridge,  261. 

Stone  fort,  reported  in  Clark  county,  In- 
diana, true  character  of,  65, 

Stone  forts:— Glenford,  248;  Spruce  Hill, 
242. 

Stone  graves.— in  mounds,  383-302.  Sec, 
also,  cairns. 

Stone  heap  in  Boss  county,  391. 

Stonehenge,  England,  size  of  circle  at,  221. 

Stone  houses  in  Missouri,  64. 

Stone  implements:- great  numbers  of,  609; 
reasons  for  abundance,  510;  difference 
in  finish  no  indication  of  relative  age, 
612. 

Stone  mounds: — 388;  erroneous  explana- 
tion of,  301;  large  one  near  Newark, 
388. 

Stone  objects : — general  division  of,  516; 
chipped  or  flaked,  sec  flint  implements; 
of  any  kind,  see  under  separate  heads. 

Stone  pavement  at  Fort  Ancient,  239. 

Stone  tools,  complicated  work  done  with, 
516. 

Stone  work,  peculiar,  in  Ross  county,  206. 

Stone  wall,  "standing"  on  Spruce  Hill, 
244. 

Stones  in  earth  walls:— at  Fort  Ancient. 
230;  Fort  Hill,  246;  Fort  Miami,  264; 
Foster's  Fort.  256. 

Stratification  in  mounds,  305. 

Streams:— erosion  by,  125;  rapid  and  sud- 
den changes  of  channel,  126;  changes 
in,  of  no  value  in  estimating  time,  120. 
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Snn-dried  bricks,  400. 

Superstitions  of  whites  and  Indians,  com- 
pared, 318. 

Survey,  imaginarj,  of  a  "perfect"  circle, 
180. 

Symbolic  carving  on  bone  from  Hope- 
well's similar  to  Mexican  work,  *9. 

Tallespri,  possibly  ancestors  of  Cberokees, 
438;  probable  fate  of,  438. 

Tapir  effigy  near  Portsmouth,  291, 

Tartary,   Huron  woman  in,  DC. 

Taylor  mound  near  Newark,  333. 

Teeth,  animal,  with  roots  ground  off,  670. 

Teeth,  Mound  Builders',  condition  of,  143- 
371. 

Tempered  copper,  706. 

Temple  at  Abury,  England,  45;  at  Kar- 
nac,   Brittany,   46. 

Temple  Mounds,  310;  at  Marietta,  3SS. 

Tennessee  aborigines :— character  of  re- 
mains, 70;  compared  with  those  of 
Ohio,  464. 

Terraces,  artificial :— at  Fort  Ancient,  SSI; 
at  Red  Bank,  281;  near  Wayncsville, 
281 ;  purpose  unknown,  281 ;  Foster's 
Fort,  to  serve  as  base  for  walls,  256. 

Terraces,  natural :— absence  of  mounds  on 
some,  124-12S;  advantages  of  living  on 
lower  ones,  129;  how  formed,  127; 
mounds  on  lowest,  129;  number  of, 
124;  overflow  on,  124;  relative  level  of, 
128. 

Terra  cotta  figures  from  mounds,  386. 

Thruston,  antiquities  of  Tennessee,  463. 

Tibia,  flattening  of,  144. 

Timber,  varieties  in  mounds,  356.  See, 
also,  trees. 

Time  needed  for: — building  mounds,  6S- 
837;  constructing  hill-top  enclosures, 
266;  making  arrow  heads,  643. 

Toledo,  enclosures  near,  227. 

Tomahawks,  see  celts. 

Torture,  evidence  of  in  mound,  374. 

Toucan,  the,  60S. 

Trade  among  Indians,  95. 

Traditions: — 427;  bearing  of  on  Ohio  en- 
closures, 441;  bow  long  preserved,  418- 
432;  Iroquois,  recorded  by  Cusick,  487; 
Lenape  or  Delaware,  432;  none  con- 
cerning Mound  Builders  among  Ohio 
Indians,  427;  reasons  for  ignorance, 
428;  reliability  of  in  general,  428- 
431-432. 

Traffic   in  flint,  627. 

Treachery  of  army  oflicers  to  Osceola,  493. 

Trees: — absence  of  in  Mound  Builders' 
time  alleged,  122;  abundant  remains  of 
in  mounds,  IZZ;  age  of,   117-121;   an- 


cient, on  Marietta  works,  173;  felled 
by  Indians  with  fire  and  stone  imple- 
ments, SIS;  large  size  of  on  Fort  Hill, 
245;  life  limit  of,  118;  number  of 
rings,  120;  on  mounds,  117;  rate  of 
growth,  119;  renewal  of  on  cleared 
lands,  122-123;  root  and  stump  holes  in 
mounds,  121. 

Trefoil,  near  Bainbridgc,  298. 

Trenton  gravels,  discussions : —by  Holmes, 
8;  by  Wright,  11;  by  others,  12;  sum- 
mary of,  14. 

Truncated  mounds.  Marietta,  338. 

Tubes,  576;  purposes  for  which  used,  678- 
679. 

Turner  group:— 209;  graded  way,  211; 
mounds,  385;  topography  of  vicinity, 
211. 

Turtle  backs,  0. 

Types  of  enclosures,  distribution  of,  lOt 

Unit  of  measure  ascribed  to  Mound  Build- 
ers, C3. 
Uses  of  Sint  implements,  646. 

Variations  of  earthworks,  267. 

Various  kinds  of  earth  in  a  mound,  819. 

Vaults  in  mounds,  326-328-329. 

yia  sacra  at  Marietta,  272. 

Village    sites,    406;    different  levels   of  at 

Fort  Ancient,  410. 
Virginia  mounds  built  in  recent  times,  449. 
Voyages,  involimtary,  of  great  length,  36. 

Wampum  or  Indian  money,  688. 

War  parties  of  Indians,  extensive  raids  of, 
95. 

Warren  county :— artificial  terraces,  281; 
Fort  Ancient,  239;  Foster's  Fort,  256. 

Warsaw,  flint  quarries  near,  624. 

\N'ater,  lack  of  in  hill-top  forts,  238. 

W'averly: — graded  way  near,  278;  mounds, 
362. 

Waynesville,   artificial  terraces  near,  281. 

Weaving,  different  patterns  of,  697. 

Weight  that  a  laborer  can  carry,  86. 

Wells  at  Spruce  Hill  in  bottom  of  Paint 
Creek,  244. 

What  became  of  the  Mound  Builders?  468. 

Whetslate  defined,  603. 

Whites:— cruelty  and  injustice  toward  In- 
dians, 490;  easily  retrograde  into  bar- 
barism, 499. 

W'ilmington: — mound  near,  covering  house 
site.  380;  Ublet,  582. 

Wisconsin  and  Iowa:— efligy  mounds,  91- 
283;   the  elephant  mound,  110. 

Wolf  Plains,  Athens  county,  mounds  on, 
335. 
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Women,  Indian,  tee  Indian  women. 
Wood  cutting  with  stone,  618;  experiments 

with  flint  hatchets,  680. 
Work  on  mounds  not  continuous,  Sld-SSfr- 

sss-sas. 

Worked  objects  of  stone :— ceremonial  or 
decorative,  661;  comparison  of  ancient 
and  modem,  613;  finely  finished  ones 
said  to  be  made  by  whites,  6S7;  no 
foundation  for  such  assertion,  6S8; 
from  mounds  identical  with  those  from 


the  surface,  613;  rough  ones  may  be 
quite  modern,  512;  source  of  raw  ma- 
terial, 509. 

Working  with  stone  tools,  SIB. 

Worthington,  enclosure  near,  Zl7. 

Wrecks  of  Asian  vessels  on  western  coast, 
80. 

Writers  on  archaeology,  Pect's  catalogue 
of  69. 

Wyandotte  cave,  Indiana,  flint  in  and 
near,  626^ 
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